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Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  twentieth  numlier  of 
a  current  series  of  contributions  to  American  educational  history 
prepared  f(»r  this  l^ureau,  the  same  bein>^  under  the  editorship  of 
Pn>f.  Herbert  H.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  present 
pamphlet  <*ontains  the  history  of  hiKher  education  in  the  State  of 
I^uisiana,  and  is  written  by  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Fay,  son  of  a  former 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  that  State.  Tlie  treatise 
contains  an  interesting  ai*count  of  the  first  settlers  in  I^)uisiana, 
necessary  to  understand  the  system  of  education  which  has  grown  up 
in  that  Commonwealth.  The  c*cmditions  existing  in  Louisiana  at  the 
time  of  its  first  settlement  were  very  different  from  those  in  the  other 
American  colonies  in  the  perioil  of  settlement.  The  work  lH»gins  with 
an  a<*count  of  the  French  explorations  and  settlements  under  I^  Salle, 
l)'Il)er\'ille,  and  others.  The  I'^rsuline  nuns,  who  l)egan  the  edu(?a- 
tional  work  in  New  Orleans  in  1727,  ar<»  considereil,  and  then  follows 
an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Simnianls,  to  whom  Louisiana  was 
transferre<l  in  1763.  The  second  and  thinl  chapters  take  up  the 
beginnings  of  the  career  which  Louisiana  entere<l  up<m  after  l)ecom- 
ing  a  part  of  the  Unite<l  States.  The  history  of  the  old  Tniversity 
of  Orleans  is  given,  and  the  circumstances  which  attende<l  the  dissiim- 
tion  of  the  very  lil)eral  gifts  of  the  State  to  education.  This  part  of 
the  history  of  Ix)uisiana  reminds  one  of  the  history  of  Maryland. 

The  State  I'niversity  was  develojied  out  of  the  State  seminary  of 
learning,  established  previous  to  the  civil  war,  and  over  which  W.  T. 
Sherman,  afterwards  to  become  the  famous  general,  was  the  principal. 
The  colleges  of  the  several  religious  denominaticms  are  described  in 
their  careers,  and  an  entire  chapter  is  devot<Hl  to  the  sch<H>ls  of  the 
free<lmen. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  Paul  Tulane  and  to  the  organization 
of  the  prosi>erous  university  that  l>ears  his  name.     An  ap|)endix  dis- 
cusses lit4'rature  in  I^ouisiana,  by  Charles  (iayarre. 
Ver>'  respectfully,  your  olxnlient  servant, 

W.  T.   Harris,  (Uftumissittn^r. 
Hon.  CoRNKLirs  N.  nLis.s, 

S^rn'lnnf  of  thr  InUrtor. 
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Chapter   I. 

IXTRODrC^TORY. 


COLONIZATION   OF   LOl'ISIANA. 

A  sketch  of  the  rise  and  pni^ress  of  education  in  Louisiana  needs 
for  its  right  undei*sUindin^  some  compn^hension  of  the  iHHMiliar 
environnient  that  ohtaincnl  thei*e  in  earlier  times.  Colonization  in 
l/ouisiana  was  not  the  effort  of  settlers  who  had  come  with  their  fami- 
lies to  live,  thrive,  ami  pn)siM»r  in  a  new  land;  it  was,  at  the  first,  the 
incursion  of  Iwinds  of  adventurers,  come  to  get  gold  and  silver  (luickly 
and  Ik)  off  again.  And  so  the  sch<H>l  was  not  such  an  element  in  the 
count  as  with  the  Puritans,  who  made  permanent  homes  fnmi  the  very 
start.  Hut  the  race  that  start <m1  the  s(*hools  so  scH)n  was  <H»rtainly  not 
the  gn»at  exploring  race.  The  English  colonies,  though  in  the  (*linuite 
most  suitable  for  advancing  exploration,  were  at  first  contented  with 
no  very  great  reach  of  territory  from  the  Atlantic  sIo|k\s.  Th(»  French 
on  the  north  had  <iuite  outstrip|KMl  them  with  their  ex ploraticms  west- 
ward, and  the  Siwmianls  to  the  south,  under  De  Soto,  had  pushed 
their  adventures  very  far  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  left  for  the 
Frencli,  under  Holn^rt  Cavalier  de  La  Salle,  to  pass  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  its  mouth,  and  so  rompletely  encirrh'  on  land  the  Kng- 
lish  cH>lonies.  It  has  hren  rhara<*teristir  <»f  the  Knglish,  however, 
where  other  nu»n  liavr  lalM>r<ML  to  enter  into  the  fruit  of  their  lalM>rs. 
If  not  th<'  a<lventurin.i>:  raco,  for  this  |>ortioii  of  tlic  4*ontinent  at  least, 
the  race  that  early  established  its  s<*Iuk)1s  has  proven  to  Ik*  the 
possessing  ra<M'. 

LA    SALLK. 

Rol>ert  CavalicM-  di»  La  Salh»  was  born  at  Kouen,  an<l  was  tMlurated 
at  one  of  tin*  <»stablisliments  of  th<»  .Irsuits  in  Fran<*e.  While  but  a 
lad  he  went  to  Canada,  whc»rr  his  servici^s  in  exploring  the  (»rrat  Lakes 
niu.st  have  Ikmmi  <*oiisiderable,  for  on  his  return  to  FraiM*e,  in  H»7.*»,  he 
was  re  wan  Km  I  with  a  patent  of  nol»ility.  On  May  li*,  l«'»7s,  ihe  King 
sigUiMl  letters  patent  commissioning  l^i  Salle  to  go  on  with  his  dis- 
coveries. Th«»  signatuiv  «if  tli(»  great  CollH»rt,  for  whom  the  upiHT 
Missi.Hsippi  had  already  Ikm^u  nanxsL  was  on  this  diHMiment.  loiter  in 
the  sanu«  year  th<»  govern4>r  of  Canada  gave  a  further  aulhori/atiou  to 
the  pn>je<*t4Ml  exploration.s.  Some  time  wjis  re^piinMl  for  preparation, 
and  it  was  not  until  August  11.  n;si,  that  La  Salle  and  his  party  .^a 
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forth.  A  rather  minuU*  m*c<)unt  of  the  journey,  written  by  the  Sieur 
<le  Tonty,  Iji  Sailers  gallant  lieutenant,  is  still  extant.  Before  the 
lapse  of  a  year  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  reached,  and  La  Salle  took 
IMNwession  in  the  name  of  the  French  King.  He  returned  almost 
inim<Hliately  and  went  to  Frani'te  to  fit  out  an  exi)edition  for  colonizing 
the  region.  He  8uccee<led  in  <M[uipping  four  vessels,  with  which  he  set 
sail  fn>m  Ii4K*helle  on  the  24th  of  July,  16H4.  The  entire  number  of 
his  party  was  2Ho,  KM)  being  soldiers.  For  this  voyage  also  La  Salle 
had  a  historian  in  the  {lerson  of  Joutel,  who  has  written  a  very  full 
a<*count  of  it.  By  some  mischance  the  ships  landed  too  far  to  the 
west,  and  before  it  was  possible  to  get  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
La  Salle  was  munlered  by  one  of  his  comimnions  in  a  lone  Texas  wil- 
derness. The  colony  then  came  to  nothing,  but  a  few  members  of  it 
made  their  way  bac*k  to  Canada. 

n'iBERVILLE. 

It  was  not  until  l«il>H,  fourteen  years  later,  that  D'Iberville  set  out 
from  Franc«'  t4)  make  the  s<K)ond  attempt  at  colonizing  Louisiana,  for 
that  was  the  name  given  U)  the  newly  dis<*overed  land  in  the  valley 
of  the  river.  On  this  voyage  D'llxjrville  and  his  brother,  Bienville, 
reache<l  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  ma<le  c(msiderable  explorations 
al)out  it  and  the  lakes,  but  finally  settle<l  on  a  white  sand  bank  some 
distance  to  the  east  of  its  mouth.  D'llierville  returne<l  to  France 
with  theflw't  May  4,  WMK  leaving  the  colony  in  charge  of  his  brother 
SauvolU*. 

KNCfUSH   TURN. 

The  Knglish  ha4i  also  .H<*t  their  eyes  on  th<'  Mississippi,  and  later  in 
the  same  year,  Bienville,  the  other  bn)ther  of  D'Iberville,  met  an 
Knglish  captain,  Barr,  in  the  river  with  his  fle^'t.  He  told  Burr  that 
the  river  he  was  in  was  not  the  Mississippi,  and  succeeih^l  in  dis- 
|Nit4*hing  him  farther  to  the  west.  The  ImmhI  of  the  river  from  which 
liarr  tunie^i  Imek  i>  kniiwn  to  this  day  as  the  Knglish  Turn. 

SLOW    l)KVE!^)PMK.VT. 

On  Barr's  veswl  was  a  French  engine<»r,  Secor  by  name,  who  for- 
wanh^l  t4i  the  King  of  Fninee  a  |>etition  to  grant  religious  liberty  to 
the  M'ttlers  in  I^Miiniana.  and  phnlged  hims4*lf  to  bring  4(H)  families  to 
the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi.  Thisappli<*ati<m  was  refus(Ml,  and 
I^nli^iana  wt&s  thus  early  roblsMl  of  an  a<*ce.ssioii  of  strength  it  could 
ill  afTonl  t<i  l«»stf\  and  whi(*h  Kngland  or  the  Knglish  <*ol(mies  must 
have  a4H|uin*4l.  1>*IlM*rville  had,  to  \h'  sun»,  brought  over  more  colo- 
niM?*  in  \t\*y.*  and  17<»1.  but  the  growth  of  the  <*olonv  was  slow.  The 
F'n»ne!i  wen*  for  a  lonir  time  full  of  the  noti(»n  that  minerals  would 
pn>ve  tin*  souH'**  «»f  sudden  wealth  to  them,  and  th«»  settlers  wasted 
their  efforts  in  HU«*h  a  vain  si»an*h  instead  of  trying  to  really  <M»cupy 
the  land  aiitl  follow  agri4*ulture.     San  voile  was  dead  and  Hienville,  a 
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3'outh  of  20,  was  governor  of  the  colony.  A  party  had  boon  formed 
to  represent  La  Salle's  interest  and  was  continually  intriguing  against 
the  youthful  Bienville.  In  1707  he  was  reuioved  from  office,  but  the 
newly  appointed  governor  died  on  the  way  to  I^)uisiana,  and  Hienvillo 
was  left  in  command.  In  1712  he  was  degraded  to  the  post  of  lieuten- 
ant-governor by  Crozat,  who  had  farmed  the  province,  but  when,  in 
1718,  I/OW8  Bank,  of  France,  superseded  Crozat  in  the  administration 
of  the  province,  Bienville  again  took  charge.  The  following  year  was 
a  period  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Spain,  and  Bienville  sig- 
nalized himself  by  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  struggle  in  Ix)uis- 
iana.  When  i>eace  was  restored  considerable  numbers  of  emigrants 
from  France  and  Germany  began  to  pour  in.  This  late  growth  might 
well  have  begun  earlier  had  it  not  been  for  the  unsettled  conditions 
due  to  the  troubles  about  administering  the  colony.  The  site  of  the 
colony  had  never  given  satisfaction,  and  Bienville  finally  determined 
to  remove  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1718  a  site  was 
selecteil  for  the  new  settlement,  but  a  removal  could  not  he  eflPecteil 
until  1722  or  1723.  About  this  time  Father  Charlevoix,  a  Jesuit  priest, 
was  making  a  tour  of  the  French  colonies  in  the  New  World,  and 
came  to  New  Orleans,  for  this  name  had  been  given  the  new  seat  of 
government,  in  1722.  lie  has,  fortunately,  written  an  account  of  the 
town  as  it  then  appeared,  and  we  can  see  how  slight  had  been  the 
material  growth  of  the  colony : 

If  the  800  fine  honaes  and  the  five  parishes  which  the  newspapers  gave  it  some 
two  years  ago  are  reduced  at  present  to  a  hundred  barracks  placed  in  no  very 
great  order;  to  a  great  storehouse  bnilt  of  wood:  to  two  or  three  booses  which 
would  l)e  no  great  ornament  to  a  village  of  France,  and  to  the  half  of  a  sorry 
■lorehonse  which  they  agreed  to  lend  to  the  lord  of  the  place,  and  which  he  had 
no  sooner  taken  possession  of  bnt  they  turned  him  out  to  dwell  in  a  tent:  what 
pleasure,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  insensibly  increasing  this  future  capital  of  a 
fine  and  vast  country,  and  to  be  able  to  say —not  with  a  sigh  like  the  hero  of  Virgil, 
speaking  of  his  dear  native  place,  consumed  by  the  flames,  and  the  fields  where 
the  city  of  Troy  had  been,  but  full  of  a  well-grounded  hope — this  wild  and  desert 
place,  which  the  reeds  and  trees  do  yet  almost  wholly  cover,  will  be  one  day,  and 
perhaps  that  day  is  not  far  off,  an  opulent  city  and  the  metropolis  of  a  great  and 
rich  colony.* 

The  year  before  a  census  of  the  colony  had  lK»en  taKcn,  and  the 
white  population  did  not  number  more  than  5,5(N)  souls. f  If  it  be 
taken  into  account  that  these  inhabitants  were  settliMl  over  arenas  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  apart  it  will  l)e  seen  that  there  was  not  likely  to 
be  much  call  for  any  sort  of  education  beyond  the  m(Hli<*um  that 
individual  mothers  may  have  been  able  to  impart. 

THE   URSI'LINES. 

It  was  but  a  very  few  years,  however,  lK»fore  the  first  (nlucational 
impulse  reached  I^niisiana  with  the  arrival,  in  1727,  of  sev<»ral  rrsulino 

*  French's  Hist.  (^oll.  of  Louisiana.  III.  p.  171. 
f  Oayarre.  History  f>f  Louisiana.  1,  p.  t^4. 
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iiiiiui,  uiidor  chiirtor  with  the  **  C'oinimny  of  the  Indies,"  to  care  for  the 
huHpital  in  New  Orleans  and  e<lueate  young  girls.  Wo  shall  see  later 
(p.  1:?5)  with  what  enthusiasm  the  sisters  were  receive<l,  so  that  in  their 
journey  up  the  river,  before  they  had  reached  the  city,  they  were 
l>eKiege<l  with  applications  to  admit  young  girls  as  boarding  pupils.* 

CHARITY    HOSPITAL. 

To  the  philanthropic  mind  it  must  aflfonl  a  sincere  pleasure  to  know 
that  the  h<wpital  thus  established  at  the  very  foundation  of  New 
Orleans  has  c«mtinue<l  until  now,  and  the  Charity  Hospital  is  to-day 
the  most  important  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valle3\  and  is  well  a<lapted  to  the  demands  of  the  most  moilern  inves- 
tigati«>n  and  medical  praeti(*e.  We  may  be  sure  also  that  the  stream 
of  fMlueaticm  has  flowe<]  on,  though  at  first  a  mere  trickling  rivulet, 
now  and  again  slow,  like  the  sluggish  bayou  of  I^)uisiana  that  seems 
to  the  eye  a  men»  stagnancy ;  but,  deepening  and  widening,  the  stream 
has  flowe<l  and  will  flow  to  reach,  let  us  hope,  a  volume  and  a  current 
like  the  MisHissippi's  own. 

A   .STEP  BACKWARD. 

A  c<*nsus  of  the  <*olony  taken  in  1724,  three  years  l)efore  the  nuns 
(*ame  over,  shows  that  not  only  had  then^  1)een  no  advance  but  rather 
n  i^onsidernble  retrogressi^m.  No  wonder;  the  K.rench  system  of  colo- 
n  17^1  ion  was  vicious  in  the  extreme,  for  those  crops  which  were  grown 
in  Kran<*e  were  forl>idden  to  l>e  raised  in  the  new  settlements.  In  a 
very  few  years  the  i>opulation  had  dwindled  to  about  1,700  whites,  but 
the  l>la<*kshad  increasetl  to3,.100.t  Tmubles,  to<),  were  brewing  with 
the  Indians,  ami  the  upshot  of  all  this  was  the  massacre  at  Fort 
Kimalie,  an  outbreak  that  put  the  colony  into  gn^at  jeopardy. 

CAPUCHINS   AM)  JESUITS. 

We  have  miMi  that  the  Trsulines  came  over  in  1727,  and  with  them 
wen*  a  <*om|mny  of  Jesuits. ^  Then*  is  no  n^conl  of  any  e<lucational 
work  undertaken  by  them,  as  far  as  can  1»e  learned.  I^uisiana  was 
under  th«*  spiritual  dinH*tion  of  the  C*apuchins,  and  a  member  of  the 
Jesuit  onb-r  has  informcMl  the  writer  that  they  enjoye<l  only  tempo- 
rary IfNigment  in  New  Orleans  in  passing  to  and  frcmi  their  missions 
among  the  Indians  to  the  west  wanl.  It  is  aflirmed,  mor^H^ver,  in  ''The 
rr?iulini*s  in  I^Miisiana.*'  jwige  4,  that  Father  Cecil,  a  Capuchin  monk, 
was  th*«  first  iH*rs<»n  engage<l  in  the  instruction  of  lK)ys  in  the  colony, 
but  th«*  writer  can  not  sav  on  what  auth(»ritv  this  statement  is  based. 


*C*«k>l«.  in  hi«  '*Ow>Ws  of  Loaisiaua**  <]>.  2^),  thns  characterizt'H  the  conditioDS 
f»f  rnltnn*  in  the  uew  town:  "ThiuiHt  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  the  town 
•auiuie«l  ap  all  th«*  trae  thouKh  roiiKhly  oiitlimnl  features  of  a  civilized  commu- 
nity—lh«*  chnrrh.  the  ich<M>l.  i*oartit,  ho6[)ital,  conncil  haU.  virtuons  homes,  a 
military  arm.  an<l  a  comiuerct*.' 

*(layam*.  I.  p.  3A0,  qootinic  De  la  BMr\te. 

:  Qajarr%^.  1.  jip.  377. 3Nl. 
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BIENVILLE   RECOMMENDS  A   TOLLEOE. 

The  first  responsible  form  education  took  in  Ix)ui8iaua  was,  then, 
under  ecclesiastical  auspices.  This  was  not,  however,  the  fault  of 
Gtovemor  Bienville,  who  was  by  far  the  most  influential  man  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  colony.  His  brother,  I)'IlK»rville,  had  founded 
it,  and  another  brother  who  was  in  command  had  died  very  early  and 
left  the  power  in  Bienville's  hands.  The  latter  wielded  it  contin- 
uously, as  governor,  sometimes  as  lieutenant-governor,  Iwtween  17(K) 
and  1741,  save  an  interval  of  eight  years,  1725-1733,  when  he  was  in 
France  in  disgrace.  He  made  repeate<l  efforts  to  induce  the  French 
Gtovemment  to  give  the  colony  a  tirst-chiss  e<lu<*ational  institution 
under  the  patronage  of  the  C'l'own.  What  shai)e  his  repivsentations 
took  at  first  we  can  only  conjt»cture.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1742,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  he  alludes 
to  them  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  French  (Tovernment. 

It  is  long  since  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  made  reprecientations  on  the  neces- 
sity of  their  having  a  college  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Conyini*e<l  of 
the  advantages  of  such  an  establishment,  they  invited  the  Jesuits  to  undertake 
its  creation  and  management.  But  the  reverend  fathers  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  no  lodgings  suited  for  ttie  purpose,  and  had  not  the  .necessary 
materials  to  support  such  an  institution.  Yet  it  in  essential  that  there  be  one,  at 
least  for  the  study  of  the  classics,  of  geometry,  geography,  pilotage,  etc.  There 
the  youths  of  the  colony  would  \ye  taught  the  knowledge  of  religion,  which  is  the 
basis  of  morality.  It  is  but  too  evidently  demonstrated  to  i)arents  how  worthless 
tnm  out  to  be  those  children  who  are  raised  in  idleness  and  luxury,  and  how 
seriously  expensive  it  is  for  those  who  send  tbeir  children  to  France  to  be  educated. 
It  ia  even  to  be  feared  from  this  circumstance  that  the  Creoles  thus  e<lucated 
abroad  will  imbibe  a  dislike  to  their  native  country,  and  will  come  back  to  it  only 
to  receive  and  convert  into  cash  what  property  may  be  left  to  them  by  their 
parents.  Many  persons  in  Vera  Cruz  would  rejoii*e  at  having  a  college  here,  and 
would  send  to  it  their  children.* 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  ul)sc.»rvt»  from  this  h»tl«»r  that  tlir  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  felt,  ami  had  hmg  felt,  tluMlesiiv  f«)ran  advanred  cnliica- 
tion  for  their  children,  so  mueh  so  that  th<'  habit  (»f  .KiMidiiig  th<Mii  to 
France  for  this  puri>os<?  had  hecii  fornu^l.  Tin*  gn»wth  of  the  <'ol(my 
had  lxH>n  discouraging,  hut  an  ideal  of  rultiin*  had  lN>en  formed,  and 
educatiim  was  beginning  to  assert  its  elainis. 

But  even  this  forcible  memorial  was  disreganled  by  the  Fn»nch 
Crovernmont,  on  the  ground  that  the  (*oIony  was  *MiH)  unimiMirtant 
for  such  an  (establishment."  f  We  must  in  fa irne.«vs  admit  that  there 
was  ground  for  this  n»fii.Kiil,  if  we  roiisi<ler  the  immense  an*a  over 
which  a  population  of  :J..Vh»  was  sprea<l  ont.t 


•<*ayam''.  I.  p.  .V.M. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  r),>2. 

t  A  misconception  might  here  arise  iis  to  th*' attitude*  takon  by  Frant-t*  toward 
edncation  in  her  (*<)lonies.  A  collei^i'  was  fstablished  in  C^iu'Imv  by  the  ( Yown  as 
early  as  iria5,  a  few  years  earlier  than  Harvard  College.  In  It'i:;^  UrHuliiic  nnnn, 
■eat  by  the  Duchess  d  Aiguillon.  had  fonne^l  another  educational  institution  in 
Cana<1a.     i  Martin  s  History  nf  I^ouiHiana.  I.  p.  Al.  t 
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LOUISIANA  TRANSFERRED  TO  SPAIN. 

In  17H1  negotiatioDH  1)egan  between  France  and  Spain  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  defense  of  Louisiana  against  English  aggressions.  On  the 
.'kl  of  November  of  the  following  year  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Fon- 
tainebleau — 

ceding  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  snocessors  forever,  in  fall  ownership  and 
without  any  exception  or  reeerration  whatever,  from  the  pare  impnlse  of  a  gen- 
eronii  heart,  and  from  the  senae  of  the  affection  and  friendship  that  has  ever 
existed  between  the  royal  families  of  France  and  Spain,  aU  of  the  country  known 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana.* 

What  a  gift  I  It  surpasses  the  legends  of  the  East  in  its  magnifi- 
cence. This  transfer  was  not  made  public  for  some  time,  however. 
It  was  not  till  1765  that  the  first  Spanish  governor,  ITlloa,  arrived, 
and  an  arrangement  was  effected  whereby  the  administration  was 
still  ostensibly  in  the  hands  of  Aubr>%  the  French  governor.  This 
arrangement  soon  bred  trouble,  for  a  meeting  of  citizens  and  a  decree 
of  the  superior  council  of  the  colony  expelled  Ulloa  from  the  coun- 
tr}'  and  appealed  to  tlie  King  of  France  to  resume  his  control. 

THE  REBELXJON— LAFR&NIjtRE. 

The  interest  of  this  event  for  the  student  of  the  history  of  culture 
lies  in  the  intelligence  and  resolution  that  the  protestants  displayed. 
llin*e  doc'uments  are  extant  relating  to  this  event — the  protest  of 
the  large  meeting  of  citizens,  a  report  on  this  by  Messrs.  Iluchet  de 
Kemion  and  Kiot  de  Launay,  to  whom  it  had  been  submitted  as  a 
(*c)uncil  and  commission,  and,  finally,  the  decree  of  the  superior 
c*uuncii,  m'ith  a  protest  from  (vovemor  Aubry.  The  ability  displayed 
in  these  documents  is  unquestionable,  and  so  is  their  dignity  and  can- 
dor. If  I>»uisiana  had  no  college,  she  had  educated  men  who  com- 
bine<1  prudence  with  (*ourage  of  a  ver>'  high  order.  Of  the  address 
of  I^freniere,  king's  attorney,  who  deliverer!  the  report  of  the  com- 
misaion,  (vayam*  declares:  f 

There  is  s  passage  in  Lftfrtei^re's  address  of  which  Louisiana  may  well  be  prond 
and  of  which  she  can  boast  as  spoken  by  one  of  her  children  in  17ft8.  before  the 
voiG«  of  1776  was  heard. 

**  In  pn>portk>n.**  said  Liafreniere.  **  to  the  extent  of  Iwth  commerce  and  popula- 
tion is  the  solidity  of  thrones.  Both  are  fed  by  litierty  and  competition,  which  are 
the  nursing  mothers  of  the  State,  of  which  the  Hpint  of  monopoly  is  the  tyrant 
and  stepmother.  Without  liberty  then*  are  but  few  virtnes.  De8|)otiKm  breeds 
pusillanimity  and  dee|iens  the  abyss  of  rict^.  Man  is  considered  as  sinning  before 
Clod  only  because  he  nftains  his  free  will." 

It  is  not  hanl  Xo  w*e  l>elwt»en  tho  lines  that  the  projwt  of  forming  a 
republic  waM  How  tn  the  minds  of  these  rt*l)elH,  but  Spain  was  too 
pnmipt  for  the  mther  tanly  acticm  of  the  colonists  consequent  upon 

*Chiyanv.  II,  p.  91.  ♦  Gayarre.  Vol.  II.  p.  208. 
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UIloa'8  banishment;  a  stnm^  force  under  General  O'Reilly  i<M)k  pos- 
session of  the  city,  put  to  death  and  imprisoned  about  twelve^  of  the 
principal  citizens  concerne<l  in  the  movement,  and  so  tlie  matter 
ended.  Cable,  in  his  CrtH)les  of  Louisiana  (p.  70),  thus  state's  the 
circumstanceH : 

At  length  the  project  of  forming  a  republic  was  reviyed  and  was  given  definite 
shape  and  advocacy.  But  priceless  time  had  been  thrown  away,  the  opiwrtune 
moment  had  passed,  an  overwhelming  Spanish  army  and  fleet  was  appr«)aching, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  paralyzed.  The  revolt  against  the  in  justice  and 
oppression  of  two  royal  powers  at  once  by  the  first  European  colony  that  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  proclaiming  her  independence  was  virtnally  at  an  end. 

THE   priests'   quarrel. 

Shortly  after  the  colony  had  l)eeome  quiet  again  under  tlu'  rule  of 
the  Spanish  governor,  Unzaga,  a  religious  ([uarrel  an>si\  foundcKl  uiM)n 
national  differences.  The  Capuchins  were  the  spirit iml  (*4iste  to 
whom  religion  in  the  colony  had  lM»en  committed  from  the  earliest 
times.  When  Spanish  Capuchins  came  into  the  field  c^uite  a  lively 
priests'  quarrel  ensued,  in  which  we  find  the  Simnish  governor  doing 
all  he  could  to  help  the  FriMich  monks  in  a  spirit  every  way  (Commend- 
able. From  the  doiMiments  in  this  c^sc^  we  obtain  quite  instructive 
glimpses  of  the  ccmdition  of  the  |)opulace  during  this  periiKl: 

The  people  here  will  remain  qniet  as  long  as  they  are  gently  treated,  bat  the  use 
of  the  rod  wonld  produce  confnsion  and  ruin.  Their  dispositions  are  the  result  of 
the  happy  state  of  liberty  to  which  they  have  been  accnstomed  from  the  cradle 
and  in  which  they  onght  to  be  maintained  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  Kingdom.    ♦    ♦    • 

The  people  here  are  neither  vicions  nor  addicted  to  debauchery  nor  oppoee4l  to 
onr  habits,  although  in  many  respects  those  habits  disagree  with  their  taste. 
They  have  some  of  their  own,  as  other  people  have,  to  which  they  are  much 
attached,  and  this  is  very  natural.  Those  habits  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  pri- 
mordial obligations  of  society:  they  are  nut  to  be  eradicated  at  once,  but  must  be 
remoyed  gradually  and  almost  imiten'eptibly.    *    •    • 

What  they  [i.  e..  the  French  Capuchins]  may  do  in  their  cells  and  wliat  their 
secret  sins  may  be  I  can  not  tell,  but  I  know  that  they  give  no  hud  examples,  and 
that  they  inculcate  no  unsound  doctrine.  And  how  many  times  d^)es  it  not  happen 
that  the  preacher *8  Hermons  and  his  acts  are  at  varianc(^!  How  comes  the  prelate 
to  be  aci|uainted  with  the  existeniv  of  crimes  which,  monstrous  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  l)e.  1  have  not  l)een  able  to  detwt,  although  I  am  on  the  siM)t?     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

An  enlightened  prudence  and  a  go<Ml  deal  (»f  tf>leration  are  n(H*essary  here,  for 
although  this  is  a  Si>aiiish  province,  and  although  Count  O'Keilly  endeavore<l  to 
make  its  inhabitants  forget  the  former  domination  under  which  they  had  lived  so 
long,  still  I  can  not  flatter  His  Majesty  so  much  as  to  say  that  the  people  have 
eeoaod  to  be  French  at  heart,  and  that  in  them  is  not  to  l>e  found  that  spirit  of 
independence  which  caum*s  resistance  t<»  oppn*ssive  laws.  Hut  I  will  aflinn  that 
they  are  sns(*eptible  of  )N>ing  submissive  and  loyal  subj<M'ts.  that  they  entertain 
great  ven«>ratinn  for  their  ancient  laws,  and  that  the  state  of  feli<*ity  which  they 
now  enjoy  is  a  guaranty  to  me  that  they  are  not  t(»  )>e  sus|N*ctetl  of  IxMng  tliM|x>HCNl 
to  fail  in  their  duties  toward  the  Crown.  Therefore  do  I  endeavor  t«>  keep  them 
In  the  colony  and  to  secure  their  Invc  and  services  to  the  King,  without  caring  in 
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the  least  for  what  I  deem  to  be  fooleries.  After  the  blow  which  the  colonists  drew 
npon  themselTes  by  their  late  revolution,  the  infliction  of  another  wonnd  would 
be  tantamonnt  to  ntter  destmction.* 

Thf  (quarrel  was  peaet^fully  arrange<l.  For  U8  its  importance  is  in 
thi'  ^lim|iHe  we  have  of  the  i)eople  and  the  clergy  at  that  period. 

(2LEAMS  OF  PROSPERITY. 

The  proHperity  of  the  colony  had  been  no  greater  under  the  Spanish 
a4iiinnistration  during  its  earlier  portion  than  under  the  old  regime. 
In  17«»s  the  impulation  of  New  Orleans  counted  only  3,500  whites. 
(vovernor(talvez,  who  Kuc<*ee<led  Unzagain  1777,  was  in  a  position  to 
see  greater  growth.  In  the  preceding  year  a  treaty  had  been  made 
with  France  allowing  trade  with  the  French  Windwanl  Islands,  and 
<*ommisHioner8  of  that  nationality  had  been  appointed  to  regulate  this 
tnMle  in  New  OrleauH.  Unzaga  had  been  winking  at  British  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  regulating  commerce;  Galvez  fostered  this  trade 
thnmgh  a  Fn«n<*h  nuHlium.  For  the  first  time  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment exhibitetl  an  inclination  to  foster  the  colony.  The  King  under- 
t4M)k  t4>  buy  ♦S(>0,<««»  worth  of  tolwwco  yearly,  or  more  if  a  larger  crop 
should  l>e  raise^l.  The  sum  of  $40,<MN)  annually  was  devote<l  to  bring- 
ing in  new  iMilonists,  whom  they  tried  U)  draw  from  France  or  the 
FnMich  <*oU>nii»s  in  the  Indies.  In  1779  (Talvez  rei>orted  the  accession 
of  4*.t<*  <*ol()nistM  from  the  C'anar>'  Islands  who  had  been  sent  at  the 
KiiigV  ex|H»nse.  Scmie  of  the  emigrant  families,  besides  the  lands, 
cattle,  rations,  and  other  aid  given  them,  received  the  splendid 
doiMtion  of  from  *:),0<NJ  t4>  t4,(KK). 

LoriSIANA    IX  THE   REVOLrXION— (iALVEZ. 

On  the  Htb  of  May,  17711,  Spain  declared  war  against  Great  Britain 
ami  I^uiisiana  was  put  in  a  state  of  defense.  Galvez  was  not  content 
with  mere  ina(*tion,  luit  marche<l  first  on  the  English  at  Manchao, 
taking  the  fort  and  a  few  prisimers.  On  the  21st  of  September,  Baton 
Koug(\  stning  a.H  its  f<irtifications  wen*,  was  captured,  and  a  force  of 
nearly  it**  men  surn?ndenMl.  The  result  of  the  entire  campaign  was 
flattering  to  the  Simnish  arm.s.  Eight  vesM'ls  had  l)een  captured  and 
thrtN*  forts,  all  with  little  loss  to  the  Spanianis.  Of  the  l>ehavior  of 
the  native  tnM)|>H  of  I/iMiisiana,  Oayarre  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  131)  says,  on  the 
Imsis  of  information  taken  from  the  c<m temporary  newspHi)er8  in 
Madrid 

Tlie  ijtmii^iMtuk  militiA  behaved  with  extraordinary  diM'ipline  and  fortitude.  It 
wrn^  difficult  Xft  nwtrain  tbeir  ardor,  particalarly  that  of  the  Acadians.  who,  at  the 
•ij(ht  «>f  the  Bntinh  truo|M.  being  inflamed  with  ra^e  at  the  recollection  of  their 
old  injun*^.  were  «*Mger  torunh  on  thone  who  had  desecrated  thHr  hearths,  bomad 

*<fayarr«-  III.  p.  t«l  *-t  <*<V|..  citing  fntux  a  letter  of  Governor  Unzaga  to  thA 
bijvhup  of  Havana. 
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their  (Mitemal  roofs  to  the  ground,  and  driven  them  into  exile  like  miserable  out- 
laws and  ontcasts. 

The  further  achievement«  of  Galvez  were  the  capture  of  Mobile  and 
of  Pensacola,  and  in  all  these  operations  he  was  asHinted  by  Louisiana 
troops.  So  great  was  his  success  that  he  was  rewardtnl  with  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Mexico  when  still  a  young  man  of  about  2/>  years  of  age. 

His  wife  was  a  native  of  Louisiana  and  had  been  educ^ited  in  the 
Ursulines'  convent. 

PROSPERITY    REALIZED. 

This  period  was  certainly  the  heyday  of  prosperity  for  a  colony  that 
had  rooted  it8<»lf  so  slowly.  At  the  close  of  (Talvez's  a<1  ministration 
the  i>opulation  of  the  colony,  black  and  white,  had  rearhe<l  the  num- 
ber of  31,433,  but  it  must  be  always  kept  in  mind  that  the  limits  of 
the  colony  were  as  widely  separated  as  the  (iulf  of  Mexi<*o  and  the 
upper  Missouri  one  way  and  the  Mississippi  and  the  U(K*ky  Mountains 
in  another,  and  while  what  is  now  Louisiana  contained  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  the  settlements  were,  however,  very  widely  separatinl. 
About  12,(XK)  of  the  inhabitants  wert»  gathertMl  within  New  Orleans. 
In  the  year  1787  the  import  and  exiH)rt  duties  from  this  ]M)rt  reache<l 
the  sum  of  $72,000.  On  March  21  of  the  following  year  almost  the 
entire  city  was  consume^l  by  a  fire,  the  losses  from  which  were  set 
down  by  Governor  Mir<»,  in  his  reiKirt  to  the  Spanish  (Government,  at 
over  ♦2,5fH),(K)0. 

THE  SPANISH   SCHOOL. 

Rei)orts  of  the  same  governor  she<l  light  on  the  c<mdit ion  of  the 
schools  in  the  cohmy  at  this  time: 

ItaeeniA  that  in  1772  there  came  from  Spain  Don  Andreas  Loi)ez  de  AnneMtoas 
director  of  the  school  which  wu8  ordered  to  be  eHtablishtMl  at  New  OrleaiiM,  Dc»n 
Pedro  Aragon  aM  tenither  of  grammar,  Don  Mannel  Diaz  de  Lara  as  professor  or 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language,  and  Don  Francisco  dc  la  CelcMia  as  teacher 
of  reading  and  writing.  But  the  governor,  Don  Luis  de  Unzaga.  found  himself 
greatly  emharra8se<l  as  to  the  establishment  of  those  schtKils.  l)ecaa*(e  he  knew 
that  the  parents  would  not  send  their  children  to  them  unh'ss  they  were  driven  to 
it  by  fear  of  some  penalty.  Considering,  however,  that  it  was  not  proper  to 
resort  to  violence,  he  confine<l  himself  to  making  the  public  a(*(|uainted  with  the 
benefits  which  they  would  derive  from  the  education  which  the  magnanimous 
heart  of  His  Majesty  thus  put  within  their  reach.  Nevertheless,  no  pupil  ever 
presented  himself  for  the  Latin  class.  A  few  came  to  be  taught  reading  and 
writing  only.  These  never  exceetle<l  'MK  and  fre^juently  dwindltnl  down  to  0.  For 
this  reastm  the  three  te^ichers  taught  nothing  beyond  the  rudiments.* 

The  schoolhouso  employe<l  by  these  SitanLsh  teachers  was  destroyeil  by  the  tire, 
and  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans.  Don  Andres  Almonaster.  <)ffen*d  a  n)om  I**  by  i:j 
for  the  temporary  uh«»  of  the  school.  Tlie  numl)er  of  pupils  had  U^eu  re<luce<l  from 
23  to  12  by  the  fire.  f<»r  many  families  had  n»tire<l  to  their  country  lioines.  The 
governor  ])roi)oRiMl  the  <*(»nstrnction  of  a  mor«*  snitable  building  for  the  s(*hool,  at 
ac*ist  of  $rt,0<N».* 


(iayarre.  Ill,  pp.  204-205. 
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THE  FRENCH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  name  report  mention  is  made  of  the  private  HchoolH  that  werc^ 
fre^iuented  by  the  children  of  French  descent: 

The  introdoctloD  of  the  Spanish  language  in  this  colony  is  an  object  of  difficnlt 
attainment,  which  it  will  require  mnch  time  to  accomplish,  as  the  like  with  regard 
to  any  language  has  always  happened  in  erery  country  passing  under  the  domi- 
nation of  another  nation.  All  that  has  been  obtained  so  far  is  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  town  be  conducted  in  Spanish.  But  we 
have  not  succeeded  so  well  in  the  other  posts  and  dependencies,  where  French 
alooe  oontinuet  to  be  spoken.  Eren  in  this  town  the  books  of  the  merchants, 
•zcept  of  those  Spanish  bom,  are  kept  in  that  language.  For  this  reason,  as  those 
who  hare  no  fortune  to  leare  to  their  sons  aspire  to  give  them  no  other  career 
than  a  mercantile  one,  for  which  they  tiiink  that  reading  and  writing  is  suffi- 
cient, they  prefer  that  this  be  taught  them  in  French,  and  thus  there  were,  before 
the  fire,  eight  schools  of  that  description,  which  were  frequented  by  400  children 
of  both  saxes. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Truly,  education  had  made  little  progress  in  three-quarters  of  a 
i*entur>'.  Hienville,  nearly  fifty  years  before,  had  asked  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college,  and  even  now  there  was  no  call  for  one.  To  be 
sure,  if  there  had  been  no  national  prejudice  in  the  way  there  might 
have  been  some  call  for  the  higher  branches  in  which  instruction  was 
oflfenMl  by  the  Spanish  sc*hool.  Perhaps,  if  Bienville's  request  had 
been  granteil,  there  mii^ht  have  l>een  by  this  time  a  hij^h  ideal  of  cul- 
ture establishecl  in  the  colony.  But,  after  all,  leisure  and  a  wealthy 
ctomni unity  form  the  indispensable  ba<*kfjcround  before  any  picture  of 
culture  can  be  so  much  as  sketched  in,  and  in  this  si>arse  settlement 
it  was  the  nius<*le  fon*es  that  the  exigencies  of  daily  life  demanded,  or 
such  mental  employments  as  brought  a  distinct  monetary  return. 

THE  SPANISH   RULE. 

A  <*ensus  taken  in  1788  gAve  the  colony  a  population  of  about  43,000. 
This  was  quite  an  increase  over  the  last  number  reiK)rted,  and  shows 
that  its  gnmth  was  stewly.  The  Sfmnish  rule  hail  been  growing  more 
ami  m(»re  fiopuiar  in  the  country,  and  marriages  were  not  infrequent 
lietween  the  Spanish  officials  and  the  native  Creoles,  (iovernor  Mirt) 
retumeil  to  S|iain  in  171*1.  He  is  thus  favorably  characterize<l  by 
Martin,  who  is  not  inrlinetl  to  praise  the  Si>anish  administration:  """He 
rttrriffi  irtih  hint  Ih*  <j<mkI  winhe^  nnd  regret  a  ofihe  colon  ists,^^ 

Th#»  old  French  spirit,  however,  broke  out  afresh  during  the  admin- 
istration of  his  su<i^*swor,  Banm  Carondelet.  Ripples  fn>m  the  distant 
whirlfiofd  of  the  Fn'uch  revidution  bn)ke  against  this  ([uieted  land, 
and  th««  music*  of  th«*  Marseillaim'  and  (/a  im  tlirt^w  the  French  ix>pu- 
lation  lMi4*k  into  that  love  for  France*  which  was  now  lKHM>me  the  lovr 
of  lilnTtv.  Out*  hundriMl  and  flftv  of  the  citizens  were  lM>ld  eiiouirh 
to  ofienly  aildress  a  |ietition  tci  tht*  Fr^nrh  (tovernmeut  praying  for  a 
reannexatioiL     The  governor  sent   around   a   counter  memorial   in 
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ndiich  the  signers  were  to  avow  their  devotion  to  the  Spanish  King. 
He  forbade  the  singing  of  revolutionary  songs  in  the  theaters,  and 
Tentured  to  arrest  six  of  the  leading  malconteutfi  and  send  them  to 
Havana,  where  they  were  detained  for  a  year. 

SUGAR  CANE   INTRODUCED. 

In  the  year  1794  New  Orleans  was  again  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  with  losses  greater,  if  anything,  than  had  Ixn^n  occasioned  by 
fhe  fire  of  1788.  In  1795,  however,  a  source  of  new  prosperity  was 
opened  to  the  colony  by  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  industry,  which 
was,  perhaps,  an  ample  compensation  for  all  such  losses  by  fire. 
From  this  source  came  the  great  wealth  of  Louisiana  in  later  days. 

BISHOP    PEl^ALVERT  ON  THE  SPANISH    SCHOOL  AND    THE    URSULINES 

CONVENT. 

From  a  report  of  Bishop  Peilalvert,  i*ecently  come  over  to  take  charge 
of  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  colony,  we  may  get  glimpses  of  the 
state  of  education  in  1795.  Not  to  include  general  denunciations  of 
the  licentious  character  of  the  men  and  their  failure  to  observe  i-elig- 
lons  duties,  like  fasts,  etc.,  we  find  the  following  more  particular 
statements: 

The  Spanish  school  which  has  been  established  here  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown 
is  kept  as  it  ought  to  be;  but  as  there  are  others  which  are  French  and  of  which 
one  alone  is  opened  by  authority  and  with  the  regular  license,  and  as  I  was  igno- 
rant of  the  faith  professed  by  the  teachers  and  of  their  morality,  I  have  prescribed  for 
tliem  such  regpilations  as  are  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  our  legislation. 

Excellent  results  are  obtained  from  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  in  which  a 
goo<l  many  ^rls  arc  educated;  but  their  inclinations  are  so  decidedly  French  that 
they  have  even  refused  to  admit  amonj?  them  Si)anish  women  who  wished  to 
become  nuns  so  loni^  as  these  applicants  should  remain  ignorant  of  the  French 
idiom;  and  they  have  shed  many  tears  on  ac<*ount  of  their  being  oblige<l  to  read 
in  Spanish  books  their  spiritual  exercises  and  to  comply  with  the  other  duties  of 
their  commmiity  in  the  manner  prescnUnl  to  them. 

This  is  the  nursery  of  those  future  matrons  who  will  inculcate  on  their  children 
the  principles  which  they  here  imbibe.  The  education  which  they  receive  in  this 
institntion  is  the  cause  of  their  l)eing  less  vicious  than  the  other  sex.  As  to  what 
the  boys  are  taught  in  the  Spanish  school,  it  is  soon  forgotten.  Should  their  edu- 
cation be  continued  in  a  college,  they  would  be  confirmed  in  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, in  the  gocnl  habits  given  to  them,  and  in  their  loyalty  as  faithful  vassals  to 
the  Crown.  But  they  leave  the  school  when  still  very  young  and  retire  to  the 
houses  of  their  jwrents,  mostly  situated  in  the  country,  where  tht»y  hear  neither 
the  name  of  Uod  nor  of  the  King,  but  daily  witness  the  corrupt  morals  of  their 
parents.* 

LK   MOXITEUK   I>K   LA    LOriSI.\NF-. 

In  tlir  year  17t»4  (ioveriior  Carondclfl  started  the  first  H4»wspap<*r 
in  tbr  ('t»uiitrv,  '*  L<»  M(>iiit<*ur  d<'  la  Louisiane." 

*Uavarr«'*.  III.  p.  ;Ks  et  se<i. 
1155— No.  1 '2 
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TRANSFER  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Gn*Ht  iM»liti(*al  <'liaii^eH  wen*  K<'i"K<>i)  ii>  Kun>i)6  at  this  time.  Xapo- 
l(H>n*H  ambit ious  eye  was  tiiriHHl  on  I^Hiisiana  also.  On  the  15th  of 
S*pt«»ni!xT.  1S<M»,  Sjmin  n»tnKMHltMl  the  territor}'  to  France  by  a  secret 
tn'aty.  for  war  was  then  in  pro^n'ss  with  Kn^hind,  and  NaiK)leon  did 
not  ran»  to  exiMwe  I^Miisiana  to  the  mercy  of  the  English  fleet.  So  the 
government  remaincnl  <»stensi!>ly  Spanish  until  I^ussat  arrive<l  on 
Man*h  iN;,  lS(i3,  to  take  ixmst^ssion  for  France  as  colonial  prefect.  The 
IMipuiatiuii  was  wild  with  joy  at  being  Frenchmen  again,  but  they 
admit t4Hl  that  there  waa  no  caiiS4»  of  inmiplaint  against  the  Simnish 
Govern  m«Mit. 

For  fM»me  time  prt*vious  NaiMileon  had  iK'en  in  negotiation  with  the 
rnitiHl  States  for  the  sale  of  I^misiana,  ami  I^ussat  had  not  been  in 
the  <-<dony  mon*  than  a  few  we<*ks  U^fore  he  was  informed  that  he  had 
lNM*n  ap|M>int4Hl  commissioner  (m  the  imrt  of  France  to  deliver  thecol- 
i>ny  to  itj*  new  owners.  The  Spanish  officers  had  not  lieen  withdrawn, 
and  on  the  .'^>th  of  Novemb<*r,  1S<):{,  C'asa  Calvo  and  Salce<lo  made,  in 
the  eity  hall,  a  formal  delivery  of  the  colony  fnmi  Spain  to  France. 
On  the  i^>th  of  I>tH*i*m!M*r  William  ('.  i\  Clailwrne  received  the  keys 
of  the  eity  from  I^iissat,  and  with  this  sign  I^ouisiana  l>ecame  the 
territory'  of  the  Unitefl  Statin*. 

RE.su  ME. 

So  nnK'h  for  the  eurrent  of  events  during  more  than  a  century  of 
FnMH'h  and  Spanish  c<»ntn)l.  Into  minute  particulars  the  writer  has 
not  «*ntenMl,  for  such  would  illsuit  thepur|)oseof  this  volume.  All  that 
in  any  way  thn>ws  light  on  the  ctmditions  of  culturt^  in  the  colony 
has  lMN*n  incoriH>rat4Ml  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  far,  at  least,  as  materials 
have  lii*en  ai*<*<»ssi!>le.  The  fai'ts  t  hat  give  external  evidence  of  cult  ure 
are,  l»riefly,  these:  In  17l*7  a  com|mny  of  Ursuline  nuns  came  over  to 
takeeharge  of  the  h<ispital  and  to  teach.  As  late  as  171i5  the  Spanish 
HiHhop  I*ei\alvert.  in  a  sharp  attac^k  on  the  moral  and  educational  con- 
dition of  the  4*<»lony.  found  occasion  to  commend  the  work  done  in  the 
rrHulineHi*h<iol.  Shortly  liefore  the  mid<lle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Governor  Bienville urgt^l  on  the  F'n»nch  (government  theestal)lishment 
i»f  a  <'<illeg«\  a  n^juest  he  ha<l  often  made  iK'fore.  Toward  t  he  last  quar- 
ter of  th«*e«*ntury  there  had  lM»en  establishiHl  a  Spanish  sch<K>l  under 
four  maAters,  but  it  wa>  not  well  attendee!. ^  There  were  at  the  time 
wvenil  private  F'reneh  schools  that  were  quite  well  attendtMl. 

*  Mt^^>iu*v|iti«>n<»  pzint  as  totheenomnii?eiiient  of  education  by  Spain.  L.  Loew- 
(*ii9tfiii.iD  n  littU*  i«ket«-hor  thvSt.  LoainCatbeilral.  8|>eiksof  t he abov«^ mentioned 
M'htiol  AA  the  wjlttary  la^taoceof  help  )dv«'D  by  the  Simnish  <iovernni(:*nt  for  edu- 
ration.  We  fiu'1.  how*«ver.  in  the  early  lej^irilatiTH  rei'onlH  of  th<*  State  that  the 
titb*  WW*  i'oiifino«H|  to  tvrtain  lands  in  St.  (*harleri  Parish  that  had  been  in^nt'd 
by  th«'  ^(Mnish  i  to%-emnient  forft*hool  pur|>o^«*-  In  an  atUlrenH  «  D«»  Bow's  Review, 
Jantmrv.  I**!?  »wfor»'  thf  I»almanm  l1iHt4>riral  Societv.  Mr.  11.  A.  Hnlliird  wiiil:  •*  It 
cmnnoi  bf<lriii«il  that  th<*nfw(toveriim**nt  wa.H  lilKTal.  andeven  [>at<frnal.  I^nda 
wrrv  <li»tnbotMl  ipntaitotuly  to  uie«*t  the  wants  of  an  increasing  popalation,  and 
diriK*t  tazatioa  was  naknown  in  the  province.'* 
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]K>N   ANDRRH  ALMONA»TER. 

In  this  early  period  Louisiana  c*an  boaMt  of  at  least  one  public- 
spiritecl  benefactor  to  education  an<i  religion.  We  have  seen  above 
how  Almonaster  provided  a  school  house  for  the  Sjianish  school  when 
the  grea,t  fire  hmi  cnmsunieii  their  own  building.  He  further  built,  at 
a  cost  of  *1U,000,  a  hospital  (17H4-1780),  a  chapel  for  the  Ursulines 
(1787),  and  in  1702  the  St.  I^mis  ('athedral,  designeil  to  cost  *50,0U0, 
was  l>egun  at  his  charges.* 

EXTRAt'TS   FROU   CONTEHPORARV   D(K^UMENT8. 

This  is  the  limiteil  material  the  histories  furnish  us  for  sketching  a 
pictun?  of  the  culture  t>f  those  times.  Fortunately  a  goodly  number 
of  contemporary  descriptions  of  the  country  arc  extant,  and  from 
them  may  be  gathered  here  and  there  passages  giving  their  authors' 
appreciation  of  the  people  and  their  cultivation.  Of  ('ourse  these  do 
not  agree  with  one  another,  but  doubtless  from  these  conflicting 
estimates  the  rea<ler  may  reach  a  judgment  for  himself.  In  forming 
our  opinions,  however,  we  must  bear  it  in  mind  that  character  is 
elusive,  and  estimations  of  character  subjective.  Therefore  from 
any  very  jaundiced  ai*count  we  must  infer  the  |)ersonal  disappoint- 
ments of  the  critic,  or  at  least  a  lack  of  adaptability  to  new  circum- 
stances and  conditions. 

I.  Voyage  A  la  Louisiane,  1794-1798.  Haudrj- des  Lozieres.  Paris, 
1802. 

The  fftcoltieA  of  the  Lonisiana  m  m  de^  elop  early.  He  haa  from  birth  the  great- 
eat  readineea  for  art^  and  8c*ience8.  If  this  was  seconded  by  edocation,  he  might 
one  day  take  poaiticm  among  the  moat  polished  |)eople  in  the  world. 

The  women,  bom  in  a  healthy  climate,  where  corrupt  cuiitoms  do  not  degrade 
the  moral  nor  alter  the  physical  nature,  are  of  a  bloommg  freshness.  Their  conn- 
tenaiices  bespeak  health  and  lovely  innocence.  All  are  either  pretty  or  beantifnl, 
gay  without  co(|uetry.  amiable  without  deception,  their  teeth  long  keep  their 
whiteness,  and  their  lips  a:e  always  carmine.  We  may  without  flattery  or  exag- 
geration apply  to  them  what  we  heir  told  of  the  Circassians  and  Georgians 
(p.  l.-»).    •    •    • 

Some  yearn  before  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  some  Capuchin  mission- 
aries had  fixed  their  abode  in  Louisiana,  and  they  can  not  be  reproached  with  ever 
•haying  meddled  with  te  i  po  al  affairs.  The  monks  were  righteous  and  instituted 
good  customs.    •    •    • 

We  have  also  to  say  much  in  praise  of  the  Ursulines*  convent,  which  was  estab- 
lished almost  at  the  same  time.  It  was  the  only  school  for  girls:  therefore  pre- 
cious. There  they  cultivated  the  dec'ided  taste  they  have  for  virtues  and  the  arts 
of  pleasing.  It  was  a  great  blessing  to  have  this  resource  in  a  country  so  remote 
from  all  communication,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  so  precise  agreement  of  customs 
and  language  between  this  country  and  France,  an  agreement  much  greater  than 
any  that  exists  in  the  other  colonies,  is  due  to  this  convent.  Out  of  it  have  gone 
women  worthy  objects  of  admiration,  girls  of  heroic  virtue,  mothers  of  families 
that  might  even  serve  as  a  pattern  to  those  cited  in  other  countries  ( p.  1 7 ) .    *    *    * 

When  Louisiana  shall  have  reached  but  a  part  of  the  splendor  of  which  she  is 


*  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  p.  99. 
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cmpalile,  she  will  become  the  conntry  of  the  arts.  The  men  that  she  brings  forth 
have  a  great  natoral  aptitnde  for  everything  that  calls  for  the  effort  of  conception 
or  the  renonrces  of  memory.  The  temperature  of  the  climate  that  gives  to  their 
existence  its  happiest  development  renders  them  susceptible  to  force  of  mind  as 
of  body.  They  resemble  in  their  development  their  trees  and  their  plants.  I  do 
not  know  if  I  deceive  myself,  bnt  wherever  I  have  seen  the  earth  give  forth  beau- 
tifnl  productions  spontaneously  I  have  thought  that  I  saw  men  equally  beautiful 
and  vigorous.  Are  we  aught  but  walking  plants?  Are  we  so  suited  to  the  earth 
that  by  our  very  living  we  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  vegetation?  (p.  836). 

II.  Vue  de  1h  colouie  Esiiagnole  du  Mississippi,  etc.,  par  un  obser- 
vat«ur  resident  sur  \es  lieux.     Duvalloii,  Witeur.     Paris,  1803. 

It  is  still  to  be  observed  that  the  physiognomy,  that  mirror  of  the  soul,  presents 
In  both  sexes  more  good  nature  than  goodness,  more  conceit  than  pride,  more  cun- 
ning than  penetration,  and  is  ordinarily  neither  spiritual  nor  distinguished.  «  •  » 
(p.  202). 

Prom  what  I  have  just  said  it  rei«uits  that  the  Creoles  of  this  oouutry,  nearly  all 
of  them  bom  of  parents  of  low  origin  who  came  to  seek  their  fortune  in  this  cor- 
ner of  the  world  and  did  not  find  it,  brought  up  conseciuently  in  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  coarseness,  have  necessarily  preserved  the  imprint  of  their  surround- 
ings, except  a  few  of  them,  whose  parents,  either  well  bom  or  washed  of  their 
vulgarity  by  a  little  wealth,  have  had  them  educated  in  Europe.  Accordingly 
with  this  exception,  an  exception  strongly  pronounced  in  this  country,  most  of 
the  Creolee  of  Louisiana  have  the  vices  and  faults  that  belong  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  generally  speaking  lieen  educated.  They  are  coarse,  envious, 
selfish,  avaricious,  presumptuous,  abusive,  lacking  sensibility,  deceitful,  sharp 
tongued,  boastful,  and,  beyond  all,  utterly  (i  vingt-<|uatre  carats)  ignorant  (many 
of  them  not  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  even),  and  they  pride  themselves  on 
their  ignorance  so  far  as  to  grestly  prefer  a  shotgun  to  a  pen  and  paddling  a  canoe 
to  coming  near  a  desk.  One  of  these  I  have  described  said  naively  before  me  one 
day  that  his  surest  way  of  getting  to  sleep  was  to  open  a  book.  Another  had  such 
an  antipathy  for  all  tliat  sprung  from  the  typographic  art  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  hand  him  a  printed  sheet,  a  simple  newspaper,  to  get  rid  of  him  at  once. 
and  send  him  scampering  off  at  a  great  rate.  A  third,  on  the  contrary,  who  pre- 
ferred reading  and  lealously  devoted  himself  to  it,  passed  under  my  very  eyes  as 
a  sort  of  fool  or  crack-brained  fellow.  In  a  word,  a  library  in  this  c*onntry  is,  I 
think,  almost  an  rart*  as  the  ph<i*nix,  and  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  a 
very  few  aMort«*«l  bookH  can  be  found,  and  that,  too.  only  in  the  homes  of  a  few 
Prsnchmen  ratablished  in  the  colony. 

I  am  going  in  this  matter  to  cite  a  fact  of  little  importance,  bnt  characteristic,  in 
support  of  what  I  have  just  said.  A  governor-general  of  French  nationality  or 
origin.  X.  de  Carondelet.  thought  fit  a  few  years  ago  to  give  his  permission  for 
the  estal»lishment  of  a  printing  house  in  New  Orleans  for  the  publication  of  a 
gaxette  entitled  **  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Louisiane.'*  (Cf.  aUive.  p.  17.  J  In  thiH  were 
printed  items  relative  to  (*ommerce,  agriculture,  or  other  objects  of  public  utility 
as  well  MM  paragraphu  for  political  news.  Our  Creoles  an^  generally  very  curious 
and  fSKi-r  altout  all  foreign  news.  This  newsfiaiier  wait  moreover  well  edited.  In 
consideration  of  all  this  it  was  to  be  presnm€>d  that  there  would  be  conse(|uently 
a  numlier  of  KulHicribeni  to  this  colonial  newH|)aper.  Well,  what  was  the  case?  I 
will  t«*ll  you.  I  got  it  from  the  editor  himself  that  never,  since  the  first  publica- 
tion «(f  thij*  newiipii|ier  np  to  the  prefwnt  time.  haM  it  reaohM  a  number  of  eighty 
subH*n|»ti«ins  at  unc*f.  mostly  tnmi  £uro|ieans  or  foreignt^rH.  Parsimony  on  one 
side  (lulike  for  reaJtug  on  the  other,  in  what  renders  our  Creoles  averse  to  such 
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things.  From  tliiB  oharacteristio  one  can  picture  to  himself  the  rest.  Moreorer 
we  most  hear  well  in  mind  that  if  the  Spanish  Gk>yemment  did  not  find  a  taste  for 
literature  eetahlished  in  this  country  it  has  not  at  least  introduced  it.  Ah,  do  you 
all  whom  the  lore  of  study  and  literature  inflames,  shun  a  residence  in  LouisiMia? 
The  air  of  this  region  is  fatal  to  the  muses  (p.  205,  et  seq. ). 

From  this  pictjire  of  the  moral  imperfections  which  are  common  to  the  men  of 
Louisiana  I  willingly  turn  to  the  details  of  some  good  equalities  which  it  would 
he  unjust  to  refuse  them,  and  which  we  know,  besides,  are  often  joined  with  vices 
and  faults  which  seem  opposed  t^  them  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  impenetrable 
abjTss  of  contradictions  that  unites  at  one  and  the  same  time  extremes  and  con- 
founds them  together.  Faithful  to  their  engagements,  good  husbands,  tender 
fathers,  and  submissiye  sons,  they  are,  besides,  laborious,  even  industrious,  well 
adapted  to  the  mechanic  arts,  workmen  by  instinct,  and  they  easily  imitate  all 
works  which  depend  on  correctness  of  vision  and  suppleness  of  hand.  They  are 
not  at  all  given  over  to  libertinage;  and  even,  although  very  ignorant,  they  have 
in  their  youth  a  certain  natural  perspicacity,  and  a  pecaliar  aptness  for  learning 
the  little  they  are  taught  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  fire  of  straw  and  soou  extin- 
guished for  lack  of  nourishment  and  training.  Perhaps  they  only  lack,  to  develop 
their  intellectual  faculties  and  give  resource  to  their  enervated  souls,  able  teachers 
and  good  institutions,  and  this  is  just  what  has  always  been  wanting  and  still  is 
wanting  in  this  country.  Perhaps  also  (and  1  am  quite  sure  of  it)  such  institutions 
can  never  take  root  in  this  place,  and  it  will  be  requisite,  from  dire  necessity,  for 
the  Creole  youth,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  education,  to  be  dispatched  from 
their  country  and  sent  beyond  seas  into  Europe,  or  at  least  to  some  of  the  principal 
States  of  the  northern  part  of  America,  where  some  years  a^^o  pretty  good  colleges 
were  formed,  whose  number  and  worth  will  increase  with  time.    •    •    • 

From  the  men  let  us  pass  to  the  women,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  society. 
We  have  already  observed  their  exterior,  and  shall  now  examine  the  moral  side. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  the  physical,  they  have  more  advantages  and  gain  more  from 
being  known  than  the  men.  They  have  in  general  more  penetration  and  less 
rudeness.  As  poorly  educated  as  the  men,  the  lack  of  education  is  less  apparent 
in  theui,  and  the  bad  qualities  which  result  therefrom  are  by  no  means  as  evident 
as  in  the  former.  Many  of  them  even  possess  a  natural  vivacity  and  instinct  for 
sociability,  and  few  men  in  this  country  are  endowed  to  an  e(|ual  extent.  If  a 
stranger  of  fair  appearance  enters  a  house  and  asks  to  spend  the  night,  ordinarily 
it  will  be  the  mistress  of  the  place  that  receives  him,  entertains  him.  and  does  all 
the  honors  of  the  house,  while  the  manter,  after  a  few  minutes*  conversation  to 
which  he  contributes  very  little,  feeling  more  likely  than  not  as  if  he  were  on 
thorns,  will  go  without  ceremony  to  his  rustic  occupations,  not  to  make  his  appear- 
ance again  until  meal  time,  seeming  to  be  rather  the  agent  than  the  sfwuse  of  the 
lady.  Accordingly,  the  women  of  Louisiana,  having  more  resolution  and  intelli- 
gence than  their  CYeole  husbands,  take  that  ascendency  over  them  which  is  based 
on  their  sufierior  wit  and  decision  of  character,  and  no  iieroeptible  abuse  arises, 
the  manaKemeut  of  affairs  being  nevertheless  united.    *    *    *     (p.  241  et  seq). 

Moreover,  the  Louisiana  women,  imrticularly  those  bom  on  the  plantations  and 
living  there,  have  various  estimable  cjualities.  Respectful  daughters,  affectionate 
wives,  tender  mothers,  and  caret  ul  housekeepers,  exhibiting  many  details  of 
domestic  economy,  honest,  reserved,  decent—to  put  it  all  in  a  word,  they  are  in 
general  very  good  women    *    *    *    (p.  24o). 

In  fine,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  all  that  has  just  been  put  forth 
relative  to  the  physical  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  men 
and  women,  is  only  from  the  general  point  of  view,  and  needs  restriction  in  every 
respect.  If  among  them  there  are  many  men  ignorant,  harsh,  selfish,  false,  med- 
dling, boastful,  and  conceited,  others  may  be  found  to  match  them  who  are 
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•olighteiit^.  bunuuie,  generons.  sincere,  complaisant,  modest,  and  truthful,  par- 
ticnlarlj  those  who  have  been  educated  m  Europe    *    *    *    (p.  246). 

There  is  in  this  country  no  other  public  institution  appropriated  to  the  educa- 
tioo  of  youth  except  a  mere  school  established  by  the  GK>vemment  and  composed 
of«  say,  .'lO  children,  almost  all  from  i>oor  families,  where  instruction  is  given  in 
French  and  Spanish  in  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  and  the  convent  of  French 
Bons.  who  have  a  few  boarding  pupils  and  keep  a  class  for  day  pupils.  There  is 
alao  a  boarding  school,  which  was  formed  for  young  Creoles  (men)  about  fifteen 
months  ago  by  a  man  who  does  not  lack  talents  in  this  direction:  but  as  cheap- 
new  is  the  main  thing  in  this  country,  and  the  cost  of  his  school,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  he  proposed  to  employ  special  teachers  besides  himself,  appeared 
too  dear  to  the  oolonista,  the  fine  fellows*  not  being  able  to  dispute  the  teacher *s 
personal  merits,  sought  to  depreciate  his  exactness  and  care  over  a  small  number 
of  pupib  intrusted  to  him  by  European  parents,  or  parents  who  had  been  educated 
in  Europe,  and  thus  make  an  excuse  for  not  patronizing  him.  This  school,  not 
being  abla  to  support  itself  in  a  suitable  manner  with  so  little  means,  has  come  to 
afanoat  nothing,  and  our  great  merchants  of  New  Or.  cans  and  others  have  con- 
tinued to  send  their  children,  because  of  saving  $2  a  month,  to  little  schools  scat- 
tered hers  and  there  in  the  city,  and  so  make  a  good  excuse  for  getting  them  out  of 
the  way  a  part  of  the  day  without  reflecting  on  the  emptiness  and  positive  harm- 
fnlnees  of  that  sort  of  education;  and  our  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo  planters  in  the 
country  are  contented  to  pick  up  on  the  public  road  a  poor  devil  to  whom  they 
give  lodging,  board,  and  a  trifling  wage  for  his  undertaking  to  give  instruction  as 
far  as  his  knowledge  goes—that  is  to  say,  no  great  way—to  restive  pupils,  aware 
that  the  wretched  pedagogue  has  no  real  authority  over  them  and  perceiving  noon 
that  their  preceptor  is  almost  regarded  by  their  parents  as  an  out  and  out  servant 
or  a  hireling  domestic.  Such  is  the  care  that  is  paid  in  this  country  to  that 
easKUtial  part  of  public  order,  education:  such  is  the  encouragement  they  give, 
the  regard  and  consideration  they  show  to  the  persons  charged  by  the  State  with 
a  work  as  ungrateful  and  painful  in  its  details  as  it  is  noble  and  interesting  in  its 
aims.  Yet  these  same  people  will  say.  in  order  to  excuse  the  tone  of  ignorance 
and  coarseness  that  reigns  among  them,  that  their  country  lacks  good  teachers! 
Ah.  put  on  it  the  valuation  that  you  ought— most  of  all,  that  which  dollars,  of 
which  you  are  besides  very  saving,  can  not  «ecure,  and  which  springs  from  a 
rational  esteem  and  certain  considerations  to  which  an  honorable  soul  is  more 
alive  than  to  everything  alse— and  you  will  then  have  instructors  worthy  to  bear 
that  respectable  name,  in  place  of  your  schoolmaiiters.  absolutely  inca(>able  of 
communicating  to  your  youth  the  feeblest  spark  ot  taste  for  the  fine  arts  or  of 
conducting  them  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  gate  ot  science,  closed  to  them  for- 
ever as  wfll  as  to  their  stupid  pupils.  Or,  better  still,  send  these  youths,  ron^h 
and  half  savages,  out  of  the  country,  make  them  cross  seas  and  go  and  find  in 
Ennipe  the  flame  of  genius  and  talent,  to  c6me  back  ono  day  and  enlighten  their 
country,  as  Prometheus  went  long  ago  to  the  hearth  fire  of  the  sun,  stole  the 
firr.  and  bore  it  to  the  earth  to  animate  Pandora  (p.  2U3  et  se<|). 


III.  M«'-moinfi  Hiir  la  I>miHiana  et  1h  Nouvelle-Orleans,  par 
M.  •  •  •.  <(*HtHl<>^uf<l  in  the  PealKxiy  I^ibiary  of  Baltimort^  as 
Want««.)    PariH,  Hiillarvl,  is<4. 

The  only  buildings  which  art*  susceptible  of  any  remark  are  the  barracks,  the 
park  (»f  artillery,  and  the  public  Kt4iri'hous(ii.  all  of  which  were  built  by  the  French 
when  tht^  cfilimy  belung«d  to  that  (^>vemment.  A  charity  hospital  is  also  to  be 
seen  there  which  has  been  ctmstructed  at  the  expeuKe  of  a  merchant  who.  in  his 
relations  with  the  Spanish  Government,  made  a  fortune  so  immense  that  he  was 
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able  to  confltmct  this  hoepital  and  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  colony  [cf.  aboye. 
p.  lOj.  There  is  in  this  city  a  convent  of  nuns  who,  as  I  have  l)een  told,  no  longer 
receire  novices.  There  are,  besides,  some  Capuchins;  bnt  thoy  have  no  convent, 
merely  waiting  for  the  eventual  vacancies  in  the  parishes  of  the  colony  (p.  7). 

The  population  of  New  Orleann  is  to-day  composed  of  as  many  foreigners. 
almo8t.  as  ot  Creoles.  The  latter  are  nearly  all  of  French  origin.  The  Sjianish 
(Government  can  hardly  l)e  detcH^ted  in  this  city  and  in  nmny  parts  of  Louisiana, 
except  from  the  care  thoy  show  in  choosing  citizens  of  that  nation  to  fill  the  pub- 
lic offices.  In  all  other  respects  it  would  b;^  easy  to  think  it  a  French  colony,  so 
much  in  customs,  langniage*  manners,  and  tastes,  do  they  renemble  the  French. 

The  Creoles  are.  in  general,  tall,  well-proportioned,  active,  and  they  show  to 
advantage  their  aptitude  for  pleasing.  In  the  opinion  of  educated  men  they  are 
not  well  adapted  to  the  exact  sciences.  This  Inaptitude  proceeds  purely  from  the 
defects  of  their  education,  from  the  dissipation  in  which  they  are  kept  from 
infancy,  and  from  the  lack  of  application,  to  which  they  are  not  constrained  in 
youth. 

The  women  of  Louisiana  are  nearly  all  pretty  and  pleasant,  rather  thuu  regu- 
larly beautiful.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  bright  color,  which  comes  and 
goes;  for  elegant  figures,  lieautif  ul  eyes  and  teeth,  and  specially  for  their  sui^erb 
suits  of  hair. 

There  is  at  New  Orleans  no  public  institution  nor  hall  for  literary  purposes,  nor 
any  other  place  of  reunion  for  men  who  would  find  in  discussions  of  litiraturo, 
physics,  natural  history,  or  politics  occasions  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
fatiguing  calculations  of  commerce,  which  is  still  limited. 

The  women  have  adopted  the  custom  of  meeting  at  tea  parties.  In  imitation  of 
the  American  women  these  parties  end  nearly  always  with  gambling  for  stakes, 
higher  or  lower,  but  proving  that  this  taste  also  has  made  much  progress. 

About  six  months  ago  a  college  was  forme<l  for  the  education  of  yoTing  men. 
Such  an  establishment  had  been  absolutely  lacking  in  this  colony.  A  boarding  and 
day  school  for  girls  has  also  been  establishe<l.  The  instruction  they  receive  there 
seems  more  carefully  conducted  than  that  which  the  nuns  formerly  gave,  and  is 
therefore  preferable.  These  two  institutions— of  prime  imtiortance— ar '  duo  to 
French  refnge(»s.  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  public  instruction.* 

Then*  is  only  one  public  school  and  no  college  in  New  Orleans.  The  te;ichers 
are  paid  by  the  Government.  They  teach  only  the  Spanish  language.  There  are 
very  few  private  schools  for  children.  At  most,  only  half  of  the  inhabitants  know 
how  to  read  and  write,  and  in  this  numtier  only  about  a  hundred  acciuit  them- 
aelvea  with  credit.  In  general  their  knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  these  two 
arts,  although  they  appear  endowed  with  natural  talents  and  an  uncommon 
facility  for  everything  they  attempt. 

There  is  also  in  the  city  a  convent  of  Ursulines.  who  own  aliout  a  thonsan<l  acres 
of  land  divided  into  three  plan  tat  ions  givei)  over  to  farming.  The  nuns,  i\.\  French, 
are  only  ten  or  twelve  in  numlier.  Until  a  little  while  ago  the  sjune  nnmlier  of 
Spanish  ladies  lielonged  to  the  order,  but  they  withdr»*w  to  Havana  when  they 
leame<l  that  the  country  would  be  restore<l  to  France.  Those  who  r<*nmiii  receive 
young  )K):irding  pupils  to  instruct  them  in  reading,  writing,  and  sewing. 

They  are  always  perfectly  well  conducte<l.  and  in  general  are  resjiect^Ml  and 
loved  thr(»ughout  the  whole  province.  With  a  grant  of  |6()0  a  year  that  the  treas- 
ury makes  them  they  maintain  and  teach  twelve  orphans  (p.  112  et  seep. 

IV.  To  the  Hl)ove  extractH  we  may  a<hl  one  fnmi  an  a<*eount  of  tliiH 
n»$rion,  driven  by  William  Darby  in  lii.'<  work  entitled  A  (*(M>;rnii>liieAl 

*P.  12  et  se«|.     Written  fmm  New  <  Means  July  i.**,  1801. 
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I>efW*riptioii  of  the  StAt<»  of  Louisiana,  etc.,  New  York,  Olinstead, 
IHl 7,  Heoond  edition.  The  author  had  lived  in  Ix)uisiana  ever  since 
Oh  admiHHion  a»  a  State,  and  his  statements  are  therefore  based  on 
fioand  oh>M»r\'ation.H. 

The  gvrm  of  the  population  wan  Frenchmen  of  the  reign  of  Lonis  XIV;  conae- 
qoently  many  individnalB  eminent  for  their  talents,  virtues,  and  scientific  uo(|nire- 
ments  composed  fiart  of  the  original  estahlishment,  and  whose  [sic]  genius  con- 
trihuted  to  give  many  features  to  the  character  of  the  people,  which  their  posterity 
now  preserve  (p.  vi). 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  Louisiana  upon  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  complete  the  investigation,  it  will  he  necessary  to  establish  its 
effects  hIso  upon  the  mental  faculties  of  persons  bom  within  the  sphere  of  its  influ- 
ence. This  section  we  enter  upon  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  will  receive  with  equal  satisfaction  a  detail,  that  when  admitted  as 
oom*<*t.  must  lessen  the  prejudices  that  accident  and  design  have  engendered  to 
widf n  the  moral  distance  b.»tweeu  them  and  their  fellow  citizens  in  Louisiana. 
To  an  ingenuous  mind  nothing  administers  more  solid  satisfaction  than  to  flnd 
man  more  amiable  than  expected.  The  noble  enjoyment  arising  from  the  exchange 
of  sentiment  between  enlighten€>d  minds  is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  that  rea- 
son has  acxorded  to  man.  To  open  new  sources  of  this  sublime  fruition  is  con- 
ferring a  benefit  on  human  nature.  The  character  of  the  Creole  of  Louisiana  may 
be  drawn  in  few  words.  Endowed  with  quick  perception,  his  faculties  develop 
themselves  at  an  early  age;  if  found  ignorant,  it  is  not  the  ignorance  of  stupidity, 
but  arising  from  an  €>ducation  under  circumstances  unfavorable  to  imiirovement. 
Open,  liberal,  and  humane,  where  he  is  found  inhospitable,  it  is  the  fruit  of  a 
deception  he  dreads,  and  to  which  his  unsuspecting  nature  has  led  him  to  be  too 
often  the  victim.  Mild  in  his  deportment  to  others,  he  shrinks  from  contention;  a 
stranger  to  harshness,  his  condu«*t  in  the  pursuits  of  life  is  marked  by  kindness. 
Legal  disputes  that  seem  to  form  fiart  of  the  amusements  of  people  of  some  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  instinctively  avoided  by  the  Creole.  His  docility  and  hon- 
esty wcuro  him  from  injuring  others,  and  he  enters  the  temple  of  justice  with 
reluctance  to  demand  reparation  of  his  own  wrongs.  Sober  and  temperate  in  his 
pleasures,  he  is  seldom  the  victim  of  acute  or  chronic  disease.  His  complexion 
pale,  but  n«it  catlaverous,  bespeaks  health,  if  not  a  vigorous  frame.  His  strongly 
sfieaking  eye  beams  the  luster  of  a  mind  that  only  demands  opportunity  and 
objei't  to  develop  all  that  is  noble  and  useful  to  mankind.  If  the  Creole  of  Loui- 
siana feels  but  little  of  a  military  spirit,  this  a|Mithy  proceeds  not  from  timidity; 
his  ardent  mind,  light,  athletic  frame  of  Ixxly,  active,  indefatigable,  and  docile, 
would  render  him  well  «|ualifietl  to  perform  military  dnty  should  this  part  of  his 
character  ever  Iw  i*all«*<l  into  action.  The  peal  nf  national  glory  was  never  rung 
in  hl<i  youthful  ear.  One  g**neration  has  ari^^n  h' nee  .Spain  held  this  country,  and 
noble  waM  the  genu  that  retaine  1  its  frurtifyin'.<  power  under  the  blighting  influ- 
ence of  that  Uovernm«*nt.  Lmisiana  has  esca.MMl  the  gailing  and  torpid  yoke:  its 
inhabitants  will  share  the  genius  and  freedom  <»f  the  empire  in  which  they  are 
in(M>riN'nited. 

Thf  ronliality  with  which  the  LouisianianH  haile<l  their  introduction  into  the 
United  States  OoviTument  has  received  a  check  from  the  conduct  of  too  many 
Amfrican«*.  The  moment  th«»  change  was  effect#»<l  a  host  of  needy  adventurers, 
allure<l  by  the  siiftueen  of  the  climate,  th<*  Iioim^h  of  gain,  and  inflated  by  extrava- 
gant fX]**  ctation<t.  iipr**a4l  themselves  along  the  MisMi«Ni|»pi.  Many  men  of  candid 
mindn.  cubical  education,  and  n^efnl  pmf^'Hsional  endowim*ntH  havo  removed  and 
settl'M  in  L<iuiMana.  but  ^tme  without  «iIacation  ur  moral  principle,  prejudic«Ki 
a<ain«:  thf  |M*<»pl**  .-i«»  a  nation  whom  they  came  t«i  abuse*  and  reHid«*  amongst.     Too 
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ignonmt  to  aoqnire  the  language  of  the  country  or  to  appreciate  the  qnalitiee  of 
the  people,  thia  class  of  men  have  engendered  most  of  the  hatred  existing  between 
the  two  nations  that  inhabited  Louisiana.  The  evil  of  national  animoeitj  will 
gradually  subside  as  a  more  numerous  and  orderly  race  of  people  become  the 
improvers  of  the  public  lands    *    *    *    (p.  S7  et  seci.)* 

I  have  reserved,  to  close  the  subject,  the  examination  of  that  xMirt  of  the  people 
whose  moral  character  has,  in  every  cdvilixed  region  of  the  earth  and  in  all  ages, 
most  deeply  influenced  that  of  man.  It  needs  no  other  criterion  to  judge  of  the 
rank  that  nations  may  be  entitled  to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  the 
state  of  their  women. 

The  women  of  Louisiana  are  with  few  exceptions  well  formed,  with  a  dark, 
piercing  eye.  Their  movements  bespeak  warmth  of  imagination  and  a  high  flow 
of  animal  spirits,  while  their  features  indicate  good  nature  and  intelligence.  Ten- 
der, affectionate,  and  chaste,  but  few  instances  of  connubial  infidelity  arise  from 
the  softer  sex.  With  too  often  example  to  excuse  and  neglec^t  to  stimulate,  the 
most  sacred  of  human  contracts  is  fulfilled  on  their  parts  with  a  fidelity  that  does 
honor  to  their  sex.  In  all  parts  of  the  earth  and  in  all  ranks  of  society  women  are 
more  virtuous  than  men.  From  some  cause  that  operates  everywhere  the  moral 
sense  is  more  deeply  felt  and  more  uniformly  obeyed  by  women  than  by  men; 
more  temperate  in  their  enjojrments,  their  passions  are  more  under  the  guidance 
of  reason:  decent  in  their  deportment,  they  continually  counteract  the  predisposi- 
tion in  man  to  vulgar  senanality. 

As  wives,  aktara,  and  motbcn,  the  Creole  women  hold  a  rank  far  above  their 
apparent  means  of  education.  Frugal  in  the  expenses  of  life,  they  ueldom  lead 
their  families  into  distress  by  gratifying  their  pleasures  or  pride.  Rigid  economy 
that  may  be  called  a  trait  in  the  Creole  character  is  more  prominent  in  the  con- 
duct of  women  than  in  that  of  men.  Very  seldom  the  victims  of  inordinate  desires 
in  any  respect,  their  dress  is  regulated  by  neatness,  decency,  and  fruKslitv. 

That  this  picture  is  neither  the  effect  of  a  warm  imagination  that  delights  in 
clothing  objects  in  false  colors,  or  that  of  flattery^  will  be  admitted  by  generous, 
candid,  and  observing  men  of  all  nations,  who  have  had  the  honor  to  possess  the 
only  means  of  forming  a  judgment— converse  and  acquaintance  with  the  objects 
of  the  inquiry.  If  the  women  of  Louisiana  are  found  deficient  in  mental  endow- 
ment, the  reason  is  obvious —want  of  the  means  of  acquirement.  But  the  minds  of 
the  CYeole  women,  remarkably  active  and  tenacious,  are  much  less  ignorant  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Should  a  general  taste  for  reading  be  infused  into  Hociety, 
if  a  judgment  can  be  formed  by  the  strength  of  mind,  intuitive  perception,  and 
clear  discrimination  evinced  by  the  fair  of  Louisiana,  their  rank  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  will  be  respectable,  if  not  exalted.  At  this  moment  politeness,  esse, 
hospitality  to  strangers,  tenderness  to  their  relatives,  and  indulgence  to  their 
slaves,  attended  by  a  mild,  unobtrusive  decency  of  deportment,  mark  the  conduct 
of  the  Creole  women.  Exceptions  may  be  found,  but  the  general  outline  is  just 
(p.  276  et  seq.). 


Chapter  II. 

THE  BENEFICIARY  PERIOD. 
1803—1845. 


We  have  seen  how  slight  was  the  educational  equipment  of  Louisiana 
under  the  French  and  Spanish  regime,  but  the  desire  for  culture  must 
have  been  strong  and  active,  for  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  was  one  creating  a  university. 

XTNIVBRSITT  OF  ORLBAHa 

AN  ACT  to  liuititatf>  an  anirenity  in  the  Territory  of  OrleaiiB. 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas  the  independence,  happiness,  and  grandeur  of  every  republic  depend, 
under  the  influenoee  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  the  wisdom,  virtue,  talents,  and 
energies  of  its  citizens  and  rulers; 

And  whereas  science,  literature,  and  the  liberal  arts  contribute  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  improve  those  qualities  and  acquirements: 

And  whereas  learning  hath  ever  been  found  the  ablest  advocate  of  genuine  Wiy- 
erty,  the  best  supporter  of  rational  religion,  and  the  source  of  the  only  solid  and 
imperishable  glory  which  nations  can  acquire: 

And  forasmuch  as  literature  and  philosophy  furnish  the  most  useful  and  pleas 
ing  oi^cupations.  improving  and  varying  the  enjoyments  of  prosperity,  affording 
relief  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  hope  and  consolation  in  the  hour  of 
death. 

And  considering  that  in  a  Commonwealth  whose  humblest  citizen  may  he 
elected  to  the  highest  public  office,  the  knowledge  which  is  required  for  a  magis- 
trate should  be  widely  diffused. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enact eti  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  by  aui 
with  the  adrice  and  consent  of  the  leguUative  council  thereof.  That  an  university 
be.  and  is  hereby,  instituted  within  tnis  Territory,  to  be  called  and  known  by  the 
name  or  stile  [sic]  of  **  The  Unirersity  of  Orleans:**  that  the  regents  thereof  shall 
consist  of  the  governor  of  this  Territory,  the  judges  of  the  su|K>rior  court  thereof, 
the  judge  of  the  court  of  the  United  States  Tor  the  district  of  Orleans,  the  mayor 
and  the  recorder  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  president  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil for  the  time  being,  who  shall  always  be  regents  of  the  said  university  in  virtue 
of  their  respective  offices:  and  the  following  persons,  to  wit:  The  Rev.  Patrick 
Walsh,  Paul  Lanuffe,  Joseph  Fauri^,  Peter  Derbigny,  Lewis  Kerr.  Joseph  Laid, 
Dr.  Fortin.  Dr.  Robelot,  Dr.  Montegut,  Dr.  Le  Due,  Dr.  Dow.  James  Brown, 
Edward  Livingstone,  James  Workman.  Evan  Jones,  Mons.  Bore,  and  Mons. 
Destr^han:  and  that  the  places  of  such  of  the  said  regents  as  are  not  hereby 
declared  to  be  regents  in  virtue  of  their  office,  and  who  shall  resign  or  die.  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  supplied  by  the  legislature  of  this  Territory:  that  the  said 
regents,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  act.  shall  convene  at  such 
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time  and  piBc^  as  the  governor  ahaU  appoint,  and  by  plurality  of  Yoices  (by 
ballot)  choose  a  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor,  to  continue  in  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  said  ragents;  that  the  said  chancellor,  or  in  his  absence  from  the  said 
meeting,  the  vice-chancellor,  or  in  case  both  be  absent,  then  the  senior  regent 
present  (and  whose  seniority  shall  be  decided  by  the  order  in  which  the  regents 
are  named  or  appointed)  shall  preside,  and  in  case  of  division,  have  a  casting 
voice  at  all  meetinics  of  the  said  regents;  that  all  meetings  of  the  said  regents 
after  the  first  shall  lie  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  chancellor,  or  in  case  of 
his  death,  absence  from  the  Territory,  or  resignation  of  both  of  them  [sic] ,  then 
at  such  time  and  place  as  the  senior  regent  present  in  the  Territory  shall  appoint, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  or  senior  regent,  as  the 
case  in  virtue  of  the  above  contingencies  may  be,  to  order  and  call  a  meeting  of 
the  said  rsgents.  whenever  and  as  often  as  three  regents  shall  in  writing  apply  for 
and  request  the  same,  such  order  or  call  to  be  published  in  one  or  more  of  the 
public  new^iapers  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  such 
meeting;  and  further,  that  any  nine  of  the  said  regents,  meeting  at  the  time  and 
place  so  ordered,  shall  be  a  quorum,  and  be  enabled  to  transact  the  business  which 
by  this  act  they  shall  be  authorized  to  do  and  transact;  that  the  said  university 
be,  and  hereby  is.  incorporated,  and  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  **The  Uni- 
versity of  Orleans. "  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  power 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy  property,  real  and  personal. 

8k(*.  IL  And  br  H  Jurther  enacteii.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  appoint  by 
ballot  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  to  continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
corporation;  that  the  treasurer  shall  keep  fair  and  true  accounts  of  all  money  by 
him  received  and  paid  out.  and  that  the  fiecretary  shall  keep  a  fair  journal  of  all 
the  meetings  and  proceedings  of  the  corporation,  in  which  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
all  questions  siiall  be  entered,  if  reiinired  by  any  of  the  regents  present;  and  to  all 
the  books  and  papers  of  the  corporation  every  regent  shall  always  have  access  and 
be  permitted  to  take  copies  of  them. 

8ci\  III.  Andltr  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  regents  shall,  as  speedily  as 
may  be.  establish  a  college  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  and  Spanish  languages, 
as  well  as  in  the  sciences,  philosophy,  and  literature,  the  name  and  title  of  which 
said  college  shall  be  **the  College  of  New  Orleans.'*  That  the  said  regenU  shall 
appoint  for  the  said  purpose  and  to  preside  over  and  govern  the  said  college  a 
president  and  four  professors,  namely,  one  professor  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, logic,  and  ancient  history:  one  other  professor  for  the  Englifih.  French, 
and  H|ianish  Unguages,  rhetoric,  and  modem  history;  one  other  professor  for 
mathematics  and  natural  philosf>phy;  and  one  other  professor  for  moral  philoso- 
phy and  the  law  of  nature  and  nations:  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  presi- 
dent and  profensors  U>  instruct  and  give  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  said  college, 
according  to  such  plans  of  education  as  the  said  regents  may  approve  and  direct 
in  the  branches  ot  learning  above  mentioned;  that  the  said  president  and  pro- 
fessors, or  a  minority  of  them,  shall  be  called  and  stiled  [sic]  '*the  faculty  of  the 
college,**  which  faculty  shall  have  the  power  of  enforcing  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  said  regents  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  said 
college,  and  of  granting  and  confirming,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  said 
regents,  iinrh  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  to  such  students  of  the  col- 
lege whom,  by  their  |iroficiency  in  learning,  the  said  professors  shall  think  entitled 
to  them,  as  are  usually  granted  and  conferred  in  other  colleges  in  Euro|)e  and 
Amenc*a.  and  V*  grant  to  such  graduates  diplomas  or  certifies  ten,  under  the  com- 
mon seal  of  the  said  university,  to  authenticate  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
such  graduation :  and  that  the  said  president  and  professors  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  10 "Mi  behavior. 
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Sec.  IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  said  regents  shall,  as  speedily  as 
may  be,  establish  within  each  ooanty  of  this  Territory  one  or  more  academies  for 
the  instruction  of  yonth  in  the  French  and  English  languages,  reading,  writing, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography;  that  the  said  regents  shall  appoint  for  each 
of  the  said  academies  a  discreet  person  duly  qualified  to  be  a  master  thereof,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  instruct  the  pupils  placed  under  his  care  according  to  the  plan 
of  education  adopted  and  promulgated  by  said  regents,  and  to  enforce  tlie  rules 
onlained  by  the  said  regents  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  said  academy. 

And  whereas  the  prosperity  of  every  State  depends  greatly  on  the  education  of 
the  female  sex,  in  so  much  that  the  dignity  of  their  condition  is  the  strongest 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  civilized  from  savage  society: 

Sec.  V.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  regents  shall  establish  such  a  num- 
ber of  academies  in  this  Territory  as  they  may  judge  fit  for  the  instruction  of  the 
youth  of  the  female  sex  iu  the  English  and  French  languages,  and  in  such  branches 
of  polite  literature  and  such  liberal  arts  and  accomplishments  as  may  be  nuitable 
to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  pupils. 

Sec.  VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  regents, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  erect,  pur- 
chase, or  hire,  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient  for  carrying  the  purposes  of 
this  act  into  effect,  suitable  buildings  for  the  seminaries  and  establishments  con- 
templated by  this  act;  to  make  ordinances  for  the  government  and  discipline 
thereof;  to  establish  plans  of  education  therefor,  which  plans  shall  embrace  each 
and  every  of  the  languages,  sciences,  and  branches  of  learning  hereinbefore 
directed  to  be  taught  in  the  said  college  and  academies,  respectively;  to  regul  ite 
the  admission  of  students  and  pupils  into  the  same;  to  elect  and  appoint  persons 
of  suitable  learning  and  talents  to  be  the  president  and  professors  of  the  said  col- 
lege, and  the  masters  and  instructors  of  the  said  academies,  to  agree  with  them 
for  their  salaries  and  emoluments,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  said  college  and  acad- 
emies, and  examine  into  the  state  of  education  and  discipline  therein,  and  make  a 
yearly  report  thereof  to  the  legislature;  and  generally  to  do  all  lawful  matters 
and  things  whatsoever  necessary  for  the  maintaining  and  supporting  the  estab- 
lishments aforesaid:  Pnfvided,  hotrever.  That  no  ordinan<*es  nhall  be  of  force 
which  shall  be  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  laws  of  the  Territory, 
or  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

Sec.  VII.  And  for  the  more  extensive  communication  of  useful  knowledge. 

Be  it  further  enacteti.  That  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  establishment  of  the 
said  college  and  ai^emies,  the  said  regents  shall  establish  in  each  county  of  this 
Territory  (except  as  is  hereafter  provided  for),  and  in  such  place  in  each  county 
as  may  be  most  generally  convenient  and  acoonmiodating  to  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  one  public  library,  to  consist  of  such  works  in  the  French  and  English 
languages  as  the  said  regents  shall  approve  of  and  select;  that  the  said  regents 
shall  appoint  trustees  in  each  county  for  preserving  the  said  libraries,  and  shall 
make  proper  rules  and  ordinances  for  that  puriK»e;  and  also  for  regulating  the 
manner  in  which  ]>ers(>ns  may  be  admitted  to  read  in  the  said  libraries  and  in 
which  the  boolis  thereof  may  be  lent  out;  and  that  the  said  regents  may  appro- 
priate and  contribute  a  reasonable  sum  out  of  the  funds  of  the  said  university  for 
improving  and  augmenting  the  public  library  of  New  Orleans  instead  of  estab- 
lishing a  distinct  library  therein. 

Skc.  VIII.  And  Ite  it  further  eniicteii.  That  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
the  institutions  contemplated  by  this  act  there  shall  be  raised  annually  a  sum  not 
excetnling  $ri()jNH)  by  two  lotteries,  the  first  of  the  said  lotteries  to  lie  set  on  foot  as 
spee<lily  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  that  the  regents  of  the  said 
univenity  shall  appoint  five  discreet  persons  to  be  managers  of  the  said  lotteries, 
of  whom  shall  give  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  si^d  regents  in  such  sum 
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M  thmy  AM  direct,  conditioned  for  the  fmithful  discharge  of  the  dnty  required  of 
each  manager  by  this  act,  and  the  said  managers  shall  have  power  to  adopt  such 
nlwuiis  aa  tolhaai  may  seem  protier  to  sell  the  said  ticketn  and  to  superintend  the 
drawing  of  the  said  lotterks  and  the  payment  of  the  prixee:  and  that  as  often  as 
the  said  managers  shall  rec-eire  the  wum  of  $1,000,  they  shall  deposit  the  same  in 
the  l»uisiana  Bank;  and  the  said  managers  and  resents  shall  render  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  therein  at  the  next  session  of  the  legisibture  after  each  draw- 
ing: and  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  from  time  to  time,  to 
call  on  the  said  managers  and  regents  and  enforce  the  execution  of  the  pcofisions 
of  this  act. 

JUUEN  POYDRAS. 

President  of  ttte  Council, 
Approved  April  IV,  1H05. 

WllXlAM  C.  C.   ClJilBORNK, 

(hwemor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleann, 

lliiH  is  the  finit  word  uttered  by  the  people  of  I^uisiana  in  its 
sovereign  (*apaeity  on  the  Bubject  of  e<Uu*ation.  Without  any  n^gard 
whatever  for  the  laore  and  HpeeiouH  generalities  here  expressed,  we 
may  yet  nee  in  this  dinniment  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  what  is  better 
than  e<iueation — (Miltun*.  The  s(*heme  comprised  all  the  nei*essary 
elements  in  a  State  sehool  system,  preparatory  schools  leading  to  a 
coUe^,  and  all  under  one  general  supervision  to  secure  the  requisite 
uniformity  of  aim.  Perhaps  we  may  read  l>etween  the  lines  that  a 
real  university  loome<l  lief  ore  the  eyes  of  the  makers  of  this  act  after 
the  acaiiemies  and  college  should  have  beiMi  realized.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  (niucation  of  girls;  but,  liest  of  all,  was  the  contem- 
plat4Hl  estalilishment  of  librari€»4  in  every  county.  The  defect  in  all 
the  sulweciuent  schemes  for  higher  education  in  Louisiana  is  also 
iml)edde<l  in  this  act — the  bcmrti  of  regents  was  too  much  of  a  political 
complexion:  but  this  is  |>erhaps  very  generally  true  of  institutions 
est«blishe<l  by  the  .States.  That  the  act  could  not  at  first  be  put  into 
execution  was  to  have  lieen  expected,  but  it  was  nothing  short  of  a 
calamity  when  the  ideal  plan  embcMlied  in  this  act  was  Mt*t  aside  after 
a  few  years,  without  lieing  replace<l  by  any  other  consistent  and 
well-onienKl  scheme.  The  support  of  the  institutions  contemplated 
waii  unfortunately  juit  \i\xn\  a  lottery  franchise,  and  so  failure  was 
fore4loom«*4l,  for  in  those  days  lottery  franchises  were  procurable 
almost  anywhen*.  and  pnifits  were  not  so  large  as  they  have  since 
liecome.  .Sivc  for  the  um^^rtainty  of  the  funds  provided,  it  would  be 
quite  safe  to  say  that  if  thiH  plan  had  Ix^n  (lersistently  adhered  to 
till  the  pn^siMit  time  I^uisiana  wouUl  have  been  to-<lay  in  i>ossession 
of  a  very  satisfactory  e^lucational  4M|uipment. 

TBB  COLLBOB  OF  ORIJ3AK8. 

T\\\>  in.Htitution,  though  <*ombine4l  by  the  terms  of  the  act  with  a 
hirger  *M-h<»ol  ^ystem,  wc  shall  find  it  mon»  <»onvenient  to  di.scMiss  sep- 
anitvly.  Smic  of  the  Htatemcnts  to  l»e  ma4le,  however,  will  from 
their  nature  apply  to  the  general  4*onditionsof  the  inlucational  system. 
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Thu8  we  find  a  comment  on  the  nystem  in  a  mesnage  of  Governor 
Claiborne  to  the  legialatiire  in  1806: 

It  is  wittk  regret  I  hare  to  inform  jou  that  the  law  paaeed  by  the  legislative 
council,  *'An  act  to  establish  an  nniversity  in  the  Territorj  of  Orleans/*  does  not 
promise  to  adyance  the  interest  of  literature  with  the  rapidity  which  was  contem 
plated.    •    •    • 

The  doctrine  which  prevailed  in  an  ancient  republic  of  (Greece  with  respect  to 
their  youth  is  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  always  to  be  cherished  by  a  free 
people.  The  youth  should  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  state,  their  wel 
fare  should  constitute  a  primary  care  of  the  government,  and  those  in  power 
should  esteem  it  an  incumbent  duty  to  make  such  provisions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  rising  generation  as  will  enable  them  to  appreciate 
the  blessings  of  self-government  and  to  preserve  those  rights  which  are  destined 
for  their  inheritance.  I  am  one  of  those  that  admire  the  plan  adopted  by  some 
States  of  the  American  Union,  that  of  establishing  a  school  in  every  neighborhood 
and  supporting  it  by  a  general  tax  upon  the  society.  I  should  indeed  be  happy  to 
see  a  similar  policy  pursued  in  this  Territory,  and  a  tax  which  would  bear  alike 
on  every  individual  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  levied  for  that  purpose. 

One  eiTeet  of  this  message  may  be  seen  in  an  act  of  1807  whereby 
the  lottery  appropriation  was  revoked,  and  the  directors  reimbursed 
by  an  appropriation  of  $711,  the  sum  they  had  exi)ended  in  preparing 
for  a  drawing.  Other  effects  of  the  governor's  recommendation  will 
appear  below. 

APPROPRIATIONS — BEKEFICIARY   STIPULATIONS. 

Passing  over  some  previous  tinkering  with  the  university  act,  we 
find  in  an  act  of  April  9,  1811,  some  new  pn)visions  of  iiiii)ortHnce. 
The  State  made  an  appropriation  out  of  her  treasury  of  MOjlKK)  for  a 
college  and  sc*hools  in  the  Territory — ♦15,000  for  the  college  in  New 
Orleans,  antl  a  sum  n<)t  to  exceed  $2,0(K)  each  for  scrhools  in  the 
remaining  count  ies.  It  was  provided  that  50  indigent  children  should 
Ih»  taught  gratis  in  the  college,  for  which  an  annual  sum  of  »:j,<K)0 
was  set  apart,  while  the  county  aca<lemies  were  to  i-eceive  ♦SCK)  each.. 

These  new  provisions  c<mtain  a  sounder  financial  |K)licy  than  the 
old  haphazard  resort  to  lottery  sup|K)rt,  and  beneficiary  education  is 
for  the  first  time  formally  intnxhuHHl.  We  may  not  <*onclude,  how- 
ever, that  lottery  appropriations  were  almndoiuHl,  for  by  an  act  of 
February  13,  1813,  the  Tniversity  of  Orleans  was  again  authorized  to 
raise  $50,000  annually  l>y  a  lottery.  But  Stat^  appropriations  to  this 
cause  were  also  ctmtiniied,  and  on  March  0,  1819,  the  state<i  appropri- 
ation fnmi  the  treasury  was  raistnl  to  #4,000  annually.  In  1821  the 
annual  appropriation  was  further  increased  to  $5,0O0,  and  the  admin- 
istrators  wert»  emixiwennl  to  rais<»  a  sum  of  $50,000  which  the  regents 
had  somehow  faile<l  to  raise.  How  or  for  what  purpose  the  act  does 
not  siH^cify:  it  was  doubtless  the  hittery  appn>priation  mentioniMl  just 
a!)ovc.  In  1X23  a  further  sourc<»  of  rf»venue  was  provide<l  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Orleans  by  the  lic*ens4*  of  six  gambling  houses  at  $5,000  oach. 
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one-fourth,  ((7,5<)0,  to  be  the  share  of  the  college.  This  sum  was  in 
the  following  year  reduced  to  $7,000  by  a  new  scale  of  apportionment 
of  this  fund.  In  1825  the  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  with- 
drawn in  favor  of  the  College  of  Ix)uisiana  (cf.  below,  p.  33)  but 
t3,UU)  more  was  allowed  from  the  gambling  licenses  fund. 

CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT. 

The  affairs  of  the  College  of  Orleans  were  before  the  legislature  for 
comiideration  on  February  1,  1817,  in  a  report  on  its  condition  and 
prospei*ts  pre8ente<l  for  the  special  committee  on  education  through 
ita  chairman,  Sebastian  Iliriart,  of  the  county  of  Pointe  Coupee.  lie 
remarked  that  *Mn  every  country  where  the  people  are  called  on  to 
govern  themselves  it  is  necessary  that  public  instruction  should  be 
the  object  of  national  solicitude;^  and  then  having  shown  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  to  l)e  encountered  in  establishing  a  sufficient  number 
of  schools  for  Louisiana,  he  went  on : 

Some  enlightened  man  in  the  territory  of  Orleans  drew  up  the  act  for  eetablish- 
ing  an  nniTeniity  in  the  Territory.  The  project,  however,  was  never  realized,  and 
it  remain€>d  only  at  a  nxmament  to  attent  the  talent  of  those  who  had  conceived  it, 
and  their  love  of  letters.  After  some  years  private  munificence*  prepared  some 
means  of  execution,  and  the  legislature  modified  the  existing  law  and  lent  their 
aid  to  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  New  Orleans.  •  •  •  During  a  short 
period  suoceas  seemed  to  crown  the  effort  In  the  fervor  of  new-bom  zeal,  local 
disadvantages  were  Surmounted  or  overlooked.  The  corporation  furnished  the 
grounds  and  buildiDgs  necessary  for  the  institution,  a  college  was  organized, 
teachers  eminent  for  their  learning  were  designated  by  public  opinion  and  se- 
lected by  the  rsgency.  •  •  •  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  with  its  present 
population,  this  State  alone  could  not  fill  the  college  with  a  niunber  of  students 
suflMent  to  enable  the  regents  to  meet  the  expenses  of  so  costly  an  establishment. 

There  came  a  reduction  of  salaries  and  loss  of  professors.  No  English  professor 
conkl  be  secnred  to  replace  a  fine  one  that  had  gone  away,f  the  institution  was 
confided  to  natifes  of  France,  and  Spanish  ceased  to  be  taught  except  under  an 
outside  professor.  **  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  college,  at  first  hon- 
ored by  the  appellation  of  *  university,*  soon  degenerated  to  a  common  schooL** 
(Cited  by  Lusher,  in  a  manuscript  history  of  educstion  in  Lonisiana. ) 

In  IH^rj  Klijah  Clark,  chairman  of  a  committee  on  instruction, 
reporte<i  the  c<mdition  of  the  college  at  that  time: 

The  college  had  been  inspected  by  the  committee,  the  students  examined  in  their 
presence  in  English,  French.  Greek.  Latin,  geography,  arithmetic,  elements  of 
geometry,  and  algebra  applied  to  geometry.  The  committee  was  **  greatly  pleased 
with  the  fiubordinate  and  decent  appearance  of  the  boys,  as  well  as  with  the  facil- 
ity and  correctness  with  which  they  answered  questions  and  translated  their 
daiairal  auth<ini." 

We  furthi*r  learn  from  this  report  that  the  college  was  prospering, 
the  prt'sident  ha<i  bn>ught  the  attendance  up  from  7  to  44  l)oardiug 


*  Mr.  Oayanv  dn<*e  not  know  to  what  circumstance  this  allusion  is  due. 

♦  Mr.  ( Uyanv  dut«  not  know  to  whom  allusion  is  made  here. 
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pupils,  and  there  were  35  day  pupils;  2  boarding  pupils  and  all  the 
day  pupils  were  aooommodated  and  educated  gratuitously.* 

DECADENCE. 

But  the  College  of  Orleans  had  almost  run  iXs  course.  In  1821  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  Orleans  had  been  abolished  and  replaced 
by  administrators  of  the  College  of  Orleans.  This  we  are  to  interpret 
as  a  relinquishment  of  the  larger  university  scheme,  but  the  college 
itself  was  not  to  survive  for  long.  With  the  legislature  that  met  in 
the  autumn  of  1824  the  abandonment  of  the  institution  may  be  said 
to  have  begun.  Governor  Robertson's  message  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber tried  to  sound  a  cheerful  note: 

The  College  of  OrUatis  has  heretofore  dutappointed  the  hopes  of  the  pttblic, 
WholMome  changes  in  the  orgftnization  and  character  of  the  adminiiitration  have 
been  lately  brought  abont  by  the  directors,  the  services  of  respectable  and  learned 
professors  have  been  obtained,  and  assurances  given  which  anthorize  ns  to  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  its  increasing  prosperity  and  usefulness.  (Cited  by 
Lnsher.) 

COLLEGE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  the  very  legislature  to 
which  this  message  had  been  sent  an  act  was  passed  that  presaged 
but  too  surely  the  end  of  the  College  of  Orleans.  On  the  18th  of 
February,  1825,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  College  of  Louisiana  to 
Im' established  in  the  town  of  .Jackson,  in  East  Feliciana  Parish.  We 
have  seen  above  that  the  $5,(KM)  annual  appropriation  from  the  State 
treasury'  was  transferred  from  the  College  of  Orleans  to  the  new  insti- 
tution. But  the  very  respectable  income  of  $10,000  annually  was 
still  left  to  the  former.  Still  there  was  an  actual  reduction  of  about 
$2,.5<H)  in  the  inc*ome  of  the  College  of  Orleans.  All  specific  appro- 
priati<ms  from  the  State  treasury*  had  been  given  up,  and  thence  we 
may  infer  tliat  there  was  less  general  interest  felt  in  the  institution, 
if  not  an  express  hostility. 

CBXTRAL   AND   PRIHARV   SCHOOLS. 

At  any  rate  on  the  31st  of  Mar(*h,  1826,  the  college  was  formally 
given  up,  and  for  it  a  central  and  two  primary  schools  sul>stituted. 
From  the  Imre  nomenclature  of  the  new  schools  we  must  not  infer 
that  there  was  any  ver>'  great  lowering  of  grade  in  the  new  system,  for 
work  in  the  central  school  was  U}  cover  much  the  same  field  as  that 
<lone  by  the  college.  There  was  certainly  a  loss  of  dignity,  which  in 
an  institution  for  forming  men  must  always  go  for  much. 

(tovernor  Roman,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature  in  1831,  writes  the 

following  words  of  criticism  on  the  old  system: 

Those  of  onr  yonng  countrymen  who  have  been  enabled  to  profit  bj  the  College 
of  Orleans  an*  livinK  pntofs  to  show,  in  an  nnanswerable  manner,  that  it  is  only 


*  Report  cited  by  Lnsher.  State  snperintendent  of  instmctioiL 
1155— Mo.  1 3 
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ptyaittry  to  offer  to  the  yoatb  of  Lfoaisiana  the  proper  moane  of  acquiring  adenoe 
aud  knowledire  to  enable  them  in  their  turn  to  present  to  their  fellow-citizens 
distinifaisbed  members  of  society,  and  men  competent  to  become,  according  to 
circamMtanoes,  able  lawyers,  useful  legialatoni,  and  good  judges. 

aw ARKt'H  RKMINI8CBNCK8. 

S<>  niiu'li  for  the  career  of  the  College  of  Orleans  as  it  was  in  touch 
with  the  State  treaaur}'.  Into  the  college  itself,  how  it  was  governed, 
what  manner  of  men  were  there,  and  what  its  advantages  were  we 
are  fortunately  able  to  peer,  as  it  were,  through  the  personal  reminis- 
i-eni^t's  of  its  most  famous  graduate,  Charles  Gayarre,  LL.D..  the 
historian  of  Louisiana: 

THE  BUILDINifH— PRKSIDENT8. 

The  church  of  St.  Augustine,  at  the  comer  of  Hospital  and  dt.  Claude  streets, 
now  stands  on  a  portion  of  a  large  tract  of  land  once  appropriated  to  the  College 
of  Orleans,  the  first  educational  institution  of  Louisiana  which  was  incorporated 
b>*  her  legislature,  bat  it  soon  disappeared,  leaving  few  traces  of  its  existence,  save 
a  f  raguient  or  two  of  its  long  dormitories,  which  have  been  converted  into  private 
dwell ingH,  and  save  also  a  few  sexagenarian  gentlemen,  who,  by  their  classical 
attainments  and  refined  manners,  show  that  the  defunct  institution  was  not  with- 
out its  merits,  and  had,  in  some  instances  at  least,  accomplished  the  purposes  for 
which  it  had  been  erected,    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Jules  Daveiac,  a  highly  polished  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  a  native  of  St. 
Domingo,  was  probably  the  first  in  charge  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
predominated  in  him— the  gentleman  or  the  scholar.  I  incline  to  believe  that  there 
wajf  in  his  organisation  a  happy  combination  of  both  characters  in  equally  bal- 
ancetl  ]»ro|iortions.  I  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  delight  in  the 
remembrance  of  his  affectionate  accents  and  of  the  expression  of  genial  benevolence 
which  overspread  his  face  whenever  he  addressed  any  one  of  his  youthful  snbordi- 
natea.  We  used  to  call  him  Titus,  in  memory  of  the  Roman  emperor  of  that 
name,  and  it  was  not  inappropriate,  after  all.  for  if  Titus  was  the  delight  of  man- 
kind. Uavexac  was  the  delight  of  his  juvenile  subjects.  For  some  cause  or  other, 
which  we  never  knew>- whether  he  abdicated  or  was  decapitated— <;ertain  it  is 
that  his  reign  was  not  long,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  another  native  of  San 
Dommgo,  named  Rochefort.    •    •    • 

About  4JMIU  of  that  unfortunate  population  had  at  last  taken  refuge  in  New 
(>rl«an«.  when*  they  met  with  much  sympathy  and  the  most  liberal  support. 
SitMit  (»f  ihtnn  were  energetic  and  intlu^trious;  some  were  highly  educated.  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  was  not  in  the  college  board  of  regents  a  majority  composed  of 
the  exil««s  of  San  Lxmiingo.  which  shows  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  they 
had  affiliated  with  the  natives  of  Louisiana,  and  the  marked  influence  which  they 
had  scf]uired  in  a  short  time. 

It  w«s  to  that  influence,  as  well  as  to  his  own  merit,  that  Rochefort  was  indebted 
for  his  a{ipointmen  t  Besides  being  t  he  principal —the  head  of  the  collegiate  estab- 
hshment — be  hud  charge  of  the  hight^t  Latn  class  and  was  professor  of  litera- 
ture. He  wan  himself  no  despicable  |iuet.  and  had  made  very  elegant  translations 
of  thf  bM»t  tphnu(  Hi^racf.  which  he  delighte<l  to  read  to  his  pupils.    •    •    ♦ 

IS^'vood  th#»  Ltst.n  cIa««sio«.  th**  hi«iton«-^  of  Ronit*,  (Jreti-e,  and  France,  he  hardly 
kn«*w  aoythmg.  The  clarkneiw  which  surroundeil  the  bright  little  8])ot  where  be 
dwelt  was  w«*lc«»m«*  to  hiui.  It  luad**  m«»r«*  brilliant,  by  circumscribing  it,  the 
tmlf  light  for  which  h«*  i-anMl.  He  wsm  a  iiioiioiiianiHc  in  his  aversion  to  mathe- 
matics, and  cG«ld  nut  bear  any  allusion  to  that  science.    If  such  a  subject  wee 
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introdnoed  he  became  nerrons  and  ftretfoL  It  was  like  preeentlng  water  to  a  mad 
dog.  A  wag  of  our  claee  pretended  that  he  had  enrprised  one  day  onr  yenerated 
tntor  casting  up  two  and  two  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  coming  slowly  to  the  con- 
dosion,  after  repeated  efforts,  that  it  made  fonr. 

Rochefort  occupied  for  his  residence  the  second  story  of  a  very  large  building, 
in  the  lower  part  of  which  were  some  of  the  classes.  In  that  second  story  there 
were  several  rooms,  which  be  gave  to  such  of  his  pupils  as  bad  preeminently  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  those  higher  classes  of  which  he  had  special  charge. 

To  this  chosen  company  of  choice  spirits  he  used  to  give  theater  parties,  for 
which  bills  were  however  rendered  to  their  parents,  and  on  the  next  day  there 
would  be  a  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  plays  and  actors  they  bad  seen.  He 
also  gave  them  suppers  now  and  then,  and  would  read  to  them  bis  poems  when 
he  judged  them  ripe  for  that  enjoyment  by  the  good  cheer  be  had  plentifully  pro- 
vided. These  students  were  exempted  from  all  discipline,  and  so  visited  with  the 
wrath  of  the  other  teachers  and  the  envy  of  the  students. 

Poor  Rochefort !  Years  afterwards  I  visited  him  on  his  death  bed,  infirmities 
having  compelled  him  to  resign  as  principal  of  the  college.  He  bad  gradually 
become  pinched  in  his  circnmstanoea,  and  in  consequence  of  it  be  bad  been  under 
the  dire  necessity,  from  time  to  time,  to  sell  his  books.  It  was  to  bim  like  parting 
with  pieces  of  his  own  flesh.  Still  he  had  a  goodly  number  of  these  remaining, 
and  his  last  looks  had  the  consolation  to  rest  on  them.  When  the  visit  I  speak  of 
was  paid  to  him  senatorial  honors  had  just  been  conferred  on  me.  He  had  beard 
of  it,  and  when  I  made  my  appearance  he  exclaimed:  *'  Moriturun  te  salutat,  O 
pater  eonm^riptua^**  [ne]  **Letme  kiss,  child,  those  capitolian  lips  before  I  am 
wafted  across  the  Styx  by  old  Charon.'*  Os  magna  ioctitunts  [ffic].  I  predict. 
••Ha,  ha,  nuicte  animo,  pner, "  ( ** You  are  my  work,  boy,  you  are  my  work— never 
forget  it. *•) 

Alas,  Old  Tyrtaeus  (he  had  a  club  foot,  and  the  students  had  given  him  that 
name,  seeing  that  be,  too,  was  a  poet)  has  long  since  gone  to  his  last  place  of  rest, 
and  true  to  his  wishes  I  have  never  forgotten  bim.  Let  these  lines  be  the  proof 
of  my  fond  and  grateful  remembrance.* 

We  had  another  remarkable  person  among  our  teachers.  It  was  Teinturier, 
the  professor  of  mathematici»,  a  bachelor,  too,  like  Rochefort.  He  was  tall  and 
wiry,  thin  as  a  lath,  and  as  sallow  as  the  oldest  piece  of  parobwent  extant. 
*  *  *  Besides  being  an  excellent  gardener  and  making  handsome  profits  as 
such,  and  besides  being  a  profestior  of  mathematics  with  a  good  salary,  Tein- 
turier had  another  string  to  his  bow,  which  was  to  tune  pianos,  and  great  was 
the  call  on  him  for  that  purpose.  He  was  also  exceedingly  fond  of  natural  his- 
tory, so  much  so,  that  whenever  we  were  not  prepared  for  our  lessons  and  bad 
been  neglectful  in  our  prescribed  studies,  we  used,  on  his  entering  the  class,  to 
present  to  him  in  the  most  artless  manner  we  could  assume  a  string  of  insects, 
about  which  he  would  descant  most  learnedly — we  fanniug  the  discourse  with 
our  questions — until  the  hour  which  was  allotted  to  our  class  bad  glide<l  away. 
There  was  something  ludicrous  in  the  amazement  which  his  face  showed  on  nucb 
occasions  when  we  notified  him  that  the  time  was  out  and  that  we  bad  to  attend 
another  class;  but  recovering  himself  he  would  say  good  humoredly:  '*  Well,  well, 
bow  time  flies!  It  is  really  prodigious.  Who  could  have  believed  it?  Still,  my 
young  friends,  we  have  not  been  uselessly  employed.  Have  we?  Natural  history 
is  very  curious  and  attractive.  It  muttt,  however,  be  used  only  as  an  amusement, 
an  innocmt  and  instructive  recrsation.  There  is  but  one  thing  worthy  of  lieing 
denominated  a  science.  That  is  mathematics.  It  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all 
knowledge — the  great  I  am— the  pervading  spirit  of  the  universe.**    •    •    • 

There  was  one  thing,  which  this  man  who  had  in  him  so  much  of  the  milk  of 


*  Oayarr^,  Fernando  de  Lemua,  ohap.  1,  paasim. 
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human  kindnafls  ntterlj,  abhorred.  It  was  poetry.  If  to  tease  him  we  spouted 
Home  passage  from  the  French  classics  he  flew  into  a  fit  of  indignation.  **  What, 
boys!  What  d(»  I  hear?  What  nonsense  is  this?  In  my  presence,  too!  This  is 
positi\  ely  to  be  lacking  in  respect  to  me.  Poetry!  Pish!  Pshaw!  What  it>  there 
in  that  thing  called  poetry?    What  does  it  prove?  ** 

And  so  he  went  on.  If  Mr.  Rochefort's  contrary  opinion  were  mentioned  he 
wonld  break  forth: 

**Mr.  Rochefort!  Ha!  ha!  a  mere  coiner  of  rhymes,  a  manufacturer  of  jing- 
ling sentences.  A  fine  authority,  truly!  A  man  who  conld  not  go  through  one  of 
the  simplest  operations  of  the  multiplication  table!  And  yon  quote  him,  and  to 
my  face,  too!  You,  who  under  my  tuition  are  every  day  discovering  and  appro- 
priating some  of  the  celestial  beauties  and  secrets  of  mathematics.** 

But  Roch«*fort  would  for  his  part  often  take  occasion  to  say: 

**  Euclid!  Euclid!  Who  is  he?  Oh,  I  see!  Some  of  Teinturier*s  nonsense.  Qood 
God.  that  some  of  my  best  pupils  should  be  exposed  to  be  8poile<l  by  that  man. 
their  imagination  chUled.  and  their  poetic  fire  extinguished  just  as  it  began  to 
expand.*' 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  so  restricted  a  spot  on  earth  where  so  many 
oddities  were  assembled  as  within  the  learned  precincts  of  this  college.  Each 
would  deserve  a  particular  description,  without  omitting  as  too  humble  the 
ubiquitous  Bruno,  our  mulatto  steward  and  common  messenger;  Miaut,  the  door- 
keeper, with  his  wiry  neck  and  doleful  countenance,  and  the  black  Marengo,  the 
unmercif  nl  and  murderous  i*ook.* 

Joseph  Iiskanal  was  a  priest,  and  professor  of  belles  letters  before  the  revolution 
of  17H9.  He  broke,  in  1791,  the  vows  which  bound  him  to  the  Catholic.  Apostolic, 
and  Roman  Clinrch«  In  1792  he  tiecame  a  member  of  the  National  Convention,  in 
which,  when  the  question  was  presented,  he  voted  for  the  denth  of  Louis  XVI 
without  appeal  and  without  reprieve.  In  March,  179«),  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  Nstional  Convetition  to  demolish  the  ChAteau  de  (Jhantilly.  the  famous  seat  of 
the  Cond^  priDce<«  of  the  blood,  and  to  convert  to  the  use  of  the  Republic  all  the 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  which  he  could  extract  from  the  magnificent 
edifice.  He  also  took  possession  of  aU  the  papers  of  that  royal  race.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  public  education  he  showed  great  zeal  and  intelligence, 
and  in  consequence  of  it  was  chosen  at  a  later  period  to  be  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1793,  he  cauaed  the  National  Convention  to  issue  a 
^lecree  taking  away  from  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  France  all  such  names 
as  reminded  th**  people  of  royalty  and  givinic  them  other  appellations  which  he 
indicated.  (>n  the  17th  of  April.  1794.  he  profioeed  to  erect  a  monument  to  those 
fritixens  who  had  perished  in  attacking  the  Tuileries  on  the  l(Hh  of  August.  1799, 
and  in  helping  to  slau;(hter  the  1(N>  Swihs  guards  on  duty  in  the  palace. 

Hi*  wait  the  authtir  of  the  decree  establishing  primary  and  central  schools  all 
over  France.  <  hi  the  17th  of  <  >(*tol)er.  1 79'*.  he  spoke  with  great  vehemence  against 
KiK-h  of  the  |ieople  of  Paris  as  had.  two  days  before,  risen  against  the  Assembly: 
he  ailvticatt-d  u  fievere  repression  of  such  attempts  and  proposed  the  expulsioii 
from  that  city  of  sll  those  who  wer^*  not  residents  in  it  before  1789.  He  also 
adviMed  th**  formation  of  a  guard  to  protect  the  legislative  body.  He  entered  the 
<  *«mnci1  of  Fiv«*  Hundred  on  the  *1tnh  of  Octoljer,  1 795.  and  ceased  to  be  a  member 
on  the  JOth  of  3Cay,  1797.  He  was  one  of  the  executive  commissaries  of  the  GK>v- 
(*mm«*nt  when,  having  opposed  the  (*oup  detat  of  the  l^th  Brumaire,  he  waa 
remoTff«fl  by  B4>napart4*  soi »n  sfter  the  latter  became  First  C*onsul.  He  was.  bow- 
fVer.  A|i|iointr«i  cpn^Kir  or  pnftor  in  th««  BonA|iarte  Lyceum,  and  fille^l  its  functiona 
until  l*<«n*.  At  the  refitoration«»f  the  IViurbons,  the  regicide  Hed  from  France  and 
f^aiuf*  to  th«*  rnited  States.     H«*  establisheil  himself  in  Kentucky,  on  the  banks  of 


*Uayarre,  ibid.,  chap.  *i,  passim. 
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the  Ohio,  m  generally  reported,  from  which  he  wm  called  to  Loniniana,  to  be  put 
at  the  head  of  the  College  of  Orleans,  which  had  long  flourished  under  a  wiae  and 
esteemed  administration.  The  appointment  of  Lakanal  was  offensive  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  population,  and  that  iuHtitution  ceased  to  exist.  After  the  revo- 
lution  of  1880  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  died,  leaving  descendants  in  New 
Orleans.* 

THE  BENKFICI ARIES. 

There  were  in  the  College  of  Orleans  only  a  few  day  scholars.  They  were  youth 
who.  generally  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  could  not  afford  to  be 
full  boarders.  Most  were  admitted  on  half  pay;  others  did  not  pay  at  all,  being 
sent  by  the  board  of  regents,  every  member  of  which  had  the  privilege  to  select  a 
poor  boy,  who,  on  the  reconmiendation  of  his  patron  and  on  the  assurance  of  his 
family  being  in  destitute  circumstances,  was  entitled  to  be  educated  gratis.  Those 
who  were  thus  selected  by  the  regents  were  designated  as  *'  charity  students"  by 
those  who  had  been  more  favored  by  fortime.  This  was  ungenerous  and  mean, 
but,  alas,  even  children  are  not  free  from  the  blemish  of  upstart  insolence,  f 

STUBIES—DISCIPLIKB— ATTBNDANCB. 

There  was  instruction  given  in  the  College  of  Orleans  in  Latin,  French,  Span- 
ish, English,  literature,  and  mathematics,  and  the  courses  in  these  branches  were 
efficient;  Qreek  was  not  taught  Music,  dancing,  and  fencing  were  also  taught, 
but  these  were  extras. 

Students  were  rec^uired  to  rise  very  early,  in  the  winter  season  before  day:  they 
then  had  tyreakfast,  which  consisted  of  a  half  loaf  of  dry  bread,  which  each  boy 
procured,  on  hearing  his  name  called,  by  going  to  an  aperture  whence  it  was  dealt 
out.  From  half  past  7  until  13  students  were  engaged  with  their  books  and  reci- 
tations; an  hour  was  then  given  for  dinner,  which  was  a  more  generous  meal  than 
breakfast,  and  for  recess.  From  1  o^clock  tmtil  about  7  they  were  back  again  at 
books.  Then  came  supper,  and  the  evening  was  devoted  to  recreation.  On  Sun- 
days they  went  to  church  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  free  for  pleas- 
mre;  on  Thursdays  they  had  holidays,  and  these  were  frequently  spent  out  on  the 
liayou  near  by  in  fishing. 

The  attendance  numbered  about  a  hundred;  discipline  was  very  severe;  Mr. 
Gayarr^  attributes  his  subsequent  ill  health  to  the  exposure  and  severity  of  his 
life  there. 

Lakanal  remained  in  charge  for  only  a  few  numths,  and  the  college  went  down,  t 

THE  COLLEQE  OF  ORLEANS  A  TYPE. 

Thus  have  we  reached  the  end  of  the  College  of  Orleans.  It  seemed 
to  set  the  iiattem  afterwards  followed  by  nearly  all  the  schools  fos- 
tered by  the  Stat^  for  many  years.  But  at  least  we  know  that  the 
college  was  not  without  its  value.  There  Gayarre  was  educatiKi,  and 
he  has  l>een  in  some  fields  the  most  suc^cessf  ul  of  Louisiana  litterateurs. 
Woulfl  that  more  of  his  mates  had  taken  kindly  to  literature,  for  which 
it  would  seem  that  Rochefort  must  have  l)een  an  inspiring  master. 

The  histor}'  of  this  institution  throws  light  on  many  facts  in  the 
subseciuent  development  of  education  in  the  State      Indigent  pupils 


*  Gayarr^,  Aubert  Dnbayet,  p.  7  et  seq. 
t  Gkiyarre,  Fernando  de  Lemoa,  chap.  3. 

tThese  statemantB  are  based  on  an  intarriew  with  Judge  Ghiyarr^  in  Septem- 
b«.  1880. 
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were  under  a  social  or  caste  disqualification,  and  this  was  a  prophecy 
of  the  lamentable  failure  of  the  system  of  beneficiary  students.  Fur- 
ther, there  seems  to  have  l)een  a  difficulty  in  adjusting  instruction 
betwe€*n  the  Knglish  and  French  si>eaking  populations.  It  was,  in  all 
probability,  this  feeling  that  gave  rise  to  the  College  of  Louisiana 
(cf.  above,  p.  33),  and  doubtless  we  may  see  the  same  factor  at  work 
in  the  separate  organizations  of  the  Jefferson  and  Louisiana  colleges 
(cf.  below,  p.  AU). 


J 


These  were  contemplated,  as  we  have  seen  above,  by  the  first  uni- 
versity act.  They  were  not,  however,  free,  and  did  not  therefore  meet 
the  approval  of  the  governor,  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  who  advocated 
in  liih  message  the  plan  of  free  public  schools.  The  result  of  this  oppo- 
sition  was  doubtless  to  be  seen  in  an  act  of  May  2, 1806,  entitled  ^'An 
act  t4>  provide  for  the  establishment  of  public  free  schools  in  the 
several  i^^ninties  of  the  Territorj" :" 

Whereas  the  ai*t  entitled  '*An  act  to  inatitnte  an  university  in  the  Territory  of 
Orleana  **  haa  not  had  yet.  and  perhapa  can  not  have  before  some  length  of  time, 
its  fall  executioii.  and  whereaa  until  that  denirable  object  is  obtained,  the  youth 
of  the  Territory  are  generally  without  the  means  of  instruction: 

Skcticix  1.  Bf  it  enarini  by  the  Irgiglative  council  and  house  of  repreaentatives  of 
the  Territory  of  OHeann  in  general  asttembiy  conveneti.  That  before  the  1st  day  of 
July  next  it  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  each  county,  except  the  county  of 
Orleaus.  to  call  by  a  circular  an  assembly  of  the  fathers  of  families  of  the  said 
county  oD  the  day  and  at  such  place  as  may  be  more  convenient  to  the  greatest 
onmlier  of  the  inhabitants,  which  persons  so  assembled  shall  elect  five  conmiis- 
mUmvTA  whose  duty  will  lie  to  adopt  such  plans  for  establishing  public  free  schools 
at  the  exfience  [sic]  of  the  county  as  to  them  sliall  seem  most  convenient  to  the 
po|mlati«ifi«  resouroes,  and  localities  of  the  said  county,  and  of  the  said  plan  to 
make  their  report,  with  due  explanation,  to  the  leglalature  of  the  Territory, 
thruiiich  the  representative  or  representatives  of  the  said  county,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

Sr^  .  '2.  AutI  ftf  it  further  enacted.  That  for  the  county  of  Orleans  a  like  report 
shall  lie  made  by  the  regents  of  the  I'niventity  of  Orleans,  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  prece<ling  section. 

Sk<  .  :i.  And  t>e  it  further  ennctrtt.  That  nothing  in  the  present  act  shall  be  so 
c«ioiitrued  as  to  operate  against  any  of  the  dispwitions  contained  in  the  act  afore- 
said of  the  Ute  legislature  entablishing  the  University  of  Orleans,  except  in  what 
is  herem  otherwise  provided. 

John  Watkins, 

Sjteaker  of  the  House  of  Representativen, 
Jean  Noel  Destrshan, 
I^reaiilent  of  the  LeguHative  CotntcU, 
WlIXlAM   C.  (\  ClJlIBOKNE, 

(roreruor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleana, 

In  this  a4*t  we  see  the  first  manifestaticm  in  l^nisiana  of  the  policy 
of  friM*  puhlii'  •M*h«K>Is.  But  the  act  was  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of 
tht*  tinu*s,  and  for  all  it  must  }uiv«*  had  the  >C(>vernor  s  warm  support, 
the  legislature  in  l^^fH  repealed  this  bill,  thus  putting  in  force  again 
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the  old  provision  for  oonnty  academies.  We  shall  see  how  long  a 
period  elapsed  before  the  free  public-school  system  was  again  adopted 
in  Louisiana. 

APPROPRIATIONS—BENEFICIARIES. 

How  soon  these  county  academies  came  into  operation  it  would  be 
hard  to  say,  but  probably  not  before  1811,  when  the  legislature  made  the 
first  appropriations  to  them  from  the  State  treasury.  The  sum  then 
allowed  was  $2,000  to  each  of  12  counties,  this  sum  to  1)e  employed  in 
purchasing  or  erecting  buildings.  An  annual  graut  of  $500  was  also 
maile  to  each  of  them.  It  is  not  quite  sure  that  free  tuition  was  contem- 
plated by  this  act  for  indigent  children  as  far  as  the  county  academies 
were  concerned;  the  College  of  Orleans  (cf.  above  p. 30)  was  made  the 
recipient  of  50  indigent  children  yearly,  with  no  charges  for  tuition 
and  probably  none  for  board.  The  narrator  is  inclined  to  bi'lieve 
that  some  such  provision  was  tacitly  understood  to  be  in  force  in  the 
county  academies,  though  no  express  mention  was  made  of  this  in  the 
act  of  1819  that  raised  the  annual  appropriation  to  $G00.  At  any  rate, 
there  occurs  in  the  act  of  1821,  raising  the  annual  grant  to  $8(K)  for 
each  academy,  the  provision  that  8  beneficiary  students  should  l>e 
admitted  free  into  each  academy  and  supplie<l  with  classical  lMK>ks, 
ciuills,  and  paper.  The  sum  of  $800  was  also  granted  for  a  schoolliouse 
in  eac»h  parish  where  none  already  existed.  A  parish  tax  of  $1 ,0(K )  annu- 
ally was  also  authorized  to  be  raised.  In  this  system  of  l)enefic*iary  stu- 
dents in  institutions  not  otherwise  free  we  are  to  sec  the  first  form 
taken  by  free  education  in  Ix)uisiana.  It  was  l>y  slow  and  painful 
stages  that  the  all-free  system  gained  the  mastery,  and  even  after  it 
had  done  so  the  older  precedent  was  still  followed  within  certain  limits,  y 
The  next  increase  in  appropriations  to  these  schools  was  in  1827,  when 
it  wasde<»ree<l  that  $2.02^  monthly  for  each  student  might  be  given  by 
the  State  for  the  support  of  one  or  more  st»hools  in  ea<*h  parish,  pro- 
vid(Hl  the  sum  did  not  fall  below  $800  nor  excee<l  $1,350  per  annum. 
In  1833  it  was  directed  that  the  school  moneys  be  applie<l  on  a  basis 
of  actual  attendance.  If  the  number  of  pupils  did  not  exceed  lo,  the 
sum  of  $4  per  month  was  allowed  for  each;  if  there  were  lietwoen  10 
and  20,  $3  each;  if  upwanls  of  20,  $2.50  each,  thes4»  sums  to  in(*lude 
tuition,  liooks,  and  stationery,  "provided  the  whole  sum  pai<l  to  any 
parish  should  not  exceed  the  amount  allowed  it  by  law  for  that  pur- 
jKise."  Tliese  provisions  are  not  of  the  easiest  interpretation:  The 
State  was  not  yet  committe<1  to  the  public  free-sch<K)l  principle,  biit  it 
seems  hanl  to  apply  this  schedule  otherwise.  Perhaps  the  solution 
lies  in  a  lieneficiar}'  system  no  longer  limited  in  numl)ers,  but  limite<l 
lietween  the  sums  of  $800  and  $1,354)  applied  as  in  the  a<*t.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  more  than  one  school  in  a  parish  could  now  avail  itst^lf  of 
the  public  moneys.  On  this  footing  these  s(*hools  remained  till  the 
adoption  in  1847  of  the  all-free  public  school  system. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENTS. 

How  iHliication  whh  furthered  by  these  schoolH  we  can  gather  from 
some  legiHlative  doc*uuieiit8  of  1800,  and  we  can  also  see  what  plans 
were  offered  now  and  again  for  their  improvement: 

In  the  iMtfish  of  Pointe  Ck>npe6  proviBion  has  been  made  for  the  support  of  two 
or  more  pnblic  schools,  bat  the  other  parishes  do  not  seem  disposed  to  imitate  so 
worthy  an  example.  Schools  of  private  instmction  have  of  late  greatly  increased, 
and  fathers  of  families  seem  impressed  with  the  importance  of  educating  their 
childiYD.* 

I  am  sorry  to  obserre  that  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  district  has  been 
and  is  still  greatly  neglected;  nor  do  I  expect  ever  to  see  as  liberal  an  appropria- 
tion f  <ir  public  schools  as  the  present  state  of  this  society  demands,  unless  Oon- 
greas  shall  deem  them  objects  worthy  their  patronage.! 

(vovemor  Claiborne  commented  at  this  point  on  the  land  grants 
that  had  been  made  to  other  States  in  the  interest  of  education  and 
urged  a  similar  policy  toward  Louisiana,  thinking  that  in  this  way 
a  homogeneity  could  be  effected  in  a  future  generation  not  felt  by 
that  of  his  day.  From  this  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  population, 
and  from  the  sparcity  of  the  population  there  had  resulted  a  gov- 
emeas  s^'stem  for  rich  planters,  and  a  stimulation  of  the  beneficiary 
system  in  districts  where  there  were  only  a  few  indigent  children  to 
be  provided  for. 

In  1H17  we  have  a  brief  but  sweeping  condemnation  of  these  schools 
in  the  e<lucational  rei>ort  given  to  the  legislature  through  Sebastian 
v/  Hiriart  (cf.  above  p. 32),  who  asserted  that  "there  were  not  400  chil- 
dren taught  in  all  the  s(*hools  of  the  State,  including  the  College  of 
Orleans.**  County  academies  had  certainly  proved  a  failure  up  to  this 
time. 

NEW   SCHEMES. 

There  was  not  long  after  this  a  movement  to  reorganize  the  schools. 
In  1824  (December  4)  the  senate  committer*  on  public  education  pro- 
posiMl  a  scheme  to  embrace  2G  grammar  s<*hools,  at  $800  each;  3  new 
colleger,  at  »4,<««»  ea<'h,  and  the  College  of  Orleans  to  have  W,000, 
all  these  to  lie  annual  appropriations;  there  was  a  further  recom- 
mendation of  ll,4u»  to  Im»  granted  to  24  beneficiary  students,  8  at 
efM*h  college;  that  is,  $:iM^  for  each  student  annually.  An  allowance 
of  #15,<NJi)  was  to  1h?  made  for  three  new  college  buildings;  each  col- 
lege was  further  to  have  12  day  pupils,  and  each  grammar  school  8, 
fui  the  free  liM,  thus  giving  free  instruction  to  384  pupils  in  all.  J 

Tfiis  bill  was  not  acte<l  ii|)on,  but  it  Ixire  fruit  the  following  year  in 
th«»  increase  «f  appropriations  to  the  c*ountv  academies  and  the  Col- 


*Clailiome'«  measaffe.  January  14.  1ho9:  cite<l  by  Lasher. 

Hiorrm**r  Claiborne  to  the  Hecretary  of  the  Treasury,  January  17.  1810;  dted 
by  Lush«r. 
:Cit«l  by 
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lege  of  Orleans,  and  later  on  the  notion  of  three  new  colleges  was 
realized  in  Ix)uisiana,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin.  (Cf.  pp.  33,  49,  53). 
Oovemor  Robertson  advocated  the  fostering  of  the  primar}'  schools 
as  the  first  care  of  the  State,  and  after  that  the  encouragement  of 
higher  education.  Before  his  message  was  sent  in  to  the  legislature 
in  1823,  he  had  traveled  extensively  through  the  State,  and  thus 
reports  on  the  condition  of  the  schools- 

The  annnal  appropriation  for  the  eiiconrageuient  of  education,  and  the  fund  for 
bnildiDg  a  schodlhoTiBe  in  each  parish  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  judicioosly 
expended. 

In  his  annual  message  in  1824  he  declares: 

The  school  fond,  compared  with  onr  present  situation  and  circnmstanoes,  mnst 
be  considered  as  snfBciently  mnnifioent;  it  amoants  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  receipts  of  the  treasury.  The  effects  of  the  approprations  are  eminently 
beneficial,  whilst,  as  far  as  my  observatiou  and  information  extend,  its  distrion- 
tion  among  the  achools  of  the  respective  parishes  is  marked  with  discernment  and 
impartiality.* 

A  very  different  picture  is  presented  by  the  message  of  Acting 
Governor  Jacques  Dupr^,  in  1831 : 

There  is  perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union  that  has  made  snch  liberal  and  exten- 
sive appropriations,  proportionate  to  her  means,  as  the  State  of  Louisiana  has 
done,  and  it  is  truly  painful  to  say  that  little  or  no  good  has  been  derived  from 
that  ex]wnditure.  A  simi  of  nearly  $50,000  is  annually  expended  in  support  of 
the  i^arochial  school  system,  from  which,  unless  I  am  very  much  deceived,  very 
little  good  has  been  realized.  In  many  of  the  parishes,  I  am  informed,  there  is  no 
public  school  at  all,  yet  does  every  one  of  them  claim  and  receive  from  the  public 
treasury  the  sums  appropriated  to  them,  respectively,  except  the  parishes  of 
Concordia  and  St.  LMidry.f 

Quite  the  same  testimony  is  borne  by  Governor  Roman's  inaugural 
message  to  the  same  legislature: 

From  the  books  of  the  treasurer  it  appears  that  $354,012.57,  since  1818,  have 
been  appropriated  and  paid  out  of  public  funds  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  354  indigent  children  have  derived  from  those  schools  the  advan- 
tages which  the  legislatmre  wished  to  extend  to  that  class  throughout  the  State. 

The  establishment  of  boarding  schools  with  education  and  subsist- 
(*nce  for  indigent  children  gratis  was  suggested: 

A  small  number  of  teachers  would  suffice,  because,  by  adopting  the  '*Lancas- 
terian  system  '*  the  oldest  and  most  intelligent  boys  might  relieve  the  masters  in 
their  duties,  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  younger  stt  dents,  and  supply  as 
monitors  the  place  of  a  great  many  teachers. 

On  the  abolition  of  the  old  parochial  school  s.'stem  he  strongly 
insisted: 

Its  results  were  so  discouraging  that  to  prevent  an  useles  waste  of  the  public 
money  it  would,  perhaps,  Ite  pnuient  to  9U9pend  the  jfayntent  >/  all  appropriatioiu 
made  for  that  purpose  until  the  legidaturt  ^lould  hare  dec  ded  upon  a  different 
conrsf.f 


cit«d  by  Lasher.  t  Cited  by  Lushar. 
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STATISTICS. 

A  report  of  the  schools  submitted  to  the  same  legislature  gives  the 
following  statistics: 


Hi.Tmmuuij.. 

Ht  B^leoA 

81.  lADdry.  ... 

Wf«t  P^UciADA. 

BmI  FellcuuM. 
NewOrlMUM... 


Paring 
papilii. 

41 

t 

147 

66 

in 

(?)  16 

Free. 
42 

84 

97 

76 

68 

a» 

From  the  remaining  parishes  no  reports  have  be^n  received. 

There  were  about  9,382  free  white  children  attending  school,  the 
State  appropriating  $45,000,  while  individual  citizens  paid  over  three 
times  that  much.  We  may  say  that  in  all  over  $200,000  was  expended 
in  the  State  for  education.  The  report  finally  suggested  the  advisa- 
bility of  obliterating  the  distinction  between  free  and  paying  pupils 
in  the  primary  institutions.* 

Two  facts  are  evident  from  the  documents  cited :  The  parochial- 
school  system  had  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  though  Governor  Robert- 
son had  not  spoken  very  disparagingly  about  it.  The  sums  expended 
by  the  State  were  generous. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  this  beneficiar}'  system  would  not  be 
far  to  seek  on  a  priori  considerations.  (Governor  Roman's  message  of 
1832  furnishes  us  with  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case: 

One  of  the  principal  caniiee  of  the  very  partial  sncoess  in  our  primary  Bchools  is 
the  iDTincible  repmcnanoe  felt  by  moet  parents  to  have  their  children  educated 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  They  can  not  decide  to  send  their  sons  into 
Rchools  where  they  are  ezpOMd  to  be  regarded  as  objects  of  public  chanty  and  as 
forming  an  inferior  claas.* 

Here  we  have  the  same  testimony  as  that  given  by  Ga3'arr^  (p.  37). 
No  wonder,  then,  that  Governor  Roman  joined  with  Governor  Clai- 
lM>me  (p.  38)  and  the  committee  on  education  (p.  40)  in  recommend- 
ing free  schools,  adding  the  weighty  fact  that  5,(nn)  children  in  the 
State  were  not  having  any  education  at  all. 

STEPS  TOWARD  REORGANIZATION. 

The  public  free  schools  were  not,  however,  to  Ik»  yet  adopted,  though 
the  movement  in  that  direc*tion  was  not  without  growth.  As  long 
before  as  1H27  an  act  ha«l  lie4*n  passed  that  any  indigent  child  had  to 
lie  receivwl  in  the  imrish  whools.  In  1k;J3  a  step  in  the  dinn^tion  of 
organization  was  miule  by  the  appointment  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
cieorge  Kiistis,  as  su|)erinten<lent  of  e<lucation  also.  This  had  been 
reoommf*nde<l  in  one  of  Romanes  messages.    A  closer  organization  was 


*  Cited  by  Lasher. 
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in  itself,  progress,  but  the  more  so  as  Eustis  soon  (1835)  added  himself 
to  the  number  of  those  who  were  advocating  the  free-school  system. 
In  1836  the  committee  of  education  again  reported  the  existing  system 
as  entirely  defective,  and  recommended  public  free  schools.  Again, 
in  1844,  the  same  policy  was  pressed,  and  the  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendent other  than  the  secretary  of  state  was  recommended,  and  he 
was  to  visit  the  schools.* 

In  1845  a  commission  of  five  members  was  appointed  to  extend  the 
free  public-school  system.  We  shall  see  below  that  the  schools  in 
New  Orleans  furnished  the  bridge  between  the  two  systems. 

STATISTICS,  t 

In  1834  1,175  indigent  children  were  educated  by  the  State,  2l7 
being  from  New  Orleans.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  paro- 
chial schools  was  estimated  at  1,500,  while  the  number  of  educable 
boys  between  5  and  15  was  about  12,000.  Twenty-one  out  of  32 
parishes  had  reported. 

In  1836  the  report  did  not  cover  so  many  parishes,  and  so  is  not 
suitable  for  a  comparison,  but  it  does  inform  us  that  the  course  in  the 
country  schools  embraced  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  history. 
The  report  of  1844  is,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  also  unavailable 
for  furnishing  us  a  term  of  comparison  whence  we  might  discern  some 
growth  in  the  system.  This  must  be  limited,  however,  to  the  country 
schools,  for  in  New  Orleans  a  great  improvement  had  been  going  on, 
and  to  this  we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 

THB  CBNTRAIi  AND  PRIMART  SCHOOLS  OF  NBW  ORLBANa 

These  were,  as  was  seen  above,  the  successors  of  the  College  of 
Orleans,  and  perhaps  there  was  no  very  great  difference  of  grade 
intended  to  be  made  between  the  old  college  and  the  new  central 
school.  The  nomenclature  adopted  for  the  new  departure  seems  pos- 
sibly to  be  derived  from  Lakanal,  last  president  of  the  College  of 
Orleans.  In  the  central  school  French,  English,  Latin,  mathematics, 
and  literature  were  to  be  taught,  and  in  each  of  the  schooln  50  indi- 
gent chihlren  were  to  l>e  iuHtructecl  gratis,  in  this  respect  there  being 
some  enlargement  of  the  old  number. 

APPEOPRIATIONS. 

Out  of  the  sums  that  hail  been  formerly  grante<l  to  the  College  of 
Orleans,  $7,000  came  to  the  new  system  of  schoolH.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  1826,  two  theaters  wore  license<l  on  condition  of  paying  $3,000 
each  (?)  annually  to  the  m^hools  in  the  city. 

*  MeoM^^,  reports,  etc. .  citecl  by  Lasher. 

t  Reports  of  the  condition  of  the  parochial  echooto.  (Eostis,  Blache:  cited  by 
Lather. 
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ORGANIZATION— COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

These  schools  were  to  be  intrusted  to  a  director  having  general 
8Ui)ervision.  One  or  more  professors  were  to  be  euii)loyed  for  the  Cen- 
tral School  to  give  instruction  in  French,  English,  Latin,  mathematics, 
literature,  etc.  Each  of  the  primary  schools  was  to  be  intrusted  to  a 
professor  who  should  teach  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  English 
and  French  grammar,  and  arithmetic. 

This  plan  contemplated  too  limited  a  number  of  instructors,  and  on 
the  14th  of  March,  1827,  after  but  a  single  year's  operation,  the  teach- 
ing force  was  authorized  to  be  enlarged.  The  number  of  beneficiary 
students  was  also  raised  to  a  maximum  of  100  for  each  of  the  three 
schools.  The  new  order  of  things  in  New  Orleans  was  regarded  as  an 
improvement.  Grovemor  Henry  Johnson,  in  his  message,  January  7, 
1828,  declares: 

The  establishment  of  the  Central  and  primary  schools  in  New  Orleans  has  proved 
highly*  beneficial.  They  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  now  contain  npward 
of  250  scholars.* 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1829,  a  report  on  these  schools  was  made 
to  the  legislature,  from  which  we  see  that  the  schools  had  given 
instruction  in  the  branches  contemplated  by  their  act  of  establish- 
ment, and  that  in  the  Central  School  two  **  respectable  professors  had 
also  taught  Spanish  and  drawing." 

STATISTICS. 

At  any  rate,  the  finances  of  the  schools  were  in  a  sound  condition. 
Receipts  during  the  past  year  had  reached  $9,475.53,  and  expendi- 
tures were  18,863.34,  leaving  a  balance  of  $613.29,  to  which  was  to  be 
added  a  balance  from  the  previous  year  of  11,135.95;  total  balance, 
$1,749.24.  The  report  for  1831  states  that  there  were  245  scholars  in 
the  schools,  but  there  was  now  a  deficit  of  $791.25.  For  the  next 
year  the  report  went  to  show  that  these  schools  had  acquired  a  char- 
acter as  schools  for  the  indigent  alone,  and  the  courses  of  instruction 
had  been  adapted  to  such  of  them  as  had  but  a  short  time  to  stay  at 
school.  The  number  of  pupils  was  but  10  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
vious report,  t 

THE  NEW  ORDER. 

Without  any  important  changes  this  system  must  have  continued 
until  1841,  when  appropriations  of  $7,500  were  granted  to  the  primary 
schools  on  condition  that  the  city  raise  half  the  sum.  The  number  of 
schools  was  by  this  act  fixed  at  one  or  more  for  each  of  the  three 
municipalities  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  the  right  bank 
(Algiers?)  a  sum  of  $800  was  granted  for  a  school.  With  this  act  the 
rise  of  the  free  public  schools  began  in  New  Orleans.     In  the  first 

*  Cited  by  Lusher.  f  Reports  cited  by  Lusher. 
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part  of  1842  there  were  in  the  American  quarter  300  children  in  pri- 
vate schools,  2,000  in  none;  at  its  close  the  public  schools  of  this 
quarter  and  Lafayette  had  over  1,000,  the  next  year  13,  and  in  1844 
1,800  pupils.* 

*    *    *    It  is  pleasanter  to  know  that  the  city's  pahlic  schools  ^ew  rapidly  in 
numbers  and  efficiency,  and  that  even  when  her  library  facilities  were  so  meager 
the  proportion  of  youth  in  these  schools  was  larger  than  in  Baltimore  or  Cincin- 
nati, only  slightly  inferior  to  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  and  decidedly  surpassed  ^ 
only  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  f 

In  evidence  of  the  ardor  with  which  the  new  system  was  advocated 
may  be  cited  the  fact  that  in  1844  a  single  municipality  raised  by 
taxation  or  otherwise  $11,000  for  its  public  schools,!  and  the  people 
had  not  been  long  habituated  to  levying  special  taxes  for  public  schools. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  STATE  AT  LARGE. 

But  the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  were  to  play  a  larger  part 
than  the  education  of  the  children  in  their  bounds.  They  wej*e  to 
educate  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State,  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
general  adoption  of  the  system  for  the  whole  Commonwealth.  In 
1844  the  legislature  was  attending  school  exhibitions  and  examina- 
tions in  the  municipal  schools,  and  they  gave  expression  to  their 
approbation  in  the  following  terms: 

The  members  of  this  honse  have  viewed  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  zeal  and 
enterprise  manifested  by  the  authorities  of  the  second  municipality  in  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  numerous  public  schools  by  which  the  inestimable  blessings  of  educa- 
tion have  been  dispensed  to  more  than  1,200  pupils;  and  the  enlightened  philan- 
thropy and  vigorous  efforts  displayed  by  that  section  of  the  city,  as  well  as  by  the 
third  municipaUty,  in  the  great  cause  of  public  instruction,  call  for  and  merit  an  ]/ 
expression  of  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  legislature.  § 

It  was  in  this  same  legislature  that  the  committee  of  education 
came  out  squarely  for  the  adoption  of  the  free-school  system.  This 
had  been  done  before,  but  the  present  committee  attacked  very 
sharply  the  subsidized  colleges  and  academies.  To  these  we  must 
now  turn  our  attention. 

THE   COLLBQE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Though  the  Central  School  of  New  Orleans  may  be  considered  the 
virtual  successor  of  the  College  of  Orleans  in  respect  of  its  situation, 
the  College  of  Louisiana  was  much  more  so  in  respect  of  its  dignity 
and  aims.  This  institution  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1825, 
and  its  very  inception  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  hostility  to  the 
existing  College  of  Orleans.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  directed  that 
the  annual  State  appropriation  of  $5,000  be  transferred  from  the 
latter  to  the  former.     The  location  of  the  new  college  was  the  small 

*Gable»  Creoles  of  Louisiana.  X  Report  cited  by  Lusher. 

t  Ibid. ,  p.  259.  g  Cited  by  Lusher. 
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countr}'  villA^  of  Jackson,  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana.  The 
influences  which  should  surround  it  were  sure  to  be  English,  and  not 
French,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  older  institution.  The  name, 
too,  suggests  the  well-known  rivalry  between  the  country  parishes 
and  the  city.  Conjecture  is  rendered  certainty  by  the  act  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  which  brought  to  an  end  the  College  of  Orleans,  trans- 
ferring its  i>peration  to  the  Central  and  two  primary  schools,  so  far 
as  the  city  was  concerned. 

AIMS. 

The  new  institution  was  to  give  courses  in  English,  French,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  logic,  rhetoric,  ancient  and  modem  histor>%  mathematics, 
natural,  moral,  and  |M>litical  philosophy,  and  degrees  were  to  be  oon- 
ferre<l  such  as  were  usual  with  any  university,  college,  or  seminary 
of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

FOUNDERS. 

The  organization  of  the  board  of  trustees  shows,  but  to  a  less  extent 
than  had  l)een  the  case  in  the  College  of  Orleans,  some  partiality  for 
men  in  public  offices,  for  the  board  of  trustees  was  to  be  composed  of 
the  governor  (llenr}'  Johnson),  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
((George  Mathews,  Franyois  Xavier  Martin,  Alexander  Foster),  and 
the  following  private  citizens:  John  Shea,  Thomas  Butler,  John  C. 
Williams,  Clark  Woodroff,  Thomas  W.  Scott,  William  S.  Hamilton, 
Adlai  Donald,  James  M.  Bradford,  Alexander  Barrow,  Samuel 
MTaleb,  William  Silliman,  John  B.  Dawson,  I^fayette  Saunders, 
J.  A.  Smith,  A.  O.  Scott,  Thomas  Cooiier,  Thomas  W.  Chinn,  William 
(tarn*t  Johnson,  B.  O.  Williams,  John  C-rocker,  James  Villere, 
P.  Derbigny,  Armand  Duplantier,  sr.,  A.  B.  Roman,  Samuel  Steer, 
L.  Esneault,  Armand  Beauvais,  and  Sosth^ne  Allain. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  ac*t  of  incorporation  the  sum  of  $5,000 
yearly  ha<l  lieen  transferred  to  the  College  of  Louisiana.  In  1831  a 
grant  of  ^.'i.OIM)  yearly  for  four  years  was  ma<le,  and  it  was  expressly 
pn>vided  that  this  in  no  sense  interfered  with  the  previous  appropri- 
ation.H.  FnH.*  Iniard  and  tuition  were  in  conse<j[uence  to  be  given  to  15 
students  ap|ioint(Hl  by  the  governor,  on  the  basis  of  not  more  than  one 
from  each  senatorial  district.  When  this  appropriation  had  reached 
its  time  limit,  in  is:{5,  a  further  sum  of  $15,<NM»  annually  for  ten  years 
was  grantfMl.  The  i*ollege  was  to  l>e  ins|KH*ted  yearly  by  a  joint  com- 
mitter* ol  the  legislature,  an<l  in  is:ii»  an  act  was  {lassetl  r(Hj[uiring  the 
(*iti]M*n!«*  Hank  ol  New  Orleans  in  |Miy  ^5,(KJ()  annually  to  this  institu- 
tion. In  l!^4^  all  existing  ap|iropriati<ms  t4>  s<*h(M>ls  were  cut  off,  but 
a  fn-nli  grant  of  $l<Mnio  yearly  for  two  years  was  made  to  this  college. 
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CONTEKPORARY  COMMENTS. 

From  a  report  to  the  legisUture  on  this  college,  March  7, 1827,*  we 
learn  that  the  college  had  been  organized  with  an  eminently  capable 
president  in  December  of  1826;  a  tutor  for  preparatoiy  students,  and 
a  professor  of  French  and  Spanish  had  been  employed.  There  were 
thirty-odd  pupils  in  the  preparatory  departments,  and  students  were 
rapidly  coming  forward  for  the  academic  departments.  The  instruc- 
tion given  was  similar  to  that  of  the  most  respectable  literary  insti- 
tutions of  the  Union.  Boarding  was  $2  per  week;  there  were  no 
dormitories;  tuition  fees  ranged  between  $30  and  $60.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  indigent.s  that 
would  attend  the  college.  In  1830  the  faculty  consisted  of  Mr.  Gird, 
a  West  Pointer,  who  was  president  and  professor  of  mathematics  and 
the  higher  branches;  Dr.  Ingles,  also  a  West  Pointer,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy;  a  professor  (name  omitted)  of 
French  and  Spanish  who  had  been  educated  in  a  university  at  Flor- 
em^e,  Italy,  and  had  taught  in  Harvard;  Mr.  January,  professor  of 
ancient  languages  and  conductor  of  the  English  department.  The 
number  of  students  was  between  fifty  and  sixty,  f 

Acting  Governor  Jacques  Dupr^  probably  but  embodied  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  institution  in  saying: 

The  college  at  Jackson,  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana,  is  in  a  progresdye 
Mtate  of  improvement;  able  and  intelligent  profeasors  have  been  engaged,  who 
manifest  the  greatest  devotion  to  their  duties,  and  I  therefore  think  that  institn- 
tion  well  deserving  the  fostering  care  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  same  month  of  January,  18.31,  Governor  Roman  writes  from 
a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  that  he  thought  the  C'oUege  of 
Ix)uisiana  had  failed  to  justify  exi)ectations  of  it,  but  he  had  hope  in 
it«  recent  reorganization.! 

OUTFIT. 

The  report  for  1831  announces  that  there  were  four  college  build- 
ingH  and  over  eighty  students.  The  faculty  numl^ered  five  professors 
and  a  chaplain.  The  course  embnu'ed  English,  Fn^ich,  Spanish, 
I^tin,  (ireek,  pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, natural  history,  geography,  moral  and  iM>litical  philosophy, 
an<*ient  and  modem  hi»tor}',  logic,  and  rhetoric.  The  <*ollege  had 
received,  between  August  3,  1829,  and  the  same  date  in  1830,  from 
State  aid,  the  sale  of  books  and  stationery,  tuition  fees,  and  private 
donations,  $15,436.84,  and  hml  expended  ♦15,lM»6.«2.  With  no  very 
great  or  expensive  faculty,  it  would  seem  that  this  institution  was 
c»omfortably  well  provided  for.  It  was  provided  that  10  pupils  fn>m 
that  Congressional  district  should  Im*  maintaine<l  an<i  (Mluc'ate<l  gratis. 

*  Cited  by  Lusher.        f  Report,  from  Lusher.        t  Measages  cited  by  Lusher. 
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The  report  for  1844  [dves  something  of  a  r^um^  of  the  history  of 
the  institution,  and  shows  us  what  an  equipment  had  been  aceumu- 
late<i  in  eighteen  years  of  active  operation. 

Commodiont  boildingB |70,000 

Libraiy.  1,000  TolnmM 4,000 

Ckbmata  and  collections 1,500 

140acmiof  land •S.SOO 

ApparatOB 3,010 

Foander  8  donation: 

In  money 20,000 

In  land  and  town  lots ...  .  10,000 

The  faculty  at  this  time  consisted  of  a  president,  on  a  salary  of 
$2,500,  and  two  professors  (mathematics  and  languages),  at  $1,000 
each.     In  1843  there  were  but  46  students. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  its  history  the  institution  had  a  yearly 
average  attendance  of  eighty  t4>  one  hundred  students.! 

DECADENCE — HALE. 

The  institution  was,  it  will  be  seen,  going  down,  but  not  only  had 
this  one  gime  down,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  other  institutions  for 
higher  4Mluc*ation  fostered  contemporaneously  by  the  State  were  also 
going  down.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in  184«5  the  State  determined  to 
give  up  its  connection  with  all  the  institutions  at  once,  and  so  gain  a 
lireathing  spell  for  renewed  efforts  after  giving  time  for  the  rival 
inten^ts  t4>  die  entirely  away.  An  act  was  passed  to  sell  th^  College 
of  Louisiana,  and  $10,000  was  set  as  the  minimum  price  that  would 
Im*  taken.  The  other  condition  of  sale  was  that  the  buildings  must 
not  lie  <liverte<l  from  s<*h(M>l  pur|>oses.  Minimum  prices  are  sure  to 
iM'come  maximum  for  public  pro|)erty  when  it  is  purchased  by  private 
owners.  IJut  not  even  so  much  was  to  lie  receive<l  for  this  prtijierty. 
In  1H4K  an  ai-t  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  purchasers  of  the  col- 
lege, Kilwanl  Mciieehee,  David  Thomas,  and  John  McKowen.  Their 
bimd  fi>r  $10,<iOO  was  t4)  l)e  delivennl  to  the  trustees,  and  should  bear 
no  interest  nor  In*  (*4insidere4l  legally  due  as  long  as  the  trustees  would 
keep  the  buildings  in  goo^l  re|)air  and  maintain  a  regular  faculty  of 
arts  and  <*om|ietent  tem'hers  for  all  the  students  that  might  he  in 
attendan<*<».  It  should  embrace  the  usual  numl)er  of  professors  known 
tocviUegf^s  in  the  Tnitefl  States  [sic], and  never  less  than  four  l)eside8 
the  president.  Ten  indigent  young  men,  d(n^ignat4Hl  by  the  governor, 
wen*  to  lie  kept  at  all  times  in  the  institution  and  educated  gratui- 
totisly.  A  ctmimisaion  from  thi*  legislature  might  always  have  the 
privilfgf  of  visitation.  A  violation  of  these  conditions,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  chair  <»f  th<*olog>'.  or  making  se<*tarian  dogmas  a  course 

*  I^robttbljT  the  joiul  lands  of  Eaiit  and  We^t  Feliciana  parinhee,  mentioned  in 
tbe  Ai't  iif  incfTporatiun. 

*  RepurtA  cited  by  Lnaher. 
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of  study  would  render  the  bond  legally  dae,  with  legal  interest  from 
the  date  of  forfeiture. 

The  property  when  sold  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Methodist 
denomination,  and  we  shall  meet  with  it  in  another  place  as  the 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana.  To  the  new  foundation,  also,  the 
State  showed  itself  a  benefactor.  The  alumni  of  the  two  institutions 
we  shall  consider  later. 


THB  COLLBOB  OF  JBFFBR80N. 

The  first  mention  of  this  institution  is  to  be  found  in  the  message 
of  Acting  Governor  Jacques  Dupr^,  January,  1831 : 

A  number  of  pablio-spirited  gentlemen  of  the  pariah  of  St.  James  have  set  on 
foot  the  project  of  establishing  a  college  on  a  scale  commensnrate  with  the  wants 
of  the  State,  the  expense  of  which  is  to  be  borne  and  defrayed  by  priyate  enter- 
prise* [sic]. 

On  the  28th  of  February  the  college  was  incorporated  by  Etienne 
Mazureau,  D.  F.  Burthe,  J.  II.  Shepherd,  and  others,  whose  names 
were  not  given.  This  institution  owes  its  origin  without  doubt  to  the 
divided  sentiments  of  the  French  and  English  populations  of  the 
State.  The  College  of  Orleans  had  been  under  the  former  influence, 
but  the  English  College  of  Louisiana  had  supplanted  it.  Now  the  Col- 
lege of  Jefferson  was  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  latter,  and  the  efforts 
of  l>oth  were  doubtless  paralyzeil  by  their  rivalry.  Such  a  multipli- 
cation of  colleges  had,  however,  been  recommended  by  one  of  the 
committees  on  education 

AIMS. 

The  institution  was  empowered  to  give  diplomas  conferring  degrees, 
and  it  was  provided  that  religious  tenets  should  not  be  made  a  condi- 
tion of  admitting  either  teacher  or  student.  The  college  was  named 
in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  this  is  perhaps  a  further  indication 
that  the  institution  was  designe<l  to  be  altogether  free  from  religious 
bias. 

APPROPRLA.TION8. 

I^ter  in  the  session  of  the  legislature  which  chartered  it  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $5,000  for  four  years  was  grante<l  the  new  founda- 
tion, thus  placing  it  in  the  same  financial  relation  to  the  State  as  that 
enjoyed  by  the  College  of  Ix)uisiana,  saving  that  no  beneficiary  stu- 
dents were  expressly  stipulated  to  be  received.  In  1H33  a  further  sum 
of  $20,000  was  allowed,  payable  in  iuHtallments  of  $.5,CMM)  on  the  Ist  of 
June  of  the  years  IH.'U-IH.'JT,  respectively.  In  18.15  the  sum  of  »15,0<K) 
annually  for  ten  years  was  voted,  but  as  we  have  seen  above  in  the  case 
of  the  College  of  Tx)uisiana,  this  grant  was  revoke<l  after  tin*  expira- 
tion of  eight  years.  By  the  same  legislature  the  sums  of  $21,775  for 
tiM*  payment  of  itM  mortgage  debt  and  $27,(K)0  for  its  other  debts  weiv 


*  Cited  by  Lasher. 
1155— No.  1 & 
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voted.  These  appropriations  no  overlapped  one  another  that  a  dis- 
pute seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  whether  they  were  all  valid,  and  b}^ 
the  legislature  of  18:i8  it  was  decreed  that  they  were.  From  1842  Jeffer- 
son nn-eived  a  i^raut  of  tlO^OOO  per  annum  until  December  31,  1845, 
in  lieu  of  the  tl5,000  annually,  which  had  been  discontinued. 

CONTEMPORARY   COMJIENTS. 

(Governor  Roman,  himself  one  of  its  benefactors  and  founders,  in 

his  message  of  December  9,  1833,  thus  describes  the  approaching 

ofieniug  of  the  institution: 

The  wishes  long  nnoe  formed  bj  our  fellow-citiiens  for  the  establishment  of  a 
coUeKe  in  Lonisiana  appear  at  length  about  to  be  realized.  Jefferson  Ck>llege  will 
be  opened  in  the  beginning  of  Febmary  next.  The  choice  of  the  professors  placed 
at  the  h<*ad  of  this  institntion  gives  us  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  prove  wor- 
thy of  the  protection  extended  to  it  by  the  State  and  of  the  liberality  of  the  citizens 
who  have  f oonded  it. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  secretary  of  state  thus  describes  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institution: 

A  distingnished  citizen  of  France  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  institntion, 
and  his  long  experience  and  success  in  the  work  of  instruction,  as  well  as  his 
attainments  in  hteratnre  and  the  sciences,  gire  a  well-f oonded  hope  of  the  nsefnl- 
to  the  State  of  his  f  ntore  labors. 


The  same  functionary*  in  183<)  declares  that ''Jefferson  had  been 
completely  successful  over  its  enemies.  There  were  115  students,  but 
the  advanced  students  the  parishes  were  entitled  to  send  had  failed 
to  apfK'ar.  Of  seventeen  for  Jefferson  and  Franklin  only  a  few  appli- 
cations had  been  re<'cMved." 

In  \Xi7  a  report  was  made  on  the  coUeKe  by  a  legislative  commis- 
sion, wliioh  described  it  as  a  ''college  placed  on  a  very  respectable 
footing,  and  which  bade  fair  t4)  obtain  a  supremacy  over  all  the  uni- 
ven%ities  of  the  Tnion  in  point  of  deep  and  varied  learning.'*  Pupila 
^en*  irauHlatiug  Tai*itus,  *'the  most  concise  and  terse  of  Roman 
authors/'  and  had  turne<l  "  with  great  accuracy  and  eleganc*e  Spanish 
int4i  F'n*noli  and  Kn^lish,  and  vice  versa.''  Dr.  T.  R.  Ingalls,  presi- 
<lt*nt  of  the  <*oUege.  was  highly  lauded,  and  it  was  state<l  that  his 
"colalMirers  had  Ihh^ii  wlected  with  great  care  and  at  large  expense 
by  tlie  enli^hten<*4]  eitizens  whose  disinterested  zeA\  could  not  be  too 
de>4Tve<!lv  extolle^l." 

A  n<*w  building  had  Imh^u  erect4Hi  at  a  cost  of  $21>,00(),  and  the  State 
i*a.H.  at  the  end,  apiN»al<*<i  to  for  relief.  It  will  be  seen  above  how 
geneniusly  the  State  had  made  appropriations  to  this  ol>je<*t  in  1835. 

POPULARITY. 

lint  the  (-ollege  was  certainly  sui*<*esHful  in  drawing  a  number  of 
Kind.  its.  Th«*  n»[Kirt  of  1M4»  shows  that  there  was  room  for  2r4,  and 
that  j:i.H  students  wer»*  in  aetual  attendance.  The  expenses  of  each 
student  at  the  i*oUege  were  $173.50  for  lioard,  etc.,  plus  an  additional 
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t65  for  fees  (1238.60).  The  ooU^i^  was,  however,  liable  for  twenty 
gratuitous  pupils,  which  absorbed  the  profits  on  fifty-three  paying 
ones.  The  faculty  consisted  of  Thomas  R.  Ingalls,  president,  and  ten 
assistant  professors,  six  prefects,  a  treasurer,  and  a  librarian.  Appa- 
ratus valued  at  t4,000  was  on  hand.  English,  French,  Spanish,  I^tin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy, 
and  lK)okk(^ping  were  taught. 

In  the  following  year  the  full  complement  of  264  students  was  in 
attendance,  and  accommodations  were  needed  for  200  more.  There 
were  suitable  accommodations  for  the  faculty.  The  president  had 
been  compelled  to  resign  in  order  to  regain  his  health  by  traveling, 
but  ^'Ix)uisiana  would  never  forget  that  to  him  priucii>ally  she  was 
indebted  for  an  institution  where,  without  leaving  the  State,  our 
youth  could  acquire  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge.'' 

OUTFIT. 

In  1842  the  college  was  at  its  acme.  The  equipment  is  fully  given 
in  a  report  of  that  year  to  the  legislature.  There  was  a  main  build- 
ing 300  by  44  feet,  and  in  the  rear  42  by  100;  in  front  was  a  spacious 
yard  with  two  shades  [sic],  one  on  each  side,  which  were  120  feet  in 
length,  lliey  were  supported  by  iron  columns,  and  were  designed 
for  protection  in  bad  weather.  There  were  also  five  two-story  houses 
for  the  use  of  professors;  these  were  made  of  brick  but  had  shingled 
nM)fs.     Two  porters*  lodges  completed  the  buildings. 

The  outlay  for  buildings  had  been  •124,580.97;  for  land,  ii(10,000. 
The  founders  had  contributed  $50,822  and  a  cabinet  value<l  at  13,150. 
The  outlay  on  the  library  had  been  ♦8,710.15;  for  physical  apparatus, 
•600,  and  for  the  laboratory'  the  same.  The  library  had  7,(KM)  volumes, 
and  the  apparatus  consisted  of  Pixi's  large  cabinet  de  physique  and  a 
complete  chemical  laboratory. 

The  State  had  c<mtributed  for  land,  buildings,  the  library,  iron 
bedsteads,  servants,  the  laboratory  and  mathematical  instruments, 
$62,591.20;  and  this  did  not  include  what  had  gone  for  salaries.  For 
this  item,  l>esides  the  boarding  of  16,  the  annual  charges  were  $28,12(). 

The  number  of  students  was  265  (165?),  and  the  average  for  some 
years  had  been  170.  During  five  years  past  the  average  numl>erof 
l)oanling  pupils  maintaine<l  and  educated  gratis  had  lMM»n  twelve. 

The  indebte<lness  of  the  institution  was  ♦71M27.54,  with  assets  suf- 
ficient to  re<luce  that  sum  to  $61,849.55.  The  Iniildings  were  insured 
for  $62,000,  and  couid  accommodate  IM)  pupils. 

FIRE. 

When  the  next  report  was  made,  in  1844,  the  Imildings  had  been  oon- 
sunie<l  by  fin*,  but  most  of  the  classes  ha<l  In^n  kept  up  and  the  able 
proft»ssors  retaine<l  in  active  ser\'ice.  The  institution  wiis  ht^avily 
eniMiniliered  with  debt,  owing  to  the  expense  of  nOuiihling:  thelibrar}* 
and  the  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  had  been  destroyed. 
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DBCADSNCS. 

But  the  days  were  numbered  when  the  State  woald  undertake  to 
f  umish  lari^  appropriations  to  the  numerous  colleges  in  her  borders, 
and,  knowing  what  happened  to  the  College  of  Louisiana,  we  need 
not  \ye  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  recommended  to  the  legislature 
in  1H45  to  dispose  of  all  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  College  of 
Jeffemon.  But  of  the  3  colleges  thus  relinquished  by  the  State  that 
of  Jefferson  was  then  the  most  flourishing,  for  it  did  have  seventy  or 
eighty  studenta.  Such  had  been  the  rapid  decline  of  this  institution 
since  IS40,  when  it  had  seemed  very  flourishing  indeed.  We  shall 
meet  with  it  later  as  Jefferson  C>>llege  an  institution  conducted  by 
the  Marist  fathers.^ 

JEFFEB80N  FROM  A  RELIGIOUS  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  following  extracts  from  Une  Paroisse  Louisianaise,  par  R^n^ 
de  Lennezy,  are  cite<i  in  further  explanation  of  the  foundation  and 
work  of  Jefferson  College: 

In  the  year  1880,  when  the  convent  of  St.  Michael  already  saw  in  its  bosom 
abont  l.V)  pnpils,  and  when  Mr.  Bienvenn  Remain,  a  son  of  St.  James  Parish, 
bom  of  a  French  family  that  was  rich  in  men  of  heart,  intelligence,  and  virtue, 
took  in  hand  the  affairs  of  state  by  becoming  governor  of  Lonisiana,  at  that 
time  several  eminent  planters  of  the  Acadian  coast  thought  of  perfecting  the 
work  of  Rev.  Charles  de  la  Croix  and  of  enriching  their  country  and  St  Michael's 
parish  ( of  the  church,  not  State)  in  particular  with  an  excellent,  great,  and  strong 
university.  Under  the  high  patronage  and  beneTolent  concurrence  of  the  goT- 
f*mor  the  founders  saw  their  idea  received  with  favor  by  their  fellow-citizens. 
Subucriptions  were  undertaken  with  great  success,  the  Vavassenr  farm  bought, 
and  soon  there  rose  on  the  ** College  Point"  an  establishment  of  the  first  rank, 
princely  in  its  dimensions,  its  colonnade,  its  3  stories,  and  its  halls  and  dormi- 
tortert.  A  choice  library,  a  museum  <if  natural  history,  the  most  complete  physical 
apparatus  in  the  South,  a  chemical  laboratory  perfectly  furnished  and  arranged, 
assigned  to  the  new  college  an  elevated  rank  among  all  the  institutions  of  learn- 
iuK.  To  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  who  gave  to 
L«>iiijitana  the  mestimable  benefits  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  it  received  the 
name  of  Jefferson.  Incorporated  by  an  aet  of  the  legislature  on  March  81,  1885, 
with  a  fai*ulty  of  high  rank  and  a  generous  annuity  of  $15,000,  Jefferson  saw  its 
can  mi's  followed  by  the  elite  of  the  Creole  youth.  The  new  institution  had  at  its 
bead  men  t>f  merit  and  groat  distinction,  and  the  faculty  ¥ras  sufficiently  numerous 
and  well  educated,  learned  < savant)  even.  Its  members  came  either  from  West 
I'oint  or  from  the  Univemity  of  Paris.  Mr.  Villemain,  minister  of  public  instmc- 
tujn  and  rector  i  grand  maitrei  of  the  University  of  France,  had  kindly  received 
the  re<|uest  for  profeasora  for  the  college  of  St.  Michaers.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  Jefferwin  had  no  swaddUng  clothesi  nor  infancy;  it  saw  full  prosperity 
from  the  start,  began  in  the  noonday  all  irradiate  with  flames,  like  the  sky  under 
which  It  had  so  suddenly  broken  forth. 

But  this  alma  mater,  though  distilling  to  its  cherished  pupils  the  milk  of  the 
wimlom  of  the  ancients,  giving  them  the  choice  and  delicate  swe  'tnesH  of  the  clas- 
f»k*  writers,  unveiling  before  them  the  secrets  tif  the  stoiriMiii  of  Cato,  explaining  the 

*  Reports,  etc.,  cited  by  Lunher. 
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aphorisms  of  Aristotle,  Socrates.  Pjrtbagoras.  Epicnnis,  and  other  philo8oph< 
this  alma  mater  was  nothing  bat  a  Oreek  Athen»nm,  a  pagan  goddess  of  wisdom. 
At  JefferHon  College,  in  trnth,  there  was  no  temple  reared  to  the  nnkuown  God, 
no  Panl  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  learned  Areopagus,  no  tabernacle  of 
Christ.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

At  Jefferson  the  faculty  might  inscribe  on  its  list  the  names  of  men  of  reputa- 
tion in  oratory,  the  law,  and  mathematics.  Jefferson  could  boast  of  having  at  its 
head  an  Ingalls,  a  Crozet,  an  Everett,  a  Dufau,  but  a  master,  a  great  master,  was 
wanting — Qod. 

For  ten  years  Jefferson  shone  in  the  heaven  of  literature  and  science;  for  ten 
years  it  lived,  brilliant,  heedless,  and  skeptical.  Surely,  if  in  those  days  of  liter- 
ary prosi)erity  the  faculty  was  a  precious  joy  to  Louisiana,  the  pupils  had  no 
enjo3rment  either  of  the  church  of  St  Michael  or  its  pastors,  or  even  of  the  neigh- 
bors and  passersby.  But  one  day  Qod  abandoned  it,  and  whilst  the  holy  office 
was  summoning  the  faithful  to  church,  while  the  students  were  devoting  them- 
selves to  laughter  and  sport,  on  March  6,  1842,  Sunday,  about  10  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  the  cry  *'Fire!  Fire!**  resounded  suddenly  in  the  vast  establishment. 
There  was  great  consternation  among  the  pupils  and  masters.  Everyone  was 
eager  to  render  aid.  Vain  efforts.  The  conflagration,  lit,  perhaps,  by  an  impru- 
dent hand,  perhaps  by  a  vindictive  one,  embraced  the  superb  athenseum.  and  a 
few  hours  sufficed  the  pitiless  element  to  achieve  its  work.  At  nightfall  heaps  of 
ruins  attested  that  the  devastation  had  been  as  rapid  as  complete  (p.  49  et  seq.). 

FRANKLnf  COLIiBOB. 

This  institution  was  of  the  same  date  as  the  College  of  Jefferson, 
but  seems  to  have  never  reached  very  respectable  proiwrtioiis.  It 
was  chartered  by  the  same  legislature  on  March  5,  1831,  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  governor  (A.  B.  Roman),  the  supreme  judges 
(George  Mathews,  Franjois  Xavier  Martin,  Alexander  Foster,  jr.), 
and  the  following  persons:  Joshua  Baker,  Jehu  Wilkinson,  Charles 
Oliver  Devezin,  Levi  Foster,  St.  Mary's  Parish;  Gerard  Chretien, 
Louis  Garry,  Edward  Simon,  John  Brownson,  C^saire  Deblanc,  St. 
Martin's  Parish;  Alexander  Mouton,  Basile  Crow,  Berauld,  Andre 
Martin,  I^fayette  Parish;  Jacques  Dupre,  Seth  Lewis,  Louis  Loual- 
Her,  (ieorge  King,  Benoit  Vanhille,  William  Moore,  Jean  Marie  de 
Boillon,  Moses  Litt4)ll,  Henderson  Taylor,  St.  Landry's  Parish;  Wil- 
liam V<M)rhies,  Dominique  C<k?o,  Avoyelles  Parish;  Francis  A.  Bynuni, 
John  Harris  Johnston,  Isaac  Thomas,  Sosthene  Baillio,  John  Coni]> 
ton,  William  Cheney,  Rapides  Parish;  Placide  Bossier,  Benjamin 
Metoyer,  John  R.  Dunn,  Charles  A.  BuUard,  Natchit<M*hes  Parish; 
J.  M.  B.  Thompson,  Catahoula  Parish;  H.  P.  Morency,  Washita  [sic] 
Parish. 

The  most  generous  provisions  for  awarding  degrees  and  diplomas 
were  granted  this  institution. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

In  1831  the  sum  of  $5,000  annually  for  four  years  was  appropriated. 
In  1632  the  legislature  accepted  a  piece  of  ground  proffered  by  the 
Widow  Wikoff  for  a  site.     In  1835  the  sum  of  •15,000  annually  for 
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two  jreara  was  granted,  payable  ou  certification  by  a  majority  of  the 
directors  that  the  college  had  been  commenced.  In  1842  tdyOOO 
annually  for  two  years  was  granted. 

CONTKMPORARY   COMMENTS. 

The  report  on  this  institution  for  1836  shows  that  five  buildings  had 
been  erected  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  #35,000.  The  institution  was  to 
commence  operations  i^  April,  18(^7.  In  December,  1837,  the  build- 
ings were  nearly  completed.  Accommodations  had  been  provided  for 
a  competent  number  of  professors  and  tutors.  In  1840  sixty-one  pupils 
were  in  attendance,  and  a  new  building  was  naively  recommended  on 
the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  attendance,  and  $8,000  was  asked  for 
this  purpose.  The  grade  was  still  preparatory.  The  treasury  had  a 
balance  of  $2,340.59.  The  next  year  it  was  stated  that  the  buildings 
were  adequate  for  seventy-five  or  eighty  pupils  and  sixty-five  wore  in 
attendance.  There  were  no  regular  collegiate  classes.  The  revenue 
for  the  year  had  been  •16,962.86,  of  which  nearly  $10,000  came  from 
the  State,  and  there  was  a  balance  on  hand,  after  meeting  all  obliga- 
tions, of  12,195.72. 

lu  1S45,  as  we  have  seen  above,  Franklin  College  was  abandoned  by 
the  Stat4'.  It  has  .since  had  a  checkered  destiny,  being  at  one  time 
converte<l  into  a  normal  school,  but  has  been  in  the  main  unoccupied 
and  unprofitable  to  the  State. 


Nor  were  these  colleges  for  higher  education  all  the  agencies  sup- 
porter! by  the  State.  There  were  also  a  large  iiumlx^r  of  institutions 
under  private  management,  but  the  recipients  of  State  bounty,  for 
which  cimsideration  they  were  to  render  a  return  by  educating  and 
maintaining  gratis  some  fixed  number  of  indigent  pupils. 

MIXED  TYPES. 

But  there  were  a  few  institutions  that  seem  to  have  been  just  on 
the  border  line  between  the  colleges  proper  and  the  academies 

CX>LLEOE  OF  RAPIDES. 

The  first  of  this  class  of  institutions  was  the  College  of  Rapides, 
which  was  iiuHirporatiHl  as  earl}'  as  March  »i,  1819,  by  Pierre  Baillio, 
William  F.  C'heni-y.  Jiisiah  S.  Johnston,  Thomas  C.  Scott,  James  II. 
(vordoii,  and  eighteen  others.  The  sum  of  $20,000,  to  be  raised  by  a 
lottery,  was  appropriatiHl,  and  the  grants  to  the  beneficiary  parish 
m*ho«>l»  iP*f**i  in  l?<19-2<»;  $>*oo  in  1821)  were  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  this  iuHtitutiou.  On  Feliruary  10,  1H21,  $.'$,<nmi  was  appropriated 
from  the  State  treasury.  In  1^33  the  sum  of  $1,0(K)  annually  for  ten 
years  was  grante<!  this  institution  under  the  description  of  ''the 
academy  iu  the  town  of  Alexandria.** 
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We  shall  later  meet  with  this  institation  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  ori^n  of  the  State  Seminary  of  I^eaming,  for,  hapinly,  it  was  a  tran- 
sitional type,  not  only  between  the  colleges  and  academies,  but  also 
between  the  latter  and  the  present  system  of  higher  education  that 
obtains  in  Louisiana. 

COLXJCOB  OF  BATON  ROUOB. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1820,  the  Academy  of  Baton  Rouge  was 
chartered  by  William  Jennison,  William  Wikoff,  C.  R.  French,  Philip 
Hickey,  William  Duncan,  and  nineteen  others.  Instruction  was  to 
be  given  in  English,  French,  and  other  languages,  and  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  gn*ammar  schools.  The  buildings,  properties,  etc., 
of  the  ''school  established  in  Baton  Rouge''  (doubtless  the  benefi- 
ciary parish  schools)  were  transferred  to  the  academy.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  was  vested  in  nine  trustees,  but  this  number 
was  reduced  in  1827  to  five,  to  be  appointed  by  the  police  jury  of  the 
parish.  So  we  virtually  have  the  reversion  of  the  school  back  to  the 
system  from  which  it  had  sprung. 

Out  of  the  smoldering  fire,  so  to  speak,  of  this  academy  sprang,  on 
March  7,  18.38,  the  College  of  Baton  Rouge,  with  Louis  Favrot,  V. 
I^blanc,  F.  Duplantier,  John  Davenport,  M.  Sloan,  and  forty-five 
others,  as  incorporators,  with  I^ouis  Favrot,  John  Davenport,  Thomas 
W.  Chinn,  Philip  Hickey,  Thomas  Gibljs  Morgan,  as  trustees. 

The  largest  p4>wers  of  conferring  degrees  and  d  iplomas  wen»  granted. 
An  appropriation  of  $.'J,(K)()  annuallv  for  fv)ur  years,  which  was  renewed 
in  1842  for  two  years  more,  was  made,  conditioneil  on  the  institution's 
boarding,  educating,  and  providing  with  l)(M)ks  ten  indigent  youths 
from  the  imrislies  of  East  and  West  l^ton  Rouge.  From  the  renewal 
of  the  appropriation  in  1842,  after  all  the  appropriati(ms  to  academies 
\\ai\  l>een  revoked,  we  must  conclude  that  it  whs  the  intention  of  tlie 
legislature  to  put  this  institution  on  the  same  f(K)tii(ly;  with  the  colleges 
l>efore  descril>ed. 

( '(HtUmiM^rary  comment. — In  184()  a  legislator  named  Thomas  David- 
mm  made  a  n^port  on  such  institutions  as  he  had  l>ecn  able  to  visit. 
He  informs  us  that  this  institution  was  then  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
I.»acey,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  repute  for  literary  and  moral  attain- 
ments. His  two  assistants  were  also  professors  of  high  standing. 
The  number  of  students  was  si.vty  and  $5,0UU  relief  was  asktMl  for.* 
Ill  1S41  there  we n^  professors  of  Knglish  and  ancient  languag(*s,  of 
matlMMiiatics,  and  of  French,  in  addition  to  the  pn*sident;  the  nuiulH^r 
of  students  was  then  only  fifty.  The  buildings  had  Imhmi  furni.shed 
by  individual  enterprise  and  public  spirit  liefore  the  incorixiration 
of  the  college,  and  then  <ionated.  I^fore  the  opportune  assistance  of 
the  State  its  existence  had  l>een  precarious. 

*  Cited  by  Lnaher. 
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ACADEMY  or  5ATCHITOCBS8. 

As  the  two  iuBtitQtiona  just  described  neem  to  have  held  almost  a  mid- 
dle groand  between  the  colleges  and  academies,  so  were  there  grad- 
ual approaches  between  the  academies  and  the  beneficiar}'  public 
schools.  As  early  as  1819  transfers  of  the  funds  of  the  latter  to  acad- 
emies under  private  control  began.  On  March  0  of  that  year  an  acad- 
emy was  incorporated  in  the  town  of  Natchitoches,  to  which  the  public 
money  was  allotted  (as  in  the  case  of  the  ''College  of  Rapides"). 
From  this  precedent  and  others  like  it  the  subsidized  academies  set 
in,  aided,  as  we  have  seen  above,  by  the  suggestions  of  the  committees 
on  public  education. 

On  March  6, 1819,  the  Academy  of  Natchitoches  was  chartered  by  a 
total  of  forty-eight  incorporators,  who  elected  of  their  own  number 
five  trustees— John  Sibley,  Samuel  Davenport,  Alexander  Deblieux, 
Charles  Solcum,  and  John  Cortes — who  were  to  create  a  public  semi- 
nary* of  learning  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  They 
should  employ  teachers  of  French  and  English,  together  with  the  ele- 
ments of  grammar,  mathematics,  and  geography,  and  of  such  other 
languages,  ancient  and  modem,  as  the  state  of  their  funds  would 
admit.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  effects  of  the  i>arish  school  were  to 
devolve  on  the  new  institution. 

ACADKMT  OF  OUACBrrA« 

The  parish  school  building  in  Ouachita,  which  had  been  established 
under  the  appropriation  of  1811,  had  been  so  poorly  located  as  to 
defeat  the  ends  sought,  and  in  1824  Oliver  J.  Morgan,  John  Hughes, 
John  M.  A.  Ilamblin,  Ilenr}'  Br}',  Elia  K.  Ross,  James  Fort  Muse, 
and  Ferdinand  Morgan,  citizens  of  that  parish,  had  been  directed  to 
dispose  of  the  old  buildings  and  erect  suitable  quarters  in  a  conven- 
ient place.  The  new  school  was  to  be  known  under  tlie  name  of  the 
Academy  of  Ouachita.  For  one  year  the  public  money  for  the  parish 
was  to  hi*  applied  t4>  the  building (?),  but  afterwards  it  was  to  be 
employed  according  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  act  of  1821  regu- 
lating the  imrish  sch(M)ls. 

The  alMive  Heems  to  have  been  but  a  bungling  legislative  way  of 
applying  the  public  money  for  one  year  to  l)uilding  instead  of  to  edu- 
cation dire<*t.  The  sum  involved  was  only  $SiK\  and  in  other  instances 
such  sums  for  building  purposes  had  been  granted  extra  ordinem. 

The  spe<*ial  organization  of  this  parish  si*hool  is,  however,  to  be 
notad  as  showing  the  trend  towanl  subsidized  private  academies. 

ACADKMT  OF  OOVIX<ITO!f. 

This  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  on  January  29, 1828,  at  the 
instance  of  Jonathan  Gillmore,  David  li.  Morgan,  James  Hosmer, 
Joseph  Laurent,  Henry  T.  T>-8on,  William  Bagley,  Branch  W.  Miller, 
Moses  Moore,  and   Daniel   Edwaida.     Nine   trustees  were   to  be 
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appointed,  who  should  establish  with  the  funds  of  the  corporation  a 
^*  seminary  of  learning  in  the  town  of  Covington  for  the  instmction  of 
youth  in  the  English,  French,  and  other  languages,  mathematics,  and 
the  branches  usually  taught  in  grammar  schools.'*  Tlie  funds  and 
effects  of  the  parish  school  were  transferred  to  this  academy. 

In  this  case  we  meet  for  the  first  time  a  mention  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  private  means  for  the  help  of  education. 

CLDITON  rXMAIJE  ACADKMT. 

This  had  been  erected  already  by  the  contributions  of  sundry  indi- 
viduals, was  incorporated  March  11,  1830,  by  the  legislature,  and  put 
under  the  trusteeship  of  R.  M.  Collins,  A.  M.  Pearse,  Henry  Marston, 
L.  P.  McCauley,  Lafayette  Saunders,  A.  C.  Norwood,  and  W.  Satters- 
field.  The  scope  of  studies  at  this  school  was  not  so  much  as  sug- 
gested by  the  incorporating  act,  though  the  trustees  were  empowered 
*' to  direct  and  establish  plans  of  education  in  said  academy  if  deemed 
necessary  by  their  board/*  No  provision  is  made  for  conferring 
degrees  or  diplomas  in  this  act.  On  March  13, 1837,  an  appropriation 
of  tl,000  annually  for  five  years  was  granted  on  condition  of  the  free 
instruction  of  ten  indigent  children. 

So  much  for  transitional  types,  on  the  one  hand  between  colleges 
and  the  subsidized  academies,  on  the  other  between  the  i>arish  schools 
and  the  subsidized  academies. 

SUBSIDIZED  ACADEMIES  PROPER. 
OBKKRAL  CHABACTERISna 

It  has  been  more  than  hinted  above  that  the  encouragement  offered 
by  the  State  to  education  did  not  end  in  the  parish  schools  nor  in  the 
colleges.  A  further  extension  of  the  beneficiary  system  had  been 
recommended  by  Governor  Roman  in  1831  in  offering  a  scheme  by 
which  indigent  students  should  be  received  in  boarding  schools  with- 
out any  charge  for  maintenance,  books,  or  tuition.  The  fruit  of  this 
recommendation  was  seen  in  the  subsequent  custom  of  subsidizing 
academies  for  a  term  of  years — usually  about  five.  These  were  pri- 
vate institutions,  but  certain  obligations  were  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  State  in  return  for  the  "encouragement"  or  "relief"  afforded  by 
the  public  gratuities.  A  general  condition  attached  to  all  these 
appropriations  was  the  free  tuition  of  a  certain  number  of  indigent 
children,  but  quite  as  likely  as  not  they  were  also  to  he  boarded  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  Sometimes  no  conditions  seem  to  have  been 
iinposeil,  and  the  money  was  perhaps  a  mere  bonus  to  some  enterpris- 
ing schoolmaster.  Many  of  these  subsidized  academies  were  in  com- 
munities altogether  too  sparsely  settled  to  furnish  any  but  a  very 
trifling  attendance.  But  as  these  institutions  were  primarily  meant 
to  reaoh  the  indigent  classes  we  must  not  greatly  complain  of  this. 
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Of  the  academies  thas  subsidized  scarcely  a  trace  remains  to-day, 
save  here  and  there  an  old  tumble-down  school  building  that  may  or 
may  not  have  been  utilized  as  such. 

MONTPBLUBR. 

The  first  of  the  academies  to  be  thus  subsidized  by  the  State  was 
locateii  in  the  town  of  Montpellier,  far  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State,  in  the  region  known  as  the  '^  Florida  parishes/' 

On  March  30,  1833,  the  legislature  constituted  Dempsey  Kemp, 
Burlin  Childress,  James  H.  Harvey,  Thomas  Kennedy,  K.  Mercer, 
William  Mathews,  Thomas  Green  Davidson,  J.  Smith,  David  Hill,  and 
James  M.  Bradford  a  corporate  body  under  the  name  and  style  of  the 
'*  Trustees  of  the  Montpellier  Academy.'*  These  were  empowered  to 
employ  ''professors,  tutors,  and  teachers  for  all  the  various  branches 
of  instruction  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  finishe<l  education." 
To  enable  the  trustees  to  get  the  academy  into  operation  the  :mm  of 
•i\riOU  annually  for  four  years  was  appropriated.  The  return  for  this 
Mppnipriation  was  that  twenty-five  indigent  children  should  i*eceivj 
iMMirfi  and  instruction  free.  In  default  of  such  a  number  the  appro- 
priation  should  be  made  proportional  to  the  number  actually  in 
attendanc*e.  The  parish  school  moneys  of  St.  Helena  and  Livingston 
were  further  granted  to  this  academy.  I^fore  these  appropriations 
c*ould  lie  drawn  the  academy  was  obligated  to  provide  ju'commoda- 
tions  for  forty  scholars.  The  appropriation  was,  further,  to  lapse  in 
case  the  average  attendance  for  six  consecutive  months  should  fall 
lielow  twenty-five. 

On  Man*h  12,  1H35,  an  appropriation  of  $1,(K)()  was  granted  for  the 
relief  of  3Iont|iellier. 

On  Mar(*h  11,  1H30,  the  appropriation  of  1833  was  continued  in  force 
for  four  years  after  its  cxpimtion. 

CLAIBORNB. 

On  March  12,  inr^i,  the  Academy  of  Claiborne  was  incorporated  at 
the  instance  of  David  Pratt,  Newel  Drow,  William  llobdy,  John 
DavidMm,  S.  D.  I^mg,  Thaddeus  W.  Hy as,  John  Barnam,  S.  Williams, 
John  Murrell,  K.  J<mes,  Hugh  Walker,  James  Dyer,  Thomas  Wofer, 
John  .M.  FniutM,  William  Ashbrook,  James  I^^ee,  James  Ambrose, 
Alex.  F.  NelMcm,  James  M.  liryce,  John  Wils4m,and  Hol>ert  Henderson. 

On  Mar<*h  13,  \M7,  an  appropriation  of  $1,0(M)  annually  for  five 
years  whm  ^raiitinK  on  e<mdition  of  the  free  instruction  of  ten  indigent 
children. 

On  January  17,  lH:ih,  $K54N)  for  buildings  was  grante<l. 

MlACHITA    FRMALE  ACADEMY. 

On  Man*h  13,  KiT,  theOuai*hita  FVmale  Academy  was  incorporated 
by  the  legislature  at  the  instance  of  R.  F.  McOuire,  James  W.  Mason, 
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Henry  Bry,  Solomon  W.  Downs,  John  M.  A.  Hamblen,  Ephraim  K. 
Wilson,  John  S.  Lewis,  Daniel  A.  Breard,  Samnel  Handy,  James  H. 
Brigham,  Henry  M.  Bry,  Oliver  J.  Morgan,  John  A.  Morgan,  Hardy 
Holmes,  Henry  C.  Bartlett,  John  Williams,  and  William  Gruel. 

Seven  trnstees  were  chosen  to  administer  the  academy,  and  were 
empowered  to  '* direct  and  establish  plans  of  education,  if  deemed 
necessary-  by  their  board."  An  appropriation  of  $1,000  annually  for 
five  years  was  made,  with  the  provision  that  the  institution  must 
instruct  ten  indigent  children  each  year. 

WEST  BATON  ROUOB. 

On  March  13,  1837,  Anguste  Hubert,  Elioi  Landry,  Rosemond 
Hubert,  Vincent  Kirkland,  Frame  A.  Woods,  Louis  Favrot,  Thomas 
W.  Chinn,  James  McCalop,  and  Valentine  Hebert  were  constituted 
the  trustees  of  the  West  Baton  Rouge  Academy,  and  empowered  to 
*' appoint  professors,  teachers,  and  tutors  for  the  several  branches  of 
instruction  necessary  to  constitute  an  accomplished  education."  An 
appropriation  of  tl,000  annually  for  five  years  was  granted,  condi- 
tioned on  the  free  instruction  of  ten  indigent  children. 

AVOTBLLBS  ACADBMT. 

Incorporated  March  13,  1837.  Incorporators,  Martin  Oremillion, 
Joseph  Joflbion,  Dominique  Coco,  Louis  Bordelon,  Zenon  Lemoine, 
Narcisse  Couvillion,  Colin  Lacour,  Evariste  Rabilais,  L^n  Gunthier, 
Ralph  Cushman,  Julien  Godo,  John  Botts,  Uz^lien  Riche,  Septimus 
Perkins,  Etienne  Planche,  Robert  R.  Irion,  B.  B.  Simms,  061estin 
Maureau,  jr.,  Lefroy  Mayeux,  George  Borrow,  Hyppolite  Mayeux, 
and  Z^uon  Joneau — trustees  of  the  Avoyelles  Academy.  Appropria- 
tion, $1,000  annually  for  five  years,  conditioned  on  the  free  instruction 
of  ten  indigent  children. 

CATAHOmjL  AOADBMY, 

Incorporators,  M.  H.  Dosson,  Robert  Fristoe,  Joseph  T.  Williams, 
H.  Markham  Hamilton,  Luman  Phelps,  Truemau  Phelps,  and  others. 
Style,  trustees  of  the  Catahoula  Academy.  Appropriation,  $1,000 
annually  for  five  years,  conditioned  on  the  free  instruction  of  ten 
indigent  children.^ 

There  was  some  delay  in  getting  these  two  acadetnios  under  way, 
but  their  appropriations  were  ratified  and  the  manner  of  drawing  them 
was  settled  by  an  act  of  1840. 

OOVIKGTON  FBMALB  SBMINABT. 

Incorporated  March  13,  1837.  Incorporators,  Alexander  G.  Penn, 
John  McDonald,  William  Bagley,  Jesse  R.  Jones,  Robert  McCay, 

•Anmndtd  on  Mivoh  7,  tS8S,  to  say  munber  not  greater  thsn  t«n. 
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ThomAs  J.  Mortee,  and  George  T.  Gilbert.  Style,  trustees  of  the 
Covington  Female  Seminary.  Apprt>priation,  $4,000,  payable  quar- 
terly, conditioned  on  maintaining  and  instructing  four  indigent 
females,  to  be  taken  from  each  of  the  parishes  of  the  senatorial 
district. 

8PRn<0  CRXRK  ACADBMT. 

IncHirporated  March  13,  1837.  Incorporators,  Robert  L.  Tanner, 
Thomas  B.  Dunham,  Thomas  Hughes,  Joseph  Walker,  Joseph  H. 
lioone,  lladley  P.  Robert.  It  is  provided  that  religious  tenets  are  not 
to  form  a  condition  of  admission  of  any  penwm  as  teacher  or  student 
in  the  institution.  The  trustees  are  empowered  to  grant  such  literary 
honors  and  degrees  as  are  usually  grante<l  by  seminaries  of  learning 
in  the  United  States — along  with  suitable  diplomas. 

Appropriation,  1 1,000  annually  for  five  years,  conditioned  on  the 
free  instruction  of  ten  indigent  children.  March  13, 1839,  a  maximum 
0um  of  $7,500  granted  by  the  State  for  academical  and  refectorial 
buildings,  conditioned  on  the  trustees  raising  an  e<|ual  sum;  an  addi- 
tional grant  of  tlyOiX)  annually  for  five  years  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  an  undetermined  number  of  indigent  children. 

CADDO  ACADIMY. 

Incorporated  March  5, 1838.  Incorporators,  A.  B.  Sterrett,  Thomas 
Welsh,  Daniel  W.  Edger,  Samuel  Buchanan,  Thomas  Abington, 
William  J.  Fortsau,  Alen  McCloud,  William  Watson,  John  Page, 
James  M.  Smith,  H.  Page,  M.  Davis,  J.  McCalpin,  Joseph  Peace, 
William  R.  Beck,  James  P.  Pickett,  John  O.  Sewell,  Ilenrj-  C.  McNeil, 
James  Kain,  William  J.  lieale,  James  Marks,  James  F.  Smith,  David 
(tilmore«  (*harles  A.  Sewell,  John  II.  Wilson,  John  Scroggens,  and 
H.  G.  Williams.     Appropriations,  tl,500  for  buildings. 

FRAKKLUfTON  ACADEMY. 

Inco«-|N)rated  March  12,  1838.  Incorporators,  William  Simmons, 
J.  A.  Irwin,  llezekiah  Magee,  James  S.  Bickham,  Thomas  C.  Warner, 
Robert  F.  Sibley,  and  Joel  Pearson.  Appropriation,  tl,000  annually 
for  five  years,  ctmditioned  on  boarding  and  educating  ten  indigent 
orphauM  free.     March  28,  1840,  1 1,500  for  buildings. 

PIKK  OBOVE  ACADBMT. 

Incorporated  March  12,  1838.  Incorfiorators,  Richard  King,  John 
Williams,  John  M.  B.  Thompson,  James  L.  Storks,  John  Bres,  Rich- 
anl  1*.  Wooten,  Bowen  Hill,  S.  J.  Braa<!way,  Jacob  Humble,  James 
A.  Woofl bridge,  Fleming  Noble,  Henry  Frellsen,  William  Holt,  sr., 
EHmIim  Neal,  and  John  Mere<iith.  Appropriations:  $1,500  without 
stipulation;  tl,54M)  February  28,  1840,  conditioned  on  the  free  instruo- 
tton  of  ten  htdiKent  children,  provided  as  many  as  ten  can  be  procured. 
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PBOVIDBHCS  AOADBMT. 

Incorporated  March  12, 1838.  Incorporators,  R.  J.  Chambliss,  Eli 
Harris,  James  E.  Old,  Joseph  McGuillen,  Jesse  H.  Chancy,  William 
I).  Collins.  Appropriation,  tl,000  annually  for  five  years,  without 
any  stipulations. 

JOHNSON  FEMALE  ACADEMY,  OF  DONALDSONYILLE. 

Ineor|)orated  March  7,  1838.  Incorporators,  II.  T.  Williams,  A.  M. 
Foley,  William  Rittridge,  Thomas  Pugh,  John  H.  Isley,  A.  F.  Rightor, 
and  Thomas  C.  Nichols.  Appropriation,  ♦1,000  annually  for  live 
years,  conditioned  on  boarding  and  educating  five  indigent  children 
from  the  fifth  senatorial  district. 

OREENSBURO  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

Incorporated  March  7, 1838.  Incorporators,  Stanley  N.  Viers,  James 
Newton,  William  E.  McChord,  John  Holloway,  Dempsey  Kemp, 
Thomas  Webb,  and  Henry  I^eonard.  Appropriation,  $1,000  annually 
for  five  years,  conditioned  on  boarding  and  educating  ten  poor  children 
during  that  period. 

February  28,  1840,  #2,000  was  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the 
Greensburg  Female  Academy. 

SPRINGFUKLD  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  March  10,  1838.  Incorporators,  William  George  Syl- 
vester, G.  Parsons,  Burlin  Childress,  A.  Sanchez,  Gaston  T.  Rowel, 
James  Settoon,  and  James  II.  Harvy.  Appropriations,  $1,000  annually 
for  five  years,  conditioned  on  boarding  and  educating  free  seven  indi- 
gent children.  March  5, 1839,  the  above  appropriation  was  amended. 
''  In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  $3,000  already  appropriated,'"  the  sum  of  $3,000 
annually  was  given  on  (condition  of  boarding  and  educating  twenty- 
five  indigent  children  annually.  February  28,  1840,  an  appropriation 
of  $4,000  for  the  relief  of  Springfield  Institute  was  made. 

MINDEN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Incorporated  March  12,  1838.  Incorporators,  Benjamin  Frazier, 
Tillinghast  Vaughan,  Reuben  Drake,  Charles  G.  Long,  Hiram  Wilson, 
Kilwani  R.  Olcutt,  William  llarkins,  R.  S.  Patten,  W.  S.  Pennell, 
K.  II.  Thompson,  James  Lee,  C.  II.  Veeder,  William  McKenney,  John 
II<Mi<lerson,  R.  H.  Williams,  W.  Dyer,  James  KillKim,  D.  Leatherman 
T.  R.  Remer,  Philo  Alden,  and  Wellis  Hammonds.  Appropriations. 
$1,<NN)  annually  for  tive  years,  conditioned  on  the  free  instruction  of 
ten  indigent  children;  March  28,  1840,  $2,900  to  clear  mortgage  on 
the  buildings. 

PLAQUEMINES  ACADEMY. 

Incorporated  March  20,  ls:Ji».  Incorporators,  Gilbert  I..eonard,  G.  B. 
Milligan,  Auguste  Reggio,  Charles  Reggio,  Armand  Lanaud,  Fran- 
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^ois  Delery,  sr.,  Alexander  LeoBeps,  R.  Fagot,  Thomas  H.  Lane,  Man- 
uel lionquilla,  and  Domingue  Rai^ras.  Appropriation,  tlOO  for  each 
child  hoarded,  lodged,  and  educated,  not  to  exceed  twenty  a  year, 
and  thin  for  five  years. 

UiriON  MALB  AKD  FSMALJE  ACADKMT, 

Incorporated  March  8,  1841.  Incorporators,  Daniel  Payne,  Wilson 
E.  Euhank,  Wiley  Underwood,  Benjamin  Howison,  William  Hamm, 
John  Taylor,  John  Stow,  Jeptha  Colvin,  William  May,  John  Hunicut, 
Matthew  Wood,  Peter  J.  Harvey,  J.  E.  Jones,  Martin  Hendricks, 
John  Feozel,  Philip  Feozel,  Joel  Nixon,  and  Needom  M.  Br^^an. 
Appropriation,  $1,500  without  stipulations. 

VBRMIUONVILLB  ACADBMY. 

February  28,  1840.  Trustees,  Basil  C.  Crow,  Robert  Cade,  Charles 
Mouton,  Joseph  Beraud,  John  Greig.  Appropriation,  $2,500  for 
building. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  subsidized  academies.  How  they  came  to  an 
end,  along  with  the  colleges  and  parish  schools,  we  have  already  seen. 
By  the  act  of  1842  to  retrench  expenses  all  the  past  efforts  of  the 
State  to  maintain  a  school  system  were  declared  failures.  They  had 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

BKNEFICIARISH. 

^  If  we  seek  to  characterise  by  a  single  word  all  the  encouragement 
^  Louisiana  gave  to  education  between  1803  and  1845,  that  key-word 
will  be  *'beneficiarism.*'  It  began  in  1811  with  the  admission  of  50 
indigent  students  to  the  College  of  Orleans,  a  number  that  was  sub 
He<iuently  increased.  In  1821  the  same  principle  was  applied  to  the 
parish  schools,  to  each  of  which  0,  afterwards  8,  such  persons  were 
admitted.  The  Central  High  School  started  out  with  50  free  pupils, 
but  this  number  was  soon  increased  to  100;  and  the  like  custom 
obtained  in  the  primary  schools  of  New  Orleans.  But  the  same 
course  was  followe<l  for  the  higher  education;  Louisiana,  Jefferson, 
and  Franklin  had  various  numbers  of  such  students  at  different 
times.  The  sulisidized  a<-ademies  must  have  owed  their  existence 
t4i  lioneficiarism.  In  1K33,  in  addition  apparently  to  such  special 
number  of  beneficiar}*  ca<lets  as  was  sent  to  each  of  them  expressly, 
a  general  provision  was  passed  granting  to  each  [larish  in  the  State  the 
right  of  sending  1  beneficiary'  to  any  one  of  the  colleges  sti])ended  by 
the  State,  and  of  drawing  on  the  State  treasury*  for  $150  for  him.  In 
Jefferson  particularly  did  beneficiarism  show  its  most  tender  side.  By 
the  legislature  of  183(>-37  a  bill  relating  t4>  Hueh  students  was  pn^sented 
to  the  governor  for  his  signature,  but  whs  by  him  rt^tume^l  i^ith  a 
veto.  The  bill  authorized  the  governor  *' to  cause  the  free  students 
of  Jefferson  CoUege  to  be  furnished  with  dress  and  other  necessary 
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articles  for  their  admittance,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  renewed  when 
necessary."  Commenting  on  this  provision,  the  governor  in  his  veto 
message  remarked,  with  no  little  faeetiousness: 

However  interesting  the  task  might  be  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  indi- 
gent scholars  in  a  college,  it  is  at  least  a  novel  kind  of  function  to  assign  to  the 
executive  of  a  State.  *  *  *  Instead  of  being  here  at  the  capitol  for  the  con- 
sideration of  bills,  in  event  of  the  passage  of  this  measure  I  should  now  be  at 
Jefferson  College  attending  to  the  things  required  by  the  free  students  in  that 
institute.* 

With  the  downfall  of  the  entire  system  of  education  hitherto  de- 
8cril>ed,  l)eneflciarism,  though  checked,  was  not  so  effectually  treated 
as  not  to  reappear  at  a  lat^r  day  in  connection  with  the  Seminary  of 
Learning  (cf.  below,  p.  71). 

APPROPRIATIONa  1803-1845. 

With  the  bill  of  1842  to  retrench  expenses  all  the  appropriations  to 
education  were  practically  abolished,  save  as  far  as  concerned  the 
central  atad  primary  schools  in  New  Orleans,  and  these,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  virtually  public  schools  by  that  time.  In  1845  the  public- 
school  system  began  to  be  agitated  for  the  entire  State,  and  with  that 
year  we  may  conveniently  close  the  first  pt^ricKl  of  State  aid  to  educa- 
tion. It  will  be  now  in  order  to  present  tabulated  statements  of  the 
sums  granted  by  the  State  in  the  beneficiary  period,  1803-1845. 
These  figures  have  been  gotten  from  the  official  acts  making  the 
appropriations,  and  the  writer  has  further  had  the  verj'  great  mlvan- 
tage  of  access  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Lusher,  for  some  years  superintend- 
ent of  instruction  in  the  State,  who  has  gone  through  the  same  docu- 
ments and  has  further  verified  the  figures  from  the  books  of  the 
auditor*s  and  treasurer's  offices,  as  far  as  these  were  accessible.  From 
this  latter  source  it  has  been  possible  to  give  exact  amounts  in  many 
castvs  instea<l  of  estimated  amounts.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  but 
that  the  estimated  amount  is  a  truer  index  of  just  how  much  encour- 
agement the  State  intended  to  offer. 

OOLLEOK  OF  ORLEANS. 

(Estimated.) 
1811 $15,000.00 

1811-1818,18,000  per  annum 24,000.00 

1819-20,  $4,000  per  annum 8.000.00 

1H21-1S35,  $5,000  per  annum 25,000.00 

1823.  (Kambling-honae  fund) 7.500.00 

1824-25.  $7,000  (gambling-houee  fund) 14,000.00 

1820  (gambling-house  fund) 10.000.00 

108. 500. 0 ) 

1805.  annually  by  lottery  (repealed  in  1807) 50,000.<K) 

1813-?.  annually  by  lottery  50,000.00 

1819.  by  lottery 85,000.00 

*  Message  of  Qovwnor  E.  D.  White;  cited  by  Lusher. 
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PARISH  (COUNTY)  ACADEMIES. 

1811,  |2,000each  to  twelve  schools $34,000.00 

1812 ...- -- 9,000.00 

1813 5,500.00 

1814 - 7,652.00 

1815 - 8,538.42 

1816 6,208.33 

1817-1820 40,375.70 

1821-1824 98,056.80 

1825-1828 - 123,292.28 

1829-30 100,222.79 

1831-1834* 153,759.40 

1835-1838 144,658.75 

183^1842 153,240.52 

1843-1845 .  98,847.15 


973,  ^52. 14 
OOLLEQE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

(Estimated. ) 

1825,  $5,000  annnally  for  an  indefinite  period  (twenty  years) 100, 000. 00 

1831-1834,  $5,000  annnally  for  four  years. 20,000.00 

1835-1842,  $15,000  annually  for  ei^htyears 120,000.00 

1843-44,  $10,000  annnally  for  two  years 20,000.00 

260,000.00 

(Verified.) 

1832 12,000.00 

1833:-54,  ($14,812.50  annnally) 29,625.00 

1835-1838 85,062.50 

1839-1842 57,500.00 

1843-44 27,499.90 

211,687.40 
[1825-1831,  $5,000 annnally 35,000.00] 

246,687.40 

COLLEGE  OF  JEFFERSON. 

(Estimated.) 

1831-1834,  $5,000  annnally 20,000.00 

1834-1837,  $1,000  annually 20,000.00 

1835  (mortgage). 21,775.00 

1835  (debts) 27,000.00 

1835-1842,  $15,000  annually,  eight  years 120,000.00 

184a-1845,  $10,000  annually,  thirteen  years 30,000.00 

238, 775. 00 


*  With  1831  Mr.  Lusher *s  tables  begin  to  notice,  especially,  all  payments  to  the 
coLeges,  etc.  Before  that  date  the  figures  probably  include  all  the  money  spent 
for  education,  excepting  perhaps  for  the  College  of  Orleans. 
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(Vwifled-l 

I881-1«M 8:J.-..(i()0.U) 

188.V1888 |-r>.lM:.7-, 

t8»»-18« _ M.:.w.oo 

1843-1848 38.T30.00 

■,'4s.^0T.^■^ 

FKANXLIN   CULLEUK. 

(Eatituated.  > 

l(«I-l8M.$5.000wmuaaiy  for  fonr  yean ai.iXW.OO 

IWn 15.000.00 

1S»-1(U8,  $l.\OW>  Minnally  fur  two  y«u* 30.000.00 

IW3-43,  S5.000  aonuolly  for  two  yeini 10. 0(«.  00 

t:i.ooo.o;i 
(Verified.) 

IKH-aS lO.OOIP.IKI 

183T-38 Ai.«st.:i;i 

1B30-1M1 a.->.H;B.;ei 

1S13-1M4 _ IO.W>.IO 


H  CX>LL»IK. 

{St*  AlexmndrU  Academy  lieUiw. ) 


va* 

1K15-1B38.. 
1BW-1S43.. 


(XILL-KOE  4)C  BATON   Kot'oK. 


1K« 

1«30-I84a._ 

1.. 100.00 
..     .         l.-i..W«.0() 

ai,00o.o« 

MrntiDiZEii  jK-MiKMini. 

l«B.  AtoxMdria  Acudemy 

iMVi)  $1,000.  (I83«)  11.000  nnndly  for  how  limit:'      ... 

ISa:.  A^    ■■■    .    A  ...|.  1  :■.    

1837.  CatahonlB  Academy 

10.000.00 

10.000.00 
.      1?| 1.000.00 

.-..000.00 

.-.,000.00 

l«3t.  t1julK.rne  A(»clpmy        

!«(:.<'■     ■  ...mI..!,,)- 

isn.^.  \....l«iny 

(Itflfi  :  .,  ■ '  ■  .,j.;i..i,l.i  fiirhowloiiK?  

IH37,  OoACiiUu  r<iuuili'  .Vutiieiuy     , _ 

IIBT.  KprinK  Cnek  Aowlmny 

ilttSb    »uir  to  aiinal  ram  railed  by  th«  tnuteni,  ^^.M!  thf 

maTJm"*" --..._._._*,_  _ .___.___,.-__,... 
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itCiHiDizKL)  Aui.DK](m — continnMl. 

IKST.  WMt  Bkton  Roogo  Acwlemr $S,OOU.OO 

t8S».  A<-«d«ny  of  C^do _ _ _  1,500.00 

183H.  FnnUintoo  AndMDT S.000.00 

{IWO)   I.WO.OO 

OrvraBbors  Female  Acaderor 5. 000. 00 

(1S38)  t3.3UOaimiially  tor  how  long (?) 

(IIMO) --.     -  3,000.00 

183S,  JfAnnon  F«iu*»  Academy .1,000.00 

IIBH,  Uioden  I'Vii.Alos.niiuar)- .1.000.00 

(HMO)  Miu.W  A.-»il«ny(?) a.HOO.OO 

l(W,  PineUroreAndemy l.SOO.OO 

(IMO) l.MO.OO 

ItW.  Poydnu  Academy T..WO.)« 

18W,  ProrMMo*  AcwlMny --  .l.OOO.OO 

imv.  PlmnnmaOam  Aead«By - .  .  2. 000.00 

Vaa,  tipriofffldd  loetitiito,  «1.000  aimiiBlly  fur  how  loog (?) 

ISW,  UilllkenaBandHebool 1.300.00 

ilHKn   -1.000.00 

1M».  VrtTiilltonrille  Academy    3..T00.00 

IMI,  Union  Hale  and  Fvmale  Academy 1.500.00 

1U.UOO.IN> 


<ActnaL) 

i«u,Monti»-n>«^.|i .■*>■>■  (i<rt.viKr)fi,QAi.  (i«n»-4<p)  tn.H;r>       ..  ib,.->oo.oo 

lien.  riintooFemalti  Academy,  V.'<"«i.    ix:tv    Mi)ta.HM 4,000.00 

Ihin.JofanMH).  11.500.  (1H39-184:*)  tS.S.W,  (IttW)  $1.000 3,T.'>0.00 

ire;,  CoringtoD  Aesdemy 4. 000. 00 

l(«W.*^t.^u.M:1■r..k   ti.'-"'.  (IWO-lSIl)  |12.:B5..15 1:1.825.53 

ll!l»i.'<'Ui^'ni-<  f1. '■<•'.  (183»-1H41)  KS-IO.  (lKl:))g;50 «,.'W0.O0 

1H9I.  Puyanw.*l.3O0.  (1830-ltUm  $5,250,  (IK43)$TM 7,500.00  . 

IHW.PineOiwe l.-WO-OO 

lKV<.Pmri<l>w«.  $1..VliMl«l»-l'*4n  $3,000.  (1H43)  $1.000 .'i,.100.00 

1K30  lH4J,MliidrnFeinal«>!«eiaimvy,9S.4<».  (I»43)t500 fl.900.00 

IIW-IMJ.  (hiachita    .1.000.00 

I«an»4a.  Ca<ldo                     1.600.00 

I838-1M3.  CoiiinMal^andFrtnalf ...  1.50O.OO 

l!a»-I*4-.',  Tatahonl*    .              3.000.00 

l«3».iKi-.'.  Piiw(»n>ve                               I,.T00.O0 

1W8-IK43.  Pk.|nemine «.7O5.O0 

mO-IM^,  Vfnailloarillr 3..100.00 

IBSO-l-MJ.  Franklin  (ioB?i    5..'K».00 

1K»-1>Ml'.  Springfield Inrtitnt* .     .  14.855.00 

ia»-lMJ.UrMiubnrx  Female  Academy 8.3S0.00 


Nafa-hilo-bra  pabUc  trhnol  bniMingi  . 
Ht.  Lanilry  imblic  acbiHil  balldiUK*.  - 

MUlikrnti  Beod 

lodJgmit  chUdien  nekr  the  Cklcaalen  . . 
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MI8CKLLANBOU8  LOTTSRY  APPROPRIATIONS. 

1819,  Aoadmny  of  Natchitoches $6,000.00 

1830,  Academy  of  Baton  Roage 10,000.00 

1827,  OoUege  of  Looisiaiia 40,000.00 

1838,  Ckmngton  Academy 25,000.00 

1828,  OuachiU  School  Society. 25,000.0 > 

1828,  Lyceum  of  St.  Charles  Parish 20,000.00 

126,000.00 

TOTALS. 

Collegeof  Orleans,  1811-1826 108,500.00 

Beneficiary  parish  schools,  1811-1845 ♦973,852.14 

College  of  Louisiana,  1882-1844 ♦211,687.40 

College  of  Jefferson,  1881-1846 248,447.75 

CoUege  of  Franklin,  1881-1848 66,851.76 

Rapides  College,  1884-1842 7,812.95 

College  of  Baton  Rouge,  183^-1844  .. 28,000.00 

Subsidized  academies .  127,2a5.61 

Miscellaneous 6,200.00 

1,767,687.61 
LIBRAR7  COBCPANIB8  AND  LXLARITBD  80CIBTIB8. 

Wo  have  seen  above  how  the  University  of  Orleans  was  to  com- 
prise a  college  and  county  academies,  and  that  a  marked  feature  was 
the  contemplated  establishment  of  public  libraries  in  connection  with 
the  latter.  It  all  came,  alas!  to  nothing.  Still,  we  must  look  at  the 
other  efforts  for  libraries  in  the  State  in  the  early  periods  (1805-1845). 
In  1805  the  legislature  chartered  the  New  Orleans  Library  Society, 
which  was  a  joint  stock  company  with  an  unlimited  numl)erof  shares 
at  125  each.  On  this  pattern  other  companies  were  subsequently 
formiMl.  The  St.  Francisville  Librar}*  Company,  incorporated  in 
1810,  was  empowereil  to  raise  12,000  annually  by  lottery  for  ten  years. 
At  the  same  time  a  lotterj'  privilege  of  e<iual  powers  was  granted  the 
New  Orleans  Library  Society  without  express  limitation  as  to  time. 
In  1824  the  Library-  Society  in  Alexandria  was  incorporated,  and  the 
Free  Library  Society  of  New  Orleans  dated  from  the  same  year.  For 
the  latter  a  building  had  been  promised  by  Judah  Touro,  a  wealthy 
Hebrew  of  New  Orleans,  to  whom  the  city  l)ecame  indebted  sul)se- 
quently  for  the  splendid  foundation  of  the  Touro  Infirmary.  In  1825 
a  lotterj'  of  •25,0(X)  was  authorized  for  the  New  Orleans  Librarj'  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  18.'W  the  State  Library  was  foundcMl,  but  of  this  we  must  take 

*Mr.  Solomon  W.  Downs,  in  a  report  on  education  to  the  legislature  of  1844, 
estimated  the  sum  spent  on  paroc*hial  schools  from  1812-1844  sh  |85H,771.  The  dis- 
crepancy is  due  perhaps  to  his  exrhinion  of  the  sums  |>aid  the  College  of  Louisiana 
1885-1881,  and  partly  to  his  not  counting  the  sums  for  the  years  1844  and  1845. 
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account  further  on,  iM  well  an  of  the  Commercial  Library,  which 
Heemtt  to  have  be<*ome  a  part  of  it. 

In  181  s  tho  Me<ii(*al  S<K*iety  of  New  Orleans  was  incorporated, 
which  aimed  Ui  Umivr  nuHlical  knowledge  and  the  extension  of 
science  in  general.  In  18iH>  the  Pliysico-Medical  Society  was  formed. 
Weekly  nie^^tingM  were  to  1h»  held  lietween  November  and  April,  and 
monthly  during  the  other  months.  Disputations  on  some  subject, 
art,  or  Hcienc*e  relating  t4)  me<licine  or  natural  philosophy  were  to  be 
offered  and  defended  by  their  authors.  In  1838  the  Philharmonic 
8<K*iety  was  incori>orated.  It  was  to  employ  music  masters  and  give 
lessons  gratuitously,  and  was  emi)owere<l  to  give  pay  concerts.  The 
Louisiana  Society  of  Natural  History  and  Sciences  was  incorporat<Hl 
in  1840,  and  the  southwest  rooms  in  the  statehouse  were  grante<l  for 
their  use.  In  1843  the  Sacnnl  Music  S<M'iety  was  incorporate<l.  Its 
revenu«'H  wen*  to  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music  and  to 
charities. 


Chapter  III. 

STATE   EDICATIOX   OF  THE  SECOND  PERIOD. 

1846—1860. 


In  184G  Governor  Isaac  Johnson,  in  his  first  niessaKe  to  the  legisla- 
ture, recommended  the  establishment  of — 

1.  Free  public  schools. 

2.  A  seminary  of  learning. 

3.  A  university  in  New  Orleans.* 

A  committee  on  public*  e<lucation  was  then»fort»  appointed  Feb- 
nmry  17,  184<). 

L— FRBB  SCHOOLS. 

On  May  3,  1847,  the  first  free-school  act  was  wlopted  in  the  State. 
The  treasurer's  reiMirt,  earlier  in  the  year,  had  put  the  numlwr  of 
e<hu*able  chihlren  in  the  State  In^tween  the  ages  of  5  and  16  at2{),3»U, 
with  many  of  the  returns  not  yet  in.  By  the  terms  of  the  act  the 
**e<lucable"  age  was  put  between  ♦>  and  ir»,  but  any  youth  (white,  of 
course)  under  :?1  was  entitlcMl  to  at  least  thre**  years'  s<*hooling.  For 
the  support  of  the  system  a  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  <lollar  of  all  taxable 
pn>i)erty  throughout  the  State  was  levie<l.  A  poll  tax  was  also 
authorixe<1. 

1^N1>   URANTS. 

On  May  20,  1826,  Congress  ha<l  granted  for  the  use  of  schools  in 
Ix)uisiana  the  sixteenth  section  of  ever>'  township  of  land  in  the  State. 
On  Si»pteml>er  6,  1841,  there  had  l)een  a  further  grant  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  procfMMis  of  all  public  lands  sold  by  the  Tnitetl  States  to  Ije 
applicMl  to  the  sch<H>l  fund.  It  was  quite  a  while,  however,  lH»fore  any 
appreciable  sums  were  r(M*eive<l  fnmi  these  sources.  Meantime  local 
taxation  fumishe<l  the  only  other  means  of  supiM)rt  in  addition  t4)  the 
State  tax  descrilMMl  alnjve. 


*LiiHher. 
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<)R(5ANIZATION— PROFESSOR  DIJIITRY. 

With  tho  fn^'  i>ubli(*-Hoh<N)l  KyKtein  a  now  (iffieial  had  been  added 
to  the  general  administration  of  the  Stato.  The  first  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  was  Alexaii<ler  Diniitry,  LL.  D.,  thus  described 
by  Mr.  R4)bert  M.  LiiHher,  a  not  unworthy  successor  to  the  same  office: 


A  natiTe  txm  of  Loairiana  of  claasic  mold;  a  ripe  scholar  of  national  reputa- 
tioo;  a  man  of  rant  and  raried  erudition;  a  linfcnist  of  remarkable  skill  and  attain- 
ments; a  t4*acher  of  enlarge  experience  and  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  obsenred  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  was  naturally  the  first 
appointed  Stale  superintendent  of  public  education  in  Louisiana,  and  being  then 
in  his  prime  (in  his  44th  year),  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  mul- 
tifarious duties  of  his  office,  fully  conscious  of  the  great  dignity  of  the  mission 
intmsted  to  his  experience  and  ability. 

REVENUE. 

Prom  Mr.  Dimitrj-'s  w^iMirt  of  184H  we  derive  the  following  fijnires: 

Mill  tax  in  80  parishes  $220,602.45 

FoUtax  (estimated) 48.112.00 

Min  tax.  New  Orleans 75.555.48 

Poll  tax.  New  Orleans 16,051.00 

356,280.03 
ATTENDANCE. 

In  1H49  G,7^>  children,  from  a  total  of  14,258,  were  in  attendance 
in  New  Orleans. 

In  1H50  there  were,  according  to  the  message  of  Crovemor  Johnson, 
t>92  school  districts  in  the  State  and  618  sc*h(H)ls,  and  22,0(X)  children 
were  in  c^iarse  of  e<1ucation.  By  1852  the  numl)er  of  schools  in  rural 
Ix>uisiana  hml  rea4»hed  t>47,  and  over  50  jier  cent  of  the  educable  chil- 
<lren  were  in  attendance.  In  Assumption,  C'lailwme,  De  Soto,  Iber- 
\iUe,  Jefferson,  Morehouse,  St.  I^ndr>',  and  West  Baton  Rouge  there 
were  even  high  m»hools— one,  two,  or  mon».* 

In  18#»1  the  |M*n*4*ntage  had  fallen  to  39  per  cent  of  the  l«r>,522  edu- 
cable children,  but  in  New  Orleans  the  |M*r(Hmtag<^  was  still  as  high 
as  48.  In  a  n*|M>rt  of  a  (*oniniitt4M*  on  iMlucation,  18(MM>1,  we  find  the 
foUowing  general  eliaracteristic  of  the  s(*hoolH: 

Thr  scb<jr>U  were  pros|iennff,  and  there  was  a  constant  clemand  for  good  teachers. 
All  the  higher  English  branches  were  now  taught  in  the  pnblic  schools.  The 
priTate  schools,  too,  wert»  nameroos  and  well  condncted.  so  that  the  means  of 
edocatton  were  prvtient^d  and  c<mld  be  easily  obtained  by  our  fellow-citixens. 

A  hirh  school  was  in  operation  in  Baton  Rouge,  where  Latin  and  Greek  were 
taught  and  students  fitted  for  college.  There  were  71  students  and  2  efficient 
teachers    The  directors  had  sfient  $2.:i4iU  in  fitting  the  school  for  use.t 

*  Refwirt  of  Su|»erintendent  Robert  Charter  Nicholas, 
t  Hi^Hjrts  cited  by  Mr.  Lunher. 
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THE  NEW  UBLBANS  SCHOOLS. 


Finally  let  iih  fflance  uver  Mr.  Lasher's  comparative  table,  exhibit- 
ing  the  gniwth  of  the  free  publif  Hchoola  io  New  Orleans  betweea 
1R41-1850.  This  table  in  of  greater  value  as  exhibiting  more  partieu- 
tarly  the  ncbools  which  fiimiHhed  the  bridge  between  the  old  regime  of 
lM-iiefl('iar>'  parish  aeademies  and  the  absolutely  free  public-school 
Hysteiu. 


Hecond  mnnlclpklltT. 

TMCh- 


Third  mniilclpalitj.i 


ilclpKlltj.* 


Puiiilii.    flthouto. 

TVwwh- 

;i,iA4           i: 

n 

Wcliooto. 

Puplli. 

_ 

d  Hmj  is.  1S(I;  Khooli  upeued  ItaOMrj,  IMS;  J.  A.  Sh>w.  of  Brld«ewBt«r. 
Mmii..  KupvrlDlPDdeiit:  hto  mrTli-M  uv  wartaly  «jiiiiiM»d«d  br  the  boarda. 

•  Baud  urtiulHid  prohablr  In  IMl:  ■.■haul*  Dp«»d,  IMS;  Q.  W.  Harij,  tractwr  ud  wHdk 
■Divrlntrndpnt:  Pnif.  A,  Dlmltrr.  HDtvrlnlnDdeiit,  litW-IT;  ThomaaO.  lUpler.  IM'^lHtL 

>B<wd  or«uUed.  liH4;  ■choolii  opriifld,  IMU;  P.  BcUanser.  laiMiiDtoiideDt,  lS«fr-«i  Albert 
FWtHv.  IMT-IMd 

In  the  set-ond  and  first  municipalities  the  schools  were  graded  as 
primary  antl  intennetliate ;  in  the  third,  were  mM^.^  or  less  mixed. 
High  Keh<H>ls  were  opened  in  the  second  in  18-13;  in  the  flrst  in  1845. 
They  taught  Fn-nch  and  I-atin  in  addition  to  higher  branches.  In 
the  seciHid,  there  was  a  little  (ireek. 

Into  H  general  chanicterizationof  the  condition  of  the  public  schools 
wi>  will  not  here  gu.  The  topic  will  be  more  timely  after  we  shall 
have  s«.H>n  the  further  continuation  of  the  system.  Then,  too,  a  state- 
ment will  1)0  given  of  ihe  appropriations  that  liave  been  made  for  the 
fn-e  pulilie  schiMils. 

IL— THE  STATB  SBHZirART  OF  LBARHIVO. 

THK  KITE. 

On  February  IK,  1K47,  the  subject  of  the  site  of  the  Seminary  of 
learning  wan  bmught  iH'fon'  the  legislature  and  n-ferred  lo  ihe  eom- 
niiltiH-  on  eilueation.  In  the  senate,  the  new  institution  van  claimed 
by  six  sites,  witli  the  S]>ring  I'reek  Academy  in  the  leatl  (April  i2), 
and,  a  few  days  later,  twelve  sites  were  wrangled  over  in  the  house, 
with  Fnmklin  College,  at  0|K-loiu«as,  the  favorite.  The  discussion 
btH'amo  mt  warm  that  this  tiuestiou  was  finally  put  aside  (Lusher). 
The  discussion  indicated  at  least  that  the  Slate  Seminary  of  Ix-aming 
was  to  have  some,  if  only  an  external,  connection  with  the  previous 
etiucalionat  activity  in  the  State,  all  of  which,  outside  of  the  public 
schools,  ha<l  iN-en  given  up  for  the  two  years  iiast. 
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At  any  rHt4»,  iiit«»r«»Hl  in  higher  e<1ucation  wan  alivo,  as  will  Iw  seen 
liy  th«»  extnwts  jriven  below  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Maunsel  White  to 
I>e  IUiw'h  Review,  for  Mareh,  1847: 

The  adTmntjiK<«  of  thin  geiierati<in  are  far  greater  than  the  last.  The  school- 
mafiter  wan  at  home  and  not  *'  abroad  **  then.  We  were  called  npon  to  stmggle 
with  nntoward  diffiraltiee,  content  indeed  if  so  mnch  conld  be  obtained  with  the 
mere  rudimentH  of  education.  Hence  the  surpriee  should  not  be  that  Louisiana 
has  produced  of  her  own  gr«>wth  so  few  men  of  commanding  abilities  and  infor- 
mation, but  that  she  has  produced  any  at  alL    •    •    • 

With  such  Ttews  and  impressions,  1  could  not  be  entirely  indifferent  to  the  edu- 
cational movements  now  in  progress  umong  us.  Of  common  schools,  those  nur- 
aeriea  of  early  youth,  where  character  for  life  is  formed,  and  well  formed  when 
efficiently  organiied,  no  one  can  have  a  higher  estimate.  But  what  after  all  are 
common  schools,  if  the  system  of  education  must  be  arrested  there?  Is  it  not 
cruelty  to  implant  a  love  of  knowledge  and  deny  its  consummation?  The  mere 
elementary  provisions  of  such  schools  are  not  sufficient  to  qualify  men  for  all  the 
reUtions  <  »f  life.  There  is  that  which  they  can  never  give — the  power  which  influ- 
ences the  councils  of  a  people,  which  directs  and  executes  high  national  move- 
ments, which  extends  the  domain  of  letters  and  science,  and  is  felt  in  the  destinies 
of  a  country  and  an  age.  Will  we  have  this  power?  The  popular  voice  of  the 
State  has  wisely  determined  that  we  will  (p.  261). 

But  to  the  point:  The  first  and  cardinal  consideration  is,  How  much  money  do 
we  want  and  how  shall  we  get  it?  This  is  the  hinge  upon  which  everything  turns. 
A  university  without  means  is  a  chimera  of  questionable  shape. 

**  Without  money  and  without  price**  who  shall  buy  and  transact,  who  shall 
serve  and  lie  served,  except  in  heaven? 

Mr.  White  then  premmted  a  plan  for  the  financial  equipment  of  the 
inntitution,  which  waa  never,  a8  far  as  can  Ik*  learned,  brought  for- 
wani  for  ailoption.  U\h  note  of  warning  niay  perhaps  be  seen  in  the 
mention  of  the  legislature  of  1848,  where  the  foundation  of  the  institu- 
tion was  |Mistp<»ne<l  on  the  showing  of  the  committee  of  education  that 
the  intert^st  on  the  seminar^'  fund  was  t4M)  small  to  l>e  oi>erated  with 
at  that  time. 

rOMMIHSION   ox  THK  SITE. 

thi  iHHvmiNT  i*o,  1H4S,  a  commission,  compcmed  of  P.  W.  Hol)ert, 
W.  Aikenh«*ad.  and  J.  K.  H.  Claiborne,  was appoint^ni  to  in<|uire  into 
a  sit«v 

On  Man«h  14,  l^ii*.  the  discussion  had  pn>cee<le<l  so  far  that  the 
Parish  of  li^ipides  was  s(>le<*te<l  for  the  location  over  Avoyelles,  Jack- 
son, ami  liaton  Houge,  each  of  which  was  occasionally  up[)ermo8t  in 
th«»  voting.* 

iUi  Man*h  17  the  site  was  fixe<!  in  the  pine  w<kx1s  within  -4  miles  of 
Ale.\an<lria,  in  the  imrish  of  liapides.  on  a  si>ot  t4>  l>e  sele4*te<i  by  a 
i*«MnniiHsion  under  ap|Miintnient  of  the  governor. 

Ki>r  tlHHM*  «*iiri«>u.H  in  tnu*ing  Iwck  the  origin  of  institutions  a  con- 
eatenatiun  might  In*  nia<le  of  the  original  (*ounty  Aca^lemy  of  liiipides 
(IHlij,  the  buihiings  of  which  wen*  sold  in  1H18,  and   the  prcH*eeds 

^Luidiar. 
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devot^l  to  the  College  of  Rapide8  (1819),  for  which  the  legislature  in 
1834  allowed  a  removal  for  the  four  months,  June-September,  to  an 
''eligible  situation  within  the  pine  woods  within  3  miles  of  Alexan- 
dria.'" The  Academy  of  Alexandria  w&s  probably  but  another  name 
for  the  same  sch<H>l. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1853,  the  bill  providing  for  the  foundation  of 
the  State  Seminary  of  l^earning  was  approve<l  by  the  governor,  and 
$3,11M)  granted  for  tlie  purchase  of  the  site  that  ha<l  l>een  fixed  upon 
by  the  committee,  J.  P.  Davidson,  Henry  Jackson,  and  R.  11.  Sibley. 
The  superintendent  of  cnlucation  was  directed  to  "  buy  from  Mrs. 
K.  U.  Williams  her  pine  woo<ls  seat  on  the  north  side  of  Red  River 
near  Alexandria,  in  th<»  parish  of  Ii:ipides."  The  grounds  thus  to  be 
8CM»ured  had  an  extent  of  438  acres  and  the  maximum  price  was  13,190 
for  the  grounds  and  all  the  improvements  upon  them.  The  title 
iH'stowcil  UjKm  the  instituticm  was  **The  Seminary  of  Learning  of  the 
State  of  Ixiuisiana.**  Two  years  lat^r  a  further  sum  of  $1,000  was 
granteil  for  the  pun*liase  of  an  additional  plot  of  ground  containing 
80  acres. 

We  have  seen  that  S4»vt?ral  l<K?ations  contende<l  for  this  foundation, 
and  at  one  time  it  set^nunl  almost  certain  tha\  Jefferson  College  would 
Ik»  the  site  selecte<l.  The  State  had  expende<l  already  large  sums  of 
money  there,  but  the  mutual  rivalries  of  Franklin,  Jeffenwm,  and 
Louisiana  pnK»lu<ltHl  the  choice  of  any  of  them.  Two  considerations 
must  have  le<l  to  the  final  selection  of  Rapides  Parish:  (1)  Kase  of 
access  by  river,  for  the  Mississippi  on  the  south,  the  Atchafalaya  on 
the  southwest,  Red  River  to  the  northwest,  and  the  Ouachita  to  the 
north,  all  oin^ncd  to  students  avenues  of  approach  by  water,  then  the 
only  availal)le  means  of  comniunicati<m  within  the  State;  (2)  the  well- 
known  <'haracter  the  pine  w<kk1s  Uire  for  salubrity.  If  our  knowledge 
couhl  only  go  ba<'k  so  far,  perhaps  some  enthusiasm  for  education 
born  of  the  old  Rapi<l<\s  College  gave  to  the  legislators  of  that  parish 
the  |K»rs4»vcranct»  that  gaincHl  the  <la3*  for  them.  It  was  the  humor  of 
the  time  that  only  a  l<M*ation  in  the  country  could  l>e  a  safeguard  for 
students  against  vi<»e. 

THE   EXIM)WMEXT. 

I 

III  18<V),  an<l  again  in  isii.  Congress  donates!  from  the  public  lands 
two  townships,  4rij)S<)  acn»s  ea<*h,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Seminary  of 
Learning  in  Louisiana.  This  course  was  only  part  of  the  general  pol- 
icy of  tilt*  CnittHl  Statics  (iovcrnment  in  respect  to  theenc<mragement 
of  higher  oducaticm  in  the  public-land  States.  This  jiol icy  has  l)een 
conveniently  summarized  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hreaux,  former  superintendent 
of  in.struction  in  I^Hiisiana,  in  his  Compilation  of  I^ws  Relating  to 
Free  I*ublie  S<*h<M>ls,  as  follows: 

July  2:j,  ITST.  Conj^^jw,  iti  the  *•  Pt)wer8  to  the  Board  of  Treasury  to  contract 
for  the  Hale  of  Went^Tii  Territorv,"  ordered — 
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That  not  more  than  two  complete  townshipe  be  given  perpetually  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  unirersity.  to  be  laid  off  by  the  purchaser  or  parchaaere  as  near  the 
center  an  may  l>e,  so  that  the  same  shall  be  of  good  land,  to  be  applied  to  the 
intended  object  by  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

This  related  to  lanils  now  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  Symmes  and  Ohio  Com- 
pany parchaaes.  They  inaugurated  the  present  method  of  taking  from  the  public 
lands,  for  the  support  of  seminaries  or  Hchools  of  a  higher  grade,  the  quantity  of 
two  townships  at  least,  and  in  some  instances  more,  to  each  of  the  States  contain- 
ing public  liuids,  and  special  grants  hare  also  been  made  to  private  enterprises. 

In  the  legislation  relating  to  the  admission  of  the  pubhc-land  States  into  the 
Union,  from  the  admission  of  Ohio  in  1802  to  the  admission  [of  Colorado]  in  1876, 
grants  of  two  townships  of  public  lands,  riz,  46,080  acres  each,  for  university 
purposes  are  enumerated.  Ohio,  Florida,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  are  the 
exceptions,  each  having  more  than  two  townships  in  area.  Nineteen  States  have 
had  the  benefit  of  this  provision,  and  the  two  townships  are  reserved  in  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Washington,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  These  will  be  granted  and  con- 
flrmed  to  them  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union.  These  reservations  in  each 
case  require  a  special  act.  All  school,  university,  or  agricultural  college  lands 
granted  are  sold  by  the  legislature  of  the  several  States  or  leased,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  or  lease  applied  to  education. 

The  Hum  derivetl  from  the  Hale  of  these  lands  was  put  in  the  State 
treasury*  as  a  perpetual  m^minary  fund,  on  which  the  State  was  to  pay 
an  annual  interest.  I)ire<*t  appropriations  from  the  treasury  have 
been  a  further  soun*e  of  financial  supply.  We  have  seen  that  these 
funds  did  not  he<-onie  immediately  available,  but  the  State  constitu- 
tion of  1H45  rec<»fnn7'<Hl  the  endowment  in  article  136. 

All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  made  of 
any  landii  heretiifore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  a 
seininar>'  of  learning,  and  from  any  kind  of  donation  that  may  hereafter  be  made 
for  the  purpose,  sliall  lie  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  at  6 
per  cent  per  annum,  Hhall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing fivr  the  prtimotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  scieni*es,  and  no  law  shall 
ever  lie  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  u^e  than  to  the  establishment  and 
improvement  ol  said  seminary  of  learning. 

ORCiANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  institution  pnxMMMied  slowly.  It  was  not 
until  Man*h  17,  1X57.  that  a  (*ommisst(m  was  appointed  t4)  select  a 
pn^i<lent.*  Militarism  had  somehow  gotten  hold  of  the  institution, 
and  the  first  pn*Hidf*nt  m*hM*t4Hi  was  one  well  fitt<Ml  to  inaugurate  such 
dim*ipltn<\  Col.  W.  T.  Sherman.  This  sele<*tion  is  n»markable  fnm\ 
<me  iMiint  of  view,  for  the  ms*tional  spirit  was  alrea<ly  be|::inning  to 
run  high  in  l^iuisiana,  as  the  a<*t  cite^l  now  will  show: 

Wherean  Sydney  S.  C'aidwell.  a  cittxen  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  is  the  author 
ol  a  nf*w  system  of  English  grammar  highly  rei^ommended  as  a  Htandard  work  by 
eminent  grammarians; 

Ami  when^M  it  in  desirable  to  encourage  the  production  of.  and  introduction 
into  the  iich<M»lii  of  Lonisiana.  a  series  of  »«ch<»ol  books  written  by  citizens  of  the 
State.  pulUtJtkHHl  in  th«»  South,  not  <*ontaminated  by  the  fanaticiion  of  Northern 
anthors; 
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And  whereas  Sydney  8.  Cftldwell  was  bom  and  educated  in  a  Sonthem  State,  is 
now  and  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  a  citizen  of  Louisiana:  Therefore. 
Be  it  received,  etc. 

The  act  atithorizeH  the  purchase  of  500  copies  of  the  now  system 
of  English  grammar,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  the  same  to  be  distributed  in 
each  public  school  in  the  State.  ^ 

We  can  not  doubt,  then,  that  sectional  feeling  was  alive  in  the  State 
at  the  time  when  Colonel  Sherman  was  brought  in  as  president  of  the 
Seminary  of  Ix^arning.  He  recognizeil  it  himself  in  his  wldress  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  institution: 

The  pecuniary  foundation  of  this  institution  was  derived  from  the  munificence 
of  the  Oeneral  (Government  of  the  United  States.  This  fact  we  propose  to  com- 
memorate and  hand  down  through  all  time  by  an  inscription  on  marble  to  lie 
placed  over  the  grand  entrance,  thus  ever  reminding  the  youth  of  the  State  as 
they  daily  pass  beneath  its  portal  that  this  is  one  of  the  innumerable  and  untold 
blessings  which  they  enjoy  from  the  union  of  these  States,  keeping  alive  in  their 
hearts  for  ages  and  ages  and  ages  to  come  a  love  and  veneration  for  it,  which 
shall  not  only  render  it  indissoluble,  but  assist  to  carry  out  this  great  design  in 
harmony  and  freedom  to  the  end  of  time.f 

Surely  no  one  could  have  remained  long  in  doubt  after  this  utter- 
ance that  i'olonel  Sherman's  allegiance  for  the  coming  struggle  would 
Im)  to  the  (veneral  Government  and  not  to  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

OPENING — SHERMAN'S  REPORT. 

The  i;istitution  was  actually  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on 
the  2d  of  January',  18r>0.  Colonel  Sherman's  reiwrt  of  April  28,  1800, 
furnishes  us  the  most  interesting  information  alM)ut  the  (*<mditions 
that  obtaine^l  at  that  time.     He  couhl  not  — 

withhold  the  expreosion  of  his  earnest  conviction  that,  in  the  course  of  study  and 
array  of  text-books,  there  ha4l  been  imi>os(Ml  upon  the  cadetn  a  load  which  they 
could  not  liear.  and  that  it  was  ca1culate<l  to  make  imiM*rfect  and  Huiierficial  schol- 
ars. In  adding  to  a  full  Hcientific  course  of  study  a  most  complete  cliissical  one, 
we  were  apt  to  apjiail  the  mind  of  any  ambitious  youth  who  contemplated  the  task 
he  had  assumed. 

The  standard  for  admission  was  low.  but  not  too  low.  Tiie  majority  of  appli- 
cants were  very  tiadly  prepared,  and.  with  every  disposition  iKMsible  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  parents,  the  academic  board  was*  constrained  to  reject  twelve  of  them 
at  the  beginriuK  of  the  term. 

Tliere  were  5  professors,  71  cadets,  :tl  beneficiaries,  and  V\  had  lieen  rejected,  one 
becanm*  he  was  under  age  (15).  the  others  for  1a(*k  of  preparation. 


*  In  this  connection  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  in  \>iS\  000  copies  of  Gkiy- 
arr^*s  Historical  Essay  on  Louisiana  had  been  purchased  by  the  State  for  distri- 
bution among  the  several  iiarishes,  under  the  suffer  vision  and  at  the  discretion  of 
tho  Imards  of  school  administrators.  In  (*ontrast  with  these  acts  stands  the  fact 
that  Audubon,  the  most  remarkable  naturalist  Louisiana,  even  America,  perhaps, 
has  produced,  re(*eived  from  his  native  Stat«*  the  recofoiition  of  the  purchase  of 
one  copy  of  his  great  work,  the  Birds  of  America  ^Martin's  History  of  Louisiana, 

n,  p.  ah). 
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T«»  iXM»rc«  th(*  hiritittition  to  rcTcive  State  cadets  who  ronldnot  reacl.  who  did  not 
know  an>*thinfc  <the  Mtaiidard  was  as  low  as  possible,)  would  drag  it  down  to  a 
mrtf  oomtnou  nchool.  inntead  of  an  institution  of  the  higher  order. 

Tli«»  toxt-U¥»k*  for  the  fim*al  year  were  Davit*S8  Univerbity  Arithmetic,  Bour- 
don'h  Algt^bra,  Dari««*i*s  Legendre'n  (Jeouietry.  Noel  and  Chap8al*s  French  Oram- 
mar.  Noble  DnthT'H  KriKlish  (Grammar.  Ruddiman*s  Latin  Grammar,  and  To6se*s 
Sjianish  grnmniar.* 

KC^UIPMKXT. 

Ill  is/is  tb<*  seminary  buiblin^  liiul  roHt  ♦71,(>7/>.G4  and  ^30,000  was 
n<N^l4Ml  for  it.H  <*<iini>l<*tion,*  a  sum  that  was  appropriatecl  by  the  St^ite, 
but  was  to  Im*  r«'fun<l«Ml  out  of  tho  stMiiinary  fuml.  The  grants  of  land 
had  now  Inmmi  ra|>italize«i  at  *13*»,<hX»  in  State  bonds,  paying  i)  per 
«vnt  annual  interest  (♦SjlM)).  In  isoo,  lM*sidesa  genen)us  appropria- 
tion for  genend  puri>os<*s,  an  appropriation  of  115, OCK)  yearly  for  two 
years  was  grantiHl  for  tin*  maintenan(*e  of  lH»nefieiary  eadet«. 

In  IH^Jl  the  institution  was  in  {Nissi^Hsion  of  two  professors'  houses. 

Financial  reHOiircm  $56,056.02 

Estimated  ezivenMiK 48,746.23 

liaUnoe 12,810:60 

m.— THE  UlflVilKBITT  OF  I«OUI8IANA  IN  NXTW  OKLBAVB, 

Had  it  not  Inmmi  for  this  institution  I^uisiana  would  lyive  been 
entindy  without  means  of  higher  e«l  neat  ion  supfHtrtcMi  by  the  State 
lM*twiH*n  lS4.Vlsr»i».  As  it  was,  the  Tniversity  of  I^uisiana  was 
mainly  a  s4*h<N>l  for  proft^ssional  training  in  law  and  me<iicine,  and, 
exeept  for  its  buihiings.  ean  hanlly  l>e  said  to  have  been  a  prot^g^*  of 
the  State  at  all. 

KARLY    MEIUCAL   EDrCATlON. 

In  1h;w  a  fac-ulty  of  s«*ven  memb<'rs  was  ineoriM)rate<l  as  the  Medi- 
eal  (*ollegeof  I^Miisiana.  The  McMlieal  College  of  Orleans  was  also 
iN^gun  at  the  Ham«*  time  with  a  faeulty  of  e<|ual  numlN«r. 

To  th«'  former  college  wen»  assigiuMl,  in  1S4.*J,  the  duties  of  attend- 
ing physieians  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  and  a  site  for  building  was 
given  them,  1l*<»  f«H»t  S4|iian*,  fnun  the<»ornerof  Philippaand  Common 
inH't.H. 

In  1^47  thf  .'^tate  Cniversitv  was  <»stablishe«l.  The  faculties  of  me<li- 
eine  and  law  aln*ady  in  ofM^nttion  in  New  Orleans  forme<i  |>art  of  the 
system,  and  tlM*ir  <liploinas  wen*  equivalent  to  lieeuM^s  to  practice 
within  th«»  Stat«».  Arademie  faculties  wen*  alsi>  <*<mstitute4i,  and  the 
privilegi'of  ••Htablishing  a  gnimmar  or  pn-panitory  si-hool  wasgninted. 
The  r»'al  iind  |HTv«»tial  pni|M»rty  of  the  Mi*<ii<*al  College  of  I^misiana 
was  trannfiTHMl  !<»  thi*  ii«*\%  e<ir|Miration,  ami  the  i*harity  n<ispital 
again  put  at  tli«*  dis|MKsaI  of  th<*  medieal  fa4*ulty. 

*  Lusher. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

An  appropriation  of  I25,0<X)  for  the  erection  of  the  medical  build- 
ing wa8  made  in  that  year.  Mr.  II.  A.  Hullard,  in  an  address  bi^fore 
the  Historical  Society,  tlius  charac1<»rizes  this  institution: 

Collegefi  are  springing  up  under  the  generous  |>atrona)^  of  the  legislature  which 
promise  soon  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  tnlucation  of  the  rising  g(*neration. 
The  medical  college  of  this  city,  the  offspring  of  private  fMiterpriiH*  and  snstaineil 
by  the  devotion  of  a  few  medical  gentlemen  to  the  cauHe  of  8<*ience,  deserves  pub- 
lic encouragement,  and  I  trust  will  receive  it.* 

The  next  year  the  rnivei-sity  of  Louisiana  asked  for  6<>0,(HH),f  hut 
the  appropriation  it  ret^eivtMl  was  ;>35,(MK)  to  complete  the  m<Hlica1 
buildings. 

CONTEMPORARY    COMMENT. 

In  1850  the  condition  of  this  <*ollege  was  rei)orteil  to  the  legislature. 

The  medical  faculty  was  comiM>sed  of  James  Jones,  Warren  lltone, 
I.  L.  Riddell,  A.  H.  Cenas,  A.  I.  Wedderborn,  (;.  A.  Nott,  Thomas 
Ilunt,  and  T.  R.  Le  Monnier.     There  wen*  17r»  mat  Herniates. 

The  law  course  embrat»ed  common  and  civil  law  (which  is  the  f<nin- 
dation  of  the  legal  system  that  obtains  in  Louisiana),  public,  inter- 
national, and  constitutional  law.  Tlu*  lectun»rs  were  II<»nry  A.  Hul- 
lard, Theo.  IL  McCaleb,  Randall  Hunt,  and  Tlionms  1^  Monn>e.  At 
the  last  session  twenty-two  l>achelorM  of  law  ha<l  lM»en  ji^raduated,  and 
thert*  were  thirtv-five  in  the  class  at  tliat  time. 

Mr.  Maunsel  >\"hite  had  endowed  a  chair  of  political  econ<miy,  com- 
merce, and  statistics,  which  was  held  by  Mr.  J.  15.  D.  De  How. 

The  acmlemic  or  pre|>aratory  department  had  l)ecn  established  in 
Dect»mlH*r,  18-47.  The  average  numl)er  of  pupils  had  Immmi  forty. 
Several  had  been  pn»pared  for  Nortliern  <*oiieKes.  Mr.  G.  C  Anth<m 
was  the  professor  in  that  deimrtment.  The  sum  of  J^Oji^MXJ  was  neetled 
for  buildings. 

COURSES. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  college  pro|)er  and  tlu»  chairs  of  natural 
science  and  lK;lles-lettres  the  lK)ani  ha<l  no  means.  Several  pupils  in 
the  preparatory  defmrtment  had  gone  thnmgh  a  course  (comprising — 
iH^sides  French  and  FInglish  Ijranches — arithmetic,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, surveying,  <ie»<*riptive  gCH)mi»try,  analyti<*al  geometry  and 
topographical  engineering,  Latin  and  (rnn^k  grammar,  Latin  prose  and 
verse  making,  iH>rti(ms  of  ('«»S4ir,  Sallust,  (1<'tM*o\s  orations,  IIora<*e*s 
odes,  the  Anaba.sis  and  Iliad.  It  was  protest<Ml  that  the  work  must 
not  end  tliere,  and  the  establisliment  of  professorsliii>s  in  the  cla.ssic*s, 
mathematics,  natural  wiences,  ami  lH»lies-h»ttres  was  d<*mand(Ml. 

To  this  demand  a  <l<*af  ear  was  tiirn<Mi,  au<l  the  appropriation  of 
♦:.V>jNMi  was  t»xpressly  limit<Hl  to  the  advancement  of  m<*dical  tMlu<*a- 
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tioii  only.  A  [M>rtioii  of  tho  univerHity  m|UHn'  was  fjn*Hiited  to  the 
M(*ohHiiic*H'  IiiMtittito  for  the  Hite  of  a  librar}%  leetun*  room,  and  cabi- 
nets for  the  UM»  of  the  me<*hani<*8  of  New  Orleans,  and  for  an  annual 
oourMe  of  lectun^H  on  physical  H<*ience  in  connection  with  mechanics.* 

RIUfRKIClAKIRS. 

In  1H5:j  $(»,<KX)  was  grantC4l  to  the  Me<lical  i'ollege,  and  it  was  re<iuirtHl 
to  r«H*«*ive  without  charge,  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  one  student 
from  ea4*h  iiarish  in  the  State.  In  1855  a  final  grant  of  $13,500  was 
ma«1e  for  <-ompleting  the  buihlings. 

NoTK.— This  sketch  is  giren  here  for  the  sake  of  completeness  in  the  treatment 
of  this  iieriod.  The  same  sahject  will  Im  found  treated  by  PresideDt  Johnston  in 
the  chapter  on  Tulane  University. 

APPROPRIATIONa  1846-1860. 
KKKK  SC*H<HIUS. 

[Mr.  Lasher's  ftgnres  from  the  auditor's  b(x>ks.] 

City,  town,  and  iiaHsh  schools: 

1S4« $18,488.08 

1817 46,475.50 

1S48 85,260.25 

Pnw  public  schools.  1849 :R».048.10 

Cnrrrat  school  fund,  iaiO-lH60: 

lUcetpts 4,215.054.94 

Expenditures 4.127,166.81 

Free  school  accumulating  fund,  1854-1860: 

BeceipU 488,922.90 

Expenditures 312,077.26 

Free  schoca  fund,  1857-1^60: 

Beoeipto 483.922.80 

Expenditures 812.077.26 


Total 4.867,516.09 

Not  counting  rraeipts  nor  the  apparent  duplication  between  the  two  last-men- 
tiooed  funds. 

The  leiciAlative  ena<*tments  show  the  following  appropriations  for 
public  Hchouls  lietw(H»n  1H47  and  IHi^o,  inclusive: 

1847 $50,000 

1941^1851  ($225,000  annually)  900,000 

1858-58  ($240.000 annually) 480,000 

1854 800.000 

185.V5«(  $280,000  annually) 560,  (NX) 

1857- 1H59  (frmo.OiH)  annually) 900,000 

186a-(6I'M 650.000 


TotAl.  3,840.000 

*  Lusher. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA,   MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1847  (baUdings) $35,00() 

1848  (buildings) 85,000 

1850  (adTaiicement  of  medical  edacation) 25,000 

1853  (advanoement  of  medical  edncation) 6,000 

1855  (completing  bnildings) 18,500 

1H57  (repairs) 12,500 

1850  (relief) 10,000 

Total 127,000 

THE  XNTBRRBGNUM. 
EDUCATION   DURING  THE   WAR. 

TIm^  ConftMleratt*  logiHlature  in  1802  inmle  an  appropriation  of 
WSAjiHH)  for  tho  free  public  Hchools.  Interest  in  (xliK^ation  was  not 
(loa<l,  though  tho  State  was  engaged  in  a  fearful  Htruggle.  An  inter- 
esting testimony  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  crisis  is  affordeil  by 
a  little  i>aniplilet  the  writer  dei>osited  in  the  Historical  Library  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  a  reprint  of  Noble  Butler's  English  (Irani- 
niar,  made  by  tho  authority  of  the  governor  for  use  in  the  sc^hools 
during  that  )M'ri<Ml  when  si^hoolbooks  were  conti*aband  of  war. 

Another  sad  little  memorial  of  those  troublous  times  is  found  in 
the  actfi  imssed  by  the  seventh  legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  at 
its  mission  held  in  the  city  of  Shreveport  on  the  IHth  <lay  of  Januar>', 
1864: 

Be  it  eMtctitl  by  the  m^nateaml  honne  of  repreMentaiivcn  of  the  State  of  Ixntintma 
in  general  atutembly  rorifrner/,  That  the  office  of  State  librarian  be.  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  repealed. 

Henry  W.  Allen, 
Chjvtrnur  of  the  State  of  Louisiamu 
Appruveil,  February  10,  ISOi, 


Chapter  IV. 
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THE  8TATB  UHXVURSITT. 


The  State  Seminary  was  closed  on  the  30th  of  June,  1 801,  on  account 
of  the  war.  Exercises  were  resumed  on  the  1st  of  April,  18(>i\  under 
the  superintendence  of  Col.  William  E.  M.  Linfield,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded the  next  year  by  Prof.  William  A.  Seay.  The  invasion  of  the 
Federal  Army  caused  the  exercises  to  be  terminated  April  23,  1803. 
The  number  of  matriculates  during  that  session  was  112. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  there  was  a  great  loss  of  fixtures  and  the 
like  during  the  war,  and  at  its  close  all  that  was  left  of  the  seminary 
was  the  bare  walls.  (General  Sherman  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
institution  escaping  thus  well,  for  his  standing  rtniuest  to  the  Federal 
authorities  in  the  military  district  of  southern  Louisiana  was  to  spare 
the  seminary.  He  also  showe<l  himself  the  friend  of  the  institution 
in  other  ways  after  the  war. 

REOPENING. 

Ba<l  HH  Uie  condition  of  affairs  was,  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  seminary  would  reopen  October  2,  1S05.  To  run  tht»  institu- 
tion till  an  appropriaticm  could  l)e  made  $2(),(K)()  was  borrowt^I  by  the 
governor,  but  on  the  7th  of  March,  IHOtJ,  an  a<*t  was  passtMl  ii»cogniz- 
ing  that  the  State  owe<l  interest  on  the  siMuinary  fund  for  lKO.3-1805 
amounting  t4)  $25,8(H).  The  rt»paynient  of  the  l)orrow<Hl  money  was 
directed,  $15,0(K)  was  grantexl  for  the  fe«*s  and  niaintenan(*e  of  52 
l)enefteiar>' ca<lets,  at  $3U)  each,  $5,(KJ()  for  rejiairs,  a  like  sum  for 
apjmratus,  and  $1,(KH)  for  contingent  exiKMises. 

The  sui>erintendent  of  the  institution  was  Col.  I).  F.  lioyd,  and  he 
was  treasun»r  of  the  board  of  trusti^es.  He  also  ha<i  duti<»s  jis  pro- 
fessor in  English  literatures  and  the  ancient  languages,  the  department 
in  which  his  lalxirs  had  lain  Iwfon*  the  war.  There  were  four  other 
professors,  but  one  of  these  wais  not  on  duty  the  first  year.     On  the 
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oiMMiin^  day   there   were  only   four    iiiatrieulHteH.     Tlie    iiiaximuin 
atteUiiaiice  for  the  year  wan  35. 

OUTFIT. 

l<4*Hickw  the  c*ollege  l>uihliiig,  then*  wert*  at  this  time  two  i)n>fesHorH' 
hoiiMen,  but  one  of  them  waa  untenantable  for  want  of  n^pairs.  The 
^rniumlH  wen*  alto^ther  without  fem*eH,  amino  the  Inmni  n*commen(le<i 
a  ^rant  of  $IO,(K)0  for  reimirn  and  fenein)^,  with  an  equal  sum  for  the 
library  and  api>aratU8,  over  and  alM)ve  the  t«')2,8(X)  due  from  the  semi- 
nar>'  fund  for  186^1805.  The  lepalature  aetually  jrrantiHl  $52,4(K), 
thou|(h  tlie  iteniH  did  not  eorreapcmd  in  all  resiKH'ts  with  the  recom- 
uiendationn. 

The  lioard  nMH>mmende<l  tliat  a  gindo^ieal  and  mineralop(*al  survey 
of  the  State  In*  ma<le  l>y  the  pn>feHsor8  and  students  of  th<*  seminar^'. 

From  the  tn*a«urer's  n*i)ort  it  is  se^^n  that  for  the  thnn*  months  of 
a4*tivity  during  the  year  1S05  the  exiH*nditun*s  of  the  sc*hool  amaunte<l 
to  ♦:?t»,573.3I.  Not  quite  ♦8,<HH)  went  for  repairs,  leaving?  for  other 
exiienstnt  over  |tI2,(MM).  The  sum  t4)tal  of  pn>fesHors'  salari<*s  for  the 
entin*  year  would  not  have  exeee<lo<l  ♦8,:?5<».  To  this  we  must  add 
fMime  Il\4<N),  the  cxmt  of  iHianling,  on  an  average,  lM)  students  for 
thret*  months  ea(*h. 

The  finaneial  pnm^ieets  were  such  that  the  pn>s|>eetus  for  t4ie  next 
Hession  (IHi;5-<;7)  announce<l  two  new  pmfessors  and  two  assistant 
pmfesMirs.  The  catalogue  for  the  year,  however,  registere<l  nine  pro- 
fessors and  one  aasistaut  pnifessor. 

The  legislatun*  appropriatcHl  tin,(NN)  for  n*pairs  ami  ap|mratus  in 
additi<m  to  the|H,^jdue  from  the  fund.  The  sum  for  lK*nefieiary 
c*a4lets  (*ould  not  have  lM*en  Ic^ss  than  for  the  pnKHHling  year  (|(I5,000). 
For  ensuing  years  this  sum  was  mon*  than  <loul>le<l. 

For  the  beneficiary  cailets  the  appropriaticm  was  |3<),(XMJ. 

A  DEFICIT. 

The  trpasun»r's  n»i>ort  for  18*57  shows  that  in  that  year  the  income 
<»f  the  institution  had  Inh^u  ^'»l»,4!»iM»li,  of  which  |*J*J/.)r>3.1)0  was  from 
the  fefs  nf  \nty  ca<iets,  |tl«{,814.44  fnmi  lK*ne!iciary  cadets  for  two 
quarters.  The  annuities  for  W)'2  and  IstW)  ha<l  lK*i*n  imid,  amounting 
to|ll,.%44.tM). 

An  addemlum  to  the  a4*<-<iunt  shows  that  the  institution  ha<l  out- 
standing obligations  amounting  to  Iti^.'ijtl.'i.Hd.  Kqual  nominal  asseta 
wi»n»  n*i)ortiNl  in  a  spirit  of  double  entry,  one  item  of  which,  however, 
was  #*.\>^K^.i;«'M»f  iNiek  delita  of  students.  A  <leficit  of  t3,<MN)  was  set 
down  to  the  account  of  professors*  salaries.  At  this  time  ^L\5<Ki  was 
a  pn»f«»?*!Mir's  salary,  M,**"*"*  the  suiM*rintendcnt*s,  and  tjuartcrs  were 
^••nenilly  includ«'<i. 

In  l"^*'*^  th«*  Icgislatun*  mailc  no  s|M*4*iti('  appn>priations,  but  the 
annuity  warrauts  for  the  two  years  1807-0^  wen*  exix^nded  iu  that 
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yenr,  and  the  oenefioiary  fund  furnished  t20,i08.50  for  three  quarters.  / 
The  addendum  to  the  account  shows  outstanding  obligations  of 
1(29,800.30,  i/vith  nominally  equal  assets;  but  their  real  value  could  not 
have  been,  owing  to  the  discount  on  warrants,  greater  than  1(18,044.43 — 
that  is,  the  institution  was  virtually  til, 704.87  in  debt.  The  super- 
intendent's report  for  the  same  year  shiiwH  that  t)u»  highest  monthly 
average  of  exiiense  for  each  student  was  $35.-0,  while  the  fees  paid 
were  $40  monthly.  Even  with  the  depreciation  of  warrants  for  the 
l)eneficiary  cadets,  it  would  look  as  if  the  fees  alone  might  have  paid 
all  expensi'S  of  sustenance  ami  instruction.  . 

On  Marc*li  G,  1800,  the  legislature  appropriated  $15,(KH)  to  the  erec- 
tion of  three  professors'  houses,  $5,(HK)  for  repairs,  $5,(HH)  for  out- 
houses, fences,  etc.,  and  the  same  amount  for  apimratus  and  liooks. 
The  treasurer's  rejwrt  for  1800-70  accounts  for  upwaixl  of  $72,554.03; 
$10,080.37  had  l)een  exi>ende<l  for  re|mirs  and  refitting,  but  of  the 
sum  grante<l  for  erecting  professors' houses  only  $1,454.80  had  been 
exi)ended  in  the  way  directed.  The  remainder  had,  however,  been 
imid,  but  must  have  l)een  applied  to  other  puriK)ses.  To  be  sure,  the 
seminary  buildings  had  been  burned  on  ()ctol)er  15,  1800,  and  the 
institution  had  been  transferred  to  Baton  Rouge,  where  a  portion  of 
the  building  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  lia<l  l)een  tendereil  for  the  tempo- 
rary ust»  of  the  seminar}\  The  cost  of  transportation  was,  however, 
only  a  little  over  $1,(K)0. 

But  we  can  not  continue  to  go  minutely  into  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  this  institution.  Enough  has  lieiMi  said  to  show  that  it  was 
run  in  a  very  exi)ensive  way,  and  to  this  we  must  charge  the  no  very 
gn»at  success  of  the  nmnagement.  For  one  thing,  the  tenure  of  office 
for  teachers  was  not  very  long,  and  extravagance  found  vent  in  other 
ways  as  well. 

LAVISH   APPRi)PRIATI()XS--<.'HA.N(JK   <»F   NAMK. 


Tlie  legislatures  continued  generous  with  its  appropriation;}.  In 
1S70  a  grant  of  $20,<MK)  was  made,  and  the  l>eneficiary  fund  was  raised 
to  $35,7<K).  The  name  Seminary  of  Learning  was  no  longer  sufficient, 
ami  was  replai*ed  by  that  of  *'  Tniversity."  The  next  year  saw  this 
sum  raised  to  $40,200,  with  $:K),0<mj  for  general  pur|K)scs  and  apparatus. 

srsPENsu»N. 

For  Nome  years  after  1S7l*  the  legislaturt*  would  make  no  appropria- 
XunxH  for  the  university,  and  so  the  institution  was  closed.  The  race 
issue  was  then  t4»  the  front  in  State  iM)liti(*s,  and  this  was  the  method 
taken  by  th«»  legislators  to  punish  the  university  for  its  i>ersistent 
refusal  to  a<lmit  negnx^s  to  its  privileges. 

This  sus|M'n.sion  last^nl  until  after  th<*  election  of  1870  had  brought 
the  administration  of  the  State  ontM*  again  into  the  hands  of  the  edu- 
cated and  pruperty-hoidiug  clatMCtt. 
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HKfCliKli   WITH  THE  AORICULTUKAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

TIm*  U'lCinlaXur**  on  May  l!i,  1H77,  iihawmI  an  act  uniting  the  Ix)ui^ 
Una  HtMt4*  f*fiiv<*rHity  with  thf^  Afcricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
KlvifiK  tothM  Joint  foiimlation  the  conjoint  name.  The  site  of  the 
latt^T  wan  traniifern«4l  U*  llaton  ll^mge.  Congresa  hail  made  in  18(12 
grantn  of  land  for  the  piiriKnM!  of  eMtablinhing  in  the  variouH  States 
InntitiitionM  of  a  generally  induMtrial  character;  obviously  it  waa  not 
till  the  la|NM«  of  a  few  yeara  that  l/ouiaiana  could  ai'irept  this  donation. 
Kver  Ninf*<«  thia  new  fund  had  iMHMnne  available  the  Buperintendent 
of  the  univemity  had  Innmi  urging  the  union  of  the  two  inatitutioua, 
iMit  thia  jMdition  hml  long  lN*en  unh<HKl(Hl. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mcndianical  College  hail  enjoyed  a  brief  exist- 
ence lM*ff>n*  it  was  mergiHl  aa  al)ove.  The  act  pn)viding  for  itaestal)- 
llahment  (mimmsI  the  legialature  on  the  7th  of  April,  1874.  A  grant  of 
tlt),<MM)  for  buildings  and  lands  in  one  of  the  (country  parishes  was 
niaile,  but  a  pndiniinary  organization  was  aUowed  in  New  Orleans. 
It  waMi*ii|N*cially  pnividinl  that  no  **  race  nor  inilor"  should  l)e  excluded, 
whirh  waa,  in  l^ouisiana,  iH|uivalent  to  slotting  the  institution  apart 
for  the  wile  um*  of  negnN*s.  Cntil  1877  the  institution  continuinl  to 
exlut  In  New  Orleans,  though  the  Chalmette  l>attle  ground  l>elow  the 
city  was  the  n^ularly  chom^n  site. 

On  the  /ith  of  OctolM»r,  then,  lH77,  the  l/ouisiana  State  University 
lM*gan  a  r««vlv<Hl  <*xiNtence  c*onj(»intly  with  the  Agricultural  and 
M<M*hanical  Collegt*.  The  |M)licy  <»f  fusing  these  schcnds  was  doubt- 
liHw  duo  to  the  Inability  of  the  State  to  supi>ort  them  separately,  for 
from  now  on  the  attempt  was  t4>  In*  maile  to  keep  exinrnditures  down 
to  the  low««fit  iMiNsible  iMisis,  so  as  to  put  the  tn»asury  into  a  sound 
iHinditlon  ouch*  mor«».  At  r«Hi|MMiing  then*  were  four  pn)fes8ors,  includ- 
ing the  pn^alilent.  The  chairs  they  tllUnl  were  entitled  engineering, 
giMieral  and  agricultural  chemistry,  mathematii<!a  and  mechanics,  and 
langiiag%«s.  The  following  si*heme  had  liei^n  ailopted  in  the  act  of 
.Ma>  r*.  1877,  for  the  organixation  of  the  institution: 

Sk% \  Vi.  He  it  furihrr  rmtrtr*!,  rtt\.  That  thtTe  iihaU  be  iiuiintaiii«d  in  the  Loui- 
•laaa  Hlat«»  rniv«*rmity  au*l  Ainii*alttiral  and  Mechamcml  IVillege.  as  heretofore 
%^«atUat«^l  antl  cmtablUhnl 

Flrvl  S'h«^4e  \4  litrrmtarr.  tncltitlttiir  the  UminuMTt^  of  the  principal  nations  of 
MK*l«*nt  still  ttt^Wm  tiut««,  |»hiKiiii>|4iy,  l(%in^\  rhetoric  ami  elocntion,  history, 
«4hkx  ti»etaphyiki«Y.  an*l  siH*h  other  snU  »|iectal  liran«*hc«  of  l«»aming  ss  the  board 
of  antisc^  iMim  may  iMensiine. 

t^N^md.  St^hitiUt  i>f  M'lemv,  im^liithnK  luatheiiiattcai,  astr\>Domy.  enaineerina, 
aivlut«irtuM».  drawina.  ph^iui^.  chrmmtry.  U»tatiy.  tttnUif^*,  airncaltnnp.  UH*chaii- 
k»«  Mtaiaa,  aariaatvia  and  iMtamerxY,  and  f»Qt*h  other  s|tecial  hrancheM  of  learn- 
taa  t^  th«»  Kmi^l  \>f  taiwrTiviw^  niay  «letenuUH\ 

Hitr^l.  Sv'hiKu*  of  the  n«rfal  aiid  An««  art«.  and  of  milttmry  vcietK^  and  arL 

r«^rih    S,*h«%>^«  •if  n}<<«lHnne  and  la« 

F\ftlL  Sidk^li  i^lier  tk-h^^^*  a»  ih**  U^ard  t«f  »a]«*r%'i»or«  lu*}  ««tjilUish. 

lllia  amai|^*uivui  iuIm  "«.xH»i\iiuaUu^  m*hviol»"  wa*  duubUtwa  afWr 
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tne  pattern  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  implies  unrestrained 
election  of  courses  from  the  very  beginning,  and  some  fixed  number 
of  ''certificates''  in  separate  schools,  to  have  a  collective  valuation  in 
a  diploma  conferring  one  of  several  degrees. 

The  funds  of  the  two  institutions  were  of  course  united,  and  yielded 
an  annual  income  of  about  t2(),(X)().  State  appropriations  for  l)ene- 
ficiaries  will  not  again  be  heanl  of. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  fear  at  this  time  that  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  features  of  instruction  might  be  neglected,  and 
so  the  act  of  fusion  esjiecially  enjoine<l  such  teaching  and  the  equip- 
ment of  workshops  and  laboratories,  with  land  for  an  experimental 
farm.  The  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  therefore,  made  the  institution  a 
gift  of  a  large  tract  of  land  situate<l  in  the  rear  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution. 

ANNUAL  INCOME. 

In  1879  the  constitutional  convention  so  scaled  the  funds  of  this  in- 
stitution that  from  then  on  the  annual  income  from  both  funds  has 
been  $14,555.65.  There  has  been,  however,  a  regular  appropriation 
from  the  treasury  of  $10,000  per  annum,  all  that  the  State  constitu- 
tion allows.  Thus  for  the  jjast  ten  years  the  annual  revenues  of  the 
institution  have  been  slightly  under  $25,000. 

Under  the  new  organization  tuition  was  ma<le  absolutely  free  to 
Louisianians,  and  all  necessary  expenses  for  a  cmlet  were  lowered  to 
$16  monthly.  From  this  time  the  boarding  deimrtment  had  an  entirely 
separate  account,  and  students  were  also  i)ermitted  to  live  in  the 
town.  It  seems  an  un<iuestionable  statement  that  private  enterprises 
can  l)e  successfully  ininductiKl  on  much  smaller  expenditures  than 
those  undertaken  for  the  State,  which  is  a  lamentable  commentary  on 
human  nature.  And  this  in  no  sense  implies  <*riminal  malfeasance, 
but  only  that  the  same  care  and  economy  are  not  exercise<l  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  public  funds.  A  few  years  lK»fore  this  time  $40  monthly 
had  been  declared  as  small  a  sum  as  would  sufTi(*e  for  board  and 
tuition,  but  now  tuition  is  free  and  board  is  only  $16  monthly.  Cir- 
cumstances, to  be  sure,  have  change<l  a  little.  Baton  Rouge  was 
doubtless  somewhat  cheai)er  than  Alexandria;  the  purchasing  iK>wer 
of  money  was  probably  a  little  gn-ater;  but  perhaps  something  is  to 
be  attributetl  to  the  fact  that  the  In^anling  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
students  was  no  longer  at  the  exjiense  of  the  State. 

THE   ENDOWMENT. 

1 .  In  1858  the  State  had  issued  bon<ls  to  the  account  of  the  seminary 
fund  for  $136,000,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  6  per  cent,  making 
$8, 160.  In  1879  the  bonds  were  destroyed,  and  the  fund  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  same  amount  of  mere  obligation  on  the  books  of  the 
auditor;  the  rate  of  interest  was  lowered  to  4  percent,  and  the  annual 
income  has  been  thus  reduced  to  $5,440. 


'  A«fr'*^*»iii-«n  -*n»l  ^^naN^r.  In  !•»♦>'  ?h»- >tsir#- iif  L#»uisiafui  areepC«d 
*i\a/^  n  *h  ■•  'ionar.on  an«l  r»^-»-iv#-tl  il»«.'»»»at-r»-*i»f  Lin«L  In  \^^ 
•Tjfcr^  .•«i«ii^l  '^#o«i«  f»»r  *:;i7.'««»,  >i»^rin;r  •►  it^r  o»*iit  iDt**r«9»t.  to  pny 
fiw  ^h.!«  ^Atfl  Ih^  annnal  in^*m«r  of  tht*  in?«ritiition  va^^  thus  #i'.«,*>3^ 
ff4in  •h^'^'i^  '#^*J«  In  \'*'^'9  rh***^  iKimNw**!^  hvf-f  institutional  amend- 
n^nf  ^i«7*r*^l  ;n^-#  *!••'».:?•'  h*-vft»n?M»lidat*^l  Stat**  tion« Is  drawing  7 
p(ftr  <^n?:  .nt*tiM.r.  »n«i  %  i#-Ulin;;  an  annuity  of  ♦i:5,7:U-  TTie  constito- 
ri#Mi  f^  :<'t  #^fn^*-r#-»l  th^-*^  U»n«ls  into  an  ohiipitifin  in  the  auditor » 
\i00M,m*A  tl**J.  »!»*;.  drawing. *•  ii*T«-#-nt  int**rt*st.  and  ^vinj;  an  annual 
ittmnM-  /#f  «"«.  1 1 .;  '.' 

pfv^  t/»  I«T.>  th^  «nni  of  th<*  annual  in«-«»nie  of  the  tvt»  institutions 
•an  t/T,!***;  *in*-»-  i*T'«  thi«*  has  Iw-^n  pwlui-e^l  to  *14,.>.>.>.»wx 

THK   -a  ALIN'fi   oF  THE   Ft'XI»S. 

Th^  ^MiXxnz  "f  ^h#*  inter»-^t  atMiv**  d«*s4*nliH«l  has  lieen  the  subject  of 
MniHi  «Y/ni|»laint  fn»Ni  th*'  tnist*-*^  of  th**  institution,  hut  the  essen- 
tial jnvCn^'^Mof  th#>  maff*-r  is  not  an  easyiioint  to  form  an  opinion  on. 
Tlia'  th*^  Mat*-  ha«1  the  rijrht  to  lower  the  rat4*  of  interest  without 
dimini«hini^th#-  prinfiiial.  a  trust  fund  Iiest4»we4l  by  Oui^rress,  seems 
■e|f-*'vid#»nt  in  view  of  the  lowere^l  rate  of  intt^rest  thniuiirhout  the 
rrffintrr  >nr»-ly  th*-  >tat#-  has  th«*  rij^ht  to  |>ay  such  a  rateof  interest 
mm  i«  r-ffmm#»n  in  rf-siietf-t  of  larj;**  hians  niad«*  to  private  |>ersons. 

Th«*  diminution  of  thf*  principal  of  th«*  A^irultural  and  Meehanieal 
i  Vill«K«-  fund  in  not  m»  ine^iuitabh^asit  hM»kson  th«*  fa<*«M)f  it ;  the  sum 
of  ♦.'J::7.'**»  wa*  n«*ver  n-^-^-ivi-^l  for  th«*  IjuhIs,  and  doubtless  the  pres- 
••nt  valuation  of  ♦1«*3.«««»  in  mii<*h  m*ar»'r  the  ai'tual  sum  received  for 
fh«-ni. 

KKVF.FIT   MF  THK    INIi»N    oF  THKsK    INSTITrTIONS. 

li«T«'  th««  <|Uf«Mtion  pr«*sentM  itself  whether  th<*  union  of  the  two  insti* 
tutioh*!  has  Is'en  ait\anta;;«'«»ur«  to  th«*  State.  The  nnsw«*r.  it  would 
Meeni,  munt  Is*  an  uiif|U«*stion«Nl  *'no.'*  hihI  the  n*as4)ns  art*  not  far  to 
Ne«*k.  Then*  «'an  In*  no  ipu'stion  Init  that  tlu^truo  pur|M>s4*f>f  anajn^- 
#'ultural  and  UH^^'haniral  f«ille;;f*  ih  to  turn  out  a  ImnIv  of  farmers  and 
mM-hani«*fiwho  iihall,  in  adilition  t4>  a  manual  t mining  for  their  erafta, 
ha%'«*  amoutf  oth«*r  thinpi  a  training  at  first  hands  in  th<*  chemistry*  of 
MfiU  am!  irrowiui;  rn»|»«»  and  tin*  principles  of  an*hit<*4*tun*  and  en^n^- 
fM««*rin^.  It  in  twljeviN]  that  aliiHwt  no  men  of  this  class  have  lieen 
nent  out  from  the  inHtitnti«»n.  (Vrtainlv  until  within  a  few  vears 
then*  UHM  ni»  •*\|N-riiiH*ntal  farm  i»r  even  i^anlen  for  students,  and  the 
meehanii'Jil  ef|uipment  has  lM*«*n  of  the  nioM  meap*r  description.  How 
meaner  th«*  fa^'ilitien  ofTennl  for  su<*h  inMriieticui  have  l>een  may  be 
irathen*<l  by  an  in*«fM*4*tion  of  the  faculty  for  1SS4-S.>,  a  list  taken 
(|ulte  at.  random.     Kxclusive  of  the  pn*imratory  deimrtnient,  there 
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wero  then  0  professors  including  the  president.  Of  these  <mly  two,  h 
professor  of  general  and  agricultural  (?)  chemistry  and  a  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering,  represent  the  polyt-echnic  side  of  the  institu- 
tion; but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
income  was  derived  from  the  polytechnic  funds.  But  the  cardinal 
obje<*tion  to  the  combination  of  these  institutions  is  this:  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  study  of  pure  science,  study  with  mental  culture  as  its 
main  object,  takes  prece<lence  over  practical  studies,  study  of  the 
**brea<l  and  butter''  sciences,  and  in  any  group  of  students  following 
these*  diflferent  aims,  thos<'  engageil  in  the  pursuit  of  pure  science  will 
assume  for  themselves,  while  the  others  will  tacitly  allow,  an  intel- 
lectual supremacy  as  it  were.  Spite  of  all  the  effort*  of  materialists, 
at  this  day  and  time  the  practical  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
ideal  yields  in  a  manner  more  or  less  pronounced.  From  this  point 
of  view,  then,  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  institutions  has  been  dis- 
tinctly damaging  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  activity  of  the 
school. 

In  the  neighl)oring  State  of  Mississippi  the  policy  of  separation  has 
been  pursued  with  distinctly  l)ett<^r  results.  The  university  at  Oxford 
has,  during  its  entire  career,  worked  quietly  and,  comparatively  at 
least,  succ<»ssfully  along  the  lines  of  pure  science,  offering  good  facil- 
ities and  attracting  largi's  numlx^rs  of  students  from  without  as  well 
as  within  the  State;  an<l  if  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  has  l)een 
distinctly  the  foremost  institution  in  the  (iulf  States,  it  has  certainly 
not  Ikm^u  surpassiHl  by  any  other  neigh Ixiring  institution.  The  Agri- 
4*ultural  and  Me<*hanical  <'ollege  at  Starkville  has  hml  from  the  start 
a  large  ntt<'ndanc<%  and,  to  mention  nothing  elsi\  has  benefited  the 
entire  region  by  its  ex|)eriment«  in  grass  culture,  dairy  farming,  and 
stock  bn^Mling.* 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE   INSTITUTION. 

We  have  s<M»n  that  Col.  W.  T.  Sh<»rman  was  the  first  superintendent 
or  president  of  the  SfMuinary  of  Learning.  During  the  war  CV»l.  Will- 
iam K.  M.  Lintield  was  for  a  short,  time  at  its  hea<l.  His  successor 
was  Prof.  William  A.  Seay.t  On  the  reoiHMiing  in  l>«).5Col.  David  F. 
lioyd,  also  a  West  I*ointer,  who  had  Imhjii  a  pn>fc8sor  there  lK»fore 
tlH»  war,  was  ma<le  presi<lent.  Affairs  contiinuMl  under  his  charge 
until  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1H7!»  (July,  1880),  at 
which  tiiiH*  he  was  removtHl  by  the  iMMinl  of  administrators  appointed 

*  Since  thene  words  were  written  in  18H8  considerable  improvement  has  been 
made  in  these  renpec^tfi.  On  March  2, 18S7.  the  Hatch  bill  paimed  the  United  States 
( ouKresM.  Appropriating  $15,(N)0  each  to  the  States  that  had  aKricnltnral  and 
mechanical  colle^eH  by  the  j^ant  of  ISH'2.  Three  experiment  stations  have  been 
estabUHh«Hl  in  Louiniana.  nnder  the  directorship  of  W.  (\  Stnblin,  Ph.  D..  and  from 
th«>e  have  proc»MHle<!  a  n^efnl  neries  of  tmlletins  on  crops,  soils,  hnrtfnl  insects 
and  oth»'r  in'sts  tii  rrops  itn«1  cattle.     [Note  written  in  IHWKJ 

f  The  presidents  of  this  uistitution  all  became  titiftlar  colonels. 
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byth«»  thfii  piviTin>r.  Tlii*  prinio  factor  that  led  .to  thin  oxpresHion  of 
(lihapproliatioii  of  hin  <*oiirw»  wan  the  exi>eii8ivene8M  that  ha<l  eharaoter- 
iziMl  ]iiM  ad  III  i  II  iHt  rat  ion.  llie  alumni  of  the  institution  had,  however, 
and  Htill  have,  the  nnint  unshaken  admiration  for  him.  A  general 
larj^'iH^tti  of  natun*  went  with  the  man.  About  1868  we  tind  him 
jrravely  re<*ommendinj?  to  the  le^slature  the  establishment  of  courses 
in  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit.  In  another  reiM»rt  he  advised  the  creation 
of  thn»<»  chaplaincies,  Pnitestant,  Catholic,  and  Hebrew.  On  a  larger 
sphen»  of  a<*tioii  (\>lonel  lioyd  would  i)erhai>s  have  nia<le  a  great 
organi7^*r,  for  his  sym|)athi(*s  seem  really  broad.  Indee<l,  the  alleged 
bn*adth  of  his  views  on  religious  matt<*rs  was  one  of  the  points  raised 
against  him.  iKnibtless  for  the  rniversity  of  l^uisiana  more  close- 
ness, not  to  say  narrowness  of  outlo<K)k,  had  !)een  expe<lient.  Colo- 
nel Sherman  had  seen  how  low  the  grade  of  the  institution  was,  but 
he  thought  that  it  ought  to  lie  low,  and  ver>'  rightly.  In  Colonel  Sher- 
man*s  time  a  few  lienetlciar>*  cadets  were  rejecte<l  as  insufficiently  pre- 
pare<L  a  thing  that  has  prolmbly  never  hap|M>ne<l  sint^e,  and  never 
sinc<*  has  anything  like  a  stAiidanl  for  entraiu*e  been  maintaiiie<l.  As 
hmg  as  the  iN^neficiar}'  system  was  in  fon*e  there  was  a  premium  on 
aclmittiug  ill-prefwred  students.  But  it  must  Ik^  emphasized  that  in 
one  of  the  greatest  requisites  for  the  hea<l  of  a  school  Colonel  Boyd 
was  ver>'  stnmg,  viz,  in  the  capacity  for  n»ndering  the  students 
enthusiastic. 

Colon(*l  li^iyil's  successor  was  Col.  William  Pn*ston  JohnsUm,  son 
of  th(*  Confederate  general,  Alliert  Sydney  Johnston.  This  gentle- 
man graduates!  at  Vale  (Villege  in  1852,  and  for  a  short  while  after 
the  xiar  held  a  pn>fessorship  In  \Vashingt4)n  and  l^ee  University.  In 
the  University  of  I^iuisiana  he  gave  instructicm  from  the  chair  of 
history  and  Knglish  literature  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  president. 
During  his  adiiiinistrati<m  theattendan<*eof  students  was amtinually 
on  Xhv  in<>n*ase.  In  January,  1H83,  he  n^signeil  his  f)ost  to  accept  the 
dtn*<*ti<»n  of  the  Tulane  Universitv,  in  New  Orleans. 

His  su«*<*#»ssor  was  James  W.  Nicholson,  professor  of  mathemati(*s 
in  the  institution  sin<*i>  1872.  Professor  Nicholsim  was  entirely  a 
liOiiisiana  pnMliirt.  H«*  ha<l  !>e4*n  (nlucatisl  at  a  small  institution 
known  as  IIoiii«*r  ColU*ge.  in  a  t4)wn  of  that  iiam<^  This  was  an  edu- 
cational enter|>ri.s«»  «»f  the  M«Mh(slist  Conference  of  Ixiuisiana,  and 
ha<l  siMiit*  vigor  lN*for(*  the  war,  but  since  then  it  has  existe<l  only  by 
fits  and  •starts.  Urof«*ssor  Nicholmm  hail  a  large  natural  talent  for 
math««mati4*s  and  wa^  inde|M*ndeiit  of  teaching  for  hisa4*(|uireineiits  in 
the  liigher  iiiatht*iiiati«*al  fields. 

In  July,  ISK4.  Un»fesMir  Nicholson  resigned  the  presidency  and  Colo- 
n«»l  Boytl  was  again  apiMiinte^l.  The  first  year  aft4»r  his  return  the 
att«*ii«laii<'«*  n*iiiaiii«'<l  g«Msl,  for  18i»  ejulets  were  enn>lled;  the  next 
y«*ar  it  fell  off  nearly  one-half,  lM*ing  only  1»5,  and   in  188(M^7  was  6*J. 
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In  December,  ISS^J,  Colonel  Boyd  re8iji^e<l,  an<l  was  suecee<le<l  an 
president  pro  t4*nii>ore  by  liis  brother,  Prof.  T.  D.  Boyd,  who  held  the 
chair  of  Knglwh.  In  July,  1888,  Pn)f.  T.  I).  Boyd  refused  the  perma- 
nent {losition  of  prt^sident.  During  that  summer  I*n)fe88or  Nichol- 
son, who  had  lM»en  aetinv:  as  president,  was  formally  elected  to  that 
IM)siti<m,  and  this  oflice  he  continues  to  hold.* 

In  (*onnection  with  the  decline  in  the  num!)or  of  students  noted 
alK)ve,  it  must  Ik*  In^rne  in  mind  that  alK>ut  that  time  the  preparatory 
<lepartment  was  lopiMHl  off  and  so  was  the  department  of  ancient 
languages.  It  forms  a  rather  i)ertinent  example  of  the  various  shifts 
in  pn>fes.sorships  there  that  the  chair  of  an(*ient  languages,  al>olished 
in  the  summer  of  ISSfJ,  was  subsequently  nH?reate<i  ami  tilled  by  no 
less  a  jwrsoii  than  the  former  president  himself. 

CHANdKS  IN   IXK'ATION. 

The  institution  has  had  thnn*  hcmies.  llie  first  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
al>out  tlK),(NM),  in  the  neighlM)rho<Ml  of  Alexandria.  This  continued  to 
l>e  its  <lomicile  fnmi  the  opening,  in  1860,  until  the  destructicm  of  the 
eiiifice  by  fin»  in  ISiJO.  There  was  an  interregnum  of  alxiut  three  years 
during  the  war.  The  «*abinets  and  colhH5tions  were  in  the  nmin  sav<Hl 
(nnn  the  ttn*. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  ami  Blincl  in  Baton  Houge  then 
lMM»ame  a  t<»miK>rary  i*<»fuge,  but  was  afterwards  ma<le  a  i)ermanent 
home  by  the  removal  of  thos«»  unfortunates  to  other  quarters.  PVcmi 
the  removal  in  IStiO  until  the  summer  of  ISHOthe  institution  nMuained 
in  thos<»  quarters.  Again  there  was  an  intern»gnum,  at  least  of  s4*ho- 
lastic  functions,  for  alN>ut  four  years,  IhM ween  1S7+-1S77,  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  appn>priati(ms  by  th«»  reinm.strurtion  government. 
Thes4»  Imildings  w«»n*  also  very  large  and  ha<i  <*ost  the  State  a  ccmsid- 
erable  sum. 

In  the  sumnn»rof  IKsii  the  instituti<m  wasmove<l  intoitsthini  home — 
the  barracks,  at  thr  northern  end  of  Baton  Rouge.  In  July  of  that 
yi»ar  thes<»  buildings  and  grounds  wen*  grantinl  by  Congress  to  the 
State  for  the  university  on  eonditi(m  that  everything  Ik»  ke|>t  in  rojmir 
and  us^sl  always  for  iMlucational  pur|>o.ses.  The  barra<*ks  must,  how- 
«»Vfr,  Im»  r<»tunMMl  to  the  (vencnil  (government  whenever  a  denmnd  is 
nm<le  for  them.  They  ha<i,  sinc<»  the  withdrawal  of  triNtps  shortly 
after  the  eh»et ion  of  1S7»»,  falb'n  into  gn»at  d«M*ay,  and  the  State  has 
put  very  much  niM'diHl  repairs  u|Nm  them,  but  it  still  n^mainsthat  the 
donation  of  the  use  of  the  buildings  was  a  very  generous  a<'t. 

Not  much  mon*  in  the  way  of  l4H*ation  eouUl  In*  hoiMnl  f^ir  than  the 
I'niversity  of  Louisiana  now  enjoys.  It  ha<l,  to  Ik*  sun»,  Ikhmi  well 
liousiHl  for  previous  vears  in  tlu'  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asvlum,  where  <*lass 
rfK)m,  <*abinet.  mess  riKmi,  and  dormit4)ry  a<*c<mim(Nlations  had  Ikm^u 

*  He  has  Hi  nee  reHi^pied,  lieing  snooeeded  by  T.  D.  Boyd. — £».,  1H9S. 
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ailiiiinihUs  but  X\w  raiiipiiH  was  not  well  siiit^Kl  to  military  drill  and 
Hthleti<'  puiiinds,  and  the  land  lay  ho  Imdly  as  nov«»r  t4>bave  l)een  util- 
\zah\  for  a^rirnltural  |>ur|Mi«<»8.  On  the  new  campus  there  are  fine 
level  s|ia<*«»s  for  drill  and  athletics,  splendid  forest  trees  for  shade,  in 
addition  t4>  a  nunilM*r  of  sefiarat'e  buildings  for  dormitories,  class 
riMmis,  cabinets,  «*hai)el,  library,  and  professors'  homes.  The  main 
fCroup  of  buihlinirs  is  range<l  around  four  sides  of  a  pentagon,  with 
the  liare  side  t4»wanl  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  only  a  few  rods 
distant  and  towani  the  setting  sun.  These  buildings  are  two  stories 
high.  On  each  of  the  h>ng  sides  of  the  narrow  buildings  are  rows  of 
Doric  <*olunins,  with  upfier  and  lower  galleries  between  the  columns 
and  the  walls;  thus  every  nK)m  has  a  gallery  exposure,  which  is  an 
almost  indisi)ensable  <*ondition  of  comfort  in  the  South.  These  large 
buildings  are  o<*<*upie<l  mainly  for  dormitories,  but  some  suites  of 
rooms  an*  devote<l  to  homes  of  pn)fessors,  and  the  lower  floor  is  used 
partly  for  class  nN>ms. 

liack  of  this  group  of  buildings,  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
trees  on  the  campus,  are  several  professors'  houses,  formerly  devoted 
to  the  garns<m  ol!i<*ers.  There  are  also  two  large  buildings  like  the 
ones  de<M*rilie<i,  save  for  the  la<*k  of  (*olonnades,  in  which  the  fine 
collectiims  of  the  university  are  exhibitiMl.  Another  large  building 
isdevot4Ml  to  the  mechanical  department,  and  far  to  the  northeast  end 
of  the  campus  is  the  library.  A  mess  house,  a  large  8he<l  (tent)  for 
publir  gatherings,  and  numennis  m^rvants'  houses  and  outbuildings 
c*omplete  the  pmsjMH't.  Then»  is,  further,  a  large  experimental  garden 
in  th<*  limits  of  the  campus  pniiM*r,  not  to  mention  the  private  gartlcns 
Udonging  to  the  pn»fess<»rs*  houm^s. 

C^uitc  out  of  I  he  <*ampus  pro|>er  lies  a  large  trm't  of  laml  which  is 
devot4Hl  to  the  agricultural  teaching  of  the  institution.  North  of  the 
campus  then*  is  a  d<»<*p  hollow  through  which  the  small  Bat^m  Houge 
Bayou  runs.  When  the  river  is  high  in  the  spring  Imckwater  fmm  it 
fornix  a  large  lake  in  the  hollow.  At  a  trifling  ex iK'ns<»  for  a  dike 
a4*ni^H  the  mouth  of  the  liayou  a  i>ermanent  lake  eould  l>e  nmde,  which, 
liesides  improving  the  health  of  the  barracks  an<i  of  the  town,  would 
offer  tin**  fat*iliti«*s  fi»r  Uijitinir  and  loathing,  exercises  as  impn>ving  to 
masfMiline  niuM'le  as  th«*y  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  lioys.  It  is  much 
to  Im*  ho|MHl  that  tilt*  publi«'  •spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Baton  Houge  will 
in  this  way  add  to  tli<*  charm  of  the  highly  Inmutiful  situation  of  the 
State  I'niviTsiiv.* 

HKNEKiriAKV    <'AnKTS. 

It  will  have  Imn'Ii  •*«*eii  aliove  that  for  a  long  time  the  largest  appro- 
priations to  the  niiiv«*n4ity  were  s«»t  to  the  a4*<*(»itnt  of  l>eneti(*iary 
cadet**      li«*ii«*ticiarisni    \»ji.h  th«»   inlieritan«*e  left    the   **Sf»minarv  of 

* 

Learning**  from  the  previinis  <*4liicational  efforts  of  the  State,     in  the 

*  Now  ^1  finis »  mi  «4*coinpHthed  fact. 
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act  oi  incorporation,  Mar(*h  31, 1853,  the  now  fomulHtion  wan  required 
to  undertake  the  entire  maintenance  of  four  indigent  Htudents  from 
each  of  the  four  Congressional  di^trictH  then  given  to  Louisiana. 
They  might  remain  for  four  years,  the  number  never  to  exceed  16  at 
any  one  time.  Soon  after  the  institution  came  into  oi)eration,  how- 
ever, on  the  7th  of  March,  1800,  the  number  wa8  set  at  one  for  each 
[Mirish  (48).  Exactly  six  years  later  the  number  was  put  at  52,  and 
$'KK)  yearly  was  allowed  the  institution  by  the  State  for  each  of 
the  beneficiary  students,  who  were  by  this  act  obligate<l  to  teach 
within  the  State  for  two  years  after  graduation.  In  the  following 
year  the  number  was  made  equal  with  that  of  the  representatives 
from  each  parish,  and  the  allowance  for  each  ca<let  was  t4()0.  In 
1870  the  number  was  fixed  at  2  for  each  parish  and  20  from  New 
Orleans,  each  with  a  yearly  stipend  of  $350,  and  the  appropriation 
was  $35,700.  In  1872  the  number  of  beneficiaries  was  fixed  at  132 
(which  does  not  quite  correspond  with  the  above  ratio  of  apportion- 
ment), and  these  brought  the  institution  a  yearly  appropriation  of 
$46,200.  The  beneficiary  system  had  now  reached  its  height,  and 
soon  after  this  the  institution  ceased  to  exist  along  with  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  !>eneficiary  appropriati(m. 

DISCUSSION   OF  THE   BENEFICIARY   SYSTEM. 

In  1867-68  the  number  of  beneficiary  cadets  was  00  and  the  whole 
number  of  students  144.  Hut  this  was  a  smaller  attendance  than  in 
the  previous  years,  l)efore  the  enlargement  of  the  numlx*r  of  benefi- 
ciaries. ThiMv  is  one  fair  inference,  it  s<*ems  to  me:  The  increase  in 
the  l>eneficiaries  ha<l  4lecrease<l  the  number  of  paying  students — liad 
lH»en  <leletcrious  to  indei)endence.  Hut  in  the  refiort  of  the  superin- 
ten<lent  for  that  year  the  system  was  vigorously  applau<le<l,  particu- 
larly the  so-callwl  normal  feature  involve<l  in  the  requisition  that 
l>eneficiary  stmlents  must  teach  for  two  years  in  the  whools  of  the 
State. 

In  1872,  as  wc  have  seen  alK)ve,  the  numl>er  of  l>eneficinries  was  132, 
and  the  appn>priation  for  them  $46,200. 

It  would  seem  that  intelligen(H3  must  have  n^'oltiMl  against  such  an 
appropriation.  It  was  utterly  impossi!)le  that  at  that  time  the  State 
of  Ix>uisiana  could  have  furnishe<l  S4>  many  worthy  ca4let>4  of  age  and 
preparation  suitable  to  enter  <»ollege  classc^s.  excluding  those  able  to 
pay  for  their  education.  In  ('olonel  Sherman's  day  iM^neficiarj'  stu- 
dents unable  to  pass  into  a  grade  admitte<ily  low  were  not  permit t^Ml 
to  enter  the  collegi*.  The  prime  defe<»t  of  higher  e<iucation  in  l/ouisi- 
ana  has  always  IxMm  in  the  la<'k  of  suitable  training  schools  for 
entrance,  and  to  this  defect  the  State  Tniversity  contributcil  by  hav- 
ing at  times  a  suppo6e<l  pn»paratory  department,  or  <'lsean  altogether 
inefficient  standard  of  admission. 

The  white  jiopulation  of  Louisiana  has  always  lookcnl  upon  the  ten 
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yeani  fnmi  1m»0  to  lS7r»  as  a  iHTioil  of  alien  misrule.  For  the  estab- 
Hiihiiient  of  the  lieneficiarv  svstein  in  conneot  ion  with  the  State  Univer- 
sity  the  responsibility  dooM not  rt^st  with  tlie  reconstruction  government, 
nor  can  one  twtimate  how  much  resixmsibility  is  theirs  for  the  great 
exagK<*ration  of  it.  After  1S72,  howev«»r,  the  race  issue  was  so  domi- 
nant in  politics  that  the  State  administration  trie<l  to  force  the  admis- 
sion of  negnH»s  into  the  State  rniversity.  Not  iHMngable  to  accomplish 
this,  Umeliciary  appn>priations  were  cut  oflf,  and  so  the  university 
eease<l  to  oflfer  c»ourses  of  instruction  altogether.  We  will  be  thankful 
that  since  that  time  the  principle  of  l>eneficiarism  has  not  come 
liHck  again  int4>  higher  (nlueaticm  as  i>at mnized  by  the  State.  Nothing 
but  a  strrmg  dt^ire  for  the  sums  thus  derived  could,  it  seems,  have 
blindtnl  the  ey<n4  «>f  thinking  men  t4»  so  false  a  system.  Without  in 
any  senw*  raising  a  question  here  as  to  the  ultimate  rightii  of  a  free 
pabli<*-m*hooI  system,  there  can  surely  l)e  no  right  to  feed  and  clothe 
a  small  numlier  of  students,  not  pauiH'rs,  at  Stat«  exi)ense,  unless  an 
equivalent  Ik*  re4|uire<l  in  a  long  term  of  ser\'ice  for  the  State.  True, 
in  this  <«asi»,  two  years'  S4»rvice  was  n»quiri»d  in  the  schools,  and  the 
university  atithorities  made  large  claims  for  the  ''normal"  feature  of 
their  work,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  State  received  little,  if  any, 
real  advanc*enient  of  its  public  (»r,  for  that  matter,  private  schools 
thn>ugh  these  lieneficiaries,  and  that  in  most  canes  the  obligation  to 
teac*h  was  disreganbMl.  It  is  (*ertain  that  thertMsonly  a  six)radic  case 
or  two  whcn»  thes«»  lieneficiaries  lKK*ame  pn>fessional  teachers. 

Into  the  dee|N'r  quest iim  of  the  hurt  t4»  human  chanu*ter,  in  respect 
of  the  lM?ncflciaries  thems4*lves,  this  is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  go. 

It  is  a  {Mmtulate  that  an  institution  de|N>ndent  ui^n  iM'neHciary 
stutlents  for  its  maint4*naii<*e  couUl  not,  in  a  State  almost  wholly  devoid 
of  s4*h<Mils  that  <M>uld  fit  for  coU«*ge,  mM  up  an<l  maintain  a  high  grade 
of  entranc*«». 

THK   BENEFICIARY   SYSTEM   NOW. 

We  have  s4»en  that  the  Stat**  no  longt*r  ap|K>ints  lM»neficiary  student4%, 
nor  mak<*s  them  the  liasis  of  its  appnipriations.  In  U*Hi\  the  legisla- 
tun*  imsMHl  an  a«'t  |M*riiiitting  the  iN)lice  juries  of  each  i>arish  to 
apiNiint  a  lM*n«*ti<*iary  rad«*t.  and  appropriate  out  (»f  the  luirish  treasury 
♦250  annually  for  his  nupiMirt.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  empow- 
ered! to  apiMiint  17,  1  from  «*ach  of  its  wanls.  Avail  is  sometimes 
niailfiif  thi>  i»rovi?iion.  l*n>iH»rly  emi>loye4l  the  writer  <H)n<»eivesof  its 
iMMng  mad*'  very  UM»ful.  If  th«»  ap|M)int<H,>  wen»  seh*ctiMl  after  com- 
|M*titiv«*  examination  from  tin*  public  s4*ho4>lsof  the  {larish,  the  stand- 
anl  of  ap|M>intm«*nt  to  )m*  quite  high,  it  might  tend  to  encourage  the 
4*«%ta)>li*«liineiit  of  at  l«*a<»t  on**  high  .h4*)i«m>1  in  each  imrish,  imrticularly 
if  it  u«T«'  uiidfrHt«Hi*l  that  lh«*  two  years  of  t4*aching  s<»rvice  re<|uired 
should  In»  de\iit«*4l  to  th«»  hik'li  m'1hk»I  of  the  stu<lent*s  own  parish,  or 
I>erha|»^  <»f  a  (*t»ntiguoUH  |Mirihh  ou  a  fixiHl  basis  of  ex<*hange. 
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THE   LIBRARY. 


It  is  with  a  real  pleasure  that  we  approach  the  siibjet^t  of  the  library 
and  cabinets,  and  in  these  particulars  the  administration  of  C-olonel 
Boyd  was  admirable,  for  it  is  due  to  tliis  man  of  larp»,  if  somewhat 
impractical,  aspirations  that  these  features  of  the  institut  i(m  have  l>een 
so  well  cared  for.  During  the  war  the  books,  as  well  as  tlio  other 
<*ollections,  had  l>een  almost  entirely  destrov<Ml,  but  in  the  vi»rv  first 
catalogue  put  forth  after  that  strujjj^le  it  was  announced  that  ''  1,3(K) 
select  volumes"  had  Ix^en  jijathered  together,  and  this  numlH»r  was 
expected  to  l)e  greatly  increas*»<l  by  the  next  st*ssion.  The  lxK>ks  had 
increastHl  to  3,00()  in  the  next  year,  antl  the  collections  of  minerals 
and  geological  specimens  were  well  under  way.  This  nipid  growth 
continued,  and  soon  (180S-i;o)  the  sc»ientific  professors  in  the  institution 
were  making  topographical  and  geological  surveys  in  the  State,  and 
large  accessions  of  siiecimens  were  nmile  in  this  way. 

The  great  fire  in  the  autumn  of  1801)  did  not,  fortunately,  (»ause  any 
appreciable  damage  to  the  library,  but  some  <»f  the  collections,  notably 
the  herbarium,  were  considerably  damaged.  To  what  state  the  library 
and  cabinets  had  Ikhmi  brought  during  the  eight;years<)f  what  we  may 
call  the  second-life  period  of  the  university  (1805-1S73),  the  catalogue 
for  1872-73  gives  evidence.  The  library  then  <H>ntained  nearly  11,CH)0 
volumes,  distribute<l  in  the  following  nmnncr: 


Subject. 


EncydopediAB 

HUtory 

Bioirraphy 

Travels 

Poetry  

Fiction 

Literature 

MatbematioH 

Rniriiiet*rin<r  and  mechani(» 

Natural  phUoacipby  and  antrotiomy 

B(»tAny  and  zoology 

C'hemwtry     

0«H>loiry  and  mln«*ralofcy 


Vol 
umeH. 


711* 
Ml 
(UK} 
4:t! 
NCi 
1.2»1 

:m 

ltR» 

;iiv'i 

INI 

:« 


SuhjtMt. 


MtHlirino         

ThiHiloKV 

Moil«'rn  laiiKUHiirt'H 

Anri«*iit  claMf^ics      

IjfcW 

(^ovemmontal  r«»jH>rt«. 

Periodicals 

MiMC«»llaiMH»UH 

Uu)>li(*at4*H 


ToUl 

VoluiuciM  donati.Ml  durinK  the  yi>ar 


Vol 
uuiett. 


443 
5(*1 

:«« 

\UMl 
137 


The  reading  nnmi  was  <h»s<TilHMl  as  follows: 

In  connection  with  the  library  ifl  a  reading  room,  which  \h  kept  well  supplied 
with  literary  and  scientific  jonmals.  and  the  loadinK  nt^wMpiipers  of  our  country. 
To  this  room  cadeta  have  free  a(*c*eAri  in  the*  hours  of  rtH*reation.  It  is  tlie  aim  uf  the 
university  to  stimulate,  by  every  {KKHsible  means,  the  youthful  min<l  to  thouti^ht — 
to  create  a  taste  for  polite  learniuK*  and  to  form  th«'  habit  of  ac<iuiriug  useful 
information. 

UST  OF   MA<»AZINES  ANI>   PEKIUDICAUS  I.N   THE   KEAPINt*   KOUM. 


U'eeAf/y.— The  Illustrated  London  News,  Leslie's  IllaHtrate<l  Pajwr,  The  Aldine, 
Harper's  Weekly,  The  (Graphic.  Every  Saturday,  Appletons  Jrmmal.  Cusseirs 
Magazine,  Land  and  Water,  Hearth  and  Home,  The  Nation,  Athemeum.  Sattur- 
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day  Review,  The  EIngineer,  The  Scientific  American,  The  American  Artisan,  The 
BngineerinK  and  Mining  Jonmal. 

MomiMy, — The  Art  Journal.  Chambers  8  Jonmal,  Harper*8  Monthly,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Good  Words,  G<K)d  Wordn  for  the  Young,  The  Sunday  Magazine, 
Temide  Bar,  (*omhill.  Belicravia.  Lippincott's  Magazine,  London  Society,  Frasar's 
Magazine,  Bfacmillan  s  Magazine,  The  Southern  Magazine,  The  Ghdaxy,  The 
Eclectic  Magazine.  Hcribner's  Magasine.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  The  Naturalist, 
The  Industrial  Monthly.  The  Mechanics*  Magazine.  The  Journal  of  Science  and 
Art.  The  Journal  of  Pharmacy.  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Annalee  de  Chimie, 
Die  Oartenlaube. 

i^rnrim.— The  Edinburgh  Review.  The  Westminster  Review,  The  London 
Qoarterly  Review,  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  i*ollectioii8  of  the  iiiMtitution  hml  alMO  i^^atly  inoreaned  by  pur- 
ehase  and  private  <lonHti<m8.  A  rather  general  statement  of  the 
rettuurceo  in  thin  resiiet't  will  presently  lie  eite<l  from  the  same  CHt- 
Hl«ifni<^*  The  VVailes  collection  there  mentioned  containe<l,  among 
«»Uier  thingH,  a  lar)?e  maatodon  tooth,  and  wan  for  the  institution  a 
remarkably  f^oud  museum  of  geology  and  palaeontology- 

MUSKCMS,  ETC. 

There  is  an  immense  collection  of  minerals  and  of  geological  and  conchological 
sptxrimens.  many  thousand  in  number,  and  a  rich  herbarium,  all  scientifically 
determined  and  well  arranged 

In  fact,  no  institution  in  the  South  is  superior  to  the  university  in  regard  to 
caliin<*tii  of  that  nature.  The  extensive  collections  of  the  late  Colonel  Wailes,  of 
Mississippi,  Dr.  J.  B.  Hall,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Dr.  R.  D.  Nevius,  of  Mobile,  have 
been  secureil,  and  largv  aoceesionM  are  constantly  being  made  through  the  labors 
of  tht*  prof«-ssors  engaged  upon  the  topographical,  geological,  botanical,  and 
zoological  surveys  of  the  State,  by  the  donations  of  public-spirited  citizens,  and 
by  purchase.  Efforts  are  also  making  to  secure  Ward's  ** College  Series**  of 
geological  casts. 

The  Amea  Muaeimi  <in  New  Orleans)  of  Natural  History  and  Curiosities  has 
been  obtained,  by  means  of  which,  together  with  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
animals,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  etc..  donated  by  friends  and  collected  by  officers 
and  cadets,  the  university  has  a  very  larga  and  scientifically  valuable  musetmi  of 
natural  hif»tory. 

A  good  deal  of  material  has  lieen  obtained  for  an  industrial  mtisetmi,  which,  it 
Is  lii»pe<l.  will  \t9  80(»n  well  organized. 

The  Newton  Rtclianb  collection  of  building  and  ornamental  stones  is  a  valtia- 
ble  aainisition  in  the  department  of  engineering. 

An  immense  number  of  In<lian  relics,  of  almost  every  description,  specimens  ol 
the  handiwork  of  the  savage  and  barliarous  nations,  and  many  old  ooina  and 
medallions,  make  up  what  the  university  has  of  arcluiH>logy  and  ethnology. 

Sincf  tln»  n«organization  in  1S77  then*  han  Ixhmi  a  fairly  Htcady 
growth  in  the  lilirary  antl  i*olle<*tions.  No  one  c*oiild  claim  that  the 
lihrar>*  kh  Hiiitahle  for  the  n»al  reH4»arfh  work  of  a  real  university,  but 
forth** a«M{uin*iiirnt  of  i;f*n<*nil  cultivation  it  is  not  ill  adaptini.  liesides 
work?*of  ;;fn«*nil  litmitun'  tht*  ontfil  in  thf  claKsii-s  is  vitv  n»Hi)ootahle, 
and  not  1<*vh  m«»  lMM*aUM*  many  of  tht*  t*ditiuns  are  old,  if  not  ran*.     The 
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catalogue  for  18811-90  contains  the  following  Hummary  of  the  c<in tents 
of  the  library: 


l>«t>Artiiient. 


Rnfflinh  pootry  and  dramA. .. 

French  literatur©    

MlM^*llAne«>aM  Bnirllsb 

Fiction 

G4H)|n*«phy  and  travelH 

Riofrraphy 

HUtory 

Medicine 

Military  80ii>nc«  and  hixtory 

Oerman 

Italian  literature     

Hnaninh 

MathematicH 

MifMvllaneouB 

ClaMiiCJPt    

Enirinoering 


Vol- 
amen. 

mi 

1.2S 
ttSS 
45H 
All* 

1,01)1 
3H1 

m* 
1*1 

w 

40 
MM 
(NiH 
AtW 


DeiMtrtnient. 


B(M>kM  of  reference 

Art 

Law    

Unit4Hl  KtatiM  re|»<»rt8and  pablicationH 

Textbooka 

Men  tal  tvience,  et**  

Natural  fM'iencee      

Education — 

Linirniatics 

Theolofcy 


Total 


Vol- 
nmea. 

fiori 

3.5He 

2,  MM 

fSlH 

l.«»ll 

3S30 

144 

an7 


ir.ocs 


Added  from  iHHl  to  March.  ItMi l.»ni) 

Total  nauilier  of  1>o(>1cm  iu  library.    18.9^ 


In  1888  the  n^ading  room  had  the  following  list  of  iK^ritxiieHls: 

^arf«*r/ies.— Edinburgh  Review,  Westminster  Review.  British  (Quarterly,  Peri- 
odical Index. 

3/oiifh/u'«.— ContemiM)rary,  Fortnightly,  Nineteenth  Century.  Blackwood.  North 
American,  Popular  S(*ience,  Journal  of  Franklin  Institute,  Education,  Knowledge, 
American  Chemical  Journal,  American  Botanical  Journal.  American  Microscopic 
Joiu*nal,  American  Philological  Journal,  Ehiglish  Chemical  Journal,  Louisiana 
Journal  of  E^lucation.  2:k>uthem  Planter,  Century.  Han^T  s  Biagazine,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Macmillan's  Illustrmted,  St  Nicholas,  Modem  Language  Notes. 

lUtnx'kiy. — Revue  de  deux  Mondes. 

HVrA*/iVj«.— New  York  Nation,  Nature.  Science,  Athenieum,  Notes  and  Queries, 
London  Times.  London  Illustrated  News,  Scientific  American  and  Supplement, 
London  Chemical  News,  Critic,  PubHsher*s  Weekly.  Compte  Rendu  de  Paris, 
Army  and  Navy  Journal. 

Mention  is  not  made  of  a  number  of  iiews|>aper8  of  a  purely  local 
interest.  To  judge  by  the  re^Kirt  for  18IK),  the  list  of  {K'ri(Klieals 
had  been  Ameneanized,  l)erhaps,  t4)  the  greater  interest  of  the  stu- 
<lents,  but  it  seems  a  great  pity  to  have  given  up  eolle<aing  sets  of 
the  line  old  English  quarterlies,  not  to  mention  the  monthlies. 

Colonel  Boyd  ser>'ed  as  director  of  the  North,  South,  and  Central 
American  Exposition  in  1885-80,  and  was  enabled  t4)  add  a  number  of 
casts  and  specimens  to  the  various  collections  of  the  university. 


THE   LIBRARY    BUILDINCi. 

During  its  <lomicile  in  the  Deaf  and  l)uin!>  Asylum  the  library  and 
cabinets  were  well  displayed!  in  large  and  well-lighted  rooms.  In 
external  as|M»<*t  the  pn»stMit  library  is  very  uni<|ue. 

Far  off  to  the  northeastern  <*orner  of  the  garris4>ii  inclosure  is  a 
long,  low  building,  entirely  without  windows,  save  f<»r  two  small 
grated  apertun?sat  ea<*h  of  the  narrow  ends,  while  for  entrance  a 
heavy  iron  door  is  swung  in  the  i»enler  of  the  southern  front,  a  pla<*e 
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niorv  like  a  priHon  house  than  the  8c*holar'H  quiet  domicile  among  his 
liuokfi.  Few  <H>uld  have  ever  tw^ii  such  a  building,  and  as  you  enter 
fortheftrnt  time  it  fairly  oppresses  you  to  olwjerve  that  you  pass 
through  a  diMirway  whose  walls  htv  5  or  »>  feet  thick.  Within,  the 
riMim  pn^sents  an  iMjually  strange  sight.  Along  the  walls  iKKikshelvcw 
extend  aniund  the  wluile  |)arallelogram,  save  for  the  trifling  spa<*e  of 
the  small  windows.  The  <*eiling  is  so  low  that  you  <*an  almost  touch 
it  at  the  lMMikc4iS4*s,  hut  it  rise's  in  low,  heavy  ar(*hes,  only  to  sink 
again  ar(*hwis4«  on  massive  S4|uan*  pillars  in  the  center  of  the  long 
room.  Thus  an*  fornuMl  two  liuig  corridors  with  low  arches  that  fall 
int4i  a  HU<*<*<'ssion  of  vaults  down  the  passaiges.  The  central  pillars 
are  girt  anmnd  vnth  s<|uare  lMx>kshelves,  all  with  their  burden  of 
volumes. 

The  building  was  the  old  fiowder  magazine  of  the  Ixirracks  when 
soldiers,  an«l  not  s<*holars,  wen*  stationcnl  there. 

You  would  think  it  dark,  but  the  whiteness  of  the  (HMiing  counter- 
ac*ts  in  some  measun*  the  deficiency  of  aiK'rtun*s  for  light,  and  on 
fair  days,  at  least,  one  n*ads  without  difficulty  until  after  sunset.  So 
thick  an*  the  walls  that  it  is  ahhA  then*  on  hot  sumnu^r  days,  and 
never  very  cohl  nii  the  rawest  tlays  the  .Southern  winter  afTonis. 

THE  KACULTV   AND  COURSK  oK  STUDY. 

In  the  eight  years' st niggle  for  exist4»hc<*  that  follow<»<l<lin*<*tly  uinm 
the  war  the  fa4*ulty  was  a  fn*<|uently  changing  <me,  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  financial  management  of  the  MMiiinary  was  S4>  involvtHi  that 
the  prof(*s8ors  wen*  fn*<|uently  in  gn*at  iM*rplexity  alM>ut  the  payment 
of  their  salari<*s.  One  of  thes4*  Hh<»rt-terni  professors  was  James  M. 
Ganiett,  who  has  sin«*t*  Wf>n  an  international  reputati<ui  as  a  translator 
of  AngliHSaxon  fsietry.  For  a  time,  also.  Admiral  Raphael  S4*mme8y 
the  famous  (*onimaiider  of  the  AlnlHittm,  held  a  chair  in  the  institu- 
tion. His  n*putation  lia^l  \fei*u  gain«*<l  in  a  widely  ditTenMit  field  of 
a<*tion. 

It  shouhl  nf»l  |M*rlmiM  <MH*jision  surprise*  to  notitM*  how  easily  these 
pn»f<*ssors  shift4Hl  fnmi  one  ehair  to  another.  One  of  them  was  nowa 
pnifesMir  of  (tn*i*k.  now  of  l^atin,  now  of  mathemati(*s,  pun*  and 
applie^l,  and  again  of  Knglish.  It  is  not  the  South  alon«*  that  has  not 
yet  awakemnl  to  the  lN*lief  that  then*  .shoul<l  In*  sfM^cial  training  for 
s|N*<*ial  work.  It  is.  of  eours4*,  a  question  how  fur  s|NM*ialists  shouhl 
lie  pn'fernnl  to  what  we  may  rail  '•;reni*ralisls"  for  strictly  I'ollegi* 
work.  ('«*rtainly  the  amount  of  |N*i>i»niil  impri*ssion  <*onvey<Ml  by  the 
teai'her  is  an  imiMirtant  tiling,  jind  if  this  can  In*  S4*4*un*<l  in  a  man 
that  n*pn*si*nt.s  sfNMMul  t mining.  lN*>id<*H  a  quite  n*^iN*<'table  general 
cultun*,  sueh  a  man  would  approach  tin*  standani  of  th«*  id«*al  <*ollege 
teaehrr. 

A  full  M't  of  fatalo:ru«*N  ha*«  not  lH*t*ii  a«*r4*ssibl«*,  but  tin*  following 
lint  of  iiame»  will  pruliably  compri)»c  ahiio9»t  all  the  perMMiN  that  haw 
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been  enga|(ecl  in  giving  instruction  in  the  institution  sini*e  th<*  war. 
They  are  classified  ac<*onling  to  the  chaii*s  they  first  held  in  <*onnec- 
lion  with  the  institution,  though  many  of  tht»in  were  shifted  many 
times.  The  tith»8of  the  ehaii*s  have  also  In^en  of  such  a  varying  com- 
pass at  different  times  that  dilViculty  is  f«dt  in  understanding  (*xactly 
what  duties  to  the  college  were  repn's<'nt(Ml  by  tlu»ui. 

Anvieut  hnujmujvH. — David  F.  B«)y<l,  William  S.  nrin^^hnrst,  VVilliainA.  Staiy, 
C  W.  Hutson,  Stephen  AthaiiHsimles,  Kit-hard  Hfury  Tohbs,  William  ('.Wilde, 
(teorge  S.  Thomas.  W.  H.  Map'uder. 

Kngimfrintj,  <*fr.— Richartl  M.  Wnable,  Samiu'l  H.  L(X'kt«tt.  Samuel  Harnett. 

\at  n  ml  Hcii*  net's, — Edward  CnnniiiLrham.  JamcH  M.  Boyd.. John  H.  Page.  James 
W.  Wilson.  F.  V.  Hopkins.  Pendleton  Kinic.  Tilman  L.  Grimes.  Richard  S. 
Mti'uUoch.  .Mark  W.  HarrinKton,  William  Leroy  Bnmn.  l^Minett  U,  Koss,  A.  T. 
Prescott,  H.  A.  Morgan. 

Mathrmativit, — John  N.  A.  West.  James  W.  Nicholson. 

M(}(h'rn  UtmjmujrA. — Jean  Pierre  Bellier,  James  M.  (iarnett,  John  P.  McAuley, 
Americus  Feathennan.  Leonard  W.  Sewell,  Charles  Chollet. 

. l(/riV*i// II n.— Allen  Thomas.  W^illism  C  Stnblw. 

ATiij/Zix/i.— Thomas  D.  l^yd. 

yfechaniciii  engiuernnij, — John  HamiMlen  Randolph. 

Vetvrimiry  seieucr.—W.  H.  Dalrymide. 

History, — William  I*reston  Johnston. 

PhiltMophy. — Raphael  Semmes,  Kdward  P.  Palmer. 

The  faculty  in  lSS!*-:*f'.—J.  W  Nicholson.  A.  M..  president  and  professor  ot 
mathematics:  Charles  Chollet.  A.  B. .  i)rofes8or  of  (ireek  and  nuHlern  languages: 
W\  H.  Magrnder,  A.  M..  profesx)r  ol  Latin  and  Engli.sh:  A.  T.  Prescott.  M.  A.. 
professor  of  natural  history:  J.  IL  Handolpli.  jr..  < '.  K..  professor  of  meclianic» 
and  engineering:  B.  B.  Ross.  M.  .S..  profe^sor  of  chemistry,  mmeralogy.  and 
physics:  W.  H.  Dalrymple.  M.  R.  r.  V.  S.  L..  professor  of  veterinary  science; 
H.A.Morgan.  B.  S.  A.,  professor  of  horticulture  and  entomology:  H.  1*.  .McCain. 
sei'ond  lieutenant.  Thinl  ITnited  StJites  Infantry,  commandant  of  ciidets  and  pro- 
fi's.vor  of  j-ivil  engiiKiMing:  H.  SkoUield,  treasurer  ami  iiistru<-tor  in  lK)okkt»eping: 
\\\  C.  Stuhbs.  Ph.   D..  jirofessor  of  agiiculture  and  «ln>»ctor  of  the  university 

exiH*rim«'nt  station: .  assistant  professor  of  agriculture  and  dire<tor 

of  station  No.  1:  D.  N.  Barrow.  B.  S..  assistant  profe<M».-  .kf  agricultun*  and 
director  of  station  No.  •*:  J.  it.  L»t\  B.  S.,  assistant  pn»le.>8or  of  agriculture  and 
direitor  of  station  No.  -i:  (\  E.  Ives,  principal  of  sul)ln»sliiiian  dt»partment:  H.  M. 
Furman.  assistant  instructor. 

Till'  <M)urs«»s  of  stndv  as  annonnctMl  from  v«»ar  to  vrar  srv\i\  on  tlio 
faco  of  tluMn  fairlv  aWrea.st  with  ino.st  of  tlir  Southern  iii.>t  it  utions 
under  Slat«'  i)atrt)nag4\  Tht»  apiM^ndix  will  contain  .soiii«»  pag^'.s  of 
n»prinls  of  thesi*  roursi^s  taikt'n  from  an  oi'ca.sional  catalogue.  Thoir 
trn«MHiuentional  valu<*<M>iil<l  Im»  hrst  asr«»rtaiiHMl  from  a  lar^r  aiMjiiaint- 
an(*t'  with  the  ahitnni  of  \hv  institution,  and  this  tlio  writer  <lo4>s  n<»l 
|M)s.s(>ss.  Out' or  twoiiHMi  (MMihl  Ih*  :ncut  ioikmI  of  real  worth  on  thi' si<lt* 
of  rulturr.  hut  th«'  ({Ueslion  n*niaiiis  ho>\  far  tlii>  i.>  the  n^sult  of  llir 
IM*r>onal  equjition  -liow  far  of  the  eolh»ge  tniiuini:.  A  <-oli«'ix«>  of  any 
atl<'n<lan4M*  at  all  eouUl  not  Im>  kept  from  turning  out  now  and  tlirn  a 
niau  of  e\(M'pt ioual  talent.  an<l  >\U'\\  m«'n  form  no  <MittMiou  for  <'Sti- 
niating  tli«*  worth  of  .m  institution. 
iioo — No.  1 -7 
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THE  ALUMKI. 

llio  extent  to  which  the  institution  has  suffered  by  the  interruptions 
of  th«»  war  and  between  1874-1H77  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  list 
of  alumni.  The  first  gnuiuates  were  in  1800.  For  the  next  six  years 
there  was  an  uninterrupted  but  not  overlarKe  stream,  making  an 
aggn^ate  of  58,  a  yearly  average  of  not  quit<»  10,  a  proportion  hardly 
c*ommenhurate  with  the  number  of  students.  Such  a  falling  off  may 
have  been  due  to  the  dii^culty  of  the  course,  but  it  may  also  have 
resulted  from  the  failure  to  arouse  that  enthusiasm  which  endureth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things. 

(traduatiou  began  again  in  1882,  since  which  time  the  number  of 
graduates  has  again  (1890)  reached  58. 

rXlVERSITV   WORK. 

A  university,  apart  from  itadutiesin  giving  instruction  and  extend- 
ing culture,  is  expected  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  original 
resean*h  and  discH>ver>'.  The  University  of  Louisiana  which,  in 
res|NH*t  t4i  its  students  makes  no  claim  to  do  more  than  impart  instruc- 
tion, has.  in  the  |>erHon  of  its  professors,  done  scmie  work  of  inves- 
tigation. 

In  the  summer  of  184V.I  geological  and  to|M (graphical  surveys  of  the 
State  liegan  to  lie  made,  the  former  by  Prof.  F.  V.  Hopkins,  the  latter 
by  0>1.  Samuel  II.  I^ockett,  professors,  respectively,  of  g4H>logy  and 
enginet*ring.  l*olonel  I^ickett*s  labors  extended  over  several  sum- 
mers, his  fourth  re|iort  lieing  printe<l  in  1872.  His  survey  l)ears  a 
character  for  extreme  ai-curacy,  and  has  lieen,  along  with  the  very 
complete  map  he  drew,  of  great  value  to  the  State. 

The  professor  of  modern  languages,  Americus  Featherman,  was 
engageil  u|ion  a  lx>tanical  survey  of  the  State  about  the  same  time. 
He  claMsifie<l  the  larg(»r  part  of  the  flora  of  the  State,  and  deposited 
many  s|)ecimenH  in  the  muMMim  of  the  institution. 

THE   FX'Tl'RE  oF  THE   INSTITTTION. 

The  writer  will  not  be  thought  to  have  drawn  a  very  flattering  pic- 
tun*  of  the  |Mist  of  the  University  of  Ix>uisiana.  He  nill  therefore 
lie  pardone<l  for  indulging  a  somewhat  roseate  pn>spect  for  its  future, 
llie  last  three  or  four  yf-ars  have  not  Ikhju  years  of  any  brilliant 
growth,  but  they  have  Ij^-en,  |)erhai>s^  a  quiet  si^edtime  for  a  future 
har\t*Ht.  The  present  outfit  of  the  institution  comprises  several 
chairs  of  value  for  the  agricultural  anil  mechanical  work,  and  it  is  in 
that  tield  that  the  utility  of  the  institution  must  eventually  lie,  as 
its  reifut  developments  have  lain.  Notice  has  already  l>een  ma<le 
of  tin*  teni|Mirary  alN>liti<m  of  th«?  clansitNil  ilepartment.  At  preM»i;t 
<tr»M»k  ami  fjitin  are  |>an*4*le4l  out  to  the  prof  essoin*  of  mo<lem  Lin- 
guagt*s  and  of  Kngli.*%h,  res|ie<*tively.     [Written  in  16UU.J 
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Education  in  Louisiana  happily  does  not  rest  on  one  institution 
alone.  The  State  is  also,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  patron  of  the  Tulane 
University.  In  lieu  of  the  relinquishment  of  taxes  on  the  latter,  and 
in  return  for  the  donation  of  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the 
University  of  I^uisiana,  it  was  provided  that  each  senator  and  repre- 
sentative should  have  the  right  of  api>ointingone  stu<lent  who  should 
be  under  no  charge  for  tuition.  To  124  students,  at  least,  the  Tiilane 
University  is  oi>en  as  a  State  institution  without  the  |)aynient  of  fees. 
For  the  present  this  would  meet  all  th<»  deiiian<ls,  at  loast  f<»r  men 
who  wishiHl  to  take  a  classical  educatiim.  Then  the  univei-sity  at 
Baton  Houge  might  1k»  made  entirely  polyte<*hni<*  in  its  aims.  Doubt- 
less for  a  m<Klerate  annual  donation  Tulane  University  might  be 
thrown  oiK»n  to  all  Louisiana  students  without  the  payment  of 
tuition. 

As  it  is,  the  State  L^niversity  is  attempting  what  is  lieyond  its 
means  to  carry  out;  in  consequence,  individual  professors  have  far 
too  many  subjects  to  give  adeciuate  attention  to  any  of  them.  A  good 
example  will  be  furnished  by  the  announcements  for  the  English  lit- 
erature, history  and  Latin  courses,  all  given  by  one  man. 

Freshman  claw:  LcM*kwood*s  Lee^ons  in  English:  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  read  in 
class;  A.  S.  Hill*s  Rhetoric:  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  read  in  class;  compositious 
once  a  week. 

Jonior  class:  Shaw*s  New  History  of  English  and  American  Litt^rature:  Milton, 
and  selections  from  the  essays  of  Macaulay,  De  (juincy,  and  (Jarlyle,  read  in  class; 
essays  once  in  two  weeks. 

Senior  class:  Freeman's  (General  Sketch  of  History:  Hiirs.Jevonss  Lo^ic:  I).  H. 
Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History  (supplemented  by  reference  to 
the  leading  authorities);  Chapin*s  Wayland's  Political  Ek:ononiy;  essays  once  a 
month. 

Lii/iii.— Latin  is  taught  only  in  the  literary  course,  lieginnin^  in  the  subfresh- 
man  year  and  terminating  with  the  junior.  The  time  allowed  for  the  study  of 
the  langnag**  is  brief,  bnt  it  is  the  aim  of  the  department  t<»  secure  thoroa^hness 
in  what  is  taught,  rather  than  to  go  over  a  more  exteudtKl  course  loosely  and 
sniN^rficially. 

Tejrt-btM)kn  ( Vci. — Subfreshman  class:  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Primer. 

Freshman  class:  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Reader:  (*»*sar:  Exercises;  (Mldersleeve's 
Latin  Grammer;  Keightley's  Mythology. 

Sophomore  class:  Virg^;  (.'Icero's  Orations;  Exercises;  Gildersleeve's  Latin 
Graunuar:  Allen's  History  of  Rome. 

Junior  class:  Livy:  Horace;  Metres  of  Horace;  (fildersleeves  Latin  Grammar. 

Every  student  most  be  provide<i  with  Harper*s  Latin  Dictionary  and  Ginii  & 
Co.'s  (..lassical  Atlas. 

With  professors  so  overtaske<l,  an<l  wmstHiuently  such  meager 
courses,  the  institution  can  hanlly  e.\[>e<*1  to  attni<*t  ambitious 
students.  Restricted,  however,  to  indyteehnic  eonrsi\s,  a  not  insuHi- 
cient  outfit  might  l>e  maintain<Ml.  By  1h«*  men»  faet  of  its  l<H*atioii  in 
a  large  city  the  Tulane  has  very  j^reat  attractiveness  for  classical  antl 
literary  .students. 
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THE  HATCH   BILL. 

Th«»  lM*»t  work  done  in  tlu»  Stat<»  rnivereity  Iihh  pn)ceo<led  from 
tho  aKri^'iiltiiriil  «*xperinifnt  HtationH.  Of  this  work  Prof.  William  i\ 
Slii!)l>s,  I*h.  I).,  ij*  tliwHTtor.  BuUotins  on  various  fXHntH  connecte<l 
with  airririiltun»  an*  iHHiie^l  from  those  stations.  The  preparation  of 
Hiipir  has  n.HMMVfHl  s|MH*ial  attention,  and  a  ^nmI  iiumlMM*  of  youn^ 
iiniv<*rsity  stu<lentstind  nMnunerative  employment  in  the  sugar  houses 
when-  the  mauufa<*tun*  of  su^ar  is  carrie^l  on.  Tliis  sphere  of  aetivity 
was  n*nd«*re<l  {Mmsible  to  the  institution  by  the  Ilateli  bill,  approve<l 
by  thf  President  of  the  TnittMl  States  March  i\  18H7.  The  object  of 
this  !>ill  was  t4>  establish  a^rieultunil  cxiM'riment  stations  in  connect 
tion  with  the  technical  ^'oUep's  establishini  by  the  a<'t  of  July  i\  18(»l\ 
and  for  this  purfstM*  an  appropriati<m  of  $15,(XM)  annually  was  made 
for  each  State.  In  ac<»onlanc<»  with  the  pn>visions  of  this  act  li 
stations  were  lcK.*ale<l  for  Ixmisiana,  under  the  general  sui>ervi8ion  of 
the  pn>fessor  of  agriculture*  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. One  of  thf*si^  stations  is  l<H*.ate4l  iMick  of  the  campus  of  the  insti- 
tution. Bulletins  are  s4Mit  out  by  the  director,  giving  the  results  of 
various  practi<*al  ex|H»rinients,  an<i  thesi*  must  prove  of  the  very  greait- 
i*H\  lM*netit  to  intelligent  farming  in  the  State.  It  is  in  this  particular, 
as  has  Ihhmi  said  b<»fons  that  the  gn»atest  <levelopment  of  the  institu- 
tion must  Ih.*  looke<l  for. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Th«*  su!)joine4l  table  will  show  how  much  money  has  Is^en  grantinl 
the  institution.  The  attempt  is  not  ma<le  t4>  sei>arate  the  annuity 
funds  fnmi  the  grants  nf  the  State;  neither  are  the  sums  n^aliziMl  from 
the  annuity  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  reckoniHl  in 
until  after  its  merging  with  the  I^>uisiana  State  Tniversity: 

lH.Vi  1N.V>  <buildinKf*.  Hc.1 $M.190.(N) 

is<je  :r2.:iao.iN) 

iNfci -KJ.a-Jo.iw 

1SMJ 5l,40().0<» 

1*^:  tM..v*i)j»o 

INto  .         ..  54, 540.  (N) 

I*^»»  T:,44<».<ni 

ih:o «:}.irjo.oji 

is:i (Kj,  use.  INI 

K,»         64,440.<Ni 

1*»::« S.2\.H).(H) 


T.iul                     r>:is.:Mni.iM» 

>  II**r**  tl»en*  wan  ^tn  uit4*m*tnH:tii  of  four  ytmrn.  i 

1^::.  !^>    *>.:•-»  »iiiitmlly              ..                  :,7..Vli».  mi 

i%i:«»  I-'.,  irji.v*'. »;-,  HiitniJiih                 .     .           jm.iwr.Ni 


M«».  .V.*T  *^t 


S'lii*'  ftiii;tll  AnMr«tirMi|*#^<*4Ml'  ie*l  H'v  k'Hied  in  tiiiH  !>uiii  t<»Uil. 
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THB  PX7BLIC  SCHOOLS  SZNCB  THE  WAR. 

After  the  war  the  eonHtitution  of  18H8  provideil,  in  resjiect  of 
e<lucation,  that : 

Ai{T.  135.  The  general  assemhly  shall  eRtablish  at  leant  one  free  public  tH*h(M)I  in 
each  parish  throuKhout  the  State,  and  shall  provide  f(»r  its  supiMrt  by  taxation  or 
otherwise.  All  children  of  the  State  l^etwtvn  the  ages  of  (( and  2 1  shall  be  admitte<l 
to  the  public  schools  or  other  institutions  of  learning  stLstaine<l  or  established 
by  the  State  in  common,  without  distinction  of  c  »lor.  race,  or  previous  condition. 
There  shall  be  no  separate  school  or  institution  of  learning  establishetl  exclusively 
for  any  race  by  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Art.  136.  No  municipal  cor]K>ration  shall  make  any  rules  or  regulations  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  article  i:i.*». 

The  days  of  reconstnietion  wen»  hitter  days,  and  the  ineiiiorj'  of 
their  bitterness  is  still  jrreen.  The  inexpedieney  of  <*onuningling 
the  two  raees  in  80c*ial  ways  has  sinee  l)een  amply  <lenionstrate<l 
by  the  eourse  of  events.  The  laws  al)ove  ^iven  were  iiev«»r  really 
ol)m*rv(*<l,  lacking  that  indispensable  re<iuisite  of  [H)piilar  government, 
the  consent  of  the  govf»rneil.  As  far  as  these  laws  were  enforetnl  it 
anuninte<l  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whites  from  the  schools  altogether. 
The  situation  is  wry  well  disciisH«»d  in  the  rei)ort  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Lusher, 
suiH»rintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  1877: 

The  M^nseless  inhibitions  of  articles  135  and  136  have  generally  been  disregarded 
in  the  rural  parishes  of  the  State,  and  the  system  of  public  e<liu'ation  has  steadily 
gaine<l  favor  from  the  popular  niin«l  only  where  separate  schools  for  white  and 
colored  children,  resjiectively.  were  established  and  maintained.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  the  parish  directors  have  cheerfully  openeti  and  lilnTally  sustained  a  white 
and  a  colored  school  apart  in  each  ward,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  races, 
and  only  the  continuance  (»f  this  e<|nitable  ))lun  ( an  )K>ssibly  secure  contributions 
from  taxpayers  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  any  system  of  iducation 
whatever  at  the  i)ubli<*  ex^iense. 

It  ban  long  Ijeen  apiiarent,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  that  nine- tenths  of  our 
coloretl  fellow-citizens  preferseparateschools  fort  he  e<lucation  of  their  children,  and 
that  t  he  desire  to  entvr  white  schools,  in  contravention  of  the  natural  law,  is  iieculiar 
to  children  of  mixtMl  white  and  colored  blood,  whose  parents  have  always  been 
fre<*.  These  children  andoubte<lIy  merit  s|»ecial  consideration:  and,  as  they  have 
a  strong  aversion  to  association  in  the  schools  with  children  of  darker  hue,  it 
Would  seem  wise  to  estjiblish  a  separate  intermediate  class  of  srh(K>ls  for  their 
instruction.  This  the  city  board  of  school  directors  have  already  done  by  oiK^ning 
an  '*Academy  No.  4,"  in  charge  of  a  very  competent  and  deserving  colored  teacher 
and  an  experienced  lady  assistant,  under  whose  skillful  guidan(*e  a  much  larger 
numlier  of  such  children  than  are  now  in  attendani^e  can  be  renden^l  thoroughly 
oonversant  with  all  the  essential  and  lilx^ral  branc-h(*8  of  education. 

The  mingling  or  disjunction  of  races,  like  the  coeducation  or  separate  instruc- 
tion of  the  sexes  and  the  grading  of  schools  and  other  arrangements  affiH^ting  the 
efficl«'ncy  of  a  schiwl  system,  are  matters  which  should  \n*  left  wholly  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  directors  who  are  res|»onsible  for  the  success  of  that  system.  They 
are  not  proi>er  subjects  for  constitutional  enactments,  but  must  l)e  controlle<l  and 
regulated  by  the  enlightened  c*onscience  of  the  communities  who  are  taxe<l  lor  the 
support  of  free  edncatiou. 
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ADMIN  IHTKATION. 

A  further  rhara4*tori«tio  of  lhc»  roeonHtriiotion  era  was  the  large 

amount  of  iii(>ii«*y  c*«iiiNuimMl  in  t\u*  men?  admiuistration  of  the  schools. 

Id    IS70,  for  example,  the   following;  huuih  were  expended  on  this 

ac*count: 

State  superintendent .  luilan*      |S,  000 

FiTf  di vimon  ftaperintendents 12. 500 

New  Orleans  superintendent 4, 000 

Secretary  to  the  State  sn|¥>rintendent 3, 000 

Secretary  to  the  New  OrleauH  superintendent 2, 500 

Contingent  expen»ii.  State  superintendent 2,000 

Traveling  ex|)enji#'S: 

Dirision  superintendents 8, 600 

SUte  superintendent 1,000 

Total 38,CM)0 

In  1H71*  this  staff  of  salar}*  drawers  was  rtHiueed  to  a  superintendent 
of  pulilie  instnietion,  with  a  salary  of  $2,(NN)  and  an  allowance  of 
♦1,(«N)  for  ofllee  exfienses.  The  suix^rintendent  of  the  New  Orleans 
s<*h<M»ls  is  a  eit y  and  not  a  State  oflieial.  There  may  lx%  however,  parish 
su|K»rintendents  (^S),  at  a  maximiim  i*<mii)ensati<m  of  $200  yearly,  but 
the  entire  c*ost  is  under  #15,(nk)  annually  for  administration. 

ENDOWMENTS. 

The  <*<mdition  uf  the  s<*h<M>ls  in  \S*A)  must  now  be  Kiven. 
A.  The  sup|H>rt  of  the  s<*hiH)ls  pro<*ee<ls  from  the  education  tax  of 
U  millH.  whieh  is  thus  ap|Mirtione<l: 

First.  To  pay  the  intereiit  on  the  free-ncbool  fund,  under  article  288  of  the 
cfitistitQtion. 

Second.  To  pay  the  interest  on  the  seminary  fund,  under  the  second  clause  of 
■ai<l  article. 

Thinl.  To  {miv  the  int««r«*st  on  the  Mec'hanical  and  Agricultural  College  fund, 
under  the  thinl  c'lauiiH  uf  njiid  article  of  the  conHtitutiun. 

Til**  remainilf  r  of  nnvX  public  ednrmtion  tax  shall  lie  applie<l  to  the  establish- 
mrnt.  mauitrtiaiice,  and  supiiort  of  the  free  |»ablic  schools  throughout  the  State. 
( Articl«*M  \tii  to  '.^i:{.  inrln»iTc,  uf  th**  State  couMtitution. ) 

Totai  raluatioti  of  i)ro{»erty  iti  th**  State  subject  to  viiiuation  |Hic]  in  about 
$^i«.«»i»i».'»«»  for  l*^*^.*  .Vnditorn  r«|M*rt  for  isxih.  The  U  mills  calculated  on  this 
amoiittt  will  amount  to  roiiHid**raUly  1*^h  than  the  $:iuu.(i(K)  appropriated.^ 

Th<*  fnM'-m'hiwil  fund  is  l)as<*«l  tm  donati<ms  fnmi  the  Unite<l  States 
(ffov«*rnment.  deMTilMMl  as  followH: 

\HT.  r||.  — KRKi:   <i  H<k>I«h.  —  lM>NATI<>!f<. 

.^r<  1  Tli«*rt>  wan  allowe*!  Vt  I^miMuna  ami  other  States,  oxmt  what  each  State 
wm*  •-fit)tl«*d  to  b\  tli«*  t«'niif*  «>f  tlie  co:iipu(*t  «*ut*'red  into  between  them  and  the 
t'iiit»«l  *^t,it»^  ui»"n  th«ir  adini^Mon  inT«i  the  I'niou.  ten  |>er  cent  of  the  net  pro- 
if«ftl«  "f  th**  Aul*-*  of  publtr  laU'U  thereafter  %**  lie  made  wuhin  the  limits  of  each 
HlMt*-.  r»'«|i»'«livfly. 

*  Brsani.  S4*b<»<il  l^awii,  p.  l.'i. 
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ART.  Om.^DONATION  ACOORDINQ  TO  FRDRRAL  RRPRR8RNTATION. 

Src.  2.  After  the  deduction  of  the  ten  per  cent,  and  the  salaries  and  expenseB  of 
the  G^eneral  Land  Office,  expenses  for  snrvejring  pnblic  lands,  salaries  of  the  reg- 
isters and  receivers  and  expenses  of  their  offices,  the  5  per  cent  to  new  States  of 
all  the  pnblic  lands  of  the  United  States,  wherever  situated,  which  were  8o!d  sub- 
fleqnent  to  the  31  st  of  December,  1841,  the  remainder  shall  be  divided  among  the 
twenty-six  States  of  the  Union  according  to  their  respective  Federal  representative 
population,  as  ascertained  by  the  last  census,  to  be  applied  by  the  legislature  of 
the  said  States  to  such  purposes  as  the  legislature  may  direct.* 

On  March  15,  18.55,  the  State  constitiitetl  the  fund  from  thew*  dona- 
tions, as  follows: 

ART1CLR  CVni.— FRRE  SCHOOL  FTOD. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  lands  donated  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  use  and  support  of  schools,  except  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Hixteenth 
section  in  the  various  townships  of  the  State  specially  donated  by  Congress  to  the 
schools  in  the  respective  townships,  and  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  to  the  State 
after  the  l.Hh  of  March.  1855.  and  not  specially  granted  for  purposes  other  than 
for  the  public  schools,  which  may  hereafter  be  disposed  of  by  the  State,  and  the 
10  per  cent  net  proceeds  of  the  estate  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  has 
or  may  become  entitled  by  law,  shall  be  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan  and  shall  be 
and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  to  be  called  the  free-school  fund,  on  which  the  State 
hhail  pay  an  annual  interest  of  6  per  cent,  which  interest,  together  with  the  inter- 
est of  the  trust  fund  deposited  with  this  State  by  the  United  States,  under  the  act 
o\  Congress  approved  the  23d  of  June.  18:^6,  with  the  rents  of  all  unsold  landH, 
except  that  of  the  sixteenth  section,  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  this  State:  and  donations  of  all  kinds  which  shall  be  made  for  the 
si)piK>rt  of  Fchools,  and  such  other  means  as  the  leg^islature  may  from  time  to  time 
set  a^mrt  for  school  pur(»oseA,  shall  form  part  of  the  fund,  and  shall  be  also  a  loan 
on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  interest  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  treasurer  of  the  State  is  ordered  to  apply  annually  and  to  receive  from  the 
General  Gi)vernment  the  said  10  per  cent  of  moneys  now  due  and  to  become  due 
to  this  State,  and  to  place  the  same  when  received  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  fund, 
and  to  report  thereon  at  each  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  f 

Hy  an  act  of  March  19,  1857,  the  interest  on  this  fund  was  set  at  6 
I>er  (^ent  and  was  declared  payable  from  the  general  fund. 

On  the  25th  day  of  May,  1872,  an  act  was  iiassed  abolishing  this 
fund  altogether.  Judge  Breaux  cites  the  operating  clause,  ^ith  a 
note  of  caustic  comment. 

Section  8  of  said  act  reads:  The  fund  in  the  State  treasury  credited  by  act  No. 
1H2.  approved  March  19,  1857,  known  as  the  free-school  fund,  be.  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  abolished,  and  in  lieu  thereof  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  auditor  of 
public  accounts  to  ascertain  annually  the  aggregate  amount  which  would  be  due 
the  several  parishe*^  from  the  free-school  fund,  if  it  were  retained  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act.  and  to  levy  and  collect  a  special  tax 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same  to  the  several  parishes  when  due,  the  same 
as  if  the  free-8i*hool  fund  had  not  been  abolished.  Ail  moneys,  bonds,  and  other 
assets  belonging  to  said  free-school  fund  in  the  State  treasury  at  the  time  this  act 


•  Breaux,  School  Laws.  p.  17.  f  Ibid,,  p.  .*»4. 
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It'**  intoeff#*<rt  "^haM  h*  tran»«f«*rr»*il  !iy  the  Stat»*  tr«*a<»urHr  to  t ho  credit  of  the 
p\ifi'\ii.  f  fjijil  rr«vit*Ml  in  th#*  »#*<'<i!iil  Mfti  »ii  of  thi>«  ai^t.  * 

TIh*  olijiM-t  of  this  jH't  waH  to  si'i'un*  fn»iii  that  s<iunM*  niiloaf?**  an«i 
|HT  <li«*iii  of  th<*  I••;^i^hlt4»^s. 

111  1  s7'«  th«*  roust  it  iitioiial  <'oii  volition  ha<l  this  iNiiiit  iiii<l4*r  dimMis- 
Hioti.  Thi*  4*oiistitiitioii  finally  auloptinl  s4*t  thi*  «h»bt  «iiie  hy  th«»  Slat4» 
lo  tlir  fn»«*-M'h«H»l  fiiii«l  at  »<M.'l*»,s«;7..'»l,  on  whifh  th«»  ratt*  of  int#»rt»st 
wa^  piit  at  \  |M*r  4*«*nt  aii<l  drrianHl  {uiyalth'  out  of  th<*  (Hlncaition  tax, 
an<!  no  loii(r«*r  out  of  tin*  <;eiu*ral  fund. 

.Iu<li;i*  lSrt*ati\  further  roniintMits  on  tliis  piiMH'  of  U'<^ishition: 

ThiM  m  hU  tiniil  '*«  Ai*/  aii'ttm/tii.  But  it  may  U*  that  h#Teafter  tht*  leid?*la- 
tor  will  r»M4lily  favor  !h«»  a<lo]»ti<m  of  laws  snrr»*aj<inK  the  aiiiount«<  ni»<*ej*Hary  for 
th»'  |»r«»|»'r  timitit«'tiano>  of  the  fn««»  |>u)»lir  HchoolH  when  he  is  reinindeil  that  th»» 
c«i|ittal  tU*-*!  !•«  ?i«*t  a^  litTii^  A^  it  Hhoiilil  t>«*  an<l  that  th«'  interent  has  Yie«*n  iMmdid- 
cmhly  nMiiml.  (l«*H|>it»*  the  jilinlyifof  the  Statv.  ami  whnn  it  fnrth«»r  <H'<*nrs  to  him 
that  ar.  ainoiint  alrt'atly  appro|irjat«*<l  for  the  niaiiit»*tianc'eof  the  H<*hoolKiHapph(Hl 
to  th«*  |ia>ni«'nt  of  tht>  intert*At  <h)e  to  th*'  H4'h«»ol(i. 

Willi  ran  withhohl  hih  appnival  fnnn  th<»H4»stri<'tiin»s?  To  Im*  sun», 
th(*  «^oM*rnin«*nt  of  1s7l*  had  aUiltshtMl  this  fund  altoj^i'llMM*.  hnt  a 
niorr  adiM|natr  r<*|mniti<in  of  that  wron;;  ini^ht  have  Ihmmi  (ifMnandcHl.f 

l».  St.rf*fnth  stffttffi.s.  Ursid(*s  tin*  ;;i*iM*ral  ^raiit  totho  Stati*s,  Con- 
^r«*«kH  inadr  othi*r  irraiits  that  afT<*rt4Hl  tin*  individual  tiiwnships  only. 

To*»;»f<)i  ork'aQiz«il  T»rritory.  after  I'M!:?,  wan  and  now  ih  renerved  the  nixteonth 
ii*<<-t)on  until  after  th**  <  >r«  k*'»  T«'rnlory  act  r«»?ierv«*«i  the  thirty-sixth  a*»  well  i  for 
M*tMM»t  puriH**^.  which  r«*'*i»rviitiofi  i*»  rarri#Ml  int«»  in*ant  and  contimmtion  hy  the 
l»'nn^  of  th«'  act  of  H'hniriMion  of  th«»  T«rritorv  **t  State  into  the  I'nion.  the  State 
th«'ii  U^'f»tninic  a  tru-t««#»  for  N;*h«K»l  i>nr|M*t«cH. 

Th****^  ^ratitf*  of  land  were  ina<1**  fr«ini  th«*  pahli*'  domain,  and  to  State«*only 
whirh  \%frf  known  a««  |>uhli(--latid  Stat«**«.  t 

It  ua«%.  lio\^r\rr.  for  Honirtinn*  in  ((ti<*stion  whrthtT  thos4»  lands 
lM*loni;i*4l  to  thr  Statr  at  lai*^»»  or  to  thr  s«*vrral  townships.  It  was 
dri-idrfl  aftrr  HiMnr  liti;:atioii  and    Ir^islation   that    thr  township  ami 

not    thr  Slat*'    \%il*»  th««  d<»tlt*r. 

1  hftrrrfit  ti»\\  riH|iip<%  ha\r  t  rrjitrd  tlirir  lands  v«tv  difTrr^Mitlv.     S<nnr 

•  •  • 

hiivr  Im*«-ii  «»<»ld.  "^oinr  ,ir»*  lra«»«Ml,  and  >onir  s«M»in  to  ha\r  paHS4*d  into 
nMlliiii;:n«**»-  At  tli»'oiit«M*t  t h«'if  \\a«*  irrrat  inri|ualMy  in  tin*  valin»of 
thr  land**,  ••v^itii:  to  thr  ditTriftirr  ot  hwalilx  ;  »m»  thr  anionnts  ri'ali/.rd 
troii.  Jhrnr  lia\r  \ari«>d  L'r«*atl\.  In  jmmim*  tow  nships  — in  <'oin*ordia 
I'ati-li  I...  «-\atiipl*'  h«-\  \irhl  a  r«'*»|M'rta)dr  n*\rinn*.  whirh,  with 
th*'  a*ldi'h>ii  ••!    th«-  '^iat«*  appropriat ii>n*».  rnaldr-.  tin*   s«»rtioiis  to  pay 

I'    ■<  %»a'»    i!i    »•  t   ..!   •»i-»hati'»ii.  afi'l   wa**  't'-n 'unctMl  as  •»'»<  h  "•»y  t)»»*  Supreme 
<  'Mir*       *^iin  Xhruti  lti^:;i  .»n<**  <''>m|>an\  ».  ltoard"t'  Li<|nidation.       iU  Ann..  I7.*>.  ► 

♦  Trn*   «  fi'-'ii^  -  'U    i»l  •«•••  t"   I    IV*    it' -ntji  .   t  •  'h«'  |kavm«*nt  of  the  intrr»T*t  r)n 
th»      .in  i<    T       ifjl    A-:r''  ■:  turi.   an  i    M«»«  ii  in  cai   < 'oli*  y*-  fundi  out  <»f   th*-  tnlu 
I  at.    I,   •,%%     %'.  :   n-'  ?r  -ni  th"  k**"!*  ra".   nin«l       I  may  U-  |»»rinitte4l  to  nay  that  thi-* 
l«,  ii«  A  x"  '    f.t.  '-.-I     .  »  . .  :  i!ti  •     A  M  It  ^n\m  r.nfcnd«*nt  of  public  niHtraction,  tmt 
%%.»-     •       I     l    <     »  ti"'*  I. nil  U\   !ij»-  t  •Mil!'*. 

,  llr«  a'i%  .  p     •  " 
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p:oo<l  salaries  for  tlio  full  s<*h()()l  term,  and  so  secure  oflfio lent  teaehers; 
in  other  townsliips  nothing  or  a  bare  pittance  is  all  that  accrues  from 
this  source. 

C.  The  poll  /-c(,r.—  The  third  source  of  revenue  is  the  poll  tax, 
described  as  follows: 

The  general  assembly  shall  levy  an  annual  poll  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  pnb- 
lif  schools  upon  every  male  inhabitant  in  the  State  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  which  shall  never  be  less  than  one  dollar  nor  exceed  one  dollar  and  a  half 
per  capita — and  the  general  assembly  shall  pass  laws  to  enforce  payment  of  the 
said  tax.     Constitution,  Art.  :208.* 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1847 -...  $50,000 

1848 - -- 225,000 

1849 _ - 225,000 

1850-51  ($225,000  per  annum).. 450,000 

1852-53  ($240,000  per  annum) 480,00) 

1854 - 300,000 

1855-56  ($280,000  per  annum) 560,000 

1857-1859  ($;^00.000  per  annum)... 900,000 

1860 650,000 

1862  (by  the  Confederate  legislature) 485,000 

1865 250.000 

1866 250,000 

1867 -..- 225,000 

1868-69  (§250,000  per  annum) 500,00J 

1870 600,000 

1871 500,000 

1872-1879  ($500,000  per  annum) 4,000,000 

1880-81  ($300,000  per  annum). 600,000 

1882-83  ($107,000(V)  per  annum) '. ..  214,000 

1884-85  ($250,000  per  annum).. 500,000 

1886-1890  ($300,000  per  annum) 1,500,000 

Total -     13,464,000 

The  sums  expended  before  the  war  exceeded  the  appropriations, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  pa^^nent  of  the  annuity  from  the  free-school 
fuiKj  out  of  the  general  fund.  Mr.  Lusher's  figures  for  that  period, 
derived  from  the  auditor's  books,  have  been  already  given. 

For  the  great  discrepancy  between  the  estimated  and  actual  expend- 
itures before  the  war  the  writer  is  unable  to  advance  a  more  satis- 
factory reason  than  that  given  above. 

Since  the  war  the  appropriations  have,  i^erhaps,  never  been  real- 
ized for  the  schools.  Certainly  since  1 870  the  very  words  of  the  appro- 
priation act  set  apart,  $30(),(X)(),  say,  or  as  much  as  shall  be  raised 
from  the  education  tax.  From  that  date,  out  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation, ^45,234.70,  interest  on  the  free-school  fund  is  taken.  No 
human  ingenuity  could  ferret  out  how  great  a  portion  of  the  large 
appropriations  made  in  reconstruction  days  ever  reached  the  schools. 

*  Breaux.  p.  42. 
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VALUE  OF  THE  PIBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

ThiH  iH,  iN^rhapH,  the  \h)'\u\  when*  we  should  try  to  reach  some  con- 
cluHi«iii  AH  Xi}  the  (MliieHtional  value  the  s(*h<Mil8  have  been  t4)  the  State. 
The  svHteiii  had  hardly  Hufticient  time  to  be  pat  in  working  onler 
bet  w4H*ii  1847  and  1860.  An  apprec*iat  ion  of  their  value  for  that  period 
is  therefore  almost  out  of  the  question.  The  administrator  of  the 
PealxKly  fund,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curr>',  thus  eharaoterizes  the  public 
8ch(M)lA  of  the  entire  South  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Win- 
throp  Training  School  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  May  12,  188<»: 

NerertbeleM.  the  ttnbbom  fact  confroDta  qa  that  in  the  Soath  there  was  at  the 
cUme  ot  the  war,  or  anterior  to  that  terrihle  tragedy,  no  adeiioate  or  efficient  nys- 
tern  of  pnblio  tcbooU.  and  the  illiteracy  among  the  whiten  was  fearful.  Some 
citit-H  and  towns  had  liberal  systems,  self-sostained  for  white  children,  and  all 
the  StatPH  had  some  rerennes  set  apart  for  general  education;  but  the  itjrKtems 
were  a  travesty,  and  inefficient  and  deceptive.  African  slavery  sparsified  popu- 
lation, iiTHvented  diffusion  of  wealth  and  dirersification  of  industries,  and  made 
free  scbor>lfi  imiiossihle.     Whatever  the  cause,  the  deoiitutiou  exiHted. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Alexander  Diniitry  allows  us  to  test  this  char- 
acterization for  Louisiana  in  1850,  when  the  nystem  was  Imrely 
inau[nirate<l. 

Six  hundred  and  forty-nine  HchoolhouHCs  had  been  built,  purchased, 
or  rented;  these  wen*  onlinary  frame  or  lo^ houHea  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  in  citiea. 

Ktf*|iorta  from  39  out  of  47  iiarishes  Hhowini  704  Hchool  districta,  with 
an  averaice  |ieriod  of  tuition  of  Hix  months  and  thirteen  days. 

In  these  |Mirishes,  out  of  a  population  of  schoolable  age  of  43,189, 
2^,927  attended  school.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  was  $0.21  for  the 
flchcMil  term.     Mill  and  poll  taxes  bniught  in  #339,818.74. 

Mr.  I>imitr>'  proceeded  with  the  following  characterization  of  the 
teachers: 

Of  the  qnaliftcations  of  the  teachers,  so  far  as  the  personal  intercourse  of  the 
suprnnteodt^t  may  authorise  him  to  s]ieak.  the  standard  is  fair  and  crH<litable. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  whom  the  superintendent  has  assisted  in  carrying  their 
pupils  through  the  exerci«ies  of  the  schools,  gave  eridence  of  fine  abilities  and 
tntelHgent  method.  He  has  met  thiMe  t«*aohing  a  (*ommon  nrhool  who  might  not 
haTe  befu  misplaced  in  institution.^  of  a  higher  grade. 

Mr.  I>imitry*s  report  again  and  again  reverts  to  the  opposition  the 
fre«»  schools  at  first  excit^nl.     Of  great  interest  is  his  final  sumniar}': 

But  for  all  thiA  th#  superintendent  of  public  education  hai*  never  despaired  of 
the  «*ause,  if  it  nhaXX  be  only  meaHurahly  fortified  a«aiinst  iinn*a.«K»nab]e  assault. 
Every  State  in  the  Uni«m,  whoee  schools  now  hless  the  efforts  made,  has  had  its 
rhildhorjd  bef<ire  it  reached  the  vigor  of  its  prime.    •    •    • 

True,  we  hav**  dlfHculties  that  belong  peculiarly  to  our  .state,  diflBculties  with 
which  they  had  not  to  contend.  We  have  a  vast  extent  of  uninhabitable  acres, 
immense  plantations,  and  sparse  populations.  But  these  have  not  altogether  for- 
bidden the  district  system  ttt  public  schooU.     With  patient  fortitude  to  hear  the 
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trial,  with  intelligent  a^nts  to  carry  the  schtiolfl  throagh  their  probation,  and 
means  measurably  adequate  to  sustain  them  in  their  growth,  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  result  The  experiment  is  one  of  barely  nine  months.  Shall  we  not  hold 
on  to  that  which,  decry  the  schools  as  we  may,  has  gone  beyond  what  the  most 
knowing  and  the  mont  sanguine  had  hoped?  They  haye  not  done  all  that  we  mi;^ht 
desire,  bnt  more  than  we  could  expect  they  have  done.  Is  there  anyone  who  will 
overlook  all  the  sounder  teachings  of  nature  herself  and  look  for  the  harvest  in 
seedtime,  or  seek  for  the  fruits  of  autumn  while  it  is  barely  spring?  This  were 
madness  indeed.  Many  n  day  will  the  f  riencls  of  education  have  to  struggle  before 
they  can  get  the  people  to  realize  the  idea  that  the  fir.-)t  of  rights  is  right  to  mind, 
and  that  all  others  are  derivatives  of  this.  They  can  not  consent  to  despair  so 
long  as  they  hold  faith  in  the  great  Providence  that  overrules  the  (*ourses  of  man- 
kind. It  may  be  a  long  struggle — a  struggle  of  vicissitudes,  of  success,  and  defeat; 
but  as  often  as  the  giant  people  may  be  stricken  to  the  ground,  so  often  will  they 
borrow  new  strength  for  a  renewed  contest  It  is  a  question  between  money  and 
mind;  money,  one  of  the  accidents  of  social  life,  and  mind,  the  gift  of  God  to 
creatures  fashioned  after  His  own  image  for  imperishable  destinies. 

Ill  1850  mattern  were  surely  in  a  pro8i)erou8  condition,  when  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  educable  children  were  attending  public  schools  in  a 
State  where  the  system  has  always  been  unpopular  for  the  higher 
classes  until  this  day. 

In  1861,  however,  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  .'30  per  cent  of  the 
96,522  children  for  the  State  at  large;  in  New  Orleans  the  p<*rcentage 
was  still  as  high  as  48.  The  committee  on  public  e<lucation  still  had 
goo<l  words  to  say  for  the  system. 

In  1870  almost  no  white  c»liildren  were  attending  the  public  schools. 
At  this  time,  when  the  administration  was  costing  so  much,  the  attend- 
ance was  running  low.  Out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  above  190,000 
educable  children  in  four  of  the  six  divisions  less  than  25,(XK)  were 
regist-ered  in  the  public  schools.*  In  two  divisions  there  were  no 
public  s<*hools  at  all.  The  PealKxly  fund  was,  however,  adminis- 
tered at  this  time  for  the  benefit  of  whites  exclusively.  The  super- 
intendent of  education,  Thomas  \V.  Conway,  appealed  against  this, 
but  was  answered  as  follows: 

Staunton,  Va.,  Xovrmber  s,  1S70, 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  O'tober  38,  I  beg  leave  U)  say 
that,  in  the  distribution  of  our  fund,  I  nhould  be  mo^t  happy  to  coo))erate  with  the 
State  authorities.  But  I  understand  that  the  State  public  8ch<x)ls  are  so  organized 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  white  population  are  unwilling  to  send  their  children 
to  them,  and  that,  consetjuently,  the  lienefit  of  the  public  money  goes  in  fact 
chiefly  to  the  colored  children.  If  there  is  any  fc^asible  way  of  removing  this 
ineciuality,  bringing  the  white  people  generally  into  ooo|ierati(m  with  you,  the 
necessity  for  a  hn^al  agency  would  cease,  and  we  could  act  in  concert  with  you. 

We  ourselves  raise  no  questions  about  mixed  schools.  We  simply  take  the  fact 
that  the  white  children  do  not  generally  attend  them  without  i>assing  any  judg- 
ment on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  their  ourse.  We  wish  to  promote  uni- 
versal education— to  aid  wh«ile  coinmuniti«*s,  if  possible.    If  that  can  not  be,  on 


•Conway's  report  of  January  30,  1H71. 
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tidoiiht  «»f  i»»HMil  ar  tin-ninstaiio's,  we  tnu«it  Kiv»»  the  i»reference  to  those  whose 
vdiimtioti  i»*  ii«»;:lwt«Hl.  It  in  >\ell  known  that  we  are  hel|>iiitr  the  white  fhihlreu  in 
LonUiaiui  a<«  U'in^  the  more  destttute.  from  th*'  fa<'t  of  their  unwillingiiesH  to 
att^'nd  mix«il  sihfMjlK.  We  shonld  ^ive  the  i»referen<*e  to  <*oh>re<l  fhilclren  were 
thfv  :u  hkrrirriunHtaiires. 

Mr.  Lll^h••r  hn.-  I>**«»n  r»»<|ae«te<l  to  avoid  «*ontroverfly  and  unta^ouiHUi  with  the 
StJit**  utithonti«i4.  antl  \w  haj«  aHAiin**!  uw  tlmt  thin  is  in  atvordance  with  his  own 
rifWH  an<l  winh**?*. 

Yonn*.  truly.  IJ.  Skaks, 

(itHenil  Affeiit  nf  I't'alHtflf/  Fund, 

Hon.  Thmiiah  W.  Ton  way. 

Coiiway's  njoiiHier  was  mmh'  an  follows:  * 

It  will  !•»•  w«»*n  by  the  letter  of  Dr.  Sears  that,  owinj?  to  the  repreaentations  made 
by  Mr.  Ltiiih*T.  tlic  IVabiMly  fnnd.  ho  far  as  it  in  employed  in  LoniKiana.  is  nsiMl  in 
op|MNiitioti  to  th»*  piihltc*fic*h«*(»I  nyiiti'm  ot  the  State.  With  all  reHpect  for  the 
jndicuient  of  the  agent  of  th<*  P«NilM>ly  fund,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an 
miwillin^nieMi  to  avail  th«*mfl(*lvf*s  of  t hi' ad vantaK<*<*  offered  by  the  public-M*hooI 
•yntem  r(>nittituti*H  in  any  trueffen*^  ••dentitntion."  While  a**  a  fact  the  number 
of  white  (*hi.or»*fi  m  our  public*  bi*h«M>K  is  threflold  that  of  cbilUnn  of  coior;  the 
greater  w«'tlth  of  tin*  whiti*  {Mirtion  of  our  ]K)pn1ation  enables  them  to  establish 
and  i»i  maintain  private*  schiiols  for  th(*ir  children,  and  were  the  number  who  do 
derirt*  th**  advantage?*  of  t*<hioat<on  a4ldt»d  to  thoi^  whitt*  childi-en  in  attendance  in 
our  pubiio  M4-hoo!.«.  it  would  make  a  nunil  er  at  least  qnadrnple  that  of  all  colored 
rhildr**n  now  etijoying  school  privih^geii  in  this  State.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any 
sfn<«e  true  that  the  white  ohildr«*n  in  Lf«»uisiana  are,  **fr(im  the  fmt  of  their 
miuilhtigiieHii  tt>  attend  mixe<l  s4*h«Mils.'  the  "mi>re  deetitute."  The  administra- 
tion of  the  IVabody  fund  on  the  l«i^is  of  such  a  supiMJsition  has  a  tendency  to  fos- 
ter the  evil  whirh  i:  deprec;it<*s,  inasmuch  as  it  rewards  by  its  U^nefactions  those 
who  refuse  t'»  uain  an  e<lueat<on  unless  it  is  obtaineil  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  caste;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  providing  e<lncational  facilities  for  white 
children,  it  enables  the  op|Mmentsof  the  public-M-htjoI  system  to  deny  scli(x>l  facili- 
Um  to  tlH*  coIore<l  children  without  involving  the  others  in  the  loss  an<l  injury 
inllict4Hl. 

It  is  HpfianMit,  thfii,  that  tb«*n*  an*  iiiiti^atin^r  reas«ms  for  the  {Kior 
Kniwtli  of  the  piildic  s4*h(Mds  of  Uiiiisiaiia. 

Hy  l^^rr  M*i»anile  s4*hools  had  Ihhmi  estaldisluMl  fur  tlu*  two  races, 
au^l  ill  that  year  tbf*n*  wen*  '»t..'>'.H)  |Mi|iil.s  in  att«*ii4laii«*e  t.n  the  piil>lie 
sehtuds.  v^bib*  tb«*  iiunilM*r  ca|Mil)le  of  eiindlnHMit  was  -•»<J,o:j:j.  The 
total  nM»«M|ilH  fur  <slti<*atii»iial  piiriH»M»s  wert*  ^4*'»7,o<»?<.4o. 

Twi»h«'  y«»ar>  lui\<'  pas?MMl,  aii«l  siin*ly  tin*  retn»s|KM*l  is  iiiclieative  of 
jrniwth,  a^  will  Im»  mm»ii  fniiii  the  Mil»joiii«Hl  n»|Mirt: 

sttitiittH^ii  r^/Mirt  ttf  Sujtt  rnttf  tuU  ul  ./.  .1.  fffrau.r  fnr  JSSU. 

Nuiiilier  (»I  |>iibli<'  m'hoitU  in  the  State: 

White  ..    .  l,5;r» 

<%.l..re«l 741 

•  Iie|»ort    p.   I-*. 
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Ntimber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools: 

Whiteinalen :J8,0H) 

White  females 4r),«}7 

H4. 4y\ 

Colored  males 24.7'.» 

Colored  females 2:<,:J;W 

48,  i:J7 

Total,  white  and  colored  nW.oDJ 

Average  attendance  in  public  schools: 

White r)t/.>2'i 

Colored a7,H4  4 

Total,  white  and  colored . in>.(MW 

Number  of  teachent  employed  in  public  schools: 

Whitemales Tlti 

White  femaUs l.ioa 

1.9n> 

Colored  males ."iir) 

Colored  females 2a« 

751 

Total,  white  and  coIore<l 2J\:o 

Average  salary,  i)er  month: 

Whitemales ^W.M 

White  lemales :W.  Hi 

Coloredmalee    ^iKxr^ 

Colored  females    2^K  .*>:{ 

Length  of  school  term,  in  months: 

White n.5(» 

Colored 4. 7*J 

Length  of  daily  sension.  in  hours: 

White      .'. ft 

Colored    . i\ 

Numl)er  of  private  schools: 

White       :WM 

Colored    42 

40<5 

Nrmlier  of  teachers  m  private  schools: 

White 42i» 

Colori-d "jO 

47« 

Numlier  of  pupils  in  jirivate  s(*h(M)]s: 

White 7.»W."» 

Tolore^l  \,*M\ 

'.I,  •j:i.N 

Total  pupils  m  public  au«l  private  schooU 141.  X'U 
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CondeHMtd  financiid  MtatemtHt  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  1889, 

RECEIPTS. 

BaUncfrm  hAnd  DiH<«mb«r31,  ItMH $118,I»88.S6 

C^arretit  ii(-hor>lfand 165,385.57 

Pollux W,521.76 

Police  jury  tAz          96,176.40 

(1ty«Ddcorp(»nition  Ux 144,266.62 

Rent  of  school  lands 4,a58.55 

From  ez-tr«Mraran 1,5:«.97 

Intercut  on  i«ii  teen tb  tectiniis 41,945.50 

Bills  |«yable  and  donations  or  other  sonrces  171 .  939. 56 

Total  fnnd  for  the  y«ur..     $842,954.39 


DlSBCBSKMEirTS. 

Teachers*  par 533.914.58 

RenU.  repairs,  etc 38,338.68 

Porters*  salaries     \ 

Secretary's  salary [•  36,988.96 

Snperintemient's  salary ' 

Trefiftnrer*s  oommiMii(>n 9, 556. 65 

Bills  payable  ami  lialances  still  held  by  ez-treasni«rs 90, 347. 63 

Tax  collectors*  and  ssHwmors*  commissions 6, 679. 41 

Bnildinicsrhoolhonses 4,708.83 

Inci^lentalii    30,373.48 


Total  - 704.586.10 


To  balance  on  band  January  1 ,  1890 188,868.19 

With  thia  i>ictuiv  of  flattttriuK  Ki^^'th  before  us  we  should  surely 
not  d(i»t»iMiir. 

Hlcm   S(*H(K)LS. 

Th«*  nioHt  defective  featun^of  pul»Iii*-Hc*hool  equipment  in  Jx)ui8ianH 
now  is  th«*  lack  of  hifch  ni^hools,  save  in  the  city  <»f  New  Orleans. 
Them*  should  form  the  conn4*<*ting  link  l>etween  the  existing  schools 
and  the  State  Normal  School,  the  State  Tniversity,  and  the  Tulane; 
tor  a  nonnal  scho^d  isentithNl  t4i  Ir*  something  more  than  a  review 
HchiMd  of  the  elements,  and  n(»  really  goiNl  college  is  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  prefiaratory  de|iartment.  Judge  Breaux,  until  recently 
the  su[M*rintendent  of  public  fslucation,  has  shown  in  his  final  re|M>rt 
a  very  clear  sens4*  of  the  nee<l  of  the  high  school  in  the  present  scheme 
of  public*  e«lucation. 

THE  HIOH  OK  «  RXTKAL  SCUOOU 

By  «iital>liJihinir  a  biirh  or  (central  st^b*!*!!  m  a  pariidi  an  h  part  of  the  nystem  of 
pnblir  •4'b'ioU.  m  sympathy  with  the  li»wer  fpr^'b^.  the  rommon  M*booUuf  the 
|iarisli  are  i^trfUfftbeoed 

Th**  ••ncsDtzatlon  nf  »  itystem  of  priiuar>' grades  do»«  not  exclude  the  idea  of 
tiitiil«Iiiihiti>:  tfraiinn^tr  a^'brwls  of  a  biicher  ffrade  aD«l  iA  organizmK  high  iiob«H>U. 
They  ^htiiiM  )»•  iti  h.iriiioiiy  with  the  I<»w«*r  grade*,  and  contribute  to  their 
adTBbcemvttt  b>  vflermg  higher  |iu«sibiiair«  to  the  yuotbs  of  the  oimmimit}'. 
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They  give  help  to  thoee  of  its  students  who  are  compelled  in  early  life  to  seek 
oocnpation  and  support,  and  who  desire  to  acquire  more  than  a  mere  rudimentary 
education.    Others,  asrain,  are  by  these  prepared  to  enter  higher  institutions. 

These  schools  are  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  should  be  organized 
whenever  jrassible  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  lower  grades. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  si>e€ial  social  conditions  of  Louisiana  have  brought  into  bein^ 
Hc*h(M)ls  that  replace,  to  some  extent,  the  high  schools.  In  most  of 
the  Nmaller  towns  one  or  more  private  schools  exist  of  an  assume<i 
collegiate  grade — the  most  of  these  Ixnng  for  girls  only.  The  studies 
are  not  so  strictly  disciplinary  as  might  be  wiHhed,  for  music  and 
accomplishments  require  much  time.  The  graduates  of  these  schools 
are  girls  of  about  16  to  18  years  of  age,  and  they  generally  study 
algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  a  manual  of  English 
literature,  several  volumes  of  history,  elementar}'  text-books  on 
astronomy,  geology,  chemistry  and  the  like,  text-books  on  moral 
science,  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  rhetoric,  etc.  Not  greatly 
different  from  these  are  the  girls'  schools  in  New  Orleans.  Now  that 
Louisiana  has  in  the  Newcomb  (see  President  Johnston's  chapter  on 
Tulane  University)  the  nucleus  of  a  woman's  college,  these  schools, 
with  a  larger  attention  to  disciplinar>'  studies,  might  be  converte<l 
into  fairly  satisfactory*  training  schools.  This  would  involve  the  su1>- 
stitution  of  very  different  ideals  of  education  from  the  present  on  the 
l>art  of  the  schools,  the  parents,  and  the  pupils.  Advantages  for 
boys  from  private  schools  are  far  less  numen>us,  whence  it  has 
resulted  that  the  average  of  culture  is  much  higher  am(mg  the  young 
women  than  among  the  young  men  of  I^uisiana. 

The  Catholic  parochial  schools  form  another  source  of  education. 
There  about  15,000  children  are  in  attendance. 

NORBiAL  SCHOOIJ9. 

Institutions  of  this  character  ma<ie  their  first  ap|H*arance  in  Louisi- 
ana in  1858,  when  the  legislature  i>asse<l  an  act  establishing  a  normal- 
school  department  in  the  public  high  school  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
In  the  following  year  an  appropriation  of  ^5,(MM),  maximum,  to  l>e 
drawn  at  the  rate  of  ♦50  for  each  normal  pupil,  was  awardeii.  In 
1860,  $10,000  was  appnipriatcMl  for  buildings,  conditioned  on  the  city's 
raising  a  like  stim,  and  forty-eight  pupils  of  the  governor's  selecti<m 
were  direcited  to  be  admitte<i  fret*  of  charge  for  tuition.  In  1862, 
♦3,0(K)  was  allowetl  this  sch(N>l  by  the  legislature.  At  this  time  the 
activity  of  the  school  must  have  cease<l. 

The  work  done  there  seems  to  have  b<H»n  of  some  efficiency.     It  is 

thus  recognizeil  in  a  report  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Lusher,  suiM^rintendent  of 

public  education,  in  1877: 

The  actual  value  of  professional  training  in  the  normal  srhooU  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  ih  illustratetl  by  the  fact  that  iu  every  comi»etitive  ezaminatiou  for 
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ttMclipriibiiw  b€*M  in  thin  rity.  th«'ir  ^raduat^*^  h.ivt'  always  iiiark(«<l  bi-rhest  in 
M*boiiiHtic  iiivrit.  and  tbut  not  lenr*  than  ntit*-f(iurth  of  the  whole  nnnitier  of  sac- 
ct«Kfnl  (♦•male  t«irb*»rH  in  xU**  city  |inblio  Hchools  wen*  carefnlly  prepared  for  the 
work  of  iiLstrnction  in  the  Stat**  Normal  ScIuhiI  of  is.v.»-  ls<»*J,  «.r  the  New  Orleann 
Normal  Si'hool  of  lNiiH-«W».  or  in  itH  immediate  suceertaor,  the  PeaUwiy  Normal 
Seminary. 

Ill  I^(»<'».  Mr.  Lusher,  to  wIiom*  eiiihnsiasni  nion*  than  to  aiiv  other 
c*aiiH4*  th<*  n^'.staMiNhineiit  of  a  normal  .sidnNd  in  the  State  was  ilin*, 
lhii>  friticisiHl  the  Ntate  Normal  Sclnad: 

The  State  Normal  Seln»ol  wai*  nn<|n«*?*tionahly  »«nrrej*Hful.  It  had  not  yet.  ind^HMl. 
att«infl»d  tue  Mtandard  of  m^ef  nlnesis  eonti  mplate«l  hy  ita  proj«*etorrt.  hut  its  care- 
fnlly  tr<ime<l  alninna*  have  m<'thi»cliztMl  and  iinpnived  the  nystem  of  iiiHtruetion 
in  bi»th  pnhlu*  and  private  inHtnntioiit.  lint  (or  tht*  nnforttinatc  event>  which 
rl««e<l  the  H(*hool  in  Ih;-,*.  it**  direttorn  mi^ht  n<iw  be  able  to  supply  eomix'tent 
t4*acherH  for  every  i»ariHh  in  tbi-  State. 

CM'  tht'  New  Orleans  Normal  SdnMjl  mentiontMl  alM)vt*hyMr.  LiiHher, 
no  h'tri'^l'^^i^*^*  U(»ti(*4»  s4H.Mns  to  have  Immmi  taken. 

TIIK    PKAHO!>Y    NOKMAI-S. 

The  IValMMly  Normal  Seminary.  f<ir  advaiietHl  wliite  students,  waft 
o|M*n4H|  in  4H*t4dH*r.  ls7o.  an<l  plae<Ml  under  the  <iireetiou  and  eontrol 
of  a  lepilly  ineor|M)rat4*4l  iMMini  of  lifte<*n  truste4»s,  who  wen»  enli;:.:t- 
eneil  citi/ens  of  New  Orh^aiis. 

I>nrin^  thrtn*  years  it  was  sup|N»rt<Hl  with  only  ^I.Tmhi  |M»r  annum 
of  the  IValMHly  <Nlu<*ation  fund.  During  the  t«»n  sulisiMiUent  years 
♦-J*"*  jH^r  annum  was  dcmate^l  for  its  supiMirt. 

From  ls7o  to  Issn  Mrs.  Kate  H.  Shaw  was  the  prinei|>aK  and  Vlrie 
Kettison.  es4|..  \%a>  tlie  pr«»fessor  (»f  mathematies  and  the  natural 
tM>ien«*i*s.  A  pn»panitory  <Iepartment  was  in  se>si»>n  alnrnt  eitrht  years 
in  «  har^«»  of  Mi***i  JoHi*phine  Faleom-r.  rmiMTfeetly  edueat4M]  stu- 
dents w«*r»*  verv  <»arefullv  advaiieed  in  edueation  so  that  thev  eoiild 
!m*  admit t4Hl  into  the  junior  <dass.  into  wliicdi,  primarily,  had  Immmi 
iMlmitt4««l  only  ;cn*«lti"i«*^  ^''^  ^he  hiv:h  Mdnnd  f«»r  youn^  Uidies  in  Ne\\ 
Orleans. 

In  the  form«*r  Miiiiiori  \ejir  of  the  nornuil  s<Mi  iiarv  students  wen* 
riMjuin-d  to  n«\i«»w  all  the  hraiiehes  of  knowUMio|.  studitHl  in  tin*  ide- 
ni«*ntary  puldi**  sidnnds  of  New  Orleans  and  the  State  at  lar;re. 

In  the  •MMiior  vear  the\  wen*  duriiii;  t«*ii  months  mad«»  fairlv  well 
H4*<|tiaint«*<l  with  rhetiirie.  Iit4*rature.  physical  j^eotjraphy.  j^enenil 
hi^torx.  iilu«'l»ni.  the  hi:zlHM-  matheniat i«'^.  pliv*»<«lot:v.  ehemistrv.  nat- 
ural  phiN»M>ph\.  and  mi-th«i«N  oi  teaehinir.  Students  ilesirin;r  to 
und<*r^tand  Fr«ii<-h  and  f.a-iu  ucr«-  !au::h!  th«*s4*  lani!iia*^es  liy  the 
prtnei|iji!  iMr.  |ji**heri  ^tiid'-ntH  nxer  !♦•  \ear«*  of  at:«»  uen«  skillfully 
tr.iin«-d  in  th»*  l»'-»t  Mi«*t h<»*U  <»i'  !*-a«'liih::  in  «'l«'mentai'y  and  in  hi;fli 
sileNi!-*       FiMhi    ;^**«'   to    l-^^^r    ^|^     Lu-^ln-r   wan  the   prineipal:     IN«d". 

I'jI-i-    Im-T  •  :*Mi|t   rofiT  iihiimI    hi-*    foUl  <*.*•  .»f    I  M^t  riK't  loU    ll|»    !••    1  **>>♦'•.    ulieH. 

OS  ^u|.»*rllill'nd•  lit  *»(  tie-  Nen  «hlean>  ptiblK*  JH*h«Hd5,  he  iXMiue^lml 
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Mrs.  R.  M.  Lusher,  a  highly  accomplished  [^aduatc,  to  take  his  place 
in  the  Peabody  Normal  Seminary. 

The  Peabody  Normal  Sch<M)l  for  colored  students  was  oinmed  in 
Decemb(»r,  1877,  while  Mr.  Lusher  was  Stati*  suiM»rintendent  of  public 
inlucation,  and  placed  under  the  c(mtrol  and  dir<»ction  of  a  iMwinl  of 
five  regents,  the  State  superintendent  as  presi<lent,  an<l  four  others, 
mcnilM»rs  of  the  New  Orleans  lM)ani  of  school  directors.  I'p  to  the 
rlose  of  iss.j  this  normal  school  was  supi)orted  with  j?1,<HMi  iM»r  annum 
fn)ni  tlie  PealMnlv  edu(*ati(m  fund. 

Miss  Julia  Kendall,  an  excellent  white  teacher,  was  principal,  and 
Kdmonds,  an  excellent  colored  teacher,  was  professor  of  mathenuiti(*s 
up  to  ISSO.  Mr.  Sylvanie  V.  Williams,  the  lM».st  jrraduate,  has  sinrr 
then  been  the  principal  and  only  teacher. 

The  advanced  students  have  all  l)een  re<|uired  to  review  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  the  coh>red  public  sehools  of  the 
State.  They  have  also  l)een  well  trained  in  methods  of  instruction. 
They  will  be  employe<l,  Mr.  Lusher  hoix*s,  to  keep  charlatans  out  of 
the  public  schools.* 

THE  STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1SS4,  for  whites  <lesirous  of 
teaching.  The  sum  of  i^t»,(KK)  annually  was  appropriati'<l  for  its  sup- 
IH)rt.  In  1886  this  amount  was  raise<l  to  >^1.*J,<km),  but  InwenMl  two 
years  later  to  3>8,r)<M>.  This  is  supplemented  by  a  <ionation  of  x;{jhm) 
annuallvfrom  the  PealHMlv  iMiueation  fund. 

The  loi'ation  of  the  sch<M>l  was  to  Im?  deci<led  bv  the  indiK^enu^its 
varicms  places  might  offer  in  the  way  of  buildings  an<V  gnMind.s. 
Several  l<M*alities  were  in  the  bidding,  but  Natchito<*hes  was  the  winn<»r. 
The  i)olice  jury  of  that  parish  and  \hv  city  council  of  Xat<*hitocIies 
pur<*lias<Ml  and  d<»nate<l  to  the  State  a  giNMl  buihling  and  1(n>  arrcs  <»f 
lan<l.  Tlie  property  had  formerly  belong^nl  to  the  nuns  of  th«'  ord<'r 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  It  was  built  at  an  original  rost  <»f  >!t4n.(HMi.  ft 
is  to-day  worth  js^rhaps  «l*<>,<HM).  The  boanl  of  administrat(»rs  as 
oritrinally  apiM)inted  <*onsisted  <»f  I)avi<l  IMrrson,  K.  K.  liurkiHT, 
L.  Caspari,  T.  P.  Chaplin,  an<i  II.  H.  Walmsley — all  nvsi<i<Mit!s  of  tlu* 
town. 

TIh*  pH'sidency  was  first  t«*ndered  to  I'ol.  S.  II.  Lo<*k«»tl,f  who 
diM'lined.  It  was  then  ac'ceptcni  by  KclwanI  K.  Shrib,  IMi.  I).,  of 
Ualtimon*.     His  ('onne<*tioii  with  the  institution  lM»<^an   in  January, 

'*Thf  Hkotrh  nf  the*"*  whotls  in  tciveii  iiliii<»st  v«»rl>ntim  from  <»iit»  kindly  fur 
iiImImhI  th»*  writer  by  Mr.  Lu"*her.     Stnn»*  oinisi«i(»iiH  have  Immmi  nm<h».  nwiii;:  to  a 
f»oiiH*what   iM»teiiii(*  tone  «lue  to  the  MUj»ers»»sHion  of   the  Beiniiiary  hy  th**  Stat*' 
Niifual  School. 

♦  Colonel  L<x*kett  H  nn»*  of  the  mo?»t  highly  e>t»*«*in»Hl  of  all  th«*  |k  rson-*  that 
have  Ui»n  connoct***!  witli  th»»  StHt<»  I'niversity.     H»*  was  otbTcsl  the  i>n'»*i<leiicy 
n{  tliat  inhtitution  in  I*^h>,  Iml  ilecIiiio«l. 
1 1 .  M — No.  1 8 
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ISH.*),  hut  it  WHM  not  until  th<*  followini^  NovenilMT  that  a  Hossion  oom- 
ni<^n<*(Hl.  The  a|)|m>priati(>n  was  se4Mi  to  In*  t<H)  small,  hut  the  citizens 
of  Natohitoches,  hy  private  chmationH  ami  iNMietit  concertM,  raised  a 
^unl  sufficient  to  furnish  the  huildinp«  and  put  on  a  new  nN>f.  In 
addition  to  the  president  only  two  teat'hers — Miss  Nettie  HotisMeau, 
of  the  ('4iok  County  Normal  S<»hool,  Illin(»is,  and  Mr.  Karle  Grace — 
could  Im»  then  mnrured  for  the  institution. 

Then*  is  no  <h>ubt  but  this  school  has  l)ecome  the  most  popular  of 
the  State  instituticms.  Indee<l  a  fO'eat  enthusiasm  has  ^rown  up 
about  it.  llie  end  of  the  first  session  saw  7<)  pupils,  of  the  sec*ond 
160,  of  the  third  170,  with  56  )rraduates  for  the  three  years. 

The  equipment  at  first  consiNte<i  of  a  'Mnoder'  school  and  four 
clasm^  in  the  normal  deiiartment — B,  A,  junior  and  senior.  The  first 
two  were  devoted  t4»  a  review  of  the  elements,  the  latter  to  the  study 
of  thf  th(H>ry  and  practice  of  teaching.  Daily  lectures  were  given  on 
the  phihwophy  of  (nlueation,  history  of  e<lu(*ation,  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  fwycholoio',  ethics,  discipline  and  sch<N>l  management,  pra<*- 
tical  tea4*hing  in  the  *' practice  school.** 

In  1HH8  Dr.  Sheib  was  called  to  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
Pn>f.  Ilitmias  D.  Iloyd,  of  the  English  chair  of  the  State  Cniversity, 
was  api>ointed  his  successor.  Mr.  I^iyd  is  a  graduate  of  the  State 
Cniversity,  ami  the  State  has,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  writer,  more  rea- 
son to  lie  pnnid  of  him  than  of  any  professicmal  tea<*her  trained  in 
her  lionlers. 

The  couHM^s  of  the  normal  school,  as  given  in  IstH),  were  somewhat 
modified  fn>m  their  former  c<mdition. 

COCKSK  OF  KTVDY. 

Tlie  4«ourse  of  study  ••overs  a  period  of  three  years  and  embraces 
the  foUowini;  subje<-ts: 

First  ijfor  (A)f*i(iMJi. — .\rithmetic,  Knglish  grammar  and  (*omposi- 
tion.  gt-ography,  historj'of  the!'nil4*<l  Statics,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
civil  government. 

S*r«fml  tjftir  (junutr  rlnnn), — Higher  arithmetic,  alg<*bra,  rhet4)rie 
and  Knglish  literature,  £4iolog>'  and  Uitany,  physiology,  general  his- 
torv,  histor\'  of  iMlucation. 

Thiril  ij*nr  i.s^nufr  /7*i.w). — <ieometr>',  chemistry  and  physics,  Kng- 
lish history  and  litenitun*,  jmychology,  gem*ral  JMslagogy,  si*hcN>l  man- 
agcmeut,  methoils  of  teaching  the  primary  branches,  and  pra4*tice 
t4*a«'hin;;  in  the  prai*tii*e  sc*hiMil. 

KiiN-utitiii.  «lniwing,  V4M*al  music,  and  calisthenics  an*  taught  for  a 
limit«*4l  tiuM-  «-ach  u«-4»k  during  tlie  entire  three*  years  of  the  course. 

The  great«si  <>l»««tacle  in  th<*  way  of  the  normal  sch(R>1  is  the  same 
as  that  which  hinders  the  pro|ier  advancement  of  all  the  higher  in.sti- 
tuti<»ns  in   the  Stat<* — the  la4*k  of  a  sufficient  numlier  of  training 
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schools;  of  schools  that  set  out  with  the  one  object  of  being  training 
schools.  The  higher  grades  of  private  m^hools  seek  to  ''finish"  their 
pupils,  not  to  prepare  them  for  other  institutions.  The  verj'^  popu- 
larity of  the  normal  school  renders  this  iuhhI  more  pressing.  Fortu- 
nately both  presidents  of  the  institution  have  realized  the  true  con- 
dition of  affairs,  as  President  Boyd's  last  re|K)rt  (ISUO)  will  show: 

My  predecessor.  Dr.  EM.  E.  Sheib,  in  his  report  to  the  State  8ai)erinten<lent  of 
pablic  edncation  for  1888,  says: 

**The  law  estahlishinff  the  State  Normal  School  provides  that  there  nhoald  \yo  no 
preparatory  department.  Yet  the  State,  the  town,  and  (H>mmuuities  had  provided 
no  schools  capable  of  performing  this  preitaratory  work.  Then  innnt  the  State 
Normal  School  seek  its  students  in  those  remote  parishes  which  possc'ss  superior 
advantages  of  edncational  institntions.  Indeed,  the  resnlts  of  the  past  three  years 
could  not  have  been  attained  with  the  present  sHrronndin^s  hud  the  provisions  of 
the  law  been  strictly  adhere<l  to.  Until  these  restrictions  of  the  prem^it  law  are 
removed,  if,  indeed,  such  a  plan  could  be  recommended,  or  until  a  broader  field  of 
activity  be  seciured  for  the  Lonisiatia  State  Normal  School,  a  different  plan  had  to 
be  adopted.  Nothing  remained  but  to  establish  lower  chisses.  which,  in  reality, 
constituted  a  preparatory  de|Mirtment.  Indeed,  so  indifferently  preimred  was  the 
majority  of  students  who  presentetl  themselves  for  admission  that  fully  two  and 
three  years  of  systematic  work  is  re(|uired  to  fit  them  for  admission  to  the  normal 
department.  I  l)eg  to  remind  you  that  in  most  of  the  normal  fch<x>!s  of  the  conn- 
tr>'  a  part  ot  the  time  is  necessarily  devoted  to  review  and  to  the  acquisition  of 
genera]  information  and  skill.** 

A  similar  course  I  found  imposed  utK>n  me  by  the  conditions  antecedent  to  my 
assumiuK  charge  of  the  institution;  but  in  order  to  make  an  effort  to  carry  out 
the  law  limiting  the  course  to  three  years  I  have  crowded  nearly  all  of  the  pro- 
fessional training  into  the  senior  year,  an  exi^eriiiient  that  has  U^en  only  partially 
successful. 

As  the  solution  of  this  question  liest  adapted  to  the  t>resent  nee<ls  of  onr  State,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  law  l)e  so  amended  as  to  extend  the  normal  course  to  four 
years,  the  first  two  years  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  academic  teaching  by  the 
most  approve«l  m<Mlem  metho<ls.  the  last  two  to  such  a  judicious  mi.\tun>  of  this 
teaching  with  professional  training  as  has  l>een  found  productive  of  the  iH^st  results 
in  the  leading  nonnal  schools  of  the  country. 

At  the  la^t  mtM*ting  of  your  honorable  l>>dy,  the  questum  was  discusse<l  whether 
we  should  abolish  the  classes  above  th(*  primary  deiiartm  'Ut  referre<l  to  by  I)r. 
Sheib  as  ** classes  which,  in  reality,  constitutes!  a  preparatory  <le|iartment.**  and 
the  matter  was  left  to  my  decision.  Wishing  to  make  no  v.olent  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  school,  I  determined  to  continue  tht'se  classics  so  long  as  they 
did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  work  4)f  school:  now.  liow(*v«'r.  tht*  division  into 
half-vear  sections  of  the  normal  classes  and  the  increased  attendan<*e  in  those 
classt's  will  render  it  impossible  to  continue  the  grades  itit*Tiiiediate  lM*tween  the 
primary  practice  school  and  the  normal  deimrtment.  unless  additions  are  made  to 
the  s<>hool  buddings,  which  will  necessitate  an  appropriation  far  excetnling  the 
sum  asked  for  in  this  re|iort. 

Fnun  iumw  |N*rsonal  acMiiiaiiitane<*  with  studi^nts  of  the  normal 
m*li<M)l  the  writer  is  tempt«*<i  to  Indievo  that  tbrv  an»  roniparatividy  fnM» 
from  that  eon tidenee  so  chanieleristir  of  those  jM-rsons  wlui,  with  a 
mere  modicum  of  knowhnlge,  have  yet  listene<l  to  a  vast  amount  of 
chatter  about  methcKls  of  teaching.  President  lioyd  is,  the  writer 
lielieves,  likely  t(»  inspin*  a  sufUcient  lulmiratitm  for  pun*  s4*liolarshiv\ 
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ill  ndvHn<*ed  lineH,  and  in  eWdence  a  passage  is  cited  fn>iu  one  of  his 
annual  n^jNirts: 

A}n^*<*iDK  with  Chancellor  Payne,  of  the  PealKxly  Normal  College,  at  Naahville, 
that  }i"holan«hip  Ih  the  fimt  refiainite  in  the  teacher.  I  have  endeavored,  lieforo  jdv- 
IHK  ittudentH  dtplommM  hh  gratloate^  in  onr  course  in  methods  of  tea(*hing,  to  make 
anre  that  they  have  auffliient  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  branches 
which  they  will  U*  chilled  uinin  to  teach.  This  wonld  not  lie  «o  necewiary  if  our  rhuI- 
oateM  were  to  be  employed  only  in  tt^achiuff  the  primary  clanaea  in  graded  Hch(x)l8: 
bnt  thin  in  not  the  case.  There  are  few  icradetl  Hchooln  in  onr  State,  and  the  in'ad- 
nati*!*  of  the  normal  are  often  called  upon  to  teach  pupils  of  every  degre<*  of 
a«lvanc*ement  from  the  primary  to  the  high-school  grades.  Moreover,  they  are 
entitled  by  law  to  rank  as  finit-gra«le  teachers,  and  as  such  they  must  compare 
favtirubly  in  Mch<»larship  with  other  first-gnide  teachers.  It  is  not  enonj^h  that  they 
far  nnrfkaMi  the  latter  in  knowing  how  to  teach  the  branches  of  a  (*ommon-school 
eihi<*Htion:  they  must  at  least  e<|ual  them  in  their  knowledge  of  these  branches. 
Antl  they  will  the  more  easily  impart  that  knowledge  by  methods  designed  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  of  mental  development  if  they  have  aoiiuired  their  own  infor- 
mation by  those  methods. 

FACULTY. 

Tlionmii  I).  lioy<l,  prfHident,  iwychology  ami  ^nerai  hi8tor>'. 

.\lby  L.  Smith,  general  |NHla^o^',  niHh<Nis  and  praetiee. 

diaries  II.  Whit4\  M*ien(*#*  and  mat  hematic's. 

.Mrs.  M.  o.  o*N(fal,  physiolo^*  and  iN^nmanahip. 

.Miss  .M.  K.  Washington.  giM>graphy  and  eaiisthenica. 

.Miss  L.  M.  Carter,  language  and  Iiiat4>ry. 

Miss  M.  II.  Iliight^,  «d<M*ution  and  drawing. 

.Miss  Kmnia  Oswalt,  numlMTs. 

.Miss  A.  O.  Hurris.  music. 

.MisH  i;.  V.  Russell,  primary  work. 

.Miss  S.  KtiMMdl.  primary  work. 

ATTKNI>A-\rK. 

Th«*  enndlment  and  distribution  of  studt^nts  for  the  past  three  m^- 
sions  has  Ihm'u  as  follows: 
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This  tal»i«*  •«how>  an  in<*r«*as4»  in  on«*  war  in  tlie  total  enn»llni(*nt  of 
.V»  |M'r  i-iMit.  and  in  th«*  nnrnial  cIjivm^h  of  n«*arly  1*n»  \H*r  c.vnt. 

TKA«  IIKHs'    INsTITlTKs. 

Ill  it»nii«*<'th»ti  \iith  tb«*uorkuf  the  normal  MdKHil.  Inst itul«*s  an*  held 
in  t'M-  *«i>rin:;  ami  hiuuhmt  at  \arlous  |s>ints  in  the*  Staite  In  menilNM> 
of  tht*  fa<*iili\  and  a  f«*H  im|i«>rt4*4l  kH«tiin*r^. 
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The  following  is  the  report  of  teachers  in  attendance  for  1S88-81>: 


Location.  Location.  ,— 

.  Whit«.  Colored. ,  ;  Whltw 


Oolortni. 


40 
48 
41 
21 


Mi 

12 

1 
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Arcadia  SI    Alexandria  

Monnie I  11*  5  OjiehmflaB 

Ainlu* ;  ¥i  4  Homer 

I^favette  »  '  10  Delhi 

<*ou>»hatta I  «  12                                                          

1  _.             ToUl LV)  I            37 

Total I4H  I  ai                                                                           ' 

In  1S89, 20  out  of  51»  parisheH  won*  repivsent^nl  in  the  atten(lan(M\ 

PKABOOY    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Tx>uisiana  students  enjoy  ei^ht  biennial  scholarships  of  a  value  of 
$20<>  each  i)er  annum  at  the  PealxMiy  Normal  Collep»  in  NashviUe. 
The  appointments  an»  by  comi)etitive  examinations. 

SOUTHERN  UNIVBRSITT. 

We  have  s<»en  al>ove  that  the  growth  of  the  State  university  and  of 
the  publi(*  s<*hooIs  was,  during  the  days  of  «»construction,  i*etarde<l  to 
a  greater  or  'ess  extent  by  the  raee  issue.  In  lS7i»,  when  the  constitu- 
tional c€>nvention  under  the  new  n»gime  met,  measures  were  taken  to 
found  an  institution  of  the  higher  grade  for  the  negro  iM)puhitioii. 
The  es|H»eial  supi>orters  of  this  foundation  wrre  Mr.  1*.  I>.  S.  Pincli- 
l)ack,  of  New  Orleans;  Mr.  T.  T.  Allain,  of  Iberville,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Demas,  of  St.  John's  l^arish.  On  April  10,  l.^so,  the  legislature 
incorporate*!  the  institution. 

Dnrinuf  the  firHt  thrive  yeant  of  its  existence  it  was  in  the  ex])erimental  stage, 
and  not  lunch  was  done.  The  attendance  then  was  small.  Th«»  first  president  of 
the  fatnilty  was  Mr.  Fayerweather.  who  rt*inaine<l  one  year.  His  successor  was 
Dr.  C.  H,  Thompson.  He  remaineil  two  years.  There  are  no  catalogues  or 
records  in  «»xi»tcnie  fnr  these  two  years;  consetinently  the  information  for  this 
|>eri(Ml  is  traditional.  At  that  time  there  were  the  crnde  arrangements  incident 
to  the  beginning  of  an  enteritrisc*  of  this  nature. 

An  iniiM'tns  was  given  ^o  the  schcx)!  in  is<3  hy  the  election  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Harri- 
S4)n,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Tennesse<»,  to  the  presidency  of  the  faculty.  Mr. 
Harrison  rcmaintHl  as  president  for  thrive  years,  nntil  his  resignation  in  ISSH. 

For  the  thre«»  years  of  Rev.  Mr.  Harrison's  administration  the  t<»tal  enrollment 
of  pupils  was  8  .0.  Also  during  the  latter  year  of  his  iin^sidency  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  officers  (»f  the  New  Orh^ms  i»al>lic  si'hools  by  which  those 
colori-<l  pup  Is  who  comp!ete<l  the  common-school  grammar  course  were  transferr*»d 
to  the  high  •school  de|»artment  of  the  university. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Bothwell  was  next  eU»i*t<Ml  to  tht»  presidency  of  the  school,  in 
SeptemUT.  lS8rt.     Mr.  I3othwell  s«»rve<l  one  year. 

After  which  H.  A.  Hill,  the  present  incumbent,  who  had  lieen  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences  in  the  nniversity  for  three  years,  was  electe<l  to 
the  jiresidency.* 


*  This  sketch  has  been  kindly  prepared  for  the  writer  by  President  H.  A.  Hill. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

Th«*  constitutional  pn>vision  for  tlic  estAblishinent  of  this  institution 
pnividcH  tliMt  an  appnipriation  of  not  h*HH  than  ^5,(KX)  nor  more  than 
#ln,iifN)  1m*  annually  M*t  afmrt.  In  188G  a  Hpe<*ial  appropriation  of 
#14.<NN»  waM  mado  for  a  change  of  location  and  the  erection  of  new 
huildinpt.  liefon*  that  time  the  maximum  of  4il0,()l)U  was  always 
allow«Ml.  For  the  jmst  thnn*  years,  in  view  of  that  special  appropria- 
tion, only  #7,.5<M>  has  lM*en  Krante<l  each  year. 

The  subjoiiuHl  clippinp<  frt»m  catalogues  will  give  a  further  picture 
of  the  institution. 

WXIPR  AND  DKHIUN   OF  THE  rNIVP.iWITY. 

This  inntitDtion.  aiHl  its  support,  is  the  contrilmtioo  of  this  State  to  the  higher 
edacatiLQ  of  its  colorful  |ie*»ple.  It  was  intendetl  to  snpplement  the  public  schools 
b7offmogcrtUegeinHtrm*tioii  and  industrial  and  noriual  training  uuder  condi- 
ti(*ns  call  ulattnl  t«i  stimulate  thfdeftire  for  thoroagh  classical  and  practical  educa- 
ti<in  aiiionK  the  colorp<l  |M*ople  of  the  State. 

Whih*  collvgt*  work  is  its  pro|i«r  field  of  lahor.  it  has  done  much  high-school  and 
pnnuiry  work  under  the  pressure  of  local  nec<*Hsities.  This  preparatory  work  has 
bei*n  itubsi<liarT  to  the  original  design  of  college  work. 

As  the  pupils  hare  bet* n  advanced  to  the  higher  grades  the  lowest  grades  hare 
bern  drc»|)|ie«l  each  ytmr.  There  remain  several  of  the  grammar  grades,  the  lowest 
bein)(  the  wvt* nth  grade.  The  pn-sence  of  Htndents  in  1ow«t  grammar  gmdes  thjm 
the  sev«*nth  is  dne  t»  th(*  fact  that  many  private  schools  sent  their  students  to  our 
nni%*f*n«ity.  As  a  State  university  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  attaching  to  it 
law  and  medical  departments  liave  lieen  suggested  and  these  will  k>e  in  operation 
as  Siion  as  proper  arrangements  can  be  made. 

Bt'Il.mNOH  .%!fl»  OROrNDH. 

The  building  on  Callio|ie  street,  formerly  occupied,  was  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date t>nly  city  |Mitronage.  There  was  no  room  for  dormitories  and  a  very  small 
yjiril  Un  Kch«iol  purposes.  This  building  has  been  8(»ld  and  a  beautiful  square  of 
ground  on  3ia«caxine  and  Soniat  streets  has  been  purchased,  and  a  new  and  com- 
modiouH  bnck  bnildtntc  has  liei'n  erected.  Dormitories  will  be  eret'ted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ct>llege  buddluK- 

In  the  month  of  Man*h.  Ihnt.  the  new  univHrsity  building  on  Magazine  street 
was  (»|i«'ned  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  It  in  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings 
in  the  city,  ftitnated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  S4|uare  of  ground,  surrounded  by 
live  oaks  anil  other  tre«s. 

Tlie  university  is  easily  ac^-eHsible  by  the  (*amp  and  Prytania.  the  Magazine, 
and  c*oliseum  hues  of  street  cars.  The  doric  column**  and  the  gothic  arches,  the 
marble  entrance,  and  the  lieautiful  K»-I<*rie<«  a  l<>rnin}(  the  front  render  the  build- 
ing very  c*on**picnonj«.  In  the  sitacious  fn^iunds  ample  r<M»iu  is  afforded  for  youth- 
ful <»p»rtit.  Then»  itt  •i{tac«Milito  for  un  industrial  hall  in  the  rear  of  the  central 
IraiMmk' and  at  t)i**  fnmt  fi*r  donuitory  buildings  on  ad jar<*nt  comers.  Dormi- 
tories nh'Milfl  U- er«^*ted  as  •xmn  Jis  {M^cible  for  the  accommodation  of  students 
wh'*roin«*  fri»m  outMdt*  N*-w  <>ri*anA.  The  loi*ation  u  healthful,  bemg  on  the 
hit(h«-t  irr«>nnd  in  the  city  an>l  within  a  few  s<iuares  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  t!t**  n*'W  buil'liu^rs  the  industrial  d**iiartnients.  both  for  U»ys  and  girls,  will 
receive  the  attention  they  n«^\  and  will  t>e  provided  with  the  otmvemenoes 
■ary  for  successful  operation  to  the  extent  of  the  financial  ability  of  the  board* 
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RBPOBT  OP  8BCRBTART  AND  TREASURER. 

New  Orlxanr,  La.,  Mays.  1SS9. 
To  the  Board  of  TYuateea  Southern  Univereitfi, 

Qentlrmen:  I  beg  leare  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
this  institution  since  the  last  report  in  May.  1HH8: 

We  have  received  the  State  warrants  for  the  last  two  appropriations  ma^le  for 
maintaining  the  school,  amounting  to  $7,500  each.  We  have  altto  received  war- 
rants for  the  appropriation  of  $14jNNj,  made  for  constructing  the  sc^hool  building. 

Of  the  appropriation  for  the  year  l^^H  we  still  have  on  hand  nnimid  the  sum  of 
$9,866  in  warrants. 

We  have  bought  a  large  square  of  ground  on  Magazine  Htreet,  between  Soniat 
and  Dufossat  streets,  in  this  city,  for  $6,000,  and  have  constructed  a  building  and 
improvements  at  a  cost  of  $*2V,330.02,  making  a  total  cost  of  $:i5,:U)0.0*i. 

We  now  owe  our  builder  $9,534.82,  and  $:i,000  balance  due  on  the  purchase  price 
of  the  8<iuare  of  ground,  making  a  total  indebte<lnesK  of  $12,5*34.32,  with  H  \ier 
(*ent  interest,  for  the  grounds  and  buildings. 

This  indebtednet«s  was  incurred  on  the  faith  of  the  payment  of  the  warrants 
which  had  been  issued  as  above  set  forth,  and  if  not  relieved  by  the  State,  the 
school  will  be  obliged  to  use  the  funds  annually  appropriated  for  pajring  its 
teachers  and  daily  expenses,  for  the  iia>'ment  of  its  indebtedneKs,  and  in  this  way 
more  than  half  diminish  its  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  this  indebtedness  the  institution  is  in  need  of  dormitories  for  the 
accommodation  of  its  pup'.ls  from  the  country  parishes,  and  applications  will  be 
made  to  the  general  assembly  for  assistance. 

This  univernity  was  intended  for  the  higher  education  of  the  coloretl  |)eople,  and 
it  is  the  first  and  only  State  building  erected  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  the 
<o!ored  people. 

We  can  safely  state  that  its  affairs  have  been  well  and  economically  conducted, 
that  it  has  an  average  attendance  of  aliout  300  pupils,  and  employs  eight  teachers, 
Sf'ven  of  which  are  paid  $45  a  month,  and  the  president  of  the  faculty  $135  per 
month. 

For  the  last  two  years  they  have  had  graduating  classes,  and  have  closed  the 
college  year  with  appropriate  exercises  and  a  creditable  schitol  exhibition. 

F.  L.  Ri('Hari>sox,  Treanurt'r, 


REPORT  OF   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FAtTLTY. 

Soi'THERN  University,  AVir  Or/mwx.  Lti,,  May  7.  iss:*. 
To  the  Prteifiefit  and  Boani  of  Trmtt^en: 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  S«mthem- University  for  the  mission  of 
lKSH-89  is  3.5H.  No  call  was  made  for  a  transfer  of  pupils  from  the  New  (Orleans 
public  schtM>ls  for  this  session  in  order  that  the  public-school  pupils  might  l)e 
carrieil  a  gnule  higher  than  previously,  the  university  having  made  an  advance 
of  one  grade,  the  lowest  grade  being  <lropped. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  Southern  University  from  ()ctol)er  1,  188:), 
to  (X-tober  1,  1«89,  is  2,073.    They  were  received  as  follows: 
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rj<>  HisniRY    OK    EhrCATIOX    IX    LOITIHIANA. 

Thin  total  i«»  the  >»n!ii  of  th«»  ••nroUments  f*a<'h  yeiir  for  the  six  years  i>aMt. 

A«»  iii"^t  of  th»'  pairoiis  ar»»  iMM>r.  Home  of  the  pnpilfi  in  the  npper  K^aden  were 
ohh^tnl  to  rtMiiaiii  at  home  this  («eHKion  to  work. 

A  larKe  iiiimlier  of  th«»  pupils  ntill  walk  Heveral  tniit*^  daily  to  the  M'hool. 

A  rttill  il»H»|MT  ititertn^t.  how«'ver.  in  Hhown  in  all  the  depart  men  tn,  and  we  have 
^piMlnally  broa^ht  the  difTerent  roonin  into  a  niun*  HVhteinatir  (^onmvtion  than  at 
any  time  preTiously. 

Although  the  intent  of  the  nnivendty  in  to  lM*g:in  work  where  the  high  school 
omr**  ends.  y»-t  a«»  then*  is  no  high  sch'ol  in  this  si>i*tion  to  till  th«»  intennediat** 
pov^ition  U*tween  the  grammar  sc'hools  and  the  university,  we  have  l)ei»n,  and  are 
still,  sopplyinj;  that  neetl  with  our  force,  in  onler  to  fit  the  pupils  for  our  university 
CMirtM*.  ( >ur  omrm*  in  this  roiin(H:ti<>u  ha>i  lieeii  itinstantly  upward,  and  as  far  in 
that  line  as  nur  mat«'nal  would  justify.  We  have  discontinued  from  the  s(*hool 
proper  all  grades  lielow  the  •^venth,  having  had  a^  low  as  the  third  gra^le. 

Pupils  under  the  s<*venth  graile.  who  have  In-en  attending  private  s<'ho(»ls,  aitplied 
for  adnii*mon,  and  of  ttu*se  a  sixth  and  a  fifth  grade  w«*n*  fonne<1.  and  are  tanght 
by  normal  gra«luates  of  the  university.  A  tuition  fee  of  from  50  cents  to  $1  i>er 
mouth  |tt*r  pupil  is  imid  by  the  iiarent  to  the  teacher  of  the  grade.  These  grades 
are  used  ai*M>  by  the  normal  department  for  practice  teaching,  as  re(|uired  in  the 
cnrrirulum  of  that  dei»artment.  The  pupils  of  these  grades  are  transferre<l  in 
regular  order  to  the  higher  grades. 

Nine  |iupils.  including  )M>th  S4*zes,  liave  bt^n  graduated  fnmi  the  normal  depart- 
ment of  th«'  university.  Nearly  ail  «»f  these  have  »ecure<l  positions.  We  have 
nearly  as  lar^e  a  numlier  of  rnndidates  for  graduation  from  the  high  school 
de|Mirtment  this  M*sr>ion. 

Our  c«»n'*tant  ami  is.  with  the  means  at  our  command,  to  gradually  raise  the 
univ*THity  Xa  a  higher  plai«e  each  year.  The  facility  is  in  harmony  in  the  convic^ 
tit>n  that  the  attempt  in  this  dire<'tion  during  this  sension  has  U'en  moresua^ess- 
ful  than  ••ver  l«»fore. 

« Uie  main  obj*M't  kept  in  view  is  t«>  furnish  trained  home  tea^^hers  for  the  instnic- 
ti«»n  of  tht*.r  rai-e. 

Tlie  discipline  is  suo(*ecksful  and  satisfa(*tory  and  the  schisd  is  easily  governed. 

The  industrial  defiartment  f«»r  girls  has  purchas*nl.  inde)>«*ndentlv  of  the  uni- 
v«Tsi»y  fund,  and  has  adde<l  to  its  own  deikiirtment  thi»»  session,  a  ^ewlng  machine, 
a  large  ghiss  fhow  case  for  preserving  the  work,  and  a  numWrof  other  nf^oessaries. 
This  defijirtment  has  iM'comt*  quite  pr<»ficient  in  its  line.  The  work  here  is  very 
v.«n«sl. 

Aloui  all  the  c«ii»tnmfs.  etc..  um.h\  in  our  ezhiliition  last  vear  were  mafle  bv  this 

•  * 

de]«rtm**nt.  a?*  w**!'.  a**  the  nt-etUfwork  of  the  «irop  curtain  ils«h1  on  the  platform. 
Tli«Te  an*  in  that  d**|iartmfnt  this  M-ft*>ion  I  To  pupils,  who  take  daily  lessons  in 
various  ktnd'*  ♦•f  \%-ork  wh:ch  i«»  gnide^l.  lieinnnim?  with  plain  sewing  and  the 
mak.ii.;  *»f  gariii»*nts.  on  up  to  the  intncati*  untl  nn»n»  difticult.  The  pup:!s  learn 
well,  and  th«-  r  work  is  a  cre«lit  to  tlif  institution. 

The  fiuatic*^  ..f  ihf  s<  h«ji>l  havi-  not  yet  justifi***!  an  industrial  dei»artment  for 
In  *\ « 

Tin-  library  »»f  thf  n!»i>er-ity  i-  much  -mailer  than  it  should  b«'.  far  lielow  what 
the  m-^^ls  r«i|u:rf.     Th»»  work*  ••n  hand  ar*   iinich  us4m1.  more  than  ever  ls*fore. 

It  lif^-ttm***  my  ilnty  :•»  c.i!i  e-i  tcial  attt  ntii»n  totlM*  n(*c**«fity  for  a  not  li»r  teach*  r 
in  th»*  lii«*h«*r  *\*  i»  rtm*-tit  •»:  tn«*  uiiiv«'r«»ilv.  This  n«i«'>s.tv  ij%  too  evid#»nt  fi»r  m«* 
tt«»'»it»r  II.'  d  t.i  I  '.u  |p-' ntiii;:  It  out.  Th»- M-hti'd  has  not  remaineil  stationary, 
but  •   k"  til  I  If  »i;  .1    till  il  adva>i<  *-. 

Th-  .»1'!'.T  •!.  i!  ••  .irhinj; '.f  th*' -M-iiior  »*la— » •»!  th**  high  !M*h< mi!,  the  normal  d'-jiart- 
m«iit  tf."  ••  f.  I.  '.  i"-  .III  •■»,.•  *'  •  -•iiiiir«<  (Iass  is  lM«yond  the  limits  of  {Misfii- 
bilitN  f   r  *j.'   j»rt— «  •  t  ?•  i-  iiifj^  f*»r«  •■ 

H«^IrtH-ifu:i>  -Mbmitt-i.  H.  A.  Hill. 
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rrRRicTUT.UM  or  iiioh  m'hcx>i« 


Junior, — English  grammar,  dictation,  and  composition:  rhetoric,  with  exer- 
firtesi;  arithmetic,  completed;  algebra,  liegun  (Robinson's);  jfeometry,  begun  near 
end  of  session;  K<^neral  history;  Latin  grammar. 

Senior, — Mental  jihilosophy;  algebra,  university  (Wentworth's  complete<l); 
gtH)metry.  complete<l:  physics,  elementary  astronomy;  chemistrj-;  English  com- 
[Misition;  Latin  grammar.  Ca'sar. 

lntrniH'ifititr,—  HUeXoT\c.  HnLclish  r<)in|K>sition;  history  of  En"'land:  Englisli 
literature:  algebr;i.  unvi-rsity  (Wentworth's);  g«M>metry.  Inxiks  II.  III.  and  IV: 
Young's  Civil  (Tovernnient:  reading  an<l  rhetorical  ex»»r(*is»*s:  Latin  grannn.ir. 
reader. 

<H)IJ.iMlK   ANI»    rMVKUSITY    C'orUHK  oF  STIHY    I.\    IUMTIMT  S<'llOO|^'i.* 

Schiiitl  of  mathematicH, — Thorough  prejmratory  course  in  arithmetic  and  alge- 
bra; algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  an«l  surveying:  university  course,  inclml- 
ing  a  study  of  higher  mathematics. 

School  nf  xriV»«<r.— Chemistry,  natural  history:  physio'ogy.  lK)tany.  physical 
geography,  zoology:  physics,  mechanics,  mineralogy:  univeisity  course,  geology, 
astronomy. 

Sch(Mtl  nf  ^fi<//ix/i.— English  grammar,  analysis,  selections  from  English  author -i; 
dictation  exercises,  composition,  rhetoric;  ICnglish  literature,  composition. 

Srhnol  of  history. — (leneral  outlines  of  history;  ancient  hi.Mtory — E^^ypt.  Asi.i. 
EurojH*;  modem  history  -SjH»cial  reference  to  English  and  American  history. 

St'htHtl  iif  morul  k«»ic»i<v.— Metaphysics,  logic:  ethics,  |K)litical  t»conomy. 

Si'hiHtl  of  iintflmi  Itnu/noffrs. — French:  GramiuRr.  W'orman's  readiTs.  ^Esop'n 
Fables:  grammar.  Womian's  Echo.  Voltaire's  Cliarles  XII,  literature.  connKwi- 
tion.    German:  (irammar.  reading,  composition;  syntax.  hi.**tory.  litt»rature. 

SvhtH^l  of  Ijttin. — Preparatory  course  in  grammar,  reading,  and  comiM»sition: 
grammar.  Cjesar.  Livy.  construction  of  grammatical  forms;  Virgil  icom|)ositien). 
Pnmody  (Roman  history);  Juvenal.  Tacitus.  Iloratv.  comi)osilion,  literature. 

SrhottI  of  drrck'. — !*reparaiory  course  of  study  in  grammar,  reading,  and  com- 
[K>siti(»n:  etjnnology.  comiMmition.  Homer.  H«'ro<lotu8;  syntax:  IMato.  Demosthenes, 
mcKxls  and  tenses  ((t(»<Ml win  )  o)mpositi<nr.  history  «)f(Treece;  syntJix;  Thucydides. 
SSophocles.  Euripides:  composition,  history  of  literature. 

FACrLTY.  isss  issj*. 

H.  A.  Hill,  prt»sident  and  [)rof(>ssor  of  natural  s<'ien<*es  and  mathemati(^. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  .Martinet,  principal  of  hi^rh  si-hool. 
Miss  A.  B.  Kenne<ly,  teac-her  in  high  school. 
yiiHn  A.  p.  Berhel,  teacher  in  grammar  sch<H>l. 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Fine.  teachiT  in  grammar  m-IiooI. 
.Joseph  F.  Rirrow.  teachi-r  in  grammar  .s<-hool. 
Mi^s  E.  M.  Joseph,  teacher  in  irrammar  scho«)l. 
Miss  (Mile  A.  Josi'ph.  teachi-r  in  primary  d«*partnient. 
Miss  Amy  McManu<.  ]>rincipal  of  girls*  indu*itrial  de|iartment. 
Supernumerary  t«achers:  William  H.  Whaley. Sheldon  I^  Johns4^n.  Mi.s8  Lizzie 
Isalielle.  Miss  HolM«rta  r)ors<*v. 

•  It  must  !)♦»  iMirne  in  mind  that  up  to  this  time  only  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
mor«'  classes  had  U*en  nrgaui/.e<l. 
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CHARITABLB  ▲STLUMa 

Here  the  writer  hrinfo*  to  a  4*(mi*iu8ion  the  treatment  of  the  institu- 
tioiiH  fo8tere<l  by  the  State.  Many  charitable  asylums  under  private 
or  denominaticmal  inrntnil  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  patronized, 
but  th(»m*  lielong  rather  to  the  sphere  of  charities  and  corrections. 
More  than  mlequate  pn»vision  has  l)een  made  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  for  the  blind.  Very  extensive  is  the  insane  asylum  at  Jackson, 
l>ut  it  is  {lerhaps  not  yet  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  State. 

RteUMti  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

A  final  summary  is  presented  of  the  sums  the  State  has  expended 
on  her  various  inlucational  ventures  up  to  1890: 

( *<»llcK<* of  Orlcmnt $103.M0.00 

l*olli*g<»<»f  (h-leans.  by  lottery (?) 

BenHIciary  itarochial  ichoolii 973,8J>2.14 

ColleK» '»f  Lnnisisna 2U,«87.44) 

College  of  Jfffencm 348.447.75 

Fnuiklio  rolle|{« 06,851.70 

Rapides  College    7,812.05 

College  of  Baton  Ronge 88,000.00 

Snh^iilized  a< a«l«-mie< 1^,285.61 

M.arelUneous  ill  academies 0,200.00 

Miaoe  laneomi  by  loCt«TT   126,0U0.U0 

Medirml  edocatioii  (before the  war) 127,000.00 

SUtf  rniTemity 890,527.00 

Free  poblic  ai'hoolii 18,464,000.00 

Academic  department  CniTeraity  of  LoQifliaiia 4O,0;K).4)0 

SUieNormal               52,000.00 

Honthem  Unireriity 106,000.00 

Urand  total 16,447,165.41 

This  sum  the  writer  lielievc^  to  be  under  rather  than  over  that 
mutually  exjiende^i  l)y  the  State. 


Chapter  V. 

DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS, 


We  must  now  turn  to  the  efforts  made  for  education  in  the  State  of 
Jx)uisiana  under  denominational  influences.  Many  of  the  private 
schools  are  more  or  less  strictly  affiliated  with  denominational  inter- 
ests, but  the  scope  of  the  present  volume  will  not  i>ermit  the  writer  to  do 
more  than  describe  such  of  the  institutions  as  seem  to  him  most  iin|)or- 
tant  historically,  or  from  the  permanence  >nven  them  by  endowments. 

THB  tJRSXTLZNBS'  CONVBIVT. 

The  educational  efforts  of  the  Ursuline  nuns  may  certainly  claim 
the  flrst  notice  of  a  historian  of  education  in  I^uisiana  by  reason 
of  the  antiquity  of  their  establishment.  These  efforts  Ix'gan  in  the 
autumn  of  1727,  and  they  have  probably  never  l>een  disc^mtinued 
since  that  time.  Into  the  penetralia  of  conventual  e<lueation  uq 
investigator  may  go,  but  we  are  furnished  with  ample  information 
of  the  inception  of  the  undertaking.  We  have  seen  how  (Governor 
Bienville  made  an  effort  to  have  a  male  college  established  in  the 
colony.  It  was  by  his  hand  also  that  the  first  efforts  were  mmle  for 
the  education  of  girls. 

To  obTiate  the  neoessity  of  sending  tbem  abroad  for  <Mlacation  Bienville  songht 
in  his  native  Canada  a  few  Somrs  Qrieee  to  teach  the  g^rls  and  take  charge  of  tbe 
nick;  hut  his  project  proved  impracticable.  Feeling  that  the  prosperity  and  even 
tbe  existence  of  tbe  colony  depended,  in  a  great  measare,  in  establishing  educa- 
tional institutions  for  tbe  yonng,  tbe  governor  consulted  Father  Beaubois,  the 
lately  arrived  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  come  to  evangelize  the  ontljing 
districts  of  Orleans  Island  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  tbe  Territory.  Tbe  zealous 
father  suggested  the  Ursulines  of  Rouen  as  likely  to  be  able  to  supply  religious 
teacbers,  and  to  tbem  application  was  immediately  made.  To  Bienville,  then.  New 
Orleans  is  indebted  for  its  first  convent,  though  the  nuns  did  not  arrive  during  bis 
administration.  Perier  replaced  him  as  governor  October  20,  1726.  and  they  did 
not  reacb  New  Orleans  until  August  7.  1727.  * 

Father  Beaubois,  acting  under  the  authority  of  Mgr.  Jean  de  la 
Croix  de  St.  Valier,  bishop  of  Quebec,  negotiated  with  the  Company 
of  the  Indies,  which  agreed  to  maintain  six  nuns,  to  pay  their  passage, 
and  that  of  four  servants  to  serve  them  during  the  voyage,  and  fur- 
ther, to  pay  the  passage  of  those  who  for  any  motive  might  wish  to 

*  The  Unnlinea  in  Louisiana,  p,  5. 
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n*tiirii  to  FrafH*4».  It  wan  aj^rtHMl  that  oiu*  of  the  nuns  should  Im* 
houH4*kei'iM*r  of  the  h<is|iital  hihI  should  <K*<*upy  herself  with  all  the 
temiMiral  (*on<N«rns;  that  two  others  should  c*<>ntinuHlly  \h*  at  the  serv- 
li-e  of  thf  siek;  that  then*  should  Ih»  one  for  the  sc*hc)ol  of  the  i)Oor, 
and  another  should  st>rv<*  as  sul>stitute  to  any  of  the  others  in  ease  of 
siekm^Ms  or  the  like.  When  the  nuns  nii^ht  do  bo  advantageously 
they  wen*  to  take,  if  they  thought  |iro|M»r,  iMianling  pupils,  but  none 
of  th«»S4*  that  might  Ik*  eharginl  with  the  rare  of  the  siek  should  Im* 
diwrtiHl  nor  applie«l  to  the  inlueation  of  the  lioanling  pupils.* 

On  th<*  iLMh  of  January,  17i*7«  all  the  nuns  destine<l  for  the  I^iuisi- 
ana  Moiuistery  aHsenibh^l  in  the  inflrnuiry  of  the  rrsulines'  convent 
in  Kouen,  to  nu^^t  for  the  first  time  the  superior.  Mother  Marie 
Tranehe|Mtin  de  St.  Augustine,  who  ha<l  lK'«»n  wt  over  the  new  estal>- 
lishment  hy  the  bishop  of  QuelKM*,  in  whose  di(N*ese  Louisiana  then 
was.     Th«»  nanu^s  of  th«*s<»  lirst  sisters  wi»n»  as  follows: 

8(iiur  Mjiixo**nt«  Jmld^  «1«*  St.  Jean  rfivang^linte,  profesne  do  la  ('otntnuneautt' 
de  Roaen. 

SiPtir  Manaon**  I)4»aUtiK<*r  d«*  St.  Angt*hqtie  de  Rouen. 

Hti'ar  MAK^leleine  «le  MAhit*w  de  St.  Franciff  de  Xavier.  profeuMe  de  la  Comma- 
iM»iit«'*  da  Hn%*re. 

Sii'ur  Ketic-e  Ctaiqot*!  de  Ste.  Marie,  profemie  de  VanoeM. 

8(i*nr  Marguerite  de  Saluou  de  Ste.  Then'tw  de  Ploerniel. 

Soar  <%Vile  raralter  «^e  St.  Jo^*ph«  profen-M*  de  la  (*ommnneante  d'Ellioaf. 

Sii'ur  Marianne  Duia  de  Ste.  Marthe,  prufesiie  de  la  C^ommaneanti*  de  Hennebon. 

^i-nr  Marie  llochard  de  St.  Stiiniiiliiii.  novice. 

Stf  or  ('land«»  .Maffy.  ni"<*nh«Te  df  (lui'ar. 

Sienr  Aunt*.  ••'•culii'*re  converne. 

Thes4*  .sisters  wen»a<»<'omimui«Hl  to  New  Orleans  by  Fathers  Tartarin 

and  Doutnddeau,  verv  worthv  mis.Hi<inaries  of  the  So<»ietv  of  Jesus. 

•  •  • 

t)n  the  i*L*d  of  Feliruary,  17'.*7,  they  emIwrkiHl  on  the  (iinrndf^  at 
port  ft  Orient,  but  <*<mtrary  winds  dHaimnl  them  in  the  harlxir  until 

*S  ■•or  Trancheitain  d*»  St.  Aaimntin**'!*  Avant  pr(»|MNi.  The  royal  approval  wan 
aliHi  M>aKht  for  thi^  <*«tabli}«hment.  and  wan  ^v^n  in  the  following  doi*ument: 

• 'To-day  Kin;r  L«»aia  XV  lieinj;  at  Fontatnehh'au.  it  ban  U'«»n  repreaenteil  to 
him  on  the  imrt  of  SiMtera  Marit*  Tranch«'|kain  d*«  St.  Aaicn.Htiiie  and  Marie  Anne 
Le  IlouUntftT  de  Ste.  An^*lit|u«*.  frnuIineH  of  Kouen.  that  they  had.  with  the 
aail^tano*  «>f  .*^i»ter  <  ath«-riii«*  de  Brn!*«Tby  d«»  St.  Aniant,  firHt  8U|  erior  of  the 
I'nialine^  **i  FratM*<*.  ratifie<l  a  )iar;;ain  with  the*  direi-t<»rrt  of  the  Comi>any  of 
the  Indtt*^.  wh'Tf  t>y  the  iiatd  hiiit«'ni  en^aice  U*  trauffpirt  theuih«h'<tt  to  Ltiainiana 
with  four  othtT  nunn  «»f  th»*ir  order,  to  charge  thi*iUM*lv<>M  with  fne  rare  of  the  IIoh- 
ptta!  of  N**\v  <  h-leatt**.  an^l  tc»  •'iiiploy  themi(eh*(*«  at  the  aaine  time  in  the  (tlacation 
of  ytiiiii;:  JfirU.  omform-iMy  ti»  th#Mr  want  Thi»  Company  of  th«»  Imlien  under- 
take*  t<i  providt*  for  th«*  n'-«*d<*  of  tlie  hospital  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  nnuH 
arrording  to  the  a;a>^'ni«'iit.  Th«»y  h«»i»e  bv  th«*  kieneiliction  of  <tod  a  ha|»py  huc- 
ceMi  in  ttnir  ••nterprwre.  \vb«H«»  pi«»a'«  and  chantabU*  principles  promise  them  the 
pri>t<^-ti"ii  of  tht»  Kin-r.  Hnpplirat:ti«(  v.^ry  humbly  Hi»  Maj«*f«ty  to  approve  their 
entail  •»hin«nt  \u  th»-  pr'»\iiicf  ..f  Loiiitiana.  wh«»reio  Hi«  Maj«»Hty,  ha\ini;  n-ginl 
ari*l  wi-hiii^  t-*  favor  ••vtrrj  ih.i»;c  th;it  «  aTi  contribnte  t»  wilariuK  the  nick  i»oor  and 
fik  th«*  f-«latMti4m  **t  \**n\\\.  ha«  appr»%**««l  the  tn*aty  ma«le  i-etwi^en  the  directom  of 
the  Cotopauj  of  the  Indif«  and  the  rraolioe  nous." 
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the  following  day.  Tho  mother  superior  described  the  passage  as 
most  perilous,  and  the  length  of  time  consumed  by  the  voyage  thor- 
oughly bears  her  out,  for  it  was  not  until  the  7th  of  August  that  the 
party  reached  New  Orleans.  At  some  distance  below  the  city  they 
ha<l  taken  to  small  craft,  so  as  to  hasten  up  the  river,  and  thus  an 
early  opportunity  was  given  for  that  hospitable  nM»ept  ion  thus  reconled 
by  the  superior: 

When  we  were  8  or  10  leagues  from  New  Orleans  we  coiumenri'd  to  meet  habi- 
tatiouM.  There  was  no  one  but  stopped  us  to  make  us  enter  liis  h(>usc>.  and  every- 
where we  wen*  receive<l  with  a  joy  lM»yon<l  all  expres8ion.  On  every  side  they 
promised  us  boarding  pupils,  and  some  wishe<l  to  give  them  to  us  already. 

This  hospitality,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  diminished  as  they  drew 
n4»arer  to  the  city,  for  the  mother  suiK^rior  writes: 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  wish  that  wo  should  lack  nothing:  they  vie 
with  one  another  in  hospitality  towani  us.  This  generosity  charges  us  with  obli- 
gation to  almost  everybody.  Among  our  moat  devoteil  fri(>nds  are  M.  le  Com- 
mandant and  his  lady,  who  are  persons  full  of  merit,  and  their  society  is  very 
agreeable. 

The  weltrome  given  by  Father  l^e^iubois  and  the  reception  of  the 
nuns  is  thus  descril)e<l  in  the  ri*sulines  in  Louisiana  ()>.  12): 

The  delight  of  Father  BeaalKUs  on  the  arrival  of  tho  nuns,  whom  he  had  given 
up  as  lost,  can  not  l>e  described.  When  the  nrst  greetings  were  over  he  conducted 
them  to  the  |MX)r  church,  to  thank  (^ml  for  having  rf  scutnl  them  from  the  dangers 
of  the  deep,  and  thence  to  his  own  house,  where  tht^v  sat  down  to  a  comfortable 
breakfast  at  11  o'clock.  Whether  they  walked  pr<K*essi(mally  or  were  conveyed 
in  the  carriages  ot  the  commandant  does  not  api>ear.  But,  l>reakf{ist  over,  they 
were  anxious  to  be  conducte<l,  as  sinm  ais  c<mvenient.  to  their  own  hom(>.  The 
monastery  the  Comi>any  of  the  West  Indies  was  building  was  far  frt>m  completion, 
but  the  l»e8t  house  in  the  colony.  Bienville's  country  houhe.  was  ofTertMl  for  their 
temporary  alnxle.  Thifi.  then,  into  which  they  ent4»red  on  the  evening  of  August 
7,  1T2T.  was  the  first  convent  on  the  delta  ot  the  Mississippi,  the  oldest.  indee<1, 
from  St.  Lawrence  to  the  (iulf  by  some  seventy  years.  It  was  situatt^l  in  the 
H4iuare  now  IjoundiMl  by  Bienville.  Chartres,  Douane  (custom-house),  and  Decatur 
j*tr«'ets.  It  was  two  sti»ries  hi^h:  the  tiat  r<K)f  could  l>euH»d  as  »  Ix^lvedere  or  gal 
lery.  Bix  do(»rs  gave  air  and  entrance  to  the  apartments  on  the  ground  Hoor. 
There  were  many  windows,  but,  instead  of  glass,  the  sashes  were  covmnl  with 
tine,  thin  linen,  which  let  m  as  much  light  as  glass  and  more  air.  Tlie  grtmnd 
a]>out  the  houst*  was  cleare<l;  it  had  a  garden  in  front  and  a  iH>ultry  yanl  in  the 
rear,  but  tht»  who'e  establishment  was  in  the  <lepth  of  the  fon'st;  the  stn*ets, 
marke<l  by  the  surv«*yor  some  years  U»fore,  had  not  Vft  U»en  cut  throuirh  as  far  as 
Bienvnh*  stHM't.  on  which  the  nuns*  garden  oi>ene<i:  on  all  sidfs  were  forest  innrs 
of  priMligious  height  and  size.  Frnm  Uw  r(M>f  the  nuns  could  l4K)k  abritad  on  a 
scene  of  wt-ird  and  *^>lemn  splendor.  The  surrounding  wihierness.  with  its  spreiid- 
ing  live  <»aks  and  ghastly  cypn*ss4«.  cut  up  by  ghis^y,  meandering  bayous,  was  the 
refuge  and  home  f>f  n*ptiles.  wild  lieasts.  vultun^s.  herons,  and  many  wondrous 
8p6cim(*ns  of  the  fauna  of  Louisiana. 

KARI.II-:ST   EFFORTS. 

Almost  immediately  <mr  gcxMl  nuns  liegan  to  teach  the  childn*n.  to  instruct  the 
Indian  and  negro  rao's.  und  to  care  for  the  sick.    The  governor  wishtnl  them  to 
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•dd  a  Magdmlen  asflom  to  their  good  works;  but  I  donbt  if  thej  were  able  to 
undertake  thin  work  of  mercj  for  the  abandoned  women  of  the  colony.  They 
reoeired  nnder  their  iirotectkm  the  orphans  of  the  Frenchmen  recently  maasacred 
by  the  Natchez,  and  the  fillea-i-la-caaMette  (girls  with  trunks  or  caskets),  sereral 
Installments  of  whtmi  the  king  sent  oat  as  wives  lor  his  solditrs.  And  later 
thssB  good  nans  reoeired  large  nombers  of  the  exiled  women  and  children  of  the 
wandering  Acadians.* 

Th<«  one  to  whcwe  care  the  iimtruction  of  the  children  was  fir8t 

allotted  waa  Sueur  Madeleine  Mahieu  de  St.  Francis  Xavier.     She, 

haply  the  first  woman  engaged  in  the  systematic  instruction  of  girls 

in  the  colony,  was  the  first  of  the  comimny  of  nuns  to  be  called  to  her 

rewanl  (July  <>,  1728).     The  circular  letter  issued  in  her  honor  by  the 

mother  superior  makes  the  following  statement: 

She  solicited  me  many  times  that  she  might  have  the  care  of  instmcting  the 
savages  and  negresaes,  bat  being  already  nnder  promise  to  another  sister,  1  granted 
her  the  instrnction  of  the  day  papils  (extemes).  She  took  delight  in  them,  and 
nothing  contented  her  more  than  to  see  their  number  increase,  and  the  more 
ignorant  these  children  were  the  more  deroted  she  was  to  them.f 

The  iMMirding  department  was  under  the  sufier^ision  of  S4Fur  Mar- 
guerite Judde.  She  died  on  the  14th  of  AugiUit«  1731,  and  is  thus 
ehanu'terized  by  the  superior: 

Her  lore  for  poverty  was  so  great,  that  she  never  wished  to  keep  for  herself  any 
of  the  lioarding  money,  or  the  payments  parents  made  her. 

Of  the  extent  of  her  duties  we  may  gain  a  hint  from  the  statement 
that  in  May,  173H,  less  than  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  Ursulines — 

The  nans  had  twenty  boarders,  among  them  girls  of  15  who  had  never  heard 
mass  and  whom  they  look  great  pains  to  instroct,  that  when  they  went  home  they 
might  satablish  religion  in  their  families,  t 

CHANOK8  IN  LOCATION. 

We  have  seen  that  the  nuns  were  first  domicile<l  in   Hienville*H 

countr>'  house: 

Traditioa  asserts  that  the  nans  did  not  remain  long  in  Bienville'ti  hornie.  A 
plantation  and  some  slaves  had  been  given  to  them  by  the  Indian  company,  to 
which  they  removed,  iirobably.  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  erfH*t  a  temporary 
dwelling.  Bienvill«*'s  hoase,  thongh  the  largest  in  the  colony,  soon  liecame  too 
small  for  the  nambers  placed  ander  their  care.  Not  a  stone  apon  a  stone  remains 
of  these  two  oldmt  convents  on  the  delta.  The  first  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames  in 
the  dreadfal  conflagration  which  spread  from  the  honse  of  a  Spaniard,  on  CKmmI 
Pnday.  178^,  to  nearly  i  00  honses,  leaving  thousands  homeless.  What  the  second 
was  like  I  have  not  been  able  Vi  ascertain,  bat  its  site  is  <in  a  short  street,  flanked 
by  cotton  presMe.  and  opening  on  the  Levee,  called  Nan  street,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  none  who  oac«  prajred  and  taaght  within  its  limits.  A  long,  strag- 
gling strvet,  thickly  fringed  with  very  nnpretentions  hoases,  rans  through  the  old 
Ursalioe  plantation,  and  recalls  ita  ancient  owners  by  its  title,  Reli^doas  street. 
Time  has  not  left  the  slightest  vestige  of  these  old  monasteries  or  the  flne  ti 
an<l  well-kept  gardens  tliat  sarronnded  them. 


^Ursalines  in  Loaisian^^  p.  13.  X  Ursalinea  ia  Louisiana,  p.  13. 

t  Trandiepatn  de  Bt.  Aagusliiia.  p.  U. 
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The  third  convent  of  Lonisiana  stands  qnite  within  the  ancient  city  limits  of 
the  capital,  on  the  square  honnded  hy  Chartres,  Ursuline,  Hospital  and  Old  Leree 
streets,  on  a  line  with  the  first,  Bienville's  honse,  bnt  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
city.  It  was  begnn  in  1727,  finished  in  1734,  and  is  to-day  the  oldest  honse  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  perhaps  the  stronges^t.  Built  of  the  very  best  materials, 
in  the  Tuscan  composite  style,  its  walls  are  several  feet  thick,  the  beams  and 
rafters,  which  the  saw  never  touched,  seem  as  strong  as  when  they  left  the  forest, 
the  shutters  are  of  iron,  and  the  bolts  and  bars  and  hinges  are  not  surpassed  for 
size  and  strength  by  those  of  any  prison.  The  builders  made  it  strong  enough  to 
stand  a  siege,  for  in  those  days  an  attack  from  the  Indians  or  the  English  was  by 
no  means  improbable.* 

The  Ursulines  made  another  removal  in  1824.  In  1831  their  old 
convent  became,  for  a  brief  time,  the  statehouse,  and  in  1834  was 
granted  by  them  for  the  perpetual  use  of  the  archbishop,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  been  his  seat.f  A  more  charming  spot  it  would  l)e 
hard  to  find,  and  one's  thoughts  are  prone  to  wander,  while  looking 
out  upon  the  garden  of  bananas,  oranges,  and  ferns,  back  to  the  time 
when  it  was  the  haunt  of  gentle  maidens  that  embroidered  and  stit<*bed 
and  knitted  fancy  work  there,  filling  out  in  the  practice  of  these 
housewifely  accomplishments  the  day  that  was  further  devoted  to 
study  and  music  and  religion. 

No  one  would  dream  of  asserting  that  the  ec[uipment  in  t<^achers 
and  material  was  large  in  those  early  times,  and,  from  the  stand{K)int 
of  to-day,  the  culture  that  could  have  been  gaine<l  from  these  sources 
was  not  large.  Indeed,  in  those  times,  when  the  need  of  multiplying 
and  so  possessing  the  earth,  was  gn^at,  time  could  not  be  spareil  for 
any  extended  cultivation.  A  woman's  first  duty  was  then  felt  to  In? 
to  the  race  and  not  to  her  own  individual  cultivation.  There  were 
no  young  novices  recruited  from  the  pupils,  and  small  wonder  it  is, 
though  the  writer  of  The  Ursulines  in  I^ouisiana  (p.  13)  remarks: 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  among  all  these  girl8.  and  even  among  their  own 
pupils,  they  never,  in  the  early  times,  found  a  religious  v<x*ation.  but  were  o]>1iged 
t«)  <l«*|H'nd  upon  their  mother  country  for  subjects.  Women  were  very  scarce 
throughout  the  colony,  and  the  i>oor  young  creatures  just  referred  to  had  scan^ely 
tiiMtetl  the  hosiiitality  of  the  Uniulines  when  they  were  claimed  by  planters  and 
si't tiers  in  need  of  helpmates.  Tliese  marriages,  made  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
anct*.  almost  invariably  tume<l  out  well. 

We  must  not  however,  with  the  thankful  I*haris4»eisni  of  our  day, 
look  down  U|M>n  such  influences  for  culture.  A  few  months  of  refining 
asN4N*iation  often  outweighs  in  itsefTe<*t  on  character  all  the  eoarseness 
of  untutoreil  years,  grantinl  a  fine  nature  to  start  with.  That  was  the 
time  for  ornamental  education,  thee<lucation  that  aims  at  acc*omplish- 
ment.  We  may  regn»t  that  this  course  is  still  largely  followinl  in  the 
e<lucation  of  women  in  I^iuisiana;  it  wouhl  be  anachnuiistit*  to  under- 
value its  importance  and  value  for  the  earlier  times. 


*The  Ursulines  in  Louitciana,  p.  14.  f  Cable,  The  Creoles  of  Louisiana* 
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Ill  H  ver\'  l>ri«*f  |M'ri<Ml  of  tinu*  however  thero  must  have  Ikh?ii  a  eon- 
Hidoralile  iiic*reas4*  in  the  teaehiiiji:  fon^o  of  tlie  coiiv«»iit  aiitl  in  c*oiisi»- 
mient  n»HultH  ii|>i»ii  culture,  f<ir  every  eiiiH)uraj;enient  s«»eiiis  to  have 
Imnmi  ;;iven  the  sisterh<MMl.* 

From  the  bi»fpuiiniK  tbt*  TmnhneH  went  treated  with  tbt*  ^rtjatent  kindnefui  t>y 
the  mother  ronntry  and  tbt*  c*o!oiiiMtH.  and  thfir  wniitK  iii'iHt  hUrally  8n]i])Hed 
In  1710  they  tijnin*  in  the  bmlj^ft  of  the  cN»loiiy  fur  I'i.»H«>  li\Tt'H  f<»r  tbo  supixirt  of 
tw<>h'e  reh^^iotiA  Mn<l  tbfir  or|»baiiK.  M<»st  of  the  ladieM  of  the  rolony  were  e«hi- 
catetl  at  th«»  rn«idin«*  i-onvent  (tew  went  to  Kiiro|)e  to  Im*  e«lncHted  after  itH  ettab- 
)iiibm*'nt  *,  and  th«*ir  domerttic  virtneii  have  won  tbe  wamieAt  enconiiams.  Ah 
danichtera.  wivi*«».  and  motb(*i>  the  ('nH)Ie«  did  b^'jwor  to  their  rearini;.  Their 
hwe<  tn#fir».  mo<leHty.  gra<*e.  and  indu?*try  were  ai»pre<-  ated  by  tb»»  Miran^^erH  who 
(*ame  bith«*r  to  (corem  their  eountry  and  ha<l  Keen  all  of  ^n'Hce  and  l>eaaty  that 
Enn»|»«>  eimld  nbow.  To  thefti*  inatronH  of  Clallic  blcNMl  the  niodenty  and  chann  of 
maid<>nhoo«l  fi*-euieil  to  cling;  and  their  daaghtern  wert*  not  nnworthy  of  Huch 
m«»theni.  MfM^t  of  the  jci>vemorH  who  (time  to  the  colony  bt>re  off  Creole  briden. 
The  antute  l^nzajoiand  the  brilliant  (ialvez  mjirritHl  the  Maxent  h  aterH-.  (governor 
Chiro  a  M»<*arthy.  <Un;;hterof  Connt  Macarthy.  who  had  ma^le  hb)  home  in  Louin- 
iana:  (Governor  flayono  followed  their  example 

( >De  of  the  above  ladies,  the  Coanteaa  Galvez.  fulfilled  a  lirilliant  destiny  as 
rice  queen  .>f  Mexioi.  ThiiH.  a  \  tUft  list  of  the  moftt  diMtim^nisbtd  men  of  the 
citlony  nouKht  their  bridt-n  anion;;  the  puiiiU  of  the  I.'rhaiineM.  Nor  wtTe  they 
Irw  aMddaoun  in  training;  KirU  ot  humbler  rank,  who  crowde^l  tbe'r  day  8cbools; 
while  their  evenings  and  Sunday>  were  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  Indian  and 
neicro  uomen  and  ;:irU,  and  the  care  of  the  *>ick  (H('Q{iied  Home  of  th«*»«4«  7eali>n> 
relt|0**nH  every  «iay  in  the  nei)(h)M>rinK  hoetpital. 

We  have  tM*««ii  atnive  the  slrietures  of  lUshop  IViialvert  tui  tin* 
HHtiiNithy  Hhown  !»y  the  rrnulines  to  tlu*  Siiauish  d<»niination,  an 
HiitiiNithy  that  niaile  th«*iii  rai^*  ol)j«N*iioii>  to  the  n*<*e|>tion  of  Spanish 
novi<M»s  and  to  the  |M*rfornianre  of  ndi^ious  e\erei«M»s  in  I  be  Spanish 
lan^ila^e.  In  iN»iiMH[u«*ne«\  doubtless,  nf  tbt*  liislmpV  rt*pn*s4'ntatioiis, 
the  rrHulines  did  n*e«dve  s«»v#»ral  iMistiilanls  from  Culm  in  onl<»r  to 
olTe.  S|iaiiish  rours«»?».f  Lati-r  thi*  op|N»^i1ion  to  Spain  niusi  bavo  lM»en 
lesjM»ne<l,  for  whm  the  i^tdony  was  transfi»rred  Irn^'k  to  Fraiiei*  in  lxn:{ 
.Hi\ti*«»»i  out  of  t  w««nt\ -tivf  ^iH!«M*H  V.  itlidn»\%  from  iIh»  <*ouiitrv.  The 
FnuM*«»  of  the  rf\olntion  and  n*puhli<'  was,  to  1m»  sun*,  a  vi»ry  dif- 
fen*nt  iiMintry,  in  ji  ndi^ions  |M»int  of  view.  fn»ni  the  Frane«*  of  His 
M«e-i  ratbolie  >laj<*si\. 

'riH*Hrit«T  of  the  nioiio;;rapb  •**!  frtMpiently  eil4Ml  iIiu.n  eonnnents 
on  the  Htat«*  of  islueatioii  in  tin*  convent  at  tli«*  tinit*  of  tb«*  e«*ssion  of 
l^iuiHiaiiii  to  tbt*  I'nittNl  stat«*H. 

At  all  tinit^  tb*-  \%*aithi*'r  I^Miw.anan^  ^••nt  tb»ir  ih»dh  to  Kuro|»i*  to  iie  etlnrate^l, 
t»r.  at  I*»H?*t.  fin.»h»d.  II*  net,  tiio;)i:h  ib«-  bibber  ••tudu-n  \v»Te  tau«ht,  tber»«  w  a- 
i.o  r  -rnlar  un:\«T*it>  in  N»'W  t  >rliMnf».  Tb**  t*r«»nl»ii<' *«  li' •••!•»  always  inanitani»'d 
a  biiib  d«  ;^'r»'«*  "f  ••\«  •  r»ii«  •  .  1 '!••  !.«.!  kifw  tbat  Tb<-  Ii«H.i  .n.  New  Y«»rk.  «»r  IMiila- 
ib'lphi.i  of  th'«»  •  •!•>-  v^a-  i.-ar!)  -4.  \\».;l  ]»r"Vidt*<!  with  *  dnr.it  <>n  d  fa<ihtif«*  a« 
Xt  w  t  ►r'f.tri'^i  wrii  •  iiTii»*r  tb*-  •»v\.iy  "(  Vr  mcf  and  Sjr.'.in      lnd»fd.  ju  ^^ndin;;  iMit 

*The  ('r«<iiuii*it  \u  !«*'UiMuna.  p.  1^.  f  ibid,  p.  '**!• 
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teachen.  theoe  ooantriee  gave  the  colony  of  their  beet.  I  have  read  with  delight 
the  letters  of  the  first  mother  superior  of  the  Ursalines,  and  those  of  her  yonng 
disciple,  Madeleine  Hachard,  and  can  testify  that  these  ladies  wrote  their  native 
language  with  a  grace  and  elegance  which  few  of  the  **  teachers  **  who  expatiate 
on  the  **  benighted  **  times  of  old  can  et^oal.  And  I  desire  uo  better  evidence  of 
the  Hcholarship  of  the  first  teachers  that  enlightened  the  youth  of  Louisiana,  and 
ameliorated  the  lot  of  the  savage  and  the  slave,  by  teaching  them  of  a  heaven  pre- 
INired  for  lhem«  of  a  Father  who  loves  them,  of  a  Savior  who  redeemed  them — 
rescuing  them  from  the  liondago  of  Satan,  and  imi)arting  to  them,  for  Chrint's 
sake,  that  blessed  freedom  wherewith  He  hath  made  them  free! 

If  the  Trsuliues  had  Iweii  alariiied  at  the  transfer  from  Spain  to 
France,  that  alarm  was  inereaseil  when,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  Tniteil 
States  look  i)ossession  by  purchase.  The  niimlwr  of  Trsulines  was 
now  11  ami  they  had  170  lioarding  pupils.  Their  former  bishop  ha<l 
to  l)e  j^iven  up  for  the  ))i8hop  of  the  dioce»t»  of  Baltimore,  Hi^ht.  Rev. 
John  Carroll.  The  mother  superior,  Mary  Theivsa  Farjon,  uiulor 
thesi*  circumstances  wrote  to  Bishop  Carroll.  He  laid  her  |>elition 
bi»fore  the  StHjretaryof  State,  James  Madison,  who  made  the  followinjjf 
i-eply : 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President  your  letter  of  the  14th  of 

Dei*ember,  who  views  with  pleasure  the  i>ablic  benefit  resulting  from  the  Ijenevo- 

lent  endeavors  of  the  respectable  persons  in  whose  behalf  it  is  written.    Be  assurtnl 

that  no  opportunity  will  be  neglected  of  manifesting  the  real  interest  he  takes  in 

promoting  the  means  of  affording  to  the  youth  of  this  new  portion  of  the  American 

dominion  a  pious  and  useful  education,  and  of  evincing  the  grateful  sentiments 

due  to  those  of  all  religious  persuasions  who  so  laudably  devote  themselves  in  its 

diffusion.    It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  that  Gk>vemor  Clail)orue 

had  already  assured  the  ladies  of  this  monastery  of  the  entire  protection  which 

will  be  afforded  them  after  the  recent  change  of  government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  very  great  respect,  etc., 

.Tamks  Madison. 

A. short  time  afterwaixl.s  communication  was  nmde  diiv<*llv  with  the 
President,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  wrote  a  reassuring  reply. 

Tlie  Ui*sulines  were  al.so<lestined  to  suffer  dis<juietude  in  tliewarof 
lsii\  Tlieir  convent  was  in  plain  si^rht  of  the  battle  ground  wIm^h 
Jackson  intticte<l  the  ^ruat  defeat  on  the  British.  Their  i)rayers  an<l 
suppli<*ation.H  w<»re  nu4de  lM»fore  and  duriuf^  the  hatti<\  and  there  a  ^lad 
Te  Deum  was  sunjr  in  honor  of  the  victory. 

THK    PKKSENT    HoMK   OF  THE    IKsrUNKS. 

It  wa.s  \\iv  t'orlune  of  tin*  rrsuliiies  to  mak«*  on<*  mor4*  rtqiioval: 

In  l**,*4.  the  rmulines,  after  having  iHTUpie<l  this  venerable  mansion  for  ninety 
years.  remove<l  to  a  spaciouH  monastery.  iWK)  feet  front,  with  wings  in  the  rear,  on 
a  Htilubrious  nite,  nearly  :t  miles  south  of  their  ancient  habitation.  The  river 
bn^zen  temp<*r  the  wind  in  the  most  sultry  weather,  the  nuns*  a|>artments  are  on 
the  model  of  the  old  home,  the  class  n^ims  are  airy  and  elegant,  and  the  groves 
and  gardens,  whicli  were  once  waving  marshes  of  wild  oats  and  swamp  grass,  with 
bniad  stretches  of  willow  jungle,  art*  well-kept  and  beautiful.  Other  laborers 
having  comt*  into  the  vineyard,  the  Ursuline  Imlies  have  long  since  given  up  their 
attendance  on  the  sick,  in  order  to  tarn  all  their  efforts  to  the  chief  fud  for  which 
1155— No.  1 !» 
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their  onler  wait  institnted.  riz.  the  edacation  of  youth.  Now,  bh  in  olden  times. 
thfir  ft(*ho<»lfl  continue  to  bear  a  high  literary  reputation,  and  among  other  advan- 
tjurei«  thfv  i»OMaeaii  that  of  teaching  French  and  CnRliflh,  not  only  by  theory,  but 
by  prai'tice,  the  pnpiU  )K*inK  retiuired  to  converne  daily  in  both  language^). 

KVUIPMENT. 

"Thf  rrsuliiH*j%  ill  l^oiiisiaiia  "  <b)i»s  not  carry  its  «h\s<Ti|>t ion  fiirtlu*r 
tliaii  \^:i\.  Thr  rlippinp*  pveii  In«1ow  from  a  mtaloi^tu*  will  j^ivctlie 
r«*a«UT  all  thr  inforinatiou  of  jjeiieral  intert»Ht  n»Hi)cetiii|j:  tho  <Miiiip- 
iiM*nt  of  th4*  s<*hooI: 

The  niain  building  and  eMch  of  the  two  wingH  in  rear  are  laid  oflf  int4»  three 
nt^irleH.  two  of  which  are  nurroupdetl  by  broad  gallerieH.  where  the  pnpiln  can  take 
untdiior  exercise  wh«*n  the  w«*ather  dtieii  not  permit  nf  their  n^cn^ating  themselves 
in  the  playgronndji  or  in  the  |iark.  The  lawn  is  bordered  with  Iwautiful  crH|>e 
myrtle  and  the  |»ark  is  shade^I  by  majestic  |)e<*an  trees  over  a  (*entury  old.  In 
front  of  the  main  bnihUiig  is  a  flower  garden,  and  further  on  to  the  right  and  left 
it^  an  orange  grove.  A  variety  of  other  fruit  and  shade  trees  are  also  on  the 
grounds. 

The  various  a|iartments  are  hpacious,  well-ventilated,  and  comnuxlious,  and 
great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rules  of  hygiene.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that 
even  durmg  the  terrible  epidemic  of  InTh  there  was  not  a  single  ca<«e  of  yellow 
ferer  within  the  iucloMun*. 

A  suite  of  Imthing  rooms,  tw«^ity-five  in  number,  is  attached  to  the  establish- 
nient.  heui'^  the  children  have  the  mlvantage  of  enjoying  a  refreshing  bathaev- 
eral  times  a  week  during  the  Imthing  seaaon.  Each  room  is  private,  and  is  fur- 
nialievl  with  an  almndaiit  sup^ily  of  h«>t  and  cold  water. 

(-Ol'KHK  or  hTl'lilES. 

Uei*idai  Oiristian  doctrine,  to  which  iiarticular  attention  is  |>aid.  the  programme 
of  studies  embraces  French  and  English  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature,  logic, 
ancient  and  modem  history,  geography,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  the  higher 
branchts  of  mathematics,  liookkeeping.  botany,  geology,  physiology,  and  chem- 
istry.   L«*nsoiis  111  |ienmanship,  rHMling,  and  elocution  are  daily  given. 

The  iu*ademy  (loiiiiesses  a  library  containing  over  4.(HM)  volumes,  philosophical 
anil  chemical  M|>|>aratus.  a  telesco|>e,  a  large  asaortment  of  the  moit  improved 
glotti  s  and  ma|w.  and  a  flue  «*ollection  of  minerals,  etc. 

<N»urM^  in  music,  drawing,  and  isiinting  are  of  course  given,  as  in  all  fininhing 

Sl'iHMlU. 

The  young  hidiet>  t-«liicated  in  thin  institution  an*  «-arly  imprese<e<l  with  the  nece^- 
Mty  and  aalvantagevi  (»f  aci|uiniig  rt*tined  and  amiable  manners,  ah  well  a^  ha>>its 
of  iiidimtry.  onltT.  and  neatness:  and,  for  the  pur|K)pie  of  exciting  emulation,  a 
lut'vlal  ii«  awnrtl«*tl  at  tht*  closrof  the  sc*holastic  yc^r  Ui  such  as  have  distiiiguii«hi*<l 
tbeiiifMlv«*s  fi»r  g«*neral  ex  ellency  in  dt'|iortment.  Tliey  are  always  under  the 
su|»erinteiidence  of  the  sisters,  whose  maternal  vigilance  helfis  to  secure  the  pres- 
ervation I'f  moralfi  and  a  ntnct  c»bNtfr%'ani*e  of  the  school  regulaticms.  Twelve 
sistrr*  ha%i*  tli«*ir  f^lt^ping  apartments  in  the  b(»ard«*rs'  dormitory.  m»  tliat,  oven  at 
night   the  I  hildr>*n  are  iif  ver  left  alone. 

'VUv  i<ieal  «»f  e4hi«*atioii  that  obtains  with  the  IrsulineH  is  not  that 
of  Va^sjir  <tr  Wellfsloy,  hut  who  sliall  say  that  the  one  should  U» 
f»\«*lii*»i\«*  of  till*  Ml  her? 
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AC  ADBMT  OF  THB  BACRBD  HBART,  8T.  JABCB8  PARISH.  LOXnBIAKA 

(The  Huperior  of  thin  iuHtitution  has  kiudly  fiiruisheil  the  following 
sketch  for  the  History  of  Kducation  in  IjOUiRiana) : 

ACADEMIES  OF  THE   SACRED   HEART. 

The  edueational  institution  known  nnder  the  title,  **(>nlerof  the 
SaeiH'd  Heart/'  which  sprang  np  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  Hevo- 
hition,  was  intnMluced  into  this  country  in  the  early  years  of  the  pres- 
ent century  by  a  trulj'  apostolic  woman,  Philippine  Duchesne,  a  woman 
endowe<l  with  the  ivsistless energy  of  character  traditional  in  her  fam- 
ily, and  which  rendered  the  name  one  of  historic  note diu'ing  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  Madame  Duchesne  saileil  from  Boi'deaux  on  th«»  IJKh  of 
March,  1818,  accompanie<l  by  four  comi>anions,  oneof  whom,  Eugenie 
Ande,  had  l>een  a  brilliant  and  flattered  member  of  the  imperial  court, 
which  she  deserted  in  the  bloom  of  youth  to  devote  hers(»lf  to  the  serv- 
ici»  of  God  in  the  shadow  of  the  sanetuar>\  It  was  only  after  a  voy- 
age of  two  months  and  a  half  that,  on  the  29th  of  May,  the  heroic 
Imnd  reache<l  New  Orleans,  where  the  first  act  of  the  enthusiastic 
foumlress  was  t<i  kneel  an<l  kiss  the  land  she  had  come  to  evangelize. 

iioing  northwanl  to  Missouri,  then  known  as  rpi)er  Louisiana,  she 
opemnl  her  first  sc*hool  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  it  was  not  till  1821, 
on  receiving  reinforcements  fnnn  France,  that  she  returiuMl  to  Louisi- 
ana profH^r  ami  establishe<l  at  (Irand  C'outeau  an  educational  institu- 
tion on  pn)iK*rty  presi*ntt*d  by  a  rich  and  pious  la<ly,  the  widow  of 
Mr.  diaries  Smith.  Fouryears  later,  in  1825,  she  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  presfMit  fiourishing  and  widely  known  institution  in  the  parish 
of  St.  .lames  known  as  the  Convent  of  St.  Michaels. 

Kstablishments  in  Natchit<K*hes  and  Uaton  Uougt*  were  founded 
n»si)ectively  in  1847  and  1851,  while  the  schools  of  the  ortler  wen» 
spreading  rapi<lly  in  the  Northern  ami  Eastern  States. 

Tht»s4»  la<lit*s  of  rare  refinement  and  high  intellectual  cidtuivdid  not 
<*onfin(*  their  care  to  the  privileginl  classes  who  thronged  to  their 
sch<M»ls  eager  to  pn>fit  by  the  advantages  pn»seuted;  they  had  crossed 
the  ocean  to  S4*ek  and  save  the  children  of  the  wilderness,  and  they 
lavislnnl  their  afiostolic  lalxirs  equally  on  th<MiegnK'sand  the  Indians, 
with  whom  they  disdained  not  to  dwell  among  the  wilds  (»f  the  forest 
and  prairie. 

Ke<*«»ntly  a  st»cond  si*luK>l  has  lKH.»n  establishtnl  in  tin*  rity  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  the  success  attaine<l  in  all  these*  academies  proves  them 
worthy  of  the  renown  which  attends  the  onler  throughout  Eun>i)e, 
where  it  holds  the  first  rank  as  an  e<lucational  institution. 

The  writerof  **l'ne  I*an)ism*  l>ouisianaise*'  tliusdes4»rilM\s  tlu'gntd- 
uates  of  the  Sacrtnl  Heart : 

Un  itiHtant  j*ai  ea  U  iiena^  de  placer  ici  leKnoniH  den  elevt*8gradn(*e8,  sortieMdvH 
inain^  <U»  COS  religiensM  dn  C*n>nr-8acr/*  de  JHnB;  mais  comment  ioBcrire  pWii  de 
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^6Ut)  nuuis!  Deux  mille  six  cents  ^l^vw?  VoiU  on  petit  ohiffre  des  plus  respecta- 
tilcA  et  je  %'oiji  d'ici  la  mine  effarfe  dn  prote  chmrg^  de  les  aligner.  ETitons-lni  vvt 
ennni  et  tonrnoiiii  la  difHcnlte.  D  aillears,  il  n'est  pas  bon  de  livrer  aox  ventii  menr- 
trierM  de  la  publiciti^  ce«  %'iergea  timidea,  aimant  le  iiilence  et  8*epanoaiwant  sooh 
If  aourire  {latemel.  Disontf  done  oeci:  partont  ou  vomiToyez  nne  mere  de  famille, 
aiinple.  bonne,  active  et  pieom*.  nalnes-U:  c  etait  one  fleur  qui  autrefois  habita  lee 
paroia  dii  Sach^Cu*iir  et  re^ut  la  roaee  du  del;  partont  oil  vou5  rencontrerez  un 
front  chantement  %'oil«\  une  jenne  fille  au  maintien  modeste,  k  la  demarche  eanis 
apfirvt.  gardieoDe  du  foyer,  aasidne  k\m  maieon  de  Dien,  inclines  vous  encore; 
c*eat  nne  flenr  dn  Sacr^Ot* nr.  Vous  ponrrez-Tons  tromper  pent-ftre;  dans  ce  can, 
Totre  marine  nara  tont  k  llionnanr  de  r^iabliasement,  qnt  aura  si  exactement 
enaeigne  la  pratiqne  de  la  deriaede  la  Sod^t^  dee  Damea  du  SacrM^^cenr:  Apprtnez 
(le  moi  ifurjt  muU  €Umx  ei  huwtbie  tir  arnr, 

HUaOMAn   FBMALB    COLLBOXATB   mSTITUTB. 

THK   KXDOWMBNT. 

TtiiH  itiHtilution  Im*khu  itH  exiMtenc***  hm  h  joint  Ht4M.*k  cM>iuimny,  char- 
tertMl  hy  iIh»  StHt4*  of  I^mittiana  in  185^.  hi  Noveml>er,  185t>,  Mr. 
William  Silliman  donated  to  the*  IVenbytery  of  Louisiaua  102  Bhari'H 
(bein^r  a  majority  of  thf  Htock),  value<l  at  $5,0(10.  At  this  time  the 
iDiititute  wan  preaidwl  <iver  l)y  Rev.  H.  Mosely.  The  iiiterentH  of  the 
preHb>'ter>'  eontinued  an  Mueh  until  1S«>(>,  when  the  inHtitution,  Un'om- 
ing  embaraiMed  under  the  joint  management,  waa  mild,  and  theeiitirt* 
interent,  valued  at  $10,000,  purchaaed  by  William  Silliman,  and  by 
him  donate<l  to  the  preabj-tery  in  1860. 

In  iHrtober  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Silliman  made  a  Hupplemeutal 
donation  of  $i<i,000  to  <*onatitute  an  endowment,  the  interent  only  to 
Im*  uwhI  for  female  education  under  the  dirtH^tioii  of  the  preMbyter}'V 
loi*al  iMmnl  of  truateea. 

Hy  the  will  of  Mr.  David  Pipea  $500  waa  left  aa  a  fund  towanl  build- 
ing  a  comvrt  hall  for  the  institution.  The  auniH  thua  donateil, 
tof^ther  with  the  Diekinaon  fund,*  amount  to  over  $«*^,0<iij. 

MANAGEMENT. 

Tlie  interefita  of  the  institution  are  manage<l  by  a  loc*al  Ixmnl 
apiioint4*<l  everj*  two  yearn  by  the  preabytery,  Hai<l  iMtard  reporting; 
ita  artioUH  ami  exfienditun^  through  the  lioard  of  truateeH  to  the 
preabyt4*ry  aniiiuilly.  The  inatitutitm  haa  Imh^u  Huet*i*H8ively  preaidcnl 
over  !»v  HfV.  A.  H.  Pa\ne,  Kev.  Jamen  Stratton,  Mr.  Kilwin  If.  Fav, 
A.  M..  Mrs.  K.  II.  Fay,  ami  Mr.  lifor^e  .1.  Ii4imm»y,  the  pn»»ent  incuui- 
lient.  The  influfui'^*  of  thbi  in.Htitution  for  gixid  has  Imnmi  [j^reat.  Ita 
lien«*fit*%  n»a4*h  out  alouK  the  lint*  of  every  denominati4in;  for,  though 
tho  ••\rhiM\*'  own#*n*hip  of  th#*  pn»|M»rty  l>elonp4  to  the  preabytery,  it 
ha^  lMM*n  ron<lu4-t4Nl  in  tin*  spirit  an«l  «leai|;n  of  it.n  doncir,  to  offer  eilu- 


*  This  fund  WH*  quite  r««cently  tranaferreil  by  the  preabytery  from  a  luoribuud 
iii«titntioii  fouDd*.*<l  by  Mn.  A.  M.  Diokinaoo  in  the  t^iwn  of  Plaqnemine. 
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cHtiou  to  tho  clMUght45ra  of  the  land  under  Christian  but  not  Re<.*tarian 
teaching.* 

EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  CATALOGUE. 

IX)CATION. 

The  iiMtitnte  is  located  in  the  snborbe  of  Clinton,  the  site  of  East  Feliciana 
PariHh,  La..  120  milee  north  ot  New  Orleann  and  about  100  miles  sonth  of 
Vickabarg. 

BUILDINGS. 

These  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  |dO,000.  They  are  of  brick,  large,  well  venti- 
lated, and  present  a  very  handsome  appearance.  The  grounds  embrace  10  acres, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  densely  covered  with  beech  and  magnolia,  and  used  only 
for  playgrounds  and  rambles^  The  water  is  from  underground  cistems,  caught 
from  slate  roofs,  and  therefore  of  the  purest  quality.  The  buildings  have  been 
during  the  past  three  years  placed  in  thorough  repair. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  brought  up  to  the  highest  standard,  and  is 
designed  to  give  a  breadth  of  culture  beyond  the  usual  routine  of  female  schools. 
Therefore  the  full  diploma  of  the  institution  is  an  honor  not  easily  attained:  yet 
the  division  of  the  collegriate  department  into  separate  schools  and  the  provision 
for  special  diplomas  gives  to  students  the  opportunity  to  pursue  such  branches  as 
their  taste,  capacity,  and  means  may  indicate  as  best  adapted  to  them. 

fX)U.ROIATR  DBPARTMKICT.^ 

In  this  department  there  are  eight  schools  or  subdepartments,  separate  and 
distinct,  and  the  pupil  may,  at  her  option,  become  a  candidate  for  graduation  in 
any  one  or  all  of  them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  schools,  with  the  text-books  used  in  each: 

/.  Sch(H^  of  Englinh  latigwige  and  Hteraturr.—Fint  year:  Read  and  Kellogg's 
Higher  Lessons  in  English.  Kidd*s  Elocution. 

Second  year:  Qreen's  Analysis,  the  English  classics,  outlines  of  history,  compo- 
sition. 

Third  year:  Kellogg*s  English  Literature,  Kellogg*s  Rhetoric,  history  of  Eng- 
land, original  essays. 

/.  ScJhm)!  of  /^f III.— First  year:  Bingham's  Qrammar,  Bingham *s  Reader. 

Second  year:  Bingham's  Grammar,  CR>«ar.  Virgil. 

Third  year:  Cicero.  Horace,  original  exercises. 

.;.  Schottt  of  French  and  C/#nikii#.— French— First  year:  Chouquet*s  First  Les- 
sons. 

Second  year:  Pinney  and  Amonlt's  French  Grammar,  CoUot's  French  Reader, 
containing  selections  from  Moliere.  Voltaire.  Racine,  Comeille.  and  others. 
Selections  from  modem  authors. 

Spier's  and  Surenne*s  Dictionary  (large  edition)  is  recommended. 

J.  .SrAfio/o//ii«/ory.— Thalbeimer's  History  of  the  United  States,  Thalheimer's 
History  of  England.  Sheldon's  Studies  in  General  History,  (^opions  noten  and 
friHiuent  lecturt^  by  the  teacher. 

/i.  Schttoi  of  mathefnnticn.-^Fint  year:  White's  Complete  Arithmetic.  Went- 
worth's  Elements  of  Algebra  to  fractions. 


*  The  above  sketch  has  been  kindly  fumishe<l  the  writer  by  Rev.  M.  B.  Shaw, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

f  The  organisation  of  courses  here  given  follows  the  University  of  Virginia 
pattern. 
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St^»nd  y«ir:  ^UK«*l>ni  coiupl«*t4*<l.  Wentworth V  GtHimetry  to  B<M>k  III. 

Third  yiwr:  (lc*oin(*try  dim  plated.  plAiie  trig(>ii(>in(*try. 

*..  .SM*/ifM»/ o/  mi/if ni/ mi^'ikv.—GassoV  PhyHUfi.  Averyn  Chemistry,  Daim*8  Gecil- 
«>jty.  Hnt4*hinm)n*ii  Phytiolojcy.  Manry'H  Phynical  fieofcraphy.  Lectures  are  deliv- 
eretl  r<*Kalarly  by  the  prf»fe49«»r.  and  are  illnstrated  by  experiments  with  the 
apparatui*. 

;.  St'futtJ  nf  mrntnl  ami  mttnti  mrirmT.—Fxmi  year:  Haven *h  Mental  PhiloHophy. 
Coppi'**  8  Ia^v. 

Second  year:  Alexander  k  Evidenc«*s  of  Christianity.  Alden*s  Science  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I'onnieH  in  music,  drawing  and  {latnting,  stenography,  tyiiewriting,  and  I)ook- 
keeping  are  also  offered. 

ICAKBFIBU)  FBICALB  COLLBOB. 
ForNDATlOX   AXI>   KNI><)WMKNTS. 

Rev.  II.  (\  Thwoatt,  I>.  I).,  Hiid  Kov.  William  K.  Doty,  lH)th  Motho- 
fliHt  iiiiniHterH,  were  the  moving  Hpirits  in  thiM  foundation.  They  m^t 
«iiit  t4>  find  a  HiiitabU*  nite  for  a  <*(dlege  for  women,  and  pitehed  uiM>n 
Mansfudd.  in  Ih»  Sido  PariKh,  for  thin  purpoHe.  The  citizens  of  the 
vilhiK«*  Hiid  the  Hurrounding  e<mntr>'  eontribiite<l  alK)Ut  4t3(\()0<) 
towanl  it.  Tlu*  foundaticmn  wen*  laid  in  18r>4«  ami  meantime  a  frame* 
hnihlin^  wais  held  in  tem|Kirary  (Mi*ni>ation.  In  1^5(1  the  buildinfcs 
Wfrf  c*omplet4Hl.  The  pn>iM»rty  waa  then  put  under  the  eontnd  of  the 
UmiHiana  Annual  (%mfen*n(*4*  of  the  Metli<Nlist  Kpi8eo|ml  Churcdi 
South.  In  IH.V1  the  Stat4*  ha4l  K>*Hnte4l  the  iuMtituti  m  ^5,<NM)  t4i  etun- 
plt*t4*  th««  huildingH. 

MANAdEMRNT. 

'Ilii»  first  preaident  was  Rev.  II.  i\  Thweatt,  a  graduate  of  the 
Tniversity  of  Virginia.  In  tho  spring  of  IHtX)  Rev.  1\  H.  Stuart, 
l>.  I).,  suiH>4HHle4l  him.  The  institution  ha<l  fallen  into  financial 
straits  aii<l  was  sidd  for  debt  in  the  autumn.  The  institution  was 
th«*n  <d«is«Hl  for  most  of  the  war,  and  near  by  it  one  of  the  mtmt 
brilliant  luitth^sof  the  war  in  the  Scmth west  was  fought.  When  the 
war  was  drawinir  tii  a  chist*  Bishop  John  (*.  Keener  again  pun*hase«l 
the  pro|s*rty  for  the  .Methcslist  denomiimtion,  an<l  the  institution  \%as 
reo|M*n<H|  in  \^\^\  under  .Mr.  Sttmrt's  pn*sidency.  Fnmi  IS74  to  issn 
liev.  Thomas  ArmstniuK  was  pn*sideiit,  and  for  the  thnn*  years  fedlow- 
inif.  Rev.  J.  Ijiiie  lionlen.  Rev.  F.  M.  Cinu'e,  A.  .M.,  I).  I).,  was  his 
sui*e«*sMiir  in  |hs:{.     I jiter  <*ame  Pn^sident  N.  I).  MeVoy,  A.  .M.* 

K.\TR.\<Ts   KRc»\l   TIIK  rATAl-<MtrK. 
<*1  RKirlLt'M  or  HTtniKs. 

The  o»lle|natf  fftadtes  are  groa|ied  in  ten  s«'h<M>ls.  an  follows: 

/.  Sfhtm4  «•/  M*tth» MtitirM,—'Vn\tiv%:  .\ritbm«*tic:  algebra;   geometry;   practii*al 

^Tht-^f  stat*-ni«*nts  an*  liastfd  on  the  hintoriral  address  of  Mr.  £.  W.  Sutherhn 
tieffin*  the  alnmn«*  of  the  institntlon  at  the  rominencetnent  in  1nh4. 
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uiathematics:  trigonometry— plane,  analytical,  8i>berical;  mensuration;  analyt- 
ical geometry:  conic  sections  and  calcnlns. 

//.  Schoitl  of  English  Literature.— Topics:  Grammar:  analysis:  composition; 
reading:  orthography:  dictation;  penmanship;  rhetoric;  logic;  elocution;  litera- 
ture; etymology;  bookkeeping. 

///.  Sch(H}l  of  History  ami  (rei)graphy, —Topics:  History  of  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Greece,  Rome,  Rnssia,  Austria,  Italy,  etc.;  general  outlines  of 
ancient,  mediieval,  and  modem  history;  geography  and  map  drawing. 

/r.  School  of  Xatitrnl  Sciences, — Topics:  Familiar  science;  botany;  physical 
g(M>graphy;  geol«>gy;  physiology,  philosophy,  or  physics:  chemistry:  mineralogy: 
natural  history:  zool<^y:  astronomy  and  geography  of  the  heavens. 

r.  Scho*»l  of  Kthics. — Topics:  Watts  on  the  Mind:  ethics;  mental  philosophy; 
moral  philosophy.  Christian  evidences:  political  economy:  philosophy  of  the  will 
and  philosophy  of  govennnent. 

17.  Sch(H}l  of  Ancient  iMnguoges. — Topics:  Latin— grammar,  reader,  Caesar, 
Virgil,  Cic<»ro,  Tacitus,  Horace,  Livy;  Greek— grammar,  reader,  Testament, 
Analmsis,  Memorabilia,  Iliad,  or  Odyssey. 

17/.  SchtxU  of  Modern  Ltt nynoges,— Topics:  French— grammar,  reader.  Tele- 
ma(iue.  Corinne.  Racine,  Molic^re,  German— grammar,  reader,  history,  pla>-H, 
(Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing. 

17//.  Scht)ol  of  IWtry  and  f*n7ici>iM.— Topics:  Poetical  readings:  synonyms; 
criticism;  rhetorical  praxis:  study  of  Thomson,  Milton,  Shakesi)eare.  and  other 
standard  aathors. 

IX,  SchiHil  of  J/iwic— Topics:  Instruction  on  piano  and  organ;  voice  culture; 
class  singing;  thorough  baas  and  harmony.  Guitar  and  harp  will  be  addtxl  as 
desired. 

A'.  School  of  - 1  r/.— Topics:  Drawing:  crayon  and  pastel  painting  in  oil  and 
water  colors;  sketching  from  nature;  fancy  needlework;  embroidery:  sewing. 
Wax,  hair,  woolen,  shell,  feather,  and  leather  work  will  be  added  as  desire<l. 

IhMt-grttdHate  >«r/icH>/. — Analyti<*al  geometry:  navigation;  surveying;  conic  sec- 
tions and  calculus;  sciences;  philosophy;  history;  literature:  ancient  and  modern 
languages:  art:  etc. 

Sorntid  /w/im»/.— Theory  and  practice  of  teaching:  school  of  management;  object 
]ef»Kons:  conducting  recitations. 

The  course  of  study  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  regular  departments,  with  oppor- 
tunitirs  aflforde<l  for  practicing  in  teaching,  and  gaining  experience  in  methods  of 
instriution.     Pupils  are  thus  e«lncate<l  e8i)ecially  to  be  teachers. 

LOCATION    AND   HEALTH. 

The  site  of  the  college  is  on  the  highest  ground  in  Louisiana,  on  the  dividing 
rid.t(e  l)etween  Ke«l  River  and  the  Sabine,  44)  miles  south  of  Shreve(K)rt,  and  far 
reniove<l  from  swamp  or  overflow.  The  village  crmtains  four  handsome  churches, 
supimrts  a  newspaper,  and  contains  alxmt  l.CNM)  inhabitants,  and  is  accessible  by 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

Few  colleges  have  such  a  location.  The  wide  grass-covere<l  lawns,  the  large  oak 
trees  affording  anii>le  shade,  and  the  gentle  ilope  from  the  buildings,  constituting 
a  natural  drainage,  secure  pleasimt  surroundings  and  the  highest  sanitary  (condi- 
tions. 

The  main  building  it  of  Inrick.  very  solid  and  massive  in  construction.  (Y>m- 
modiouH  and  commanding  in  appearance,  overlooking  the  surrounding  rountry. 
Theadjaci*nt  buildiuKM  are  devoted  to  dining  room.  cla.Hs  rooms,  mu»«ic  rooms, 
and  chai^el,  affording  ample  scope  for  the  growth  and  enlargi^ment  of  the  insti- 
tution. 
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COLLBOB  OF  THB  IMMACULATB  CONCBPTICN. 

The  So<Mety  of  J<*8I1k  has  two  cM>lleK<^  »"  Louisiana,  one  calle<l  St. 
Charles  Collejije,  at  (iran<l  C'oiitean,  the  other  the  C'oUege  of  the 
linnijieiilate  CV)n<i*i)lion,  in  New  Orleans.  The  former  was  foumlinl 
in  Ix.'tT,  and  still  continues  its  lalM>rs;  the  latter,  which  is  much  the 
larger  of  the  two,  was  foundeil  in  IS47,  and  in  lS5r»  endowed  by  the 
leirislature  with  the  full  jM^wers  ami  privileges  of  a  university. 

The  writer  rt^j^w^s  that  he  <*an  pn^sent  no  other  information  of  this 
^•onoge  than  the  annexe^l  elippinp^  fnnii  the  catalogue  for  IKSiuiM): 

<^»rKSKs. 

The  plan  of  stodien  embraoeti  the  doctrine  and  eridence^  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
lofCic.  wetaphyiiic«.  i*thicM.  antronomy,  natnml  philosophy,  cheniiiitry.  mathemat- 
ical, rhetoric,  compotiition,  elocntion.  history,  geofrraphy,  arithmetic,  penmaniihip. 
bookkeeping,  the  Latin,  Greek.  English.  French.  Gh>rman.  and  Spanish  langnagen. 
The  arrangement  of  these  studies  in  as  follows: 

I.— PO«T-ORAmATF.   COIRSK. 

The  post-gra<lnate  course  of  lectures  was  introduced  in  the  month  of  November. 
IHM.  and  It  has  sinc*e  been  continaed  with  good  results. 

Sociology,  natural  and  international  law.  political  economy,  and  general  physics 
are  the  subject-matter  of  the  lectures. 

The  annual  coume  o|iens  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  and  closes  at  the  end  of 
April.  The  general  subject-matter  will  lie  distributee!  over  several  years,  so  as  to 
vary  the  treatises  of  those  who  may  desire  to  atteml  for  more  than  one  term. 

At  the  termination  of  tht*  complete  course  such  memliers  of  the  class  as  have 
given  sati«»f action  by  regular  attenilance  may  apply  for  the  degree  of  liachelor  of 
tthilosophy.  which  will  be  granted  on  condition  that  they  pass  an  examination  on 
thsMHs  to  be  selected  from  the  matter  developed  during  the  c«)ur8e,  and  present  an 
original  and  creditable  |iaper  on  a  given  subject. 

The  <legn*«*  of  A.  II.  will  be  bestowed  after  one  term  of  post-grailuate  lectures 
faithfully  and  studiously  attende«l  on  those  who  ha%'e  previously  received  the 
degrrt*  of  A.  B. 

Uradtiatt*s  of  the  college  or  of  any  college  of  the  same  grade,  students  of  iaw  or 
medicim*.  and  gentlemen  of  literary  or  s(*ientiflc  culture  will  be  aihnitted  to  the 
abov**  «-onrw. 

II. — C'l-ASSICAI.   Ctll'RSR. 

Th**  classical  <*<mrse.  which  leads  tti  the  degree*  of  tmcholor  of  arts,  is  «leHigne<1  to 
impart  a  thorough,  litteral  e<lnration.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  |)ur|»ose  the 
anrt«*nt  cla>«*ics  hold  th**  first  plare.  liecauM*  Mime  <-u*<|naintani*e  with  th«*m  U  essen- 
tial to  the  study  of  nioflfrn  literature  and  to  sound  scholsrship.  Ilenidw  Latui, 
Ursek.  and  Knglish.  it  tnulirace^  religions  instruction.  m<*ntal  and  moral  |>hilo<*o- 
phy,  astronomy  and  mathematics,  hiiitory.  literature,  and  tht*  natural  sc*ien<^es.  It 
has  lie«^  found  by  lon:{  «:Xperienc*e  that  this  is  th**  only  conr^*  that  affords  nnniir 
pa«ed  nifutsl  di<w*ipliflt*.  forms  a  correct  tH^te.  and  preiMiren  the  stndcMit  to  t'wv] 
m  any  pursuit,  wh«»tli«r  proft<ft«iona1  or  cfimmercial. 

C'L %•**»!<  Ai.  <*orRsr.. 

Kftilrttrrn  itf  nr/iV/iiff«.~IyK*tnri*^:  Ahndi{e<l  ctiurte.     Si-houppe,  S.  .1. 

Mrtttnl  iJ%ihn*»}*hy.  -Logic:  m«*taphy<<ic«:  ethics:  h^tun-s  daily:  di«i4ertMtion*«on 
th««  siihj«*«*t-matt«*r  **l  th<*  daas.  R**f«*rence« :  Liberatore,  Tongiorgi.  San  S*«ve- 
rino.  Ta|ian*'.n.  etc. 
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jVufAcmafiVjf.— Calcnliu);  analytical  geometry;  meclianics:  astrouoiuy.  Refer- 
ences: Todhnnter,  Tait  and  Steele.  Rolfe  and  Gillett,  Ray. 

Xaturai  /ici>tt<vjt.— Physics  and  chemistry ;  lectures  illnHtrated  by  experiments. 
References:  Stewart.  Eliot  and  Storer,  ATer>\ 

RHCTORIC. 

KVII»KXI-KK  OF  KKI.KSION. 

Schonppe's  abridged  conrse  of  relijootw  inHtmction:  lectnres  in  explanation. 

i>f // II.— Modelit:  First  term— Cicero— Pro  Lege  Manilla  or  Pro  Milone.  Horace- 
twenty  select  (Hies  and  eixxleH.  Second  tt»rm--Cicero— <>ne  of  the  following  ora- 
tions: In  Catilinam  i4),  Pro  Marcello.  ProLigario.  Tacitus— selections.  500  lines. 
Horace— 0el(K;t  Epistles  and  Satires.  50<)  lines. 

Practice— Latin  themes  and  original  comixisitious  in  ])rose  and  verse:  imita- 
tions of  models:  off-hand  translation  of  Latin  into  English  and  of  English  into 
Latin. 

frirf'A*.— Models:  First  term— Demosthenes— two  orations.  Oiynthiacs  or  Philip- 
pic's. Select  passages  into  Latin.  Second  term— St.  (^hrysostom- Eutropins:  and 
Sophocles— CEdipns  Tyrannus  or  Antigone:  or  ./Gschylus — Prometheus  Bound. 
Select  passages  into  Latin. 

Kfif/ZiWi.— Practice:  Themes,  imitations. 

Precepts:  Coppens*  Oratorical  Composition:  dramatic  poetry,  history.  For 
reference,  Qnintilian.  Kleutgen.  Blair.  Shakespeare's  Julius  Cfpsar.  Macbeth: 
British  and  American  authors. 

Models— The  l)est  specimens  of  British  and  American  orators,  dramatists,  and 
historians. 

Practice:  Imitations,  original  compositions,  oratorical,  poetical,  historical: 
critical  essays  on  models. 

MATIIRMATKS. 

First  term:  Da  vies'  Legendre  completed. 
Second  term:  Trigonometry. 

A<-<'RKM<>RV   lIKANrUKK 

History,  geography,  elocution. 

BKLLRS-KETTRKS. 
kvidkntkh  op  fci:i.i<iiox. 
Schouppe  K  Abridge<l  (^ourseof  Religious  Instruction:  lectures  in  ex])lanation. 

/^i/ 1 II.— Precepts:  Prosody  reiM*ated  and  finished. 

MtMlels:  First  term— Virgil's  yKn«»id.  ."XH)  lines:  Cicero.  In  Verrem— Somnium 
Scipionis:  selections  from  H«»rac«\  Sei*ond  term- Virgil's  ^Kneid.  .7<m)  lines:  Cicero. 
I  ro  Archia:  Horace's  Ars  Poetica.  entire. 

Practice:  Lstin  versification.  ))oth  terms— themes:  imitations:  original  <*xercises 
in  prcv^  and  vers<*:  off-hand  translation. 

liit^k. — I*n»cepts:  Venni — diale(*ts:  prosody. 

Models:  First  tenn— Xenophon's  Anahask^.  :«N)  lines,  (me-half  translated  int  t 
Latin:  Homer's  Iliad.  .*hni  lines.  Second  tenn— Homer's  Iliatl.  HM)  lines.  'i'lO  into 
Latin. 

Pnictice:  Themes:  conversion  of  dialects. 

f;iii//iWi.— Precepts:  Coppens'  l*ractical  Introduction:  nature  and  varieties  of 
roetry,  including  epic;  beauty,  sublimity,  taste:  novels,  essays,  etc.    Kleotgen, 
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brut»i*kA<*rt,  etc.,  for  refervnce.  Litermtiire:  Scott  h  Lay  of  th<*  Last  MinHtrel; 
Milton '«« PanuliHe  Lr«t. 

Moi)(*U:  B|MH*ii»eD8  of  Irric,  elegiac.  an«l  didactic  poetry. 

Prartio>:  Imitation^:  ordinal  PxercineA  in  i)ot*try  and  eBMay-writinK*  C'ritical 
emayn  on  tnod^^lH. 

VATflRVATK'H. 

Fimt  term— Went worth'n  Alfiehra  completed. 
Second  term— Darii-MM  Leicendn\  applicatloD. 

Hiictory,  tfet^frrapby.  elocution,  penuianiihip. 
V\w  iiistitutidii  h1!<u>  ofTern  a  iM>iiiiiu»n'ial  (H>urN<» 


'■^ 


.\TTKNUANrK. 

The  total  attoiidanot*  in  18sii-im)  was  Ai)t\.  Of  theso,  W  woro  post 
fCradiiati^,  13  in  philoNophy,  L^i  in  rln^torio,  and  IH  in  )N*lles-lottn's. 
The  n*ht  t<M>k  <*(>miuen*ial  or  preimratory  iHmrses.  Anions;  the  aliinini 
of  thf*  inntitution  !»:?  H.  A.*s  an*  n»>ristere<l,  14  U.  So.'s,  and  'M\  M.  A.V, 
thi*M*  listH  not  lieini;  <*x<*hisiv(*.  Many  catalo^ni^  havo  lM*en  lost. 
and  S4»  th<*  list  is  not  complete.  Anion;;  these  alumni  an*  a  fair  pro- 
|M)rtion  of  names  «>f  |H*rs4ms  that  have  attainiKl  a  greater  (»r  less  ])rom- 
ineniv. 

CBNTBHART  COLLBOB  OF  LOUIBXANA. 

This  4*ollep*  has  already  l>een  dcnM'ribed  as  a  Stilt**  in.stitution.  The 
foUowiiif;  ae<*onnt  of  its  denominational  aetivity  has  been  kindly  fur- 
nished f«>rthis  volume  by  Prof.  <t.  II.  Wiley,  for  many  years  in  eharjje 
of  the  uork  in  (tn^'k  and  I^tin  then*: 

The  (Vntenary  (*oll€*Ke  of  Lttniidanaowes  itii  title  to  the  date  of  itAoriKin,  in  the 
Tear  1h;ri.  the  iiot*  bandrecUb  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  timt  Methfxlist 
fwiciety  by  Jf>hn  Wesley.  It  owes  itH  existence  to  Rev.  B.  M.  Drake.  The  con- 
ce|>ti4>n  wan  hif».  and  the  meanurett  put  in  operation  to  secure  its  birth  and  {growth 
were  hilt,  warmly  fiec«>nde«l  and  aided  by  the  venerable  Rev.  John  Lane,  of  Vicks- 
btiric.  CVrtain  c«*ntenary  offerings  were  set  a|iart  for  this  purpofti*.  and  these  were 
sQ|»|»leinentt<d  by  the  active  and  succesaful  agencies  of  Rev.  C  K.  Marshal  and 
Bltas  R.  INirter.  It  was  first  lo(*ated  at  Clinton,  Miss.,  the  donation  of  certain 
hnildiniri.  known  as  tb«*  Mississippi  (.V>llege.  with  other  iudm-ements.  luiving  U^en 
offervM.  Here  were  the  Hmt  orjcanized  meetings  of  its  tsianl  of  truMtf'es.  and  beri* 
was  el<*<'tetl  as  its  Hrst  preHiilent  Rev.  David  Pat  ton.  then  pnuci|wl  of  the  Wil  lira- 
ham  Araileniy,  MassachQM»tti«.  Timn  bis  failure  to  Hcc(*pt.  the  board  electe<l  Rfv. 
T.  C.  Tliomti»n  pn*sident.  and  his  bn»tlM»r.  J.  B.  i\  Tbornt«m.pn»fcH8orof  natural 
self  nee.  and  James  B.  Dmld.  of  mathematics.  With  this  4»rganiKation  the  <N>Ile;;e 
went  intoii|wration  m  the  fall  **f  l*<ll.  at  Brandim  Springes.  Miss. 

lY<*f.  W.  II.  N.  Matfrud«'r  was  eU^*tnl  to  th«*  chair  of  lanKUagi*s,  and  entered 
Q|K>n  it«  dutit*s  in  January.  \^i'i.  This  chair  was  suliHei|uently  divided.  Professtir 
Ma^rru'b-r  rf*tainuu;th«*<tr*<t*kand  Judge  William  Miller  U*ing  pla<'e«1  in  th««ch:iir 
of  l.jititi  Th<*r>*  wa^  als4»  a  iH*hi>i>l  of  law.  preMide«l  o%*er  by  Judge  I).  ( ).  Shattnck. 
and  of  m«<4li<*m«*.  under  I>r.  J.  B.  ('.  TlKirnt^m.  Then-  w#*re  alsii  wveral  teachers 
in  the  pn*|»arat<iry  ileikartnifnt.  It  was  found,  after  a  few  vt^arn*  ex|»erit'nce.  that 
the  locatii»n  was  in  all  rf«|M<ctJi  unfortunate,  and  that  a  cbangi*  UHHt  ts*  made. 
The  College  of  LooiaiaoA.  at  Jackaoo,  was  offered  for  aale.    This  college  pro|M*rty 
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was  bought,  Judge  Edward  McQehee,  of  Wilkinson  County,  Miss.,  Capt.  David 
Thomas  and  John  McKowen,  of  Elast  Feliciana.  La.,  being  responsible  for  the 
purchase  money,  in  the  summer  of  1845  Centenary  College  was  removed  to  Jack- 
son, La.  The  board  of  trustees  adopted  the  alumni  of  the  College  of  Louisiana 
and  added  to  Centenary  College  the  words  **of  Louisiana.**  The  legal  name.of 
the  (V)llege  then  became,  as  it  now  is.  Centenary  College  of  Louisiana. 

It  now  entered  upon  a  new  era,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Miwnssippi  and  Lou- 
isiana Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcoiial  Church,  South.  As  is  the  cane  with 
all  infant  institutions  of  learning,  it  had  its  seasons  of  financial  distress,  and  more 
than  once  has  it  been  indebted,  in  times  of  need,  for  seasonable  and  munificent 
aid  to  Judge  Edward  McUehee,  a  man  whose  life  exemplifie<l  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
the  grace  of  wise  and  liberal  giving.  His  beneficent  gifts  to  this  college  largely 
exceedcil  thoee  of  any  other  man.  The  first  president  after  its  removal  to  Jackson 
was  Hon.  D.  O.  Sliattuck,  elected  to  that  ofiice  in  184.'>. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  new  administration  its  growth  was  rapid  and  its  use- 
fulness constantly  increased.  It  fully  satisfied  the  want  that  had  been  long  felt 
for  a  gotxl  institution  of  learning  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

In  1H5T  a  new  center  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $00,00<),  containing  a  mag- 
nificent audience  hall,  library  rooms,  society  halls,  recitation  rooms,  etc.  There 
are  also  two  large  brick  dormitories,  containing  rooms  enough  to  accomodate 
more  than  *J0O  students. 

In  the  session  immediately  preceding  the  war  this  college  matriculated  260 
students,  its  maximum  number.  During  the  war  period  it  shared  the  common 
fate  of  Southern  colleges— sometimes  use<l  as  a  hospital  for  sick  Confe<lerate  sol- 
diers, and  sometimes  appropriated  by  Federal  troops  as  temporary  barracks,  it 
sustained  loss  and  damage.  Its  history  since  the  war  has  been  one  of  i)ersistent 
effort  to  rei>air  the  injuries  occasioned  by  that  event,  and  to  regain  its  former 
status  of  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Sulistautial  aid  in  the  shai>e  of  money  and 
material  has  been  fumishwl  by  Hon.  Edward  J.  Gay,  J.  H.  Keller,  of  New  Orleans, 
and  other  friends,  to  help  repair  the  buildings  and  supiM>rt  the  faculty. 

Bishop  J.  C.  K€»ener  was  eh»cte<l  president  of  the  Is^ard  of  trustees  in  IHOU.  and 
still  holds  that  office.  Throughout  all  this  |)erio<l  the  college  has  felt  the  invig- 
orating influence  of  his  presence,  counsel,  and  encouragement,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal sa<'rifi('e  of  time,  toil,  and  money  he  has  shown  his  love  for  the  institution 
and  his  unaliate<l  interest  in  its  being  and  welldoing. 

Rev.  C.  a.  Andrews,  i).  1)..  presidinl  over  the  college  for  a  longer  term  than  any 
other  president  in  its  history.  He  was  electe<l  in  1H71  and  resigned  in  IHH-i.  His 
administration  was  healthful,  vigorous,  and  efficient,  but  continually  hatn|>ered 
by  want  of  means  for  its  proper  conduct  and  equipment. 

Inade<inate  funds  is  the  fruitful  source  of  the  difficulties  and  euilmrrassments 
which  imi)eril  the  prosperity  and  per])etnity  of  this  institution,  and  which  will  l)e 
the  hi*ritage  of  every  suc(*essive  pn'sident  until  this  college  shall  rt^ceive  an  ample 
endowment. 

Its  alumni  have  served  as  presidents  and  professors  in  (colleges,  as  members  of 
Congress  and  of  the  State  legislature.  Am<mg  its  graduates  are  men  of  eminence 
in  the  professions  of  law.  divinity,  and  mf*dicine.  and  men  successful  in  other  sta- 
tions in  life.  It  is  ho))ed  that  an  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness  awaits  it  in  the 
near  future,  when  it  shall  lie  thoroughly  et^uipped  and  fully  endowed. 

The  names  of  the  different  presidents  of  the  boar<l  of  trustees  of  this  college 
in  the  or<1er  of  their  succession  are  as  follows:  Rev.  John  Lane,  Rev.  William 
Winans.  D.  D..  Hon.  D.  O.  Shattuck,  Rev.  B.  M.  Drake.  D.  D..  Rev.  W.  H. 
Watkins.  D.D.,  Bialiop  J.  C.  Keener.  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  its  successive  presidents,  with  the  date  of  their  elec- 
tion. Rev.  T.  C.  Thornton.  1841;  Rev.  D.  O.  Shattuck,  D.  D.,  1H45:  Rev.  A.  B.  Long- 
street.  D.  D..  1848:  Rev.R.  H.  Riven,  D.  D..  1849;  Rev.B.M.  Drake,  D.  D.,  1854; 
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Itov.  J. C. Miller.  A.  M..  1h.Vi:  Kev.  W.  H.  Watkiiui.  D. D..  iHitt;  Rer. C. (*.  Andrews. 
D.  D..  IKTl;  R«v.  D.M.Riish.A.M..lH82:  ReT.T.A.  8.  A<Unng.  D.  D..  IMH.5:  Rev. 
W.  L. C.  Hnnnicatt.  D.  D..  Ihnh. 

These  men.  in  addition  to  iierfonninic  the  duties  incident  to  their  office,  havo 
ftUed  the  chairs  of  mental  and  moral  science,  political  economy,  and  international 
law. 

The  naiu««  of  the  facolty  who  have  at  different  times  dnring  this  period  held 
profeesorships  in  Centenary  College  of  Louisiana  are  as  follows:  J.  B.  Dodd.  LL.  D. . 
mathematics:  W.  H.  N.  Maicmder.  LL.  D..  ancient  lanKuages;  W.  C.  Drake, 
A.  H.,  Greek:  John  C.  Miller,  A.  M..  mathematics:  A.  R.  Holcombe.  A.  M.. (i^reek: 
W.  H.  Scales,  A.  M..  Latin:  O.  H.Wiley,  ancient  languages:  J.  J. Wheat.  D.  D., 
lireek:  J.  M.  Pngh.  A.  M..  mathematics:  N.  R.  Leslie.  M.  D.,  natural  science:  D. 
Martittdale,  A.  M..  natural  science:  T.  8.  Jones.  M.  D.,  natural  science;  E.  Le  Page, 
A.  M..  modem  languages;  M.  CWUouet,  M.  D. ,  modem  languages;  J.  E.  Snn<lstrom. 
modem  languages;  H.J. Jones,  Ph.D. .mathematics;  J.  E.  Harrison.  A.  B.,  math- 
ematics: J.  W.Lipscomb.  A. B..  modem  languages;  W.  P.  Overby.  B.  S.,  modem 
languages. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  principals  of  the  preparatory  department:  A.  G. 
Mfller.A.H.:  W.H.Potter.  A.M.;  R.  8.  Holcombe.  A.  a ;  J.C.Wiley,  A.  B.;  R.  D. 
Norsworthy.  A.  M.:  J.  E.  Hopkins.  A.  B.;  T.  J.Keman.  A.M.:  I.  D.Wall.  A.B.: 
W.  F.  Norsworthy.  A.  M.;  J.  M.  Sullivan,  A.  B. 

THE  ALrMXI. 

The  number  of  Hliimni  of  thiii  iniititntioii  up  to  June,  1A86,  wan  250, 
and  21H  of  thene  f^rmliiHte^l  before  18«)1.  AmoiiK  thc^ir  number  are 
foun<l  not  a  few  of  the  re|>ret4entative  men  of  IxiuiHiana  and  MiHsis* 
sippi,  high  in  the  profeaaionH  of  law  and  medicine  and  in  the  miniNtry. 

THR  COrRKRK. 

fWsfcsMiN  fear.— First  term:  Xeoophon*s  Anabasis.  Anthon:  Virgil.  Coo|)er: 
algebra.  Robinson:  geometry  (through  five  books).  Went  worth. 

8ecood  term:  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  completed.  Anthon;  Liry,  Fulsom:  alge- 
bra, completed.  Robinson:  geometry,  completed,  Wentworth.  Latin  translation, 
declamation,  and  compositioii  throughout  the  year. 

Stfpkifmorr  jj^rcir.— First  term:  Xenophon*s  Memorabilia,  Anthon:  Horace. 
AntlKio :  trigonometry  ( plane  and  si>herical ) .  mensuration  of  superficies  and  solids, 
Wentworth:  physiol«igy.  Hutchinson 

Hee«in«l  term:  Iliad,  Felton;  Cicero  de  Ofllctis.  Wilkins;  uaTigatioii  and  survey- 
ing. Daries:  analytical  geometry:  so«4ogY.  Steele.  Omipasition,  declamation, 
and  classiral  literature  throughout  the  year. 

JuHutr  yrtir.— First  term:  (^cero  de  Oratore.  Wilkins:  Demosthenes  on  the 
CY«»wn.  rham|»lin:  merhanim.  (lage:  chemistry.  Avery:  Eriilences  of  Christian- 
ity. Ralston. 

HiOood  term:  Tacitus.  Kingsley:  llreek  tragediett  and  Testament,  Woolsey; 
practical  applicatitm  of  mechsnical  principles,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  acdastics, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  optics.  C^age:  mineralogy;  chemistry:  rhf*taric.  Bain. 
Classical  literature,  c«impositi<m.  and  declamatidn  throughout  th«*  year. 

.Vni't  jr«ir.  -Finrt  term:  DifTrrential  and  integral  calculus,  Davies:  niete<irol«»gy. 
Brockl*^by.  K**<>l'*g7.  Dana:  moral  philoMnphy:  lugic.  (%ip|iee:  mental  philosophy. 
Mahan:  Ure^k  Testament. 

Sertmd  term:  AgncultunU  chemistry.  Johnston:  astronomy.  Loomis:  political 
ecimomy.  Amana  Walker:  constitutional  law.  Story;  law  of  nati<ins.  OalJaudet. 
FfWtisic  discuasimi  and  oecaaioaal  aelect  reading  in  claartca  throughout  the  year. 
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The  scientiAo  course  differs  from  the  above  maiuly  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  French  and  Grerman  for  Greek. 

.      APPARATUS  AND  CABINET. 

The  college  library  contains  about  2,000  well-8electei1  vulomes  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  literature. 

The  college  possesses  a  valuable  set  of  philosophical,  astronomical,  and  chemical 
apparatus,  and  also  a  well-selected  mineralogical  and  geological  cabinet.  The 
apparatus  iuclndes  a  theodolite,  sextant,  compass,  chronometers,  Atwood*s 
machine,  whirling  tables,  electrical  machine,  air  pumps,  various  combinatiouM  of 
the  mechanical  powers,  batteries,  chemical  tests,  etc..  sufficient  for  an  extended 
course  of  observations  and  experiments. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  regular  literary  societies  connected  with  the  institution.  Each 
society  has  a  convenient  hall  and  well-selected  library —about  1  ,(M)0  volumes  each. 

LOCATION   AND  BUILDIMUS. 

It  is  located  in  the  village  of  Jackson,  about  12  miles  from  Bayou  Sara,  in  a 
grove  of  pine,  magnolia,  oak,  and  beech.  The  location  is  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  woodlands,  its  unrivaled  healthfulness,  and  rare  social  advantages. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  commodious  steward's  hall,  2  brick  dormitories,  con- 
taining each  24  rooms,  and  a  magnificent  center  building.  This  latter  has  been 
erected  at  an  expense  of  over  ;^,000.  It  contains  a  chapel  for  public  exhibitions, 
large  enough  to  seat  over  2,000  persons,  2  large  society  halls,  a  chapel  for  prayer, 
8  commodious  recitation  rooms,  1  library  room,  cabinet  room,  separate  rooms  for 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  an  office,  and  other  rooms  for  other  purposes. 

JBFFBR80N  COLLBOB  (1842-18&1.)* 

After  the  fire,  some  moiiihs  elapseil  before  the  ivconstruetion 
of  Jefferson  College.  Then  it  arose  from  its  ruins  slowly,  and  dimiii- 
isIumI  in  it«  proiwrtions.  In  the  twelve  years  following  it  was  twice 
aluindoned  altogether.  For  a  moment  it  even  lost  its  old  popular 
name.  The  sheriff  finally  seized  it  as  if  to  signify  that  it  must 
die,  but  bankruptcy  was  its  real  salvation.  When  put  at  sale  it  was 
lK>ught  in  by  M.  Valeour  Aime,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  eminent 
I^uisiana  planters,  for  ♦20,0(X».  lie  embellished  the  rejuvenated 
institution  with  a  graceful  (vothic  ehai>e1.  The  management  was 
intrustetl  by  M.  Aime  to  his  four  s<ms-in-law,  Messrs.  F.  Fortier, 
A.  Ferry,  S.  Fortier,  A.  Kowan.  They  forme<i  a  company  and  were 
in<*ori)orated  by  the  legislature  in  18*)1  with  ijower  to  confer  degrees 
and  diphmias.  M.  <).  Dujrue  was  caihMl  to  the  pn^mdency  of  the 
college. 

At  thiH  time  young  I^uisianiaiiH  were  airming  for  the  death  strug- 
gle, and  institutions  were  closetl.  By  fortune  of  war,  in  18<ii*-4>;j, 
**  Jefferson  cidlege,  a  retreat,  oiNMied,  like  a  delicioun  oasis,  for  soli - 
tar>*  me<iitatioii,  for  philosophical  siKH*ulation,  for  the  fnM»  aspiration 
of  thought,  iK'came  a  l>arrack,  a  militar>'  i)<)st,  with  all  the  a<*c<mii>a- 

*  Abridged  from  Une  Paroiase  Lonisianaise,  Rev^  de  Leim«zy,  p.  119. 
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iiiiiiciiiH  of  huildiiijTH  of  that  kind.  The  rich  fiirnitun*  of  the  Athe- 
iiff*iiiii  <iiHap|M*anMl,  t!ie  library,  whi(*h  waH  not  inconsi<ieral>le,  was 
M»att«*nMi,"  and  thi»  maKnirH*<*nt  (*abinet8  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history  lMM*anic  playthings.  Oncv  more  then*  was  a  complete 
ruin,  and  only  the  buildings  remainetl. 

For  a  while  it  MHMued  pmlmldc  that  the  buildings  wcnild  iNMlcvot^nl 
to  the  iHlucation  of  the  fre«Mlnien.  To  save  it  fnnn  this  um«  the 
direi'ton«  df^termiueil  tii  put  the  institution  under  the  care  of  the 
Archbishop  of  New  Orleans.  By  the  archbishiip  they  were  referriMl 
to  Kcv.  Father  Ii4dlanger,  curate  of  St.  Miehaers,  of  the  Marist  ortler. 
Father  Ii4*llanger  met  the($t<M*kholders  at  the  houm»  of  ex*(tovernor 
Konian.  but  refunefl  t4i  undertake  the  management  of  the  in.stitution 
for  six  years  only  as  they  proiMised,  and  negotiations  wen*  brtiken  off. 
A  few  months  later  (May,  18G4)  ^-oniplete  concc^ssion  of  the  proiH»rty 
was  mafl<*  to  Father  liellanger,  who  acct»pte<l  it  for  the  Marist  onler. 
Fnim  this  time  the  instituticm  b(*came  St.  Mary's  .leflTerson  C\)llege. 

REOPENING. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  isiu,  12  pupils  presente<l  themselves  for  the 
ofiening  t>f  the  it>urs«».  For  the  mission  of  1HH7-HH  the  nunilK*r  of 
HtudentH  waN  141. 

The  pn*sidents  umler  the  Marist  administnition  have  Wen  Rev. 
Father  N.  tiaml  («le<««*asiH|  1873).  Ilis  suc(*es8or  was  Rev.  Father  F. 
Bigot,  H ho  was  in  oftlce  alxnit  twelve  years.  For  about  ten  months 
Rev.  Father  Fr.  (teorgi*  Rapier,  a  former  pupil  <if  the  institution,  pre- 
side^l  over  it,  l>ut  was  rtMnov<Nl  tiy  death.  A  later  incumbent  was 
Rev.  Father  Thomas  Heur>*.* 

(>>rBSE  OF  STl'DIES  «!»«:  !♦•. 

Orwiwtlimif  viitMM.—Fini  term:  Christiati  diMrtrina— Jouin's  Evidences  of  Reli- 
gion. Hurt  I.  M<»ntAl  phil(MuphT~8aiii«ev«nno*H  Philusophla  ClinMUanA.  Part  I. 
PhilcMiiphiral  Diiii«rtatioii»— Onov  a  week.  Uintory— 8chlegc>rs  PhihMophy  of 
History;  BaliiM«*s  Eara|iean  Civilizatiun.  Natural  philoa(}|>hy— Electricity. 
Chrmiatry— i^oalitativf*  analyaU.  Anatomy,  phyaiolofcy,  and  hygiene— Clutter. 
Malhematica— Dtilerpiitial  calcnlo^. 

Hecuod  term:  (*hri«tian  dot-trine— Jonin'a  Erideiu^eM of  Religion.  I^rt  II.  Mental 
phil«ieoph%-' -.Same  ail tbor.  Part  II.  History— Same  continued.  Natural  phil«iiM>- 
phy— Magnetiiimandmeteorol«igy.  (.liemiatry— Samecontinned.  Anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  hygit^e-  -Complf ted.     Mathematica— Integral  calculus. 

Mr/ortr.— Pint  term:  Cliristian  doctrine— Oitechism  of  iierNeveranci*  (half 
ctmrM*  IV K  Sfialdingss  (*hurch  HiaU»ry.  Part  II.  Latin-Liry.  liook  XXI:  Hor- 
ace's Am  Poeticm  and  Satires:  original  o«im|M«itions  in  prose  and  verse.  Ctrt^ek- 
Heroilota^  and  one  of  the  plays uf  Sophocles:  themes.  Engl iah— History  of  litera- 
ture: authors  of  the  pre<i*^t  age.  and  hegtnning  of  the  American  authors  down  to 
1HV>:  Iitvrary  analysis  of  Shake^IM-are.  Milton,  or  mrmt^oth*^  standard  author:  Tlie 
Uoi>k  of  Oratory;  Hudson  h  Tfst-Uook  of  Pniseand  Poetry:  Cop|ien's  Oratorical 
i%im|Kwition.  Oeography— Afnca  and  Ooeanica;  uocioni  of  phyf(i«*al  g»*ography. 
History— Constitution  of  th*<  I'nited  .States.    Natural  pbilos^iphy— Pneumatics 

*  laforokatioii  fomialitd  by  the  president 
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and  acoustics.    Chemistry— Organic  chemistry.    Botany— Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps. 
Mathematics— Plane  trigonometry  and  conic  sections. 

Second  term:  Christian  doctrine— Same  completed.  Latin— Horace*  Satires  and 
Epistles:  Tacitus,  Annals,  Vita  Agricola^:  original  compOHitions.  Greek— Same 
continneil.  EInglish— History  of  literature  completed,  and  historical  resume  of 
the  princii>al  authors.  ins'iHting  in  a  special  mannei*on  the  great  English  and 
Amorican  orators:  analysis  of  authors  continued;  analysis  of  Goodrich's  English 
Orators:  Coppens  Oratorical  Composition  completed.  Geography- Physical 
geography.  History— Same  continued:  analysis  of  the  constitution  of  Louisiana. 
Natural  philosophy— Caloric  and  optics.  Chemistry— Same  continued.  Botany- 
Same  completed.  Mathematics— Spherical  trigonometry  and  descriptive  geometry. 

//ii mil Mi7iV;».— First  term:  Christian  doctrine— Catechism  of  perseverance  (half 
course  III);  Spalding's  Church  History.  Latin— Cicero's  Philippics;  Horace's 
Odes  and  EiKxIes;  prosody:  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition;  PartIL  Greek- 
Homer's  Iliad,  Book  VI;  Demosthenes  de  Corona:  Arnold's  Greek  Pri»e  Compo- 
sition: (4reek  grammar.  English— History  of  literature  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne:  Sanders*  Rhetorical  Reader;  literary  analysis  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton:  Hales *s  Longer  English  Poems;  Hart's  Principles  of  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric.  G^eography— Euroi)e.  History— United  States  History. 
Natural  Philosophy — Theoretical  and  practical  mechanics.  Chemistr>'— Inor- 
ganic chemistry.  G(H>logy  and  mineralog>'  -Notions  of.  Mathematics— Higher 
portions  of  algebra  and  solid  geometry. 

Second  term:  Christian  doctrine— Same  continued.  Latin— Livy.  Book  I;  Hor- 
ace continued;  proso<ly  and  versification:  Arnold's  Latin  prose  comi)osition 
ixjmpletcd.  Greek— Demosthenes  de  Corona  continued:  Arnolds  Greek  prose 
comixmition  completed:  (4reek  grammar  completed.  English— History  of  litera- 
ture from  Queen  Anne's  age  to  Tennyson:  literary*analysis  of  authors  continue<l: 
Hales's  Longer  English  Poems  completed:  Hart's  Rhetoric  (completed,  (i^eogra- 
phy— Europ»»  completed  and  Asia.  History— Same  continued.  Natural  philoso- 
phy—Hydrostatics and  hydraulics.  Chemistry — Inorganic  chemistry  continued. 
Mathematics— Same  continual. 

FRANKLIN  COLLEOB. 

A  resilient  at  (>i>eloiisH.s  furiiLslies  the  following Htatemeiits  an  io  the 
eoiKiition  of  tht*  institution  in  lStK»: 

The  buildings  are  untKX'upieil  and  going  to  ruin.  The  railroad  passes  between 
the  2  main  buildings,  within  10  feet  of  the  end  of  each,  rendering  them  unfit  for 
use.  I  think  there  are  about  100  acres  of  land  belonging  with  the  buildings  and 
lying  adjacent  thereto.  The  land  is  ocxupitnl  by  sc] natters,  so  I  am  told,  who  cul- 
tivate it.  Efforts  have  been  made  re^teatedly  to  have  the  property  sold  and  devote 
the  proceeds  to  the  erection  of  a  public  schoolhouse  in  town,  but  without  any 
success. 

The  followiu^r  law  in  still  in  fon'e  ivlative  to  this  iiniperiy: 

:  Art  No.  fi\  »ii|iroTiHl  Manb  i\,  1nS5.  ) 
KU.\.NKL1.\    (-oLLE«IK   PROPKRTY   AT  OPFXorSAS. 

Skc.  1.  The  Franklin  (*ollege.  at  Opelousas,  Louisiana,  with  all  its  gniundsand 
aiipnrteiiances.  is  hereby  under  tht*  control  of  the  State  board  of  «Hiucation,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  nonnal  or  high  school.  * 

An  appropriation  of  s4'veral  thtnisands  wan  at  tli<*  same  time  made 
for  re|mirin^  the  building. 

'  Hniinx.  p.  Ht». 
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MOUHT  LBBAHOir  UNIVBRSITT.* 

At  iIh*  fourth  aiiiiiial  m*88ioii  of  tlu*  I^HiiHiaim  liaptbt  SUito  con- 
v<*iitioii«  hold  at  Mount  I^^lmuoii  in  .July.  lK5L*,a  (HHiiniitteis  umiiTtlir 
HiairniaiiHliip  of  Dr.  Kartholoiiivw  K^ran,  was  ap|Miinte<l  on  the  Hubje<*t 
of  fHln(*ation.     Thi»  fommittiH*  HubniittiHl  thi*  foHowin^  n»i)ort: 

TIm*  titni*  lian  oitiie.  in  the  opiniou  of  yonr  committee,  when  this  ootivetitiun 
•hi>ulil  Ailopt  ftome  meaitiire  t4>  mt><*t  the  cryioK  want  of  our  denomination  in  Lou- 
ifiiAna  for  an  etlurated  ministry,  ami  when  itH  membent  shonld  unite  zealously  in 
sustainmg  a  school  of  high  character  to  inve  instruction  to  the  youth  of  our  com- 
mon countr>'.  In  acoor«lance  with  this  view,  we  recommend  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  of  such  ordi-r  at  Mount  Lebanon,  under  the  immediate  |iatronage 
of  this  oonrentiofi. 

Thf  first  Ixianl  of  triiHtiH*H  consiHtocl  of  Dr.  B.  E|j|:an,  Matbian  Anlis, 
\V.  H.  I'nitbro,  Jt^nm*  Pitman,  F.  Courtney,  .hinepb  White,  Cbarleh 
IlumphrevH,  Hev.  W.  S.  liailiHM,  and  lieorjre  W.  Ko^rH.  Tbn>ugb 
their  efTortn  a  ImibliuK  fuml  and  10  aerenof  ground  wen^Hecure^i  and 
a  i*ouiniodiouH  i*-Mtory  building  er(H.*te<l.  The  inntitutiou  oiH^ntKl  ou 
the  iMNHind  Monday  of  Mareb,  IMli,  The  truHt<H*8  ealle<l  Uev.  Jes84* 
Ilartwell,  D.  D.,  to  preMi<ie  over  it.  Tnder  biM  wim.»  a<l ministration  it 
pruH|M*nHl  beyond  tbi*  ex|MH*tationH  of  its  nioHt  HauKtiine  friends.  In 
1HA7  Dr.  Ilartwell  diiMl.  The  trust (h.*8  then  procunnl  the  serviees  of 
Kov.  William  l^asy  Cram,  D.  !>.,  as  president.  At  this  time  the  influ- 
eni*e  of  the  eolle^*  was  bi*in^  felt  throughout  the  State.  It  continued 
to  pros|ier  under  the  wise  lea4lersbip  of  Dr.  (*i*ani. 

During  thm  time  #^>,<M>  ha4l  been  raiiMMl  towanl  endowing  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  tbeobifirical  defmrtment,  and  $:^K(nk)  f«)r  one  on  the 
literary  sitle.  Tbroujcb  the  efforts  of  the  repre.sentative  frt)ni  that 
district,  Mr.  li.  W.  Peire<*,  the  Ix>uisiana  le^iHlature  bad  (in  1H55) 
grant4Hl  #15,<iui»,  with  which  chemical  and  philosophical  apimratus 
and  a  nucleus  for  an  extensive  library  bail  Inhmi  pHMUinni.  This  sum 
was  doulitless  includtsi  in  the  endowments  above  tabulate<l. 

The  war  cann*  on,  and  during  its  c*imtinuani*4*  every  (mrticle  of  the 
eudowm<*nt  fund  was  hist,  the  i*ollege  building  was  taken  by  force 
HUtl  <*onvertt*il  into  a  hospital,  the  buildiuKs  were  K^*atly  defaced,  the 
library  scatt4*n*<l.  and  the  apimratus  almost  totally  destn»yed. 

Aft«»r  thf  war  several  ••fforts  wert*  made  to  phi4*e  the  institution  on 
a  i^mmI  liasis,  but,  owin^  to  the  |M>verty  of  the  denomination,  its  sup- 
|M>rters  thought  Im*M  to  discontinue  all  efforts  in  that  <lirtM-tion.  Tb<* 
i*«invfntion  alsii  witbdn*w  its  supjiort  and  left  the  iMille^e  in  the  bamls 
of  a  l«M*al  iMMinL  tninHferrin;;  its  influence  to  Clinton  (.*olle^e  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Tbf  liwal  iNianl.  to  wbosi*  care  the  ctdlep»  was  intrusttMl, 
manatft-il  to  kin*p  up  a  snuill  S4*b4Mil  until  a  rt*action  ti>ok  pla<H*  in  tlir 
mindn  of  till*  IbiptiMs.  wbi4*b  cban^nl  tbt*  |M>li(*y  of  the  (*onventi«>n  in 

*  Aivoimt  fumulie«l  by  Mr.  W.  B.  IYothr«>.  of  the  board  of  trustet*,  with  num** 
supfUetiieiital  data  (rom  J.  C  Cfati,  M,  D, 
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tranHferriu^  her  educational  interest  to  another  State;  siuce  then  the 
Hc*h(M>l  ha8  steadily  increased  in  favor  with  the  denomination. 

In  18H7  we  had  the  great  misfortune  of  having  all  of  our  rollege 
proiK»rt y  clestroytnl  by  fire.  Rather  than  set*  the  work,  l>egun  over  a 
thinl  of  a  century  ago  hy  our  fathers,  alianckmod  and  lost  to  our 
denomination,  in  our  extrt»me  i>overty  we  determined  to  rebuild; 
trusting  that  (t(m1  would  raist*  up  friends,  we  attempted  the  task. 
We  have  erei^teil  suitable  and  commodious  buildings,  admirably 
adaptiMl  to  si'hool  pur{M)ses. 

Twelve  numths  aigo  (IHHtl)  the  trustees  secureil  the  services  of  lie  v. 
(i.  W.  (Triflin,  1).  I).,  as  prt»sident  of  our  college.  It  has  taken  on 
new  life,  and  we  lielieve  its  future  is  brighter  and  more  hopeful  than 
for  years  |>ast.  One  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  wei*e  nuitricuhited 
during  the  imsl  year. 

The  college  is  coe<lucational. 

Some  of  the  more  distinguishtnl  teachers  in  the  i>ast  were  Kev. 
J.  Q.  Prescott,  Rev.  William  Paxton,  and  Rev.  Jerry  Tucker.  Many 
of  our  most  prominent  men,  occupying  the  first  iKisitions  in  our  State, 
owe  their  education  to  the  above-nameii  teachers. 

(X>URSS  OF  STLDY. 
4-«>lJ.I0»IATK  I)IS1*AKTMK.\T. 

The  snbjeotH  taught  iu  thin  Hchool  are  the  Latin  langaage  and  literature  and 
history  of  Rome.  The  school  is  divided  into  three  classes,  first,  second,  and  third 
years. 

Firgt  yetir, — Text-books:  Virgil.  Cicero's  Orations.  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position, Gildersleeve's  Latin  (:^rammar,  Liddell's  History  of  Rome. 

Sectniii  ^rr.>-Text-books:  Horace.  Livy,  Cicero  pro  Milone.  Zumpt's  Latin 
Grammar  (for  reference*).  Arnold's  Prose  Composition. 

77iin/  ^rir. --Text-lK»ks:  Livy,  Tacitus,  Juvenal.  Brown's  Roman  Classical  Lit- 
erature, original  exercises. 

The  snbjei*tx  taught  aretireek  language  and  literature.  In  this  school  there 
are  three  classes,  as  in  the  Latin. 

First  year.— A  thorough  drill  is  given  in  the  inflet^tions,  and  the  principles  of 
the  language  are  explained  and  iUostrated  by  daily  translations  from  English 
into  Ur<*ek  and  from  Greek  into  English,  with  written  exercises  in  both.  Text- 
books: Kuhner's  el«*mentary  and  Hadley  s  grammars.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and 
Cyropiwlia. 

Stttmd  ^ii/'.— The  Greek  syntax  is  explained  i>art1y  by  lecture  and  imrtly  by 
written  translations  from  English  into  Greek.  S|>ecial  attention  is  given  to 
act*ent;  its  laws  are  presented,  and  the  student  is  taught  in  his  exercise  its 
practical  use.  The  authors  read  are  Demosthenes  and  Homer;  grammars, 
K^hner  and  Hadley. 

77«irf/  ^tir.— The  instruction  is  mainly  by  lectnres:  Fir^t.  on  the  grammar  of 
the  Greek  language ;  aecond.  on  Greek  history  and  literature. 

Translations  are  made  from  the  best  (4reek  authors,  and  are  U*  be  rendered 
int«>  the  original  by  the  student  These  exercises  are  criticised  and  retumeil 
with  explanations  of  the  principles  involve<l. 

Tlie  auth«»rs  reml  are  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  Euripiues,  and  Piato^ 
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T<*zt-liCM>kH:  Tenbii«»r'M  Li*i|Mic  Edition  of  the  CUM0i(*ti:  Siuitirn  HiHtory.of  Greece: 
L«>ti((*fi  CUfwical  ACIam:  Haillny  h  and  Kfthner's  Orammani:  Liddell  and  Scott*8 
On*«*k-KnicU*«li  Lexicon. 

HtudentM  may  HulNititate  French  and  (German  for  (i^reek. 

VATHKMATICH. 

Tilt?  fi»11owin{{  coiirne  of  Htndy  i^^  parHuetl  in  thia  8ohix>l: 

Firitt  ij^ffr. —Higher  alK«*hra  and  plane  and  solid  ic**^tnotry. 

Sttim*!  .v#ir.— Trigonometrj*  and  analytical  iceometry. 

77iir«/  j^rr.— Ihtferential  and  intefn^l  calcnlna. 

Fimrth  ^fir.— Mechani<*M  and  aNtronoiny. 

UirlH  niay  take  the  full  cimrw.  bnt  are  not  re^inired  t4>  take  calcnlnn  or  nuH'hanicH. 

l^ATCMAI.  IM-IRXt  »: 

In  tlie  fK*ientitic  department  evnry  means  is  used  to  cultivate  the  olMenring  facili- 
ties t>f  the  student  and  to  lead  him  to  think  for  himself. 

The  following  is  the  conn<e  of  study: 

Firnt  jfrrir.— The  ftmt  term  of  the  year  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  z<xjloKy. 
The  text-b«M»ks  employed  will  lie  (.'olton's  Practical  Zoology  and  Packard's  Zoology 
(liriefer  course*.  The  se<'ond  t4*rm  will  be  devot^Ml  to  studying  liotany.  Text- 
books: Youman  s  Deecriptive  Botany  and  Bentleys  Physiological  Botany. 

.Srrv»ii</jfmr.— During  this  year  phyidcM  is  studiinl.  Text-books:  Aver>'*8  Ele- 
ments «if  Natural  Philosophy.     For  reference.  Deschanel ,  Ganot.  and  Stewart ,  etc. 

Thirti  j^ir.— This  year  i«  de%*oied  to  the  study  of  chemistry. 

Tezt*bo(»k:  Avery's  Complete  Chemistry.     For  reference.  Blozam  and  Wurtz. 

Fnurth  .n^rnr— First  term:  Huxley  and  Yonman*H  Elements  of  Physiolog>-  and 
Hygiene.    Hecocid  term:  Le  Coote*s  Compend  of  Geology*. 

KJCOUIHH   IJiXffl'AOK  AMI  LITKHATt'HR 

The  studies  of  this  school  embrace  the  origin,  growth,  grammatical  structure 
and  philological  peculiarities  of  the  language.  Khetoric,  hi8tor>'.  and  exercini^s  in 
competition  are  frei|uent.  to  give  haliits  of  self-criticism  and  the  ready  um*  of 
pure  English.  The  lives  of  the  m<Mt  eminent  English  and  American  writ<*rH  are 
studied  with  critical  readings  c»f  mime  of  their  prtxluctionH. 

Firmi  (iN/l  mrttwl  jfritrm.  -GreeiiV  Analysis.  Abbot's  How  to  Write  <  Nearly;  wonl 
analjrais.  Hart's  Rhetoric. 

ThinI  tiHtl  ftftirth  jifr-«rn>.— Taine's  English  Literature:  Hale'»«  Li»nger  English 
Poems;  Whitney's  Study  «>f  Kngli«h  I^aiignage:  sele(*t  plays  of  Shak^iieart*:  |M)lit- 
ical  economy. 

Elocuti<»ii  will  lie  thoriMiirhly  and  •systematically  tauglit. 

rill.  •<  iitM*i  ••»  «i<iM%i.  i*Hiij»M»eii% 

Tliii*  i«*li«i<il  fmbrni*e!-  |>>*vrho)ugy.  ethics,  logic,  and  evidences  of  (*hristianity. 

The  ofiv^-ijil  <*>ibj«-ctH  of  fittidy  in  this  department  are  th**  soul  of  man.  \\\h 
tnt«*ll(*<  tiial.  emotional  natiirn  and  will ;  th<*  laws  <tf  thought :  the  priiicipN***  and 
prei*t*pti»«»f  moral  obligation :  Mii*ial  ev'onomieH ;  ••laments  <if  jurisprudence  and  the 
extension  of  <  liH^tian  fthii^.  In  the  study  of  mind  the  i«tud«*nt  liegiii**  the  study 
of  fa<'t«  nntl  \nwn  a<«  r«*al  a*  th«we  of  th<«  mat«»rial  world,  and  of  tran»ic«*n<leiit 
im|>iirtaiir*'.  H«*  rom**^  tii  a  mon*  diMnict  kiHiwh^lge  of  mind  in  )N*rHonH,  of  ohli- 
gati*»n  ti*  nght  anil  tii*nevul««no«  of  hi^  misiiion  under  <^otl.  and  bin  ndation  to  bin 
ffllow  iiifu.  In  a<*4|Tnriiig  knowlf^lg«»  of  on**'<*  self,  one  i^  in  a  m««aKun*  h*artiin^ 
to  re\ frt'Oi  •*  man  and  Gi<l.  and  to  rv*i(anl  the  laws  of  mind,  and  eH|M<i*ial]y  tht* 
moral.  a«.sj|pr%*m«-  Kdu<*atttin  would  Im*  itiroiiiplet**  and  materiali*itic  in  it- 
tm«leiu*ic4.wltU|rf[>lj»lratniiijr  reoeiv«Ml  in  this  de|«utment« 
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Th«re  are  two  cUsaee,  best  taken  in  two  Bucoeaeive  seeeionB: 

Finit.  The  class  in  logical  studies,  dednctive  logic,  indnotive  logic,  and  applied 

logic*.    Text-books:  Bowen's  Logic,  Mill  on  Induction,  Jevou*s  Principles  of  Science. 
Second.  The  clas9  in  philosophical  studies,  psycholog>'.  ethics,  and  hintory  of 

pliiloMophy.     Text-books:  Hiirs  Pnychology,  Hamilton*H  Metaphysics,  Uberweg's 

History  of  Philosophy. 

M-IKMII.  Ill-   MOI»KKN    I.AI«orAUKH. 

In  this  ft'liool  (ieriaaii  and  French  are  tanght. 

French  :  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  thoroagh  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  forms  of  the  language,  to  enable  him  to  read  it  well  and  to  siieak  it. 

The  course  of  Ktudv  is  as  followH: 

Fimt  ifeitr, — C'hardenals  First  French  Course,  Super *s  French  Reader. 

Stnmd  y»'<ir.— Chardenal's  Second  French  Course.  **  La  Fille  de  Roland**  (Henri 
de  Bornier) ;  **  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  **  (Labiche  et  Martin) :  **  Iphigenie  en  Aulide*' 
(Racine). 

Thirtl  ywir.—**  La  Deuxieme  Annee  de  Grainniaire,**  Larive  et  Fleury;  **Sept 
(brands  Auteurs  du  Dix-Neuvieme  Siecle"  (A.  Fortier);  *'Le  Bourgeois  Qentil- 
honune  *  (Moliere);  "Poh-eucte'  (Comeille):  ''Le  Cid  "  (Comeille);  -Esther '^ 
( Racine) ;  *'  Hemani  **  ( Hugo) ;  exercises  and  dictations. 

Gkrman:  Firnt  j^ir.—Eysenbach's  Grammar;  conversation,  narrative  prose. 

Sectmd  jyenr.— Eysenbach*s  Grammar  concludeil;  reading,  <*onversation:  geog- 
raphy of  the  Gtorman  EUnpirc. 

Thini  ^ir.— Review  of  grammar;  ^'Wilhelm  Tell'*  (Schiller);  "Minna  von 
Bam  helm,**  and  other  selections  from  the  classical  writers. 

Music,  telegraphy,  etc.,  are  the  subject  of  further  courses. 


Chapter    VI. 
THE  HIOHRR  KDICATION  OF  FRKEDMKX 


Hosides  what  has  been  «loiio  bv  tho  Statp  in  th«»  Sonthoni  l'niv«r- 
«ity,  already  described,  the  following  ai'e  the  more  iiiiiK>rtant  ajren- 
ciew  that  nerve  this  end : 

LBLAHD    UNIVBRSITT.* 

Iceland  University  owes  its  existence  to  the  consecrated  l>eneficM»nce 
of  Hoi  brook  Chamlierlain,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  who  went  to  New 
Orleans  in  1870,  purchased  the  site,  consisting  of  4  sipiares  of  ground 
fronting  on  St.  Charles  avenue,  containing  al>out  9  acres,  and  effei'ted 
an  organization  of  a  iKwini  of  trustees,  whose  first  act  of  incor|)oration 
is  date<l  Man»li  2<»,  1S7().  Tho  first  trustees  were  Ilolbrook  C^hannl>er- 
lain,  E.  K.  1..  Taylor,  Seymour  Straight,  Charles  Satchell,  James  K. 
Simmons,  Thomas  W.  Conway,  Esau  Carter,  Jay  S.  Hackus,  Hiram 
Hutchins,  Richard  I)e  Baptist,  Nathan  Brown,  William  Howe,  ami 
lxK>nanl  Grimes.  I)<»acon  Chamberlain  acc^'pte^l  the  iK>sition  of 
treasun*r  and  (K»cupie<l  it  until  his  death,  which  oc^Mirnnl  in  1H83, 
giving  i)ersonal  attention  to  the  financial  interest  of  the  university 
and  <»<mtributing  lilierally  to  its  support.  In  this  he  was  assist<Hl  by 
the  rnite<l  States  <TOvemment,  through  the  Fn?e<lnuurs  Bureau, 
whi<»h  uppropriateil  ^17,5(X)  toward  the  first  building,  and  by  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  which  appropriated  $12,5()() 
toward  the  pun*has<*  of  the  ground.  In  addition  to  this  the  society 
donat<Hl  to  the  truster's,  for  school  puri>os(*s,  during  the  years  1874  to 
ISH^i,  varicms  sums,  averaging  over  $3,(KX)  annually.  During  two  of 
these  years  (1HK4,  1885)  the  society,  by  special  arrangement,  assume<l 
the  entin»  supiKjrt  of  the  teachers,  paying  over  ^W, Of K)  each  year — in 
18H4,  #7,544,  less  $:J,468  receive<l  fnmi  tuiticm,  donaticms,  etc.,  and 
in  1885,  «7,871,  less  «t:j,:<71  received. 

In  1873  a  large  3-stor>'  brick  building,  with  Man.nanl  niof,  1(«»  feet 
long  and  80  feet  wide,  waa  ereote<l  upon  St.  Charles  avenue.  In  1881 
the  new  dormitory  for  girls  was  commence<l.     This  also  was  of  brick. 


*This  sketch  ban  been  famished  the  writer  by  the  prerident.  Rev.  £.  C.  Mitch- 
ell, D.  D.,  for  tifteen  years  profeatior  of  biblical  interpretation  in  Baptist  theological 
Bchoob  at  Alton  and  Chicago,  HI.,  and,  more  recently,  president  of  a  theological 
school  in  Paris,  France. 
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.'iMorieti  liigli,  l*"*  hy  .V»fe<»t,  with  a  larj^e  liaMeiiuMit  <lt*v<»te<l  to  laiiiulry 
aii(i  iMmnliiii;  puriM»M4*H.  Tliis  hiiihliii^  was  coiiiplHiMl  in  tlie  fall  of 
IHK4  at  a  ttm{  cif  alMitit  i!i:t\innK 

TIm*  tiiiivfTHitv  was  iiaiiuHl  bv  tlit*  ff>iiiHl4*r  in  lumorof  liiH  wif<\  who 
waa  a  (lirf*<*t  <leHC4*n<iaiit  of  Kldor  Jolin  Lc^land,  of  C'hoahire,  Mans. 
Mrs.  C'haiiilMThiin  iIi^mI  ln'fon*  hi*r  htinliaiid.  \Vh<*n  he  had  finishi'^i 
his  «*arthly  work,  it  whh  found  that  in  hiH  will  the  bulk  of  his  |>rui>- 
erty,  amounting  t4i  alK>ut  ai(M»,(NM»,  haid  lNM>n  left  as  an  endowment 
fund  for  the  Hupiiort  of  the  institution  to  wlume  intereHta  he  hail 
devoted  niueh  of  the  later  veara  of  his  honorable  ami  useful  life.  A 
memorandum  in  the  jubilee  volume  (1^(82)  of  the  Ameri(*an  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Siciety  (p.  ^Mt)  est i mattes  the  aKgre^ate  of  his  pfts  to  tlie 
institution  during  his  lifetime  at  $<>.5,(NK),  and  adds: 

With  mrr  derotion  and  mIf-forgi>tfuIuetti.  he  has  for  yearn  Hred  for  thiM  object, 
putting  time,  talents,  and  ptuwcwnions  into  the  ChriHt-Hke  nervici*  of  Hftintc  the 
lowly  up  into  a  nigher  lif**. 

Although  the  institution  was  founde^l  with  a  bnmd  view  to  higher 
e«lu<*ati<m,  and  therefore  providtNl  with  a  university  charter  .similar 
in  iriMi^ral  featurt^  to  that  of  Ameriean  universities,  yet,  Ihmu^  at 
the  same  time,  l>y  its  <*hart«*r,  ofien  to  all  without  distinction  of  se.x 
or  <*fdor,  its  first  work  in  that  hM*alitv  was  ne<*essarilv  <*on(ine<l  ehieflv 
to  the  («dtieati<m  of  tif^seendants  of  the  eolore<i  race.  The  iN'^imiio^ 
f»f  its  internal  work,  then*fore,  was  humlile  and  primitive.  The 
M*hooK  at  first  a  primar}*  irrmle,  ^rnidually  aiivaneeil  to  ^nimmar  and 
to  hiKh-iM'h<M)l  iiistrurtion,  ami  for  some  yearn  chiefly  providiMl  for  the 
pn^imratiim  of  tca<*hers  to  supply  the  n<*e<ls  of  public  and  private 
schools  then  sprinifiuK  up  in  all  the  Smthern  States.  The  first  prin* 
ciiml  was  the  Kev.  William  Kidlinwm,  of  New  Jersey,  who  taught 
until  (Midler,  l^<7:*.  and  who  was  su<»e«HMhMl  by  Kev.  S.  li.  (in^jfory, 
who  die<l  in  lH7:i.  Kev.  S.  li.  liarker,  his  aas<M*iate  in  instruction, 
tiMik  char)(c  until  \s7*'k  when  he  was  su(*<*<^Hle<l  by  Kev.  Marsi'im 
Stime,  I).  I).  In  ISTs,  Kev.  S.  J.  Axtell  was  apiM>inte<l  president. 
His  HU<i*e?vHor  was  Kev.  J.  S.  Morton,  who  cntere^l  ti|M>n  duty  (><»tolK»r  1, 
iHhl,  e.x-1  Resident  Axtell  IwiuK  Hp|iointe<l  t<i  the  de|mrtmeiit  of  bilv 
lical  instruction.  In  1khl\  Kev.  If.  K.  Traver,  of  Saratopi,  N.  Y., 
t«Mik  charge  of  the  institution,  rf«mainini;  in  ofHi'4*  until  Ikh*;.  After 
an  interim  of  one  year  the  preaent  faculty  were  apiN>int4*4l. 

Sini*e  that  i)#.*ri4Ml  im|>ortant  changes  have  taken  pla(*4\  not  only  in 
the  <*«>unM*  of  iiiMruction,  but  in  the  orpinization  of  the  institution. 
It  having  lMH*ome  evident  that  the  time  hail  arrive<l  for  the  university 
to  |M»rform  its  pro|s-r  work  of  hii^her  iHliication,  the  staii<lanl  of  admis- 
sion to  the  claHM*«i  uns  raise«l,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  hiwer  grades  and 
relegate  the  work  of  primary  in.ntrtiction  to  prei>aratory  s<*h«Nds.  Full 
normal  ami  eolle^*  work  is  now  Immu^t  iM*rformed  in  all  de|mrtments. 
For  the  further  enlarp*ment  of  the  tteo|ie  of  the  university  a  new  char- 
ter was  obtained!  in  ls*jl,  more  than  doubling  the  number  of  trustees, 
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iviiiuviii^  tlio  liiiiitatioiis  of  its  veste<l  fuiidH,  luid  MKUiriii^  ^rt^att^r 
8tiT*ii^h  ill  tin*  iM>r8<>iiality  and  iN>wer  of  itn  iiKMnl)er8,  North  ami 
Smth.  A  syHtiMii  of  aftiliatiMl  Hc*hoolH  was  inaugiiraUHl  by  which  the 
faculty  of  the  uiiiveniity  could  exercise  control  over  the  preparatory 
cours4»  of  study  in  s€H*ondary  institutions  establishe<l  at  iuiimrtant 
centers  outside  of  New  Orleans.  The  (conditions  under  which  these 
s4*h(N»ls  an*  mlmittiHl  to  the  auxiliary  relation  are  as  follows: 

I.  That  a  ]iroperty  fairly  valned  at  $*iJNM)  Hhall  l)e  provided  by  the  traste<«H  and 
kept  in  rt* i»air  by  them,  with  taxes,  insarance,  and  incidental  exiienst^)  ^mid. 

V*.  That  the  tuition,  to  the  ainonnt  of  at  least  $1  per  month  for  each  pupil,  tie 
rfiM)rte<l  and  iiaid  to  the  univerttity  before  the  15th  of  each  school  month. 

:{.  That  the  (*onrM*  of  study  prepared  by  the  Leland  faculty  for  une  in  prepara- 
tory schools  (or  "  Leland  ooademiiw**)  be  adopted  by  the  scbcM)!  with  such  text- 
l)ooks  aM  an*  from  time  to  time  preecribed. 

I.  Th<»  teachers  of  the  school  are  to  be  apiioiuted  by  us  in  consultation  with  the 
trustees  of  the  school,  and  their  names  will  api^ear  as  memliers  of  our  faculty. 
Their  salaries  are  to  be  |)aid  by  the  university  on  terms  which  may  l)e  at^reed 
u)M>u.  to  1k'  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  apparent  needs  and  probable  income  of 
the  s<.*hooI. 

5.  ( trad uat(*s  of  the  sirhool  will  l>e  received  into  the  regular  normal  classes  of 
the  university  without  examination.  The  liest  scholar  in  each  graduating  class 
will  rect*ive  from  the  university  a  prize  of  $1  iter  month  deducted  from  his  first 
term  hill,  and  the  se(*ond  Itest  scholar  will  receive  a  prize  of  50  cents  per  month 
in  the  same  way. 

The  cours«»s  of  study  nrv.  as  foHows: 


.\ORM.\U 

Juin'nr  //»'#ir.— Fimt  tt»nn.  aljrebra,  rhetoric.  physioloKv:  second  term,  algebra, 
physical  g<><>graphy.  physics. 

Mhhlir  ift^nr. — r'init  term,  algebra.  Latin,  physics;  s«»<'ond  term,  algebra,  L.itin, 
chtMuistry. 

Senior  .v»#ir.— First  tenn.  geometry.  Latin,  civil  government:  secontl  term, 
geometry,  Latin,  laws  and  practice  of  teaching. 

COLLWilATE. 

Junior  and  middle  yi^ars  identical  with  normal. 
.*wn/«»/- //»#! /•.—<*«« >metry,  Latin,  (tn'ek. 

COLLKOE  ('Ol*RSK. 

tWHhmau  /^fir.— Latin,  Greek,  geometry,  trigonometry. 

Sifphninnif  .v##ir.— Latin.  Greek,  analytical  geometry,  physics. 

Juninr  i/frff.— Rhetoric,  lt>gic,  English  literature.  Greek,  physics,  physiology, 
astronomy. 

Sfitinr  ift'iir.-  Psychology,  moral  8<'ience,  Christian  evidenc<»^,  history  of  civili- 
zati<»n.  iiolitical  •H*onouiy.  chemistry,  ge4>]ogy. 

TH K4 >LO<iICAL  DKPARTMK.NT. 

Jnninr  y«-fir.  — Biblical  introduction  and  history,  evidenotM  of  Lliristianity  and 
Biblical  int4*n»retation. 

MitUHe  yffir.— Biblical  geography  and  an*h»K)logy.  Biblical  int6ri)retati«>n,  the- 
olog>*.  church  history,  sermonizing. 

Senior  jfr^ir.~Bibhc*al  intarpretation,  iMstoral  theology,  sacred  rhetoric,  church 
pdity. 


{ 
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It   1mh*hiii«*  t'vidoiit  v<*rv  4*Mrl\  thai    Now  ()ri«*aiiK  was  an  iiiiiM»rtaiit 

•  •  ■ 

|M>iiit  at  whi<*li  to  (^talilinli  an  4Mln<*ational  institution  for  \hv  <*olonHi 

Pr«iniin«*nt  anions  tlioM*  intiMiwtinK  theniHelvoH  in  tin*  mattor  waa 
lion.  S4*yniour  Straight,  then  enpi^fsl  in  the  |>nNiu4*e  huHinesH  in  this 
«*itv,  now  of  llu(iM)n«  Ohio.  Hon.  Kilwani  Heath.  Mr.  Charles  Heath, 
and  others  were  its  warm  a4lv«M»at4*s. 

The  TnitiNl  Stat4*H  <vovernnient  was  a|»|ioahHl  to,  ami  a  hnildin^was 
eriN'tiHi  (in  the  e«imer  <if  (^tplannde  and  linrinimly  Mtr«H»ts,  the  ground 
liein^;  the  pro|ierty  of  the  Anieriean  .Misftionary  Asso<*iation,  and  tlie 
M-hool  was  to  1m*  under  their  <Hintrol. 

Am  Mr.  Straii^ht  was  liy  far  the  largest  <*<uitrilmtor.  it  was  in  his 
honor  nanie^l  **Straifrht  rnivernity.**  He  has  always  Uhmi  the  firm 
friend  and  eonstant  lM*nefa4*tor  of  the  iuBtitiition.  The  institution 
rweivwl  her  eharter  fnnn  the  State  legislature,  ^rnintin^  her  all  the 
rights  of  «*stahlishing  t<M*hnieal  deiiartments,  granting  degrt^'s.  etc.,  in 
18«i<»,  ami  the  new  building  was  <h*<lieat4»<l  in  February,  IS7(K 

The  notion  that  e<hn*ation  wouUl  somehow  lift  them  int^i  a  higher 
ami  lN*tter  life  mH«ni(Hl  to  take  at  on(*<*  a  strong  hold  on  the  minds  of 
tln*se  fMsiple,  and  they  t1(N*k(Kl  to  this  and  other  M'hools,  literally  by 
thousan<is.  Few  of  them  hail  any  fair  <*om*<'ption  of  what  a  s4*h(Nil 
was,  and  many  only  rtMnaimKi  a  few  days,  others  eoniing  in  to  fill 
their  phu^es,  and  with  this  irregularity  litth*.  (*omimnitively,  in  the 
way  of  thonmgh  instruction  could  lie  given. 

Hut  things f*<mstantly  improve<l,  and  s<Mm  a  mon*  iM*rf<M*t  organiza- 
tion was  efr4*ct4-<l.  Ctn*at  pssl  was  a<*<*<miplish<s]  notwithstanding  all 
the  dniwliiii*kH,  and  thousands  wh<»  tinilay  an*  isvupying  pr«>minent 
|Misitions  as  pn^aidiers,  tea4*hers,  merf*hants.  and  farmers  l<N>k  liaek 
with  gniteful  rem4*mbran<v  to  the  time  they  s|M*nt  at  **The  Straights" 
or  ''Thf  rniv<»rs4»,**  as  manv  of  th4Mn  still  4*all  it. 

In  1^77  thi*  buihlin^  on  Rsplaniule  stre4»t  was  d4*f«troy«Hl  by  tin*,  and 
with  it  mu«*h  that  would  aid  in  inmipiling  its  histiiry,  as  well  as  a  val- 
uable library,  thf  gift  of  Northern  friend.s.  S4*h<Mil  was  held  for 
si>m«*  months  in  <Vntra1  <*hur«*h.  im  Lil^erty  stnMM,  tint  without  delay 
a  pie4*4*  of  ground  was  s4d4?4*t4-4!  on  (*anal  stn»4»t,  its  pres4*nt  sit4»,  and 
the  university  buihiing  ere4*t4Hl  and  4bH!ieat4*<l  (>et4ilM*r  1.  1K7S. 

In  l>wi  Mrs.  Valina  H.  St4m4*,  of  Mahb^n,  Mass..  gave  *2r>,tHKi,  with 
which  an  additional  half  siiiiare  of  laml  was  pur«*ha.H4*«l,  and  Stime 
Hall,  a  lM*autiful  and  <*onveni4*nt  building  thre4*  stories  high,  1<ni  f(*et 
fnmt  on  (anal  stn>4*t.  and  with  wing  r.H>  fe4't  on  H4N*}M*blave,  was 
t*nH»t«il.  Thin  JH  now  (M*«*upifN|  as  thf  t4»achers'  honu*  and  ;rirls' 
d(»rmitor\ 

-  AivoQiit  fnniiabMl  by  H^v,  K.  i\  Hitrh<*«irk.  A.  M.,  prwiidinit. 
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III  <><»t4>l)er,  18s;j,  the  iMiyH*  donnitory,  Whitiii  Hall,  whh  en*cte4l, 
HO  nniiKMl  in  honor  of  Hon.  William  C.  Whitin.  Ton  tliounand dollars 
wan  HM'eiviMl  from  the  estat**  of  Mr.  Whitin  an<l  ♦.5,()(K»  from  the  f?ener- 
ou»  hand  of  Mr.  Straight  for  the  eri»ctum  of  thiH  building. 

In  1S8«'»  the  hnihlin^  iM^uipied  as  Vermont  headcjuarters  at  the 
exiMisition  wan  obtained  and  in  now  oceupiinl  as  a  library. 

In  IKHti  Hu  industrial  dei>artment  was  addinl,  lar^jfely  by  the  aid  of 
money  fnmi  the  Slater  fund,  a  shop  ereete<l,  and  now  s<»vei*al  depart- 
ments of  mechanieal  work  ai*e  in  suceessful  oix^ration. 

The  ^n)und8,  whieh  an*  pleasantly  situated  on  Canal  street,  in  the 
most  lN*autiful  part  of  the  city,  are  handsomely  lai<l  out  and  plante^l 
with  trees,  vines,  ornamental  shrubs,  and  flowers,  the  work  all  l)ein^ 
<hme  by  students.  This  year  a  new  and  lander  shop  is  to  l)e  built, 
and  a  jri'^^wlio^*'***  f<>r  ^J***  e<lueation  of  students  in  floriculture  is  in 
<»(mtemplati<m. 

Standing  as  we  do,  a  central  point  for  the  whole  Gulf  e<mst,  facing 
Mexico  and  the  islands,  no  school  has  better  pnmiis<'  of  a  grand  future 
than  Straight. 

Among  our  students  are  n^presentatives  from  Culm,  Hon<luras, 
Mexico,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alalmnm,  and  nearly 
everA*  parish  of  our  own  State. 

IJ^W   DEPARTMENT. 

Our  law  department  gra<luate<l  its  tirst  class  in  187r».  Since  then  it 
has  gra<luatcHl  SI,  all  of  whom  have  b«*en  admitte<l  to  the  bar  of  this 
or  other  States.  Among  these  are  many,  l)oth  white  and  coloi^e^l, 
wlio  take  high  rank  in  their  profession,  and  who  have  tllle<l  pnmunent 
IK)sition.s.  I  name:  Judge  Alfred  K.  Hillings  and  Hon.  L.  A.  Martinet, 
New  Orleans;  lion.  Charles  A.  Bmiuie,  llahnville,  La.;  Hon.  Lucien 
Adams,  New  Orleans,  I^. ;  Tliomas  DeSaliere  Tuckt»r,es<|.,  Pensa(*ola, 
Fla. ;  William  II.  Hcnlgkins,  esq.,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  David  H.  Temple, 
i»S4i.,  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  Hon.  John  F.  Patty,  St.  Marys,  La.;  Hon. 
C.  A.  Ro.\lK>rough,  Il)erville,  I-.41. ;  ILm.  V,  H.  S.  Pinchlwck,  New 
Orleans,  I-a. ;  Jason  L.  J<mes,  es4i.,  Pla<|uemine,  I^. 

Among  its  undergra<luates  are  s«»veral  who  have  heUl  important 
I>ositions:  Lieutenant-Governor  C-.  C.  Auboine,  ShrevejKirt,  I^. ;  Hon. 
Henr>*  C.  C.  Astw<KKl,  Cnitecl  States  consul  at  Santo  Domingo;  Hon. 
S.  A.  McKl wen,  Tennessee';  J.  M.  Vani»e,  esi|..  New  Orleans,  and  others. 

THKOLOUirAI.  DEPARTMENT. 

From  this  de|>artment  have  ix^mi*  forth  hundre<ls  who  are  intelli- 
gently prt*aching  Ood*s  wont  in  this  and  neighlNiring  States.  Annmg 
thes4»  I  name  Hev.  A.  K.  P.  Alln^rt,  1).  D.,  formerly  presiding  elder 
of  the  MethcHlist  £piscH)|)al  Church,  now  the  iN»pular  e<litor  of  the 
Smth  western. 
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(I^SSKAL   AN1>    NORMAL. 

Fn»iii  tlic»s4»  (i4«|mrtiii(*iits  hnw  ^oiu"  liuii<lnslH  t»f  ti^au'luTs,  many 
cHviipyiii^  prdiiiiiUMit  pliUfH  mm  Mii|M*riiitoii(UMits  of  m'IkmiIm  in  (Mtii\s 
iin«i  t4»wns  of  I^ouisinna,  MiNKisHippi,  Toxuk,  and  otiior  State's.  Mr. 
W.  II.  Raynohls,  A.  li.,  iH  Nn|>erinton(lent  of  colonMl  M*h(M)lH  in  Virks- 
bnr)^,  MiHs.,  a  \Hm\  he  has  held  H«»veral  years  with  mneh  hon<»r.  Mr. 
K.  C  Fn*onian  han  won  his  way  to  a  hij^h  phi<H*  in  the  pnlilie  s4*ho4»ls 
of  Manhattan.  Kans.  Six  an*  teaehers  in  thi»  pnblie  sehtMils  of  New 
OHeans. 

Our  rooms  are  en>wde<l  every  year,  and  had  wi»  mon»  nM»m  our 
numlN*rs  «*ould  and  wouhl  tx*  dout>UMl. 

Durinj^  the  year  IKSO  our  attendants*  was  .*»r»*i. 

In  IKKh  Tniyersity  Chureh  was  orKanisuMl,  with  Hev.  M.  L.  Heiyer, 
1).  I).,  as  fMiMtor,  with  alMiut  fifty  menilM»rs.  We  have  one  of  the 
Unrest  Sunday  s4*h<Mds  in  the  eity. 

Our  Uhrary  nunilN*rs  alNUit  i\uni  voIuuh^s. 

The  institution  was  foundinl  in  IHi;ii.  o|>ene<l  in  lS7o,  burn<Ml  in 
1H77.  and  rebuilt  in  ls7K. 

FKOPKRTV. 

UniTtTNity  Imilding.  liiO  by  (U»  ft^t .  two  stories             $15. 000 

Stem*  Hull.  101)  by  IM)  fe<*t.  thre<*  fit<iriert        . .  iojM).) 

Whitin  Hall.  100  by  .V)  f^^et.  thrw  nUiritti 15.  <MiO 

Librmry ....                 . .  I ,  <HV<» 

Sho|>  and  tHiui|itn«itji siM) 

PrintbiKomce                                            .  HOO 

HtorvlHiiiiH* ao<) 

CistemN  ami  oiitbuildiiiics 1. 000 

Land                                       jiijMK) 


We  (M*4*upy  a  whole  sifiian*  of  ground,  IxiuinkMl  l»y  Tanal,  UiNdie- 
blave.  Tonti.  find  rievidanil  stre4*ts.  Our  j^rouiuls  an*  high,  tho  hmkI- 
ways  and  sidewalks  never  tlotNb*<l;  tlu*sitiiation  is  thi*  m(»st  healthful 
in  till*  (*ity. 

t  V  Jh'ijt  n  HI  rue ,  fou  r  jfrtt  m.  • 


I^JIIIIpUMCv 


3iatlMmiAtii%» 


S**|VlMt» 


rr«**hiiuiii 


Ha|*b«rtii<iri' 


Junli*r 


«i 


fWni*<r 


AnA>lAla•^  tbrr«*  t«*rm« 
Virrtl  •     ^ti**i«l     t  w 

U*rin* 
I*iv>-.   fiCM*   t«rtii     with 

ll^'tnt-r  M     IIUmI.     Uir«'«* 

trrmit 
Livy.    «tCK-   t«*mi     with 

«'cMn|»«wlti<ifi 
U'irmtv.  two  t«*riiio 
H«»in»T  •   «lilv<*rjr.   twi* 

t»'rni« 
ll*-r«a|'>tu*    with(*r«^*k 

«-«*nt|a«*itii>D  •■!»«■  t«f>nii 
T*iitii*.  t»of«*m»« 
Krt'rM-h  t  •«»  t«-rini» 
Kuictt^h  litermtitr*-    •>i««' 

U»rut 


Phywif",  two  t«*nii«> 
ChfOiiHtrv  Miif  tHnii 


liiicht*r     iilic«*tirM.      twi»     S«*i«*ii«-««  itf  ••«|u«-ntiiMi 

Iff*  ran* 
<t«*»iiM^r>'.  twi»ir>nti* 


Triir«tiiiiiii«-tr\   ••iH'itTni     lit^tl'my.  •»ii««  if»rm 


U«'Ti4*w  i*f  aM  «-««iiitii«in 
>tnuirh«-« 


M*«ntjU      •i-i«*tu-«'       t«i. 

<*IVll     ICi»V«TUIIt**llt      ••»•• 

t**rin 
!*• 'lit kill    tiM.noiny     otii* 

t«Tm 
Kvi(lency»ik  of  1  hriotuin 

ity,  OIK*  irrm. 
AMtroodoif .  ««•  term. 
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NBW  ORLBAlfa  UNIVBRBirr." 

Thf^  rnioii  Xoriiial  Sclujol  of  New  Orleans  wan  or^Huized  July  0, 
ISfiii,  with  the  following;  Ixmnl  of  managers:  Kev.  H.  K.  I)ioH8y,  pn'Hi- 
d<Mit;  Kev.  L.  ('.  Matlaek,  Hon.  J.  I*.  Sullivan,  (ien.  (■yruK  liussey, 
Ilrnry  ('.  I>ibbh%  esq.,  F.  .1.  Kniley,  esi|.,  Louis  Hanks,  esq.,  and  Kev. 
KolM»rt  II.  Steptm*. 

As  the  principal  obJ4*<*t  pn>|KMW»d  was  the  pre^mration  of  t<»aehers 
for  the  (Mlucation  of  the  eidoivd  <*hildivn  of  the  State,  applieation  for 
assi.stan<*f*  was  made  to  Bvt.  Maj.  (ien.  Kdwanl  IIat4*h,  then  in  eharji^e 
of  the  Fre<Hlnian*H  Bureau  in  Louisiana. 

A  pn)i)erty  well  suite<l  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  situated  on 
theeonifrof  Camp  and  Kaee  stri»ets,  was  pureha^tnl  hy  (ieneral  Hatch 
for^lL^(MN)and  donate<l  to  the8i*h<M>l.  In  the  fall  of  WW)  the  first  ses.si on 
was  oiK'ne<L  and  after  three  years  of  prosperity  the  work  was  enlar^e<l 
by  nier^in^  the  Normal  School  into  the  New  Orleans  Tniversity. 

Hy  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  appn)ve<l  Man^h  22,  1S7.*J,  by 
William  I*.  Kello|;i;,  governor  of  the  SUite  of  Louisiana,  the  in.stitu- 
tion  was  regularly  chartere<l,  ami  J.  C  Ilartzell,  I.  S.  Leavitt,  (\vrus 
Bussey,  Em|)eror  Williams,  II.  i\  Dibble,  John  Baldwin,  George 
Danlis,  W.  M.  Daily,  M.  C\  Cole,  James  II.  lugraham,  C  W.  Boothby, 
J.  M.  Vance,  Pierre  I^ndry,  W.  O.  Brown,  and  J.  Barth  wen»  (H)nsti- 
tutf»d  the  first  boanl  of  trustees. 

The  foHowing-nauM^il  gentlemen  have  s4»rv«Hl  as  presidents:  Kev. 
I.  S.  Leavitt,  A.  M.;  Kev.  W.  I).  OcKlman,  D.  I).;  Kev.  James  Boan, 
A.  M.;  Prof.  I.  X.  Faler,  A.  M.:  Kev.  James  Dean,  D.  D. :  Kev.  L.  <?. 
Adkin.s4ni,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

During  thi*e('  years  the  institutitm  was  under  the  direction  of  Kev. 

A.  F.  lloyt.  Ph.  I).,  and  Kev.  I.  L.  I^»we,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  as  a<*ting 
pn»sidt»nts. 

In  1SS4  the  proiM»rty  on  Campantl  Kace  stivets  was  sold  and  a  block 
on  tlie  rurufr  of  St.  Charles  and  Valmont  was  pur<'has<»d,  wheiHj  the 
.s<*IuH)l  is  now  loc*at<Ml.  A  largt*  brick  building,  15«»  feet  fnnit  by  120 
f<M»t  deep  in  the  L,  tive  slorit»s  high,  has  just  Ihh'U  complet<Kl.  It 
contains  si.x  s4*h(N»l  ro<»ms,  cha|Md,  offices,  <*loaknK>ms,  lmthnK)ms, 
with  dormitory  nnmis  and  dining-nnnn  accimimcHlations  for  isn  stu- 
dents. Th«»  entin*  pro|K»rty  is  valued  at  ♦75,(HH».  Th«»  enrollment, 
including  iKUinlingantl  <lay  studiMits,  in  January,  issi»,  was  2:{2.  The 
faculty  then  <*onsi.Hte<l  of  Kev.  L.  G.  Adkinsim,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  pn»si- 
drnt;  Kev.  Thonuis  .M.  Dart,  A.  M.,  professor  an<*if*nt  languages; 
llarvi»y  J.  ClemcMits,  B.  S.,  pnife.ssor  natural  scii»nce;  Mi.ss  Maria  C. 
Kilgnivi',  prin(M|Hil  grammar  s4*h(N)l;  AllM.*rt  K.  Atlkinson,  principal 
mo<hd  s<*h<M)l;    Miss  lUdle  Adkinsiin,   principal    music   department; 

B.  .M.  Ilublmnl  and  A.  P.  Camplnir,  tutors;  William  Porter,  princi- 
|Mil  night  scho4»l;  W.  K.  Chamberlain,  sui»erintendent  mechanical 
<le|>artment;  Mrs.  M.  A.  A<lkins4m,  principal  si*wingde|mrtnient. 

*  Account  furnished  by  PreMident  L.  U.  Adkinson,  A.  M.,  D.  D.  Since  this 
Aceonnt  wm  written  a  medical  (lepartment  hae  been  added  co  tba  iQSi^xVQ^^»ou 


Chapter  VII. 

BKXEFACTOKS  TO  EDICATION 


Louisiana  has  nut  U'cn  without  its  l>enefactoi*s  to  tMluoation.  Don 
Andres  Al monaster  was  the  first  of  these 

The  seeond,  perhaps,  was  Julien  Poydras.  The  Poydras  Aeadeniy 
was  iuoorjiorHted  by  the  le^ishiture  January  17,  1S38,  au<l  was  to 
reeeive  ♦1,5(H)  annually  for  five  years.  The  trustees  were  Aug. 
lAi  Hlane,  J.  T.  Jarreau,  L.  lluuildot,  Charles  Poydras,  A.  \V.  R. 
Falkeuer. 

This  institution  hml  been  founded  on  a  l)e<iuest  made  by  Julien 
l^oydras.  Information  as  to  the  t«rms  of  his  will  the  writer  has  l)een 
unable  to  seouns  after  repeateil  attempts;  but  a  Kltnii>se  is  given 
by  an  aet  of  Mart*h  ir»,  18.'}0.  Arnaud  Ik-^auvais,  lx>uis  Chenevert, 
S.  Vanwinele,  Augustin  Bourgeat,  and  Pre.  Mayor  were  apiM)inte<l 
(*ommiHsioner8  to  exact  fn>m  I*oiute  C'ouiK»e  Parish  the  interest 
already  due  on  the  ♦2t»,00<)  bei|ueatheil  by  the  late  Julien  Poydras 
f<M'  the  puri>os4*  of  establishing  an  academy  in  that  iMiHsh.  They 
wert*  authorize^l  to  procure  buildings  and  esta))lish  a  seminary  for 
tin*  (Mlucation  of  youth  in  Pointe  Coupee.  They  were  further  to 
colliH't  ♦l,SiH»  due  the  public  schools  fi'om  an  insolvent  estate. 

Two  yeai*s  later  these  commissioners  wert»  din*<*t<Ml  to  invest  the 
sums  reali%e<l  from  the  donation.  They  wei^e  to  dividt*  the  parish 
into  wards  and  establish  one  or  two  primary  schools  in  each  of  them, 
the  annual  cxiM?nsi»s  not  to  exceed  the  interest  on  the  Poydras  fund. 
The  Stat4»'s  allowan<*e  for  public  schools  was  also  to  run  on.  Mr. 
l^ushtM',  on  what  authority  he  does  not  say,  remarks  that  Poydras 
l'ollt»gt!  had  lM»en  in  successful  o|)eration  for  several  years  in  1H35. 

As  farly  as  1817  an  orphan  s4K.Mety  was  incoriK)rat<Ml,  presumably 
on  a  sum  of  money  left  by  Poytlras.     This  charity  still  remains. 

The  next  of  these  early  lK»nefm'tors  was  Alexand<»r  Milne. 

The  .Milne  Asylum  for  Destitute  Orphan  (iirls  was  incor|M>rtile<l 
February  *J7,  18:j;»;  dire<*tn*sst*s,  Mmes.  Claiborne,  llennen,  F.  W. 
M<»rgan,  PolUn^k,  Clay,  Kerr,  Dannoy,  E.  A.  Canon.  Marigny,  Audry, 
Merh»,  Xott,  and  Preston,  and  Misses  l^)rnel  an«l  Urunair. 

At  tlie  same  time  the  Milne  Asylum  for  Destitute  Orphan  lioys  was 
inc<iriMirate<l;  directors,  Itishop  Blanc,  Richard  Relf,  Oeorgt*  \V. 
Morgan.  Carlisle  l^)^cK*k,  K.  A.  Conon,  I^>uis  Hringier,  Charles 
Cuv<»llier,  William  C.  C.  Clailiorne,  and  Hartwell  Ree<l. 

Tin*  pnivisions  of  the  will  under  which  these  foundations  wor«»  nmde 
were  as  follows: 

It  lit  my  iiOKitive  will  aud  intention  that  an  anylum  for  dOHtitnto  orpliaii  U>yti 
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and  another  anylnm  for  the  n*li«f  of  dentitnte  orphan  girU  shall  be  established  at 
MilnebiirK.  in  thin  iiarinh.  under  the  names  of  the  Milne  Asylnm  for  Destitute 
Or]>ban  Bovm  and  Milne  Asylum  for  Dehtitute  (>ri>han  GirU.  and  that  my  ezec*u- 
tori  shall  cati*t4*  the  name  to  lie  duly  incor|)orated  by  the  proper  authorities  of  thiH 
State:  Hud  to  the  said  two  contemplate<l  institnti(»nH«  and  to  the  pretient  institnti(»n 
of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  ( >rphan  Boys,  in  the  city  of  Lafayette  and 
parish  of  .T«*ffent(in,  in  this  State,  and  to  the  Poydras  Female  Aitylum  in  this  rity. 
I  ifivv  and  lMH|ucath.  in  e<|ual  shanw  or  interestnof  one-fourth  to  t^ach.  all  my landn 
on  the  llayou  St.  John  and  <m  the  Lake  Pontohartrain.  including  the  unsfdd  land 
(if  MilneburR. 

I  iuMtitnte  for  my  univenial  heirs  and  legatees,  in  equal  shares  or  portions,  the 
iiaifl  four  institntioos:  that  is  to  say,  the  two  intended  institutions  at  Milneburgand 
the  two  aHvlumrt  aforename<l  in  this  city  and  in  the  city  of  Lafayette,  to  whom  1 
give  and  iM^iueath  the  residue  of  all  the  property  and  estate.  moTable  and  immov- 
able, I  may  possess  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  to  lie  eciually  divided  and  api>ortioned 
among  them. 

Th4*  lan^i^t  of  th(*  lH*iK*fiu*tioiiM  miMh*  for  (Hliicatioii  in  I^HiiKiana 

waH  the  idft  of  J«»hii  McDomigh.      Very  €*<iniplex  and  curioiiH  wen* 

the  terms  of  hiH  will.     A  ver>'  larKt*  fortune  waw  l>eHtow«Ml  uiHin  the 

eitif*H  of  New  (irleanH  aii<i  lialtiimins  lArg^  i>ortionM  of  it  as  roHiduary 

legneieH.     It  hai<i  Innmi  rlainuMl  that  (Mch  of  thene  eiti<^  should  have 

realize^l  »M*\eral  uiillionN  from  thiH  Mmr<*e  alone  for  its  |iiih1ie  m*h<N)lK. 

The  will,  however,  lMH*ame  the  Hubjei*t  of  an  almoKt  endleHA  litigation, 

ami,  a^  in  the  wont  in  nueh  eaiM*H,  the  lo^^ater  jMirtion  of  the  fortune 

waa  <*onsunMH|  in  the  litigation.     This  whole  hu I >j(H*t  in  diHOUHhcnl  by 

Judge  William  W.  Howe  in  hiH  Munieiiial  Ilintiiry  of  New  Orleans.* 

'Hie  (*oneluHion  he  sets  out  is  as  foUows: 

Tht*  net  rwult  of  the  McDi^nogh  will  caaee  was  to  give  the  pn^ierty  to  Baltimore 
and  New  ( >rleans.  subject  to  sundry  legacies  and  charges,  which  were  paid  and 
compromised.  The  eitraonliuary  plan  which  the  imagination  of  the  testator  had 
formeil  m  hiM  lonely  hours  of  celiliacy  was  never  realizeil.  but  the  object  wan  to 
some  practical  extent  attained.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  estate  were  divide<l 
between  th«*  cities,  t4>  lie  applied  t«>  educational  puriKMeti.  The  |K»pulur  \teiM  has 
been  that  the  trust  has  not  been  well  administHred  by  New  Orleans.  This  belief, 
howKTfr.  in  not  well  foundeil.  The  amount  of  th«*  estate  was  much  exaggerate<l; 
portions  of  it  w**re  «lepn^iate<l  in  the  la|ise  «»f  timt* ,  and  the  expenses  of  <lefending 
it  Wfre  hoavy.  The  city  received,  in  nmnd  numliers.  al>out  $7.'H),0UO.  With  the 
|inK^'«*<l>t f»h<*  haser«xrted  and  fumislMnl  eighteen  scIkmiI houses.  At  an  early  peritNl 
iit  the  late  war  some  of  the  aw«*ti«  were  diverte^l  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  the 
city,  but  were  afterwartU  r»*stMred.  The  prenent  value  of  the  property,  induduig 
iirh«ioIh<>ii««it,  i««  eiitiutat«*<l  at  a)M>ut  $simi.(hio  (p.  *^7i. 

The  A.H\lum  for  the  Kelief  of  Destitute  < Orphan  li<»ys,  ineoriN»rat<Ml 
Feliriiary  4.  1*^:.V»,  by  Janii*s  Workman,  ll«*verly  Chew,  Jean  liaptiste 
l«al»iitut,  U«*ne  l^'inonier.  A.  IVrliW*,  William  Christy,  J<din  Ni«ditdson, 
IVter  Ijiidlavi,  ami  (M^irge  W.  M<»nran,  was  the  r<M*ipieiit  of  lM*nefa«'- 
tiouH  fnim  Isith  Milne  an<l  .Melhmogh.  The  assets  of  the  Miln«* 
1m««|U«*m  i*4im|iri«««*  a  larv«*  amount  of  real  estate  <»f  little  |>n*s4*nt  valu<* 
and  alM>nt  9:(jhhi  of  cit\  UmiU.^ 

Tilt*  l>iiilfling*«  and  irmuntls  now   «M*«Mipi<Hl    h\    this  asylum  on  .^t. 

'^Voliinit*  I  «>f  the  J«»hu«  lli»pkin<»  I'nivemity  Studlei^  in  HiMtory  and  Political 
Scieto*^-. 

•  Howe,  ilinl.  p.  il. 
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Charles  street  were  the  gift  of  John  McDonogh.  A  tablet  to  his 
memory  has  been  erected  in  the  hall  of  the  main  building. 

Zeiion  INirche  endow^nl  Poydras  College  with  ♦2(),(XK).  The  legis- 
latun'  in  1802  passed  iueasun\s  to  8t»cure  this  legaey. 

William  Sillimaii,  riile  p.  \:i2. 

Paul  Tulane,  ri(h  p.  177. 

l'()NCLri>lN(i   REMARKS. 

!l  nuiy  si^em  to  some  that  the  writer  of  this  monograph  has  l>een 
s<»ven».  lie  is  aware  of  a  somewhat  iliflferent  i>oint  of  view  in  his 
tri»atment  fnmi  that  exhibited  in  the  other  rejKirts  of  the  series.  It 
is  tlM»rt»fore  right  to  warn  the  readt»r  of  this  difference,  lest  a  eom- 
imrison  greatly  to  the  disailvantage  of  Louisiana  result.  To  what- 
ever cause  wt»  may  attribute  it,  the  efforts  made  by  the  State  for  edu- 
cation when  the  indigent-l)ene!iciary  system  obtaiutMl  were  dismal  fail- 
ures. Orleans  College,  the  College  of  lA)ui.siana,  the  College  of  Jeffer- 
son, Franklin  College,  thesulwidized  academies,  whei*e  are  they  now? — 
denominational  colleges,  private  schools,  or  altogether  deserted. 

The  free  school  system  had  a  secant  ten  years'  life,  then  four  yeai-s' 
war,  and  ten  yeai*s'  reconstruction.  Since  then  it  has  had  only  a  few 
years  to  take  nx»t  again. 

The  Ivouisiana  State  Cniversityhas  passtnl  thnuigh  the  same  crises, 
an<l  had  only  two  vears  to  strike  its  nH)ts  b<»foi*e  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

Mow  many  buildings  the  State  has  erectetl  or  aissisteil  to  eivct  for 
the  pur|K>se  of  higher  e<lucation!  Hecaus<»  of  fires  and  the  generous 
hand  with  which  shi*  has  given  projierty  away  she  does  not  now  own 
one  stone  ujMin  another  for  this  puriK>se. 

At  the  end  of  such  a  numograph  no  reader  could  Im»  nion»  sensible 
of  the  omissituis  of  the  writer  than  himself.  Ilowovor  nmnv  institu- 
tions  he  mav  Imve  mentioned,  he  yet  ft»els  that  the  j>icture  is  in(*om- 
plet«».  By  his|)ei*sonal  a.sMK.*ia tions  it  hapiKMis  that  the  writer  knows 
that  in  the  village  of  Minden,  in  north  Louisiana,  there  existe<l  quite 
a  wliilf»  lH*fon»  thi*  war  tw<i  colleges  for  women  that  gave  substan- 
tially as  g<MMl  <*ours<»s  as  the  l)etter  high  s<*h(M)ls  of  to-day.  In  the 
same  village  then*  was  at  that  time  a  lK)ys'  m^hool,  taught  by  two 
.M.  A.'s  of  Harvard  College,  one  of  them  the  father  of  the  writer.  But 
tliis  village  of  Minden  never  had  1,<hk»  inhabitants.  The  s<'hools  tlH»re 
drew  upon  th<»surroumling country  for  their  pupils.  There  was  surely 
a  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  fHlucati(m  in  that  little  village.  In 
a  Vfry  differ<»nt  {Nirtion  of  the  State  the  village  of  Jackson,  of  no 
larger  proportions,  enjoyinl  at  h»ast  one  and  prolmlily  two  girls*  s<*ho<»ls 
of  a  lik«»  rharaeler,  lK»sides  t ho  Centenary  College.  Who,  then,  shall 
saiy  that  the  Stat«»  <lid  not  im>s.s4»ss  a  real  enthusiasm  for  <*iiltun»y 

Th«»  outl(M»k  ft»r  \\w  futun*  is  not  unho|M*ful.  The  Tulane  Cniver- 
sity  is  \hv  pnNluet  of  the  last  f<»w  years.  The  llowanl  Memorial 
Library  is  a  now  and  splendid  agency  for  culture,  at  least  in  Nf»w 
Orleans,  when*  thi*  Fisk  Fr«*e  Library  is  also  availHhl%£,    'VVw  Vvvtvxvx 
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c«>iitaiii«Ml  J.5JMNI  voliiiii<«h  in  181N),  and  ha«i  a  fund  to  warrant  its 
fli*v«*lo|»nicut.  In  tlu*  cMiuiitry  new  in8titutionH  are  Hpriu;ring  up, 
n*|»n*?aMitin^  a  ^tan(lanl  of  «Hlurati<»n  pretty  fairly  i*oni|mnible  witli 
pNMl  hi^h  M*h<N>lH  in  the  lar^^r  eities.  The  lancer  inHtitutions  in  the 
Stat4*  should  s4M*k  in  s«>nie  way  to  <levelop  them  into  proiM»r  fitting 
N<.*h<MiN  for  tlH*ir  own  fn^shniaii  elatMH*s. 

TIm*  attempt  luif^  not  Imhmi  made  to  name  all  <»f  thems  t»r  even  sonio 
inMitutioiis  of  older  standing.  Hut  the  writer  takes  pleaHU re,  while 
Krat4*fully  aeknowled^in^  the  kindnesH  of  Mr.  II.  II.  Har)>:r(»ve,  BtafT 
eorr«*s|K»ndent  of  the  Pieayune,  in  other  matters,  in  lM*in^  able  to  cite 
in  <'onelusi<»n  the  f<illowin^  words  fnmi  a  letter  of  his: 

Thrrt*  him  tieen  a-wonderfnl  ifrowth  in  thin  canife  since  IHKS,  when  the  available 
fun<b  [fur  th«*  pnhlic  aL'tuMiIt*]  wt*rH  ^M'Ml.tMJt),  while  they  Mteadily  increatted  in  IHNi. 
|wc,  IHNM,  jiud  iKsy,  nntil  the  laMt  y«*Hr.  when  they  were  $848,000.  or  nearly  W)  per 
cent  iucreaHe  in  fonr  yeant,  while  |M>tmlati(»n  in  the  State  only  increttneil  tH)  |)er  cvnt 
in  ten  yean  an«1  wealth  about  44  per  cent  in  ten  years.  Tliiii  interest  is  manifest- 
inK  >tj«elf  all  over  the  Sute.  anil  I  believe  it  will  resnlt  in  over  $1 ,000,000  this  year: 
and  the  lunger  it  is  kept  the  fcreater  will  be  the  result. 

I  hnd  th«*  nati«>iuil  department  reports  credit  LoniHiaiia  with  oul}  nine  rollegeo, 
while  th«*n*  are  ni*arer  thirty.  Many  of  these  have  Ywen  built  in  the  i»aHt  two  or 
three  year*,  and  |iori«i)>ly  not  noted. 

To  the  end  that  none  <»f  them  eM*ape  your  attention,  I  hereby  name  as  many  an 
are  familiar  to  me:  Ajrri<>nUiiral  and  Mechanic*al  I'ollege.  Baton  Rouge:  Tnlane  Uni- 
verwity  and  S<inU'*  (Vtllege.  New  Orleans:  Jefferson  C*ollege,  8t.  .Tames:  Normal 
<  olleKf.  Natrhitoches:  Silhman  Institute.  <*lintou;  Centenar>'  (Vdlege.  Jackmiu: 
Manoiiir  Institute,  Fort  Jesup:  Female  College.  Mansfield:  Male  and  Femide  Col- 
lege. Keatchte;  Thatcher  In*«titute.  Shreve|M>rt:  Miss  Nelson's  Seminary.  Shreve- 
|iort:  Ltmisiana  Male  and  Female  Odlege,  Shreveport:  Minden  Female  (^ollege, 
Minden:  Homer  Collage.  Homer:  Oibslaml  Institute,  Oibsland:  Mount  Lelmnon 
University.  Moant  Lelsinon:  two  colleges  at  Arca«lia:  Rtiston  College,  Runtou: 
Simsboro  Institute.  Himsboro;  Ctowley  College,  Cr«>wley;  college.  Lake  Charles: 
college  in  interior  of  Calcasieu  Parish:  several  in  New  Orleans:  also  several  con- 
vents and  lirotherhofsl  colleges  lielouging  to  the  Catholics. 

Th«*  inst^utf^  which  have  tieen  held  for  two  or  three  years  by  the  n(»rmal  fac- 
Qlty  have  don**  much  t«>wanl  thiit  good  work. 

Thf  manuscript  uf  the  History  of  ISduoation  in  Louisiana  wa^  complete**!  in  the 
winter  of  I*^.«i  01.  It  i»  impnu'tirable  to  lirmg  the  des-ription  down  to  date. 
The  writer  lia^  note<l  with  ple^nnn*  a  i*«>ntinued  improvement  in  the  two  iuMtitu- 
ti«»ns  fur  huher  e«lucation  in  whk*h  the  State  is  dire«<tly  interested,  viz.  Tulaue 
t'niversity  and  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Me(*hunit*al 
CVdlege.  The«e  institutions  have  an  excellent  and  growing  e(|uipment.  8o  far  as 
tlie higher  evlmatitm  is i*«»ncem*<d.  the outl«H>k  was  never  brighter. 

TIm*  gr«'Bte«t  o)istai*Ie  to  progre«»s  n->ti«  now.  where  it  rested  before,  in  the  inade- 
<|ua«'>  of  the  pre|Mirati»ry  sch(»ol<i  to  tit  lads  for  college.  The  first  e<lucational 
prbenit*  uf  the  Tfmtory  of  Orleans  still  furniithes  a  hint  valuable  for  the  futun*. 
Eytv  |>ari!th  in  th«>  State  ought  to  U>  provida*!  with  at  least  one  gcxl  high  school, 
a  «<*h(s*!  oi  Mi«  h  Krsde  a»  Ui  tit  its  m<i«t  ailvanced  students  for  the  frealiman  cla*<*( 
uf  thf  Statf  1'ni\ertiity  or  Tulan**  The  relation  of  the  University  of  Mirhmaii  to 
tht*  hii:h  M')i<«»U  of  that  Sta'e  f iirni4h«-H  a  dftuoiistratioii  of  what  can  bo  imvoui- 
|»lish*^l  h>  <  oii^utently  following  a  g****!  gt*neral  plan  for  State  e^lncation.  c<»nsid- 
rrvil  a*  a  whole.  May  I  not  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  the  educational 
authtinti*^  'if  mv  native  state  t^i  the  ft<HQlta  that  liav^*  be«*n  obtained  in  Mit*higan? 


Chapter  VIII. 

TILANE  INIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA. 


Tulane  Univoniity  of  LouiHiana  is  an  institution  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  white  youth  of  I^uisiana. 

Tulane  University  is  dividinl  into  the  University  Department  of 
I*hilosophy  and  Science,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of  Tech- 
nology, II.  Sophie  Xewcomb  Memorial  College  for  Young  Women, 
I)ei>artment  of  Law,  and  Department  of  Medicine. 

The  Tulane  University  of  rx)uisiana  came  into  existence  as  such  by 
operation  of  law  in  July,  1884.  But  its  origin  was  just  half  a  century 
earlier.  Its  history  is  a  record  of  feeble  l)eginnings,  of  a  long  con- 
tinued struggle,  of  growth,  <levelopnient,  and  exi)ansion,  and  finally 
of  the  fullness  of  university  life  in  the  legitimate  areas  of  educational 
effort. 

THE   MEDICAL   COLLEGE  OF   LOUISIANA. 

Its  starting  point  was  the  organization  of  thr  *'  Medical  College  of 
Louisiana,**  in  SeptemlH»r,  1834.  This  institution  was  chartered  April 
L*,  183*5,  by  an  act  approvtMl  by  Governor  White,  and  in  March,  1836, 
it  issuiHi  the  first  degrees  in  nuHlicine  or  s<*ience  ever  conferre<l  in 
I^misiana,  or  the  Southwest.  In  March,  1831^  it  issue<l  its  first  degrees 
in  pharmm*y.  The  first  faculty  consiste<l  of  Thomas  Hunt,  dean  and 
pnifessor  of  physiology  and  i)athological  anatomy ;  Charles  A.  Luzen- 
burg,  surgery:  J.  Monro  Mackie,  thiKjry  and  practice  of  medicine; 
Augustus  II.  Cenas,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  .w(mien  and  children; 
Kd.  II.  Darton,  materia  medica,  thera|)eutics,  an<l  hygiene;  Thomas 
K.  Ingalls,  chemistr}*;  John  II.  IIarris<m,  adjunct  professor  of  anat- 
omy, and  Warren  Stone,  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  A  gradual  recon- 
struction of  the  faculty  occurrwl,  and  we  find  Dr.  Warren  Stone 
filling  the  chair  of  surgery  from  1837  to  1872,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson,  wlio  had,  however,  entered  the  college  as 
professor  of  anatomy  in  1858.  He  was  succciMbnl  by  Dr.  Samuel 
l^>g]in,  and  after  his  death  in  January,  1893^  Dr.  All>ert  B.  Miles  was 
olccteil  t4)  the  (rhair  of  surgerj'.  Dr.  James  Jones  held  different  chairs 
in  the  <-ollege  fnmi  183t>  to  1874;  Dr.  Harrison  fmm  1834  to  1849; 
Dr.  J.  L.  Riddell  from  1836  to  1862,  an<l  Dr.  Thomas  Hunt  from  1834 
to  1867.     Dr.  Samuel  M.  Bemiss  filled  the  chair  of  theory  and  practice 

*ThiB  article  prepared  by  PresideDt  William  Preeton  Johnston. 
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<»f  iiMHliriiH*  fniiu  1S4;4>  to  1884;  Dr.  Samuel  Logan  AlltHl  the  chair  of 
HiiHtoiny  fniiii  1H7^  to  1885,  and  Dr.  S.  K.  ChailUs  who  was  demon- 
Htrator  of  anat4)mv  from  18,57  to  18(>7  and  le<*turer  on  obnt'etricM  in 
18t;.%-»;i;,  has  filler!  tin*  chair  of  ph}*8iology  and  pathological  anatomy 
and  liy^ricm*  from  lHi;7  till  the  prem»nt  time,  Sim»<»  1853  the  deanH 
have  Ut^n  Prt»f.  ThomaN  H.  Hunt,  1853-1865;  Dr.  T.  G.  Kichanlson, 
18<;.VlSK.'>,  and  Dr.  S.  E.  Thaille,  8inee  1885.  It  would  he  unelesM  to 
{Miint  <»ut  to  the  me<lical  rea4ler  the  weight  and  worth  of  thene  and 
other  «Mninent  nanu^H  in  the  faculty. 

The  numlM^r  of  HtudentM  in  18:i5  waa  11;  in  183()  there  were  U>,  of 
whom  14  wen*  graduat^nl.  The  atten<lance  increancHl  Hteadily,  and  in 
I84H  reache<l  1<M»,  with  19  graduateH;  in  185(»,  223,  with  07  graduateH. 
From  unuHUal  caunes  them*  Aguren  rone  in  1859  to  333  Htudentsand  97 
gra^luateH:  in  W)0,  to  M^  Htudenta  and  113  graduates,  and  in  18<)1,  to 
404  Htu<lentH  and  I'M  graduatea.  There  were  no  HenHions  in  1863, 1804, 
and  1><65.  liefoH'  the  war  there  were  4,119  studentM  and  1,084  grml- 
uat4»a.  Fnmi  1866  to  !8««4  there  were  6,786  Htudents  and  2,057  gra<l- 
uates.  The  total  numl>er  of  Htudents  from  18:M  to  1894  wan  10,;k)5, 
and  of  gnuluateM  3,141.  A  tabulate<l  reconi  of  the  pn>fe8H4>r8  ami 
numlH'r  of  HtudentH  by  years  will  l)e  found  in  exhibit  marked  ''A.** 

The  following  sketch  of  the  me<lical  department,  from  the  i>en  of 
the  dean.  Dr.  S.  K.  Thaille,  (*ontains  the  moat  imi>ortant  facts  in  its 
history : 

It  U  th«*  <>ld<«t  medical  college  in  the  Sonthwett:  it  it.  in  age,  the  third  sonth  of 
tbf  PotoiuAc  and  Ohio  riTvrN  and  the  fifteenth  in  the  United  States.  Haviug  had 
more  tlian  :iuu  ntndentu  doring  the  seasion  of  It^-HS,  it  raalu,  in  the  number  of 
8la<lentii.  among  the  fintt  10  of  the  W  ''regular**  medical  collegee  of  the  United 
HtateM.  *  i  >nlr  4  of  the  1  -I  older  ooUegea  exceed,  in  the  number  of  etndents.  the  med- 
ical department  of  Tulane  University*  and  it  ranks,  if  age  and  the  number  of  stu- 
denta  and  alumni  be  conaiflered,  aa  first  in  the  Southwest  and  South  and  fifth  in 
the  United  SUtM. 

The  (stablishment  and  maintenance  of  the  UniTersity  of  Louisiana,  with  its 
medical  simI  other  departments,  tint  ordained  by  the  State  constitution  of  1845, 
ami  ftiuiiUrly  prorided  for  by  the  subsequent  constitutions  of  1852.  1864,  lH88.and 
IN7V.  was  due  in  large  m(*asure  to  the  influence  of  the  profeasors  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Louisiana.  But  the  constitution  of  1845  was  not  eiecuted  in  this  par- 
ticular until  February  in.  1h47.  when,  by  act  No.  4».  the  Me<1ical  Oillege  ot  Loui- 
siana wss  constituteil  the  mwlical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana. 
This  law  was  reenacted  March  ir*.  ia%5.  by  act  No.  :CiO,  ami  this  law  contains  the 
legal  provisiomi  still  most  important  to  the  medical  department.  Some  of  tht^jM- 
prorifiionji  were  re|iealed  or  mixllfied  by  act  No.  43,  of  July  5,  18S4,  the  law  which 
i^no verted  the  University  of  Louisiana  into  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 
and  also  the  law  which,  by  vote  of  the  people,  April  17. 1888,  was  confirme<l  by  au 
ameiKlment  to  the  conntitution  of  1^79. 

The  first  cvmrM*  of  let-turiw  was  delivered  in  the  statehomte:  the  M*cond  at  No. 

*  The  l*nite<l  Statm  has  liail  15N  regular  minlical  colleges,  but  tWi  of  thi*si*  have 
bei-«imt*  fztinc't.  Tlie  W  ctiUeges  now  existing  had.  in  1NH5-Ne(.  3.*«M:i  graduates  out 
of  in.xtt*  itntlrnti*.  F<irty  coQegcs  had  .*«0  students:  lA.  .V»  to  10(h  21.  lOOto  any,  7. 
:!Uii  ti>  :iOii.  5.  rvM)  to  4Ui».  and  4.  40U  to  a68,  the  maximum.— tiee  An.  Hep.  U.  S. 
Comr.  of  Education  for  Iho^-m, 
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40  Royal  street,  and  for  some  yean  after  in  different  buildings.  In  1843  the  pre»- 
ent  law  department  was  erected  as  a  medical  college  on  a  plan  of  Mr  Darkin,  an 
architect  of  repnte.  Foot  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered  there.  A  medical 
college  building  was  then  erected  on  Common  street,  now  Tulane  avenue,  between 
Baronne  street  and  University  place,  which  was  occupied  by  the  medical  depart- 
ment from  1847  to  18»3. 

In  addition  to  the  lot  and  building  (^,000)  given  in  1847,  the  State  appropriated 
to  the  medical  department  $25,000  in  18-50  and  $6,000  in  1853  for  its  museum,  chem- 
ical and  other  apparatus,  etc.:  $12,500  in  1857  for  repairs,  etc.:  and  a  part  of  the 
$25,000  appropriated  in  1866  to  *' necessary  repairs  of  the  university  buildings." 
The  faculty  made  annual  contributions,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  very  large 
sum,  to  promote  all  of  the  many  thingH  requisite  to  me<lical  education,  and  every 
year  since  1884  the  Tulane  administrators  have  liberally  contributed  to  improve- 
ments of  the  medical  department. 

Although  clinical  lectures  were  delivered  from  the  first  session  annually  in  the 
Chanty  Hospital,  yet  its  amphitheater,  acconmiodating  an  audience  of  about  400, 
and  still  in  use,  was  not  erected  until  1844.  It  was  built  at  the  joint  exi)en8e 
($5,000)  of  the  medical  faculty  and  the  administrators  of  the  hospital.  The  build- 
ing on  Tulane  avenue,  with  an  extensive  annex  to  it3  third  story,  contained  three 
large  lecture  rooms,  each  accommodating  400  persons :  h  large  medical  museum, 
especially  for  illustrating  the  lectures:  unusually  extensive  and  convenient  accom- 
modation for  demonstrating  anatomy:  a  chemical  and  also  a  pharmaceutical  lab- 
oratory: and  numerous  rooms  for  laboratory  and  other  needful  purpose's.  These 
conveniences,  with  the  hospital  amphitheater,  provided  unusual  accommodation 
for  medical  instruction. 

None  the  less,  the  superiority  and  popularity  of  the  medical  department  were 
chiefly  due  to  the  unsurpassed  clinical  and  anatomical  a<l vantages  given  by  the 
great  ("harity  Hospital,  with  its  52  wards,  containing  700  beds,  with  from  6,0U0  to 
H.tKM)  patients  annually  occup3ring  these  l)eds,  and  from  12,0(K)  to  2(>,0<K)  additional 
sick  who,  as  '*  outpatients,**  visit  the  hospital  for  me<lical  attention.  No  city  less 
populous  than  New  Orleans  can  pcesibly  sup])ly  such  a  vast  amount  of  material 
for  prosecuting  the  study  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  find 
such  an  amount,  as  convenient  for  educational  puriK)ses.  even  in  cities  of  far 
larger  population,  for  in  these  the  sick  are  usually  distributed  in  a  numlier  of 
of  smaller  hospitals.  Since  1847  the  law  of  Louisiana  provides  that  **  the  medical 
deiNurtment  of  the  University  shall  at  all  times  have  free  access  to  the  Charity 
Hospital  of  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  affording  their  students  practical 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  they  teach.'*  These  students  have  therefore  free 
access,  without  pajring  any  hospital  fees,  and  this  provision  of  the  law  has  always 
been  interpreted  in  ail  other  iMuticulars  so  liberally  by  the  administrators,  that 
there  is  very  surely  no  medical  college  which  possesses  superior  advantages  for 
that  practical  instruction  indispensable  to  pre|>are  students  for  successful  pro- 
fessional life.  For  such  instruction  it  is  imperative  that  there  should  \te  conven- 
ient and  numerous  opportunities  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  to  stu<ly  all  the  dis- 
eases and  accidents  fleah  is  heir  to,  and  also  abundant  material  for  the  study  of 
normal  and  morbid  anatomy.  For  the  study  espei'ially  of  the  diseases  of  the 
South weatf  and  also  of  the  negro  race,  there  is  no  field  com{>arable  to  that  fur* 
nished  by  the  Charity  Hospital,  nor  can  there  ever  be  until  the  Southwest  is  pro- 
vided with  a  more  populous  city  than  New  Orleana. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  registered  medical  graduates  of  New  Orlean**.  and  more 
than  one-third  of  those  in  Liouisiana  outside  of  New  Orleans,  are  graduates  of  the 
Tulane  medical  department:  so  also  are  a  large  proportion  of  the  reputable  phy« 
sicians  of  Texas  and  Mianisnippi.  From  these  three  States,  as  a  center,  the  resi- 
dences of  the  alumni  radiate  to  probably  everyone  of  the  United  States.    These 
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alnmni  have  filled  rtry  many  offices,  military  as  well  as  civil.  Many  have  been 
pr«>f«i««>ni  and  instmctorn  in  me<1ical  and  other  colleges:  others  have  lieen  HU|H»r- 
int«*n<1<*ntri  of  htispitaU  and  asylamH.  city  ph\'MicianM.  Hanitary  officers,  coron<*rH, 
letcii^latont.  mayors,  nheriffs.  jnstiirett  of  the  iieace,  fU\  The  rec»>rd  of  a  nM«»  i>f 
Hiirh  honors  would  be  a  very  long  one.  for  in  all  pla('(*H  au<l  offices  these  alumni 
hav«*  K*in<*«1  ••n\'iabl«*  reputations  and  have  thus  maintained  and  increased  the 
fame  of  th«*ir  alma  mater. 

Their  {latriotism  wan  conspicuous  in  the  war  between  the  States,  l><<tfl-l><H5. 
Then*  wtre  l.tHl  icraduates  to  March,  1H(I2.  and  therefore  to  inntl.  since  the  war 
closed  the  doors  of  the  medical  department  during  the  three  sesKions  succeediuK 
IHrtl-n:}.  In  1^*71  information  was  obtained  from  only  270  graduates,  and  as  to 
only  -I'.*?  of  the  1,(M  graduates.  This  meager  information  showed  that  «M4>  were 
in  themilitarv  service  of  the  (Confederate  States,  and  170  of  thejte  as  nu*dical  offi- 
cers.  The  fate  of  :I8  of  these  deserve  |iermanent  record  as  a  part  of  the  roll  of 
honor  of  our  alumni. 

Thirteen  wt're  killed  in  battle,  viz:  Dm.  B.  Y.  Egan,  L.  M.  (Graves.  Jas.  Har|M*r. 
1'.  W.  Humphreys.  D.  H.  McEaiham.  A.  H.  Moore.  W.  (\  Mun>hy.  J.  B.  W.  Pen- 
rose. A.  S.  Pickering.  John  Sims.  John  Taylor,  F.  M.  Traylor.  and  J.  W.  Wright. 
Three  dlwl  of  wounds  receivM  in  battle,  viz:  Drs.  W.  W.  Brown.  J.J.  Little,  and 
J.  M.  MK'ary.  Sixteen  dte«l  in  service,  some  of  wonndn.  some  in  ])rison,  etc..  viz: 
Drs.  Waile  Allen.  L.  M.  Austin.  W.  L.  Bridges,  J.  H.  DeVotie.  i\  M.  Dougherty, 
R.  A.  Felton.  M.  W.  (ioldsby,  W.  V.  Harris.  D.  F.  Mclnnis.  V.  V.  Madden.  N.  B. 
MiMft.  J.  J.  (Jatis.  Samuel  Parker.  Harry  Percy,  J.  E.  Sutton,  Francis  Whicher. 
and  ti.  L.  Witherington.  Five  were  permanentl)  disabled  by  wounds  receive<l  in 
battle,  viz:  Drs.  W.  J.  Finch,  J.  I).  Harrell,  Paul  Lawrence.  Hy.  Snow,  and  A. 
P.  Sfiarkman. 

That  the  above  lint  presents  only  a  fraction  of  the  htmorable  but  di*«tr(*>wing 
troth  is  ftuffi4*iently  prove<l  by  the  fact  that  it  was  derived  from  information  an  to 
only  l?7  of  1,0H4  graduates. 

The  year  |hik{  marketl  a  moKt  important  |>eriod  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  uiedii-al  de|iartment.  It  was  then  de<'ided  that  every  student  who  )»egan  his 
career  in  any  meilical  college  after  Septemlier  1.  1^118,  should  present  satinfm^tory 
evidence  of  a^leiiuate  pre|Hiratory  education:  should,  liefore  gra4lnation.  have 
attende«l  not  leas  than  thrne  annual  nessitrnti;  the  annnal  iieMsions  nhould  lie  not 
leMthan  mx  months' duration:  medical  jurisprudence  should  be  a«lded  totherumc- 
olnni  of  Mtudies.  and  every  graduate  idiould  have  attended  n(»t  only  two  w»HMions 
In  the  laU»ratory  of  practical  anatomy  but  also  one  laltoratory  i^onrM*  in  histology 
and  l>a«*ter:oliigy.  on**  in  rhemiHtry.  nnd  one  in  o|ierative  surgery. 

Ina^ldition  to  cnfoning  th«'M»  im|iortant  refonnn  in  Octolier,  IHlKt.  the  meilical 
defiartmetit  <i«vupi*Nl  a  n*-w  Mte.  twice  the  siz4*  oi  the  former  one  and  only  two 
•i|uareii  from  the  Dmrity  Hospital:  and  thereon  wan  erecte<l  a  4-««tory  building 
(thr****  •*tiiri«f«  aU>ve  a  m«i*»t  ex(*ellent  iMmement »,  which  provident  ample  af*comm<»- 
dati«*n  f<»r  larger  <'lai«Si*i«  and  for  all  the  nee<l<»  now  refpiiMite  to  mt*<ii(*al  «*<lu<*ation: 
larger  and  U*tter  l*«i  tun*  and  recitation  rrxun.  and.  liewt  of  all.  ample  and  well 
ei|nip])r4l  lalH»ratori*ii  f<»r  (*h«*miiitr}'.  for  pharmacy,  for  practical  anatomy,  for 
mirr<M4*<ipiral  anatomy,  iiath<»lo>;y.  and  liacteriology.  and  working  ro<»iif(  for  prac- 
tical phyi*«»i<»gy  and  for  »;n«n  ]iathological  anatomy.  These  admirabl**  laUira- 
tiirien.  addeil  to  the  unrivaltMl  prai'tical  advantages  for  clinical,  anatomical,  and 
pathol<^i<  al  (*tudien  given  liv  the  t'harity  HosfMtal.  enable  the  meilical  d(|Mirtment 
n<iw  to  {Tovitlf  itM  Htudt-nt*  with  tinsurpasne<l  advantages  for  their  me<lical  eilti- 
Gat:<>n.  Tin*  H%eragf  nnm)«'r  of  ^tudenta  ha*>  lie^n  aUmt  •!<"»  lor  the  la^^t  four 
yean*  and  th*-  nnmU-r  of  grailuatei*  annually  aUmt  luu. 
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/^•f»/V'x«)r.'c.  iiiWmWf)rx,  ff/i#/  nnnih'r  «»f  mtttn'cnlnteH  ami  (jnulitateM  far  vi>'rff  jfi'tir 
.  X   H     Th-   -*>H.ioiis  of  1h:U  :B^  1k:i»  71,  f t<v.  Aiv  awiiKnat4*<l  by  \KKk  1h71.  <*t(V  > 
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.Im»  B  Elliott. 

Do 

D<» 

Do 

Do 

Do 

l>o 

Do 

.1.  F.  Y.  Pain.«. 
A.  B.  Mili'M 

Do 

Do 

D<. 

Do 

Do 

Do 
L.  F.  R«»>*nttud. 
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Professors,  instmetors,  and  number  of  matriculates  and  graduates  for  every  year 

since  1834 — Contlnaed. 


Wnr.     Deiiioimtrntur  of  anatomy. 


Ii«M*turt»ra,  M*\ 


;  __  Number  of  alumni. 

<  Num- ' 

Iwr       ^ 

of    ^      ""'     Je      ^ 


1K« 
IKM 
IK{7 
IKtH 
IKW 
IHK) 
1H41 
1H4;! 

iMa 

1H44 
IH4A 
IHM 
1H47 
1H4M 
IH40 
IKM) 
1K51 
1888 
IMTiS 
IHM 
18U 

Warren  Stone 

Non«f 

do 

1 

W.  Wilwx 

None . 

GiM)nre  Monran    . . 

V.  A.  Droulllkrd 

1  None 

'  J.  F.  EuHtis 

do 

Y.  R.  LeMonnier 

..      do 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

....  do 

....  do 

do 

Beard  and  Choppin 

do 

IKM 

do :::::::::::;:::::;:;::::::::::::.! 

IKftT 

OUb.aVanoi» , 

lKfi8 

do 

J.  C.  P.  Wedderstrandt  (cUn-  ! 

1880 

Chaill^  and  Nlcholii 

ioal  medicine). 
None 

iwn 

do 

...  do 

IWl    do 

IMC   do 

L.  M.  LawaoQ  (clinical  medi   ' 

cine). 
None 

11 
la 

?: 

'M 

^• 
116 

93 

lOU  , 

im 

163 
141) 
175 

IKK  , 

1K6 : 

SIK 
190 
2» 
223 

2BK 

276; 

UH 
tH  ■ 


12 
K 
tl 

» 
t 

2 
9 
10 
6 
13 
15 
19 
29 
30 
2K 

3r» 

40 
43 
70 
52 
54 
67 
64 

6K 

96 

112 

13:) 

32 


I  I  1 


1 
2 

I 

*> 

M 
I 


1 
1 
1 


14 

K 
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9 

2 

9 

10 

6 

14 

16 

19 

29 

31 

30 

37 

42 

44 

72 

52 

55 

07 

66 

68 

97 

113 

134 

9£ 


Total  to  1862 

4.119 

UK) 

4 

17 

1,U64 

iwa 

\ 

IHIU 

>No  MwdionM 

No  miwuioiiH                      .... 

1H65 

IMM 

1  (liaiU^andNicbolN    

....  do ..   . 

..    None 

230 

35 
71 

35 

lHtf7 

.    S.  E.  Cbaill^  (obstetrics) 

1 

72 

lh6H 

NlrholHand  Biokham  ...     . 

.     B.  A.  Pope  (diNeaaee  of  eye 
and  ear). 
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44 

1 

2 

47 

IMO 

....  do 

do 

190 

H) 

1 

74 

1K70 

CbftH.  J.  Bickham 

....  do 

....  do 

. .   None 

225 
2Utt 
16:) 

73 
69 

.... 

1 

3 
2 

74 

1K71 

do 

72 

1K72 

...do 

60 

IKTI 

Hourbon  and  Cnllen 

....  do 

do 

i:m 

140 

46 
49 

— 

5 

11 

51 

1H74 

..   V.  Orima(eye) 

60 

1k75 

Edm.  S<mchon 

do 

.    .    do.         ...         .... ......... 

i(r> 

120 
12H 

39 
U 
:» 

«  •  •  • 

4 

6 
5 

41 

IKTrt 

Bout'bon  and  Mileit 

A.B.  Mllo« 

60 

1K77 

—  do 

36 

1M7K 

do 

Ed  Harrisf Ml  (eye.» 

188 

."15 

m     m    m     m 

10 

66 

ItCV 

.     .  do 

do 

147 

32 



IK 

50 

IKKU 

...  do 

....  do 

.    do 

198 
204 

49 
41 



16 
0 

66 

im\ 

do 

60 

IKKS 

—  d<» 

do 

217 

M 

8 

64 

INKI 

...  do 

....  do 

212 
212 

74 
62 

8 
8 

H2 

1»«*4 

do 

70 

Im.'S 

do 

.. I  a  D.  Kennedy  (eye) 

22:) 

64 

■  .  ■  - 

t 

71 

l^Nl 

Mataitand  McSbane 

do 

266 

67 

... 

11 

78 

IMC 

do 

/Kennedr  (oye» 

-  \H.  W.  BUuHMnkin) 

}     867 

mm 

- 

14 

n 

IIW4 

.      do 

Kennedyand  Blaiic 

:m 

73 

10 

88 

li^m 

.    do 

:a) 

373 

7H 
93 



14 
10 

92 

\fH) 

..do 

KB 

\f^l 

do 

407 

105 



1:) 

118 

we 

.    do 

415 

96 

*   >   •  • 

13 

UB 

liUi 

do 

420 
:iT7 

10.9U5 

100 

2.800 

■    w    • 

~5~ 

10 
11 

.246" 

104 

IMH 

do 

1      ^^1 

Total  to  lf«4    

1 

1 

i  3.141 
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INSTRUCTORS  AND   LECTURERS. 

A.  L.  MeU.  {iractical  pharmacy,  I^KT-IHW):  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  labora- 
tories. 1N(M. 

Microscopical  laboratory;  £.  Laplace.  189():  P.  E.  Archinard,  1891>18(^. 

Eye  aod  ear.  S.  D.  Kennedy,  18^^90;  W.  C.  Ayree,  1891-92;  E.  W.  Jonen.  1H93-94. 

Dermatology,  H.  W.  Blanc.  18H9.1893:  laadore  Dyer,  1898-94. 

Physical  diagnosin.  L.  F.  Reynand.  WH;  L.  F.  Reynand  and  H.  Bay  on,  lH92-9:i; 
H.  Bayon  and  H.  S.  Lewis,  lM9:V-94. 

Dieeaeee  of  children.  J.  D.  Bloom,  1891-1894. 

Minor  sargery,  L.  Sexton,  1893-1894. 

Operative  snrKery.  W.S.  Bickham.  1894. 

O.  L.  Pothier,  aesistant  demonstrator,  microscopical  laboratory.  1894. 

T.  A.  Qoayle,  assistant  instrni'tor.  chemical  laboratory,  1894. 

UNIVER.SITY   OF   LOUISIANA. 

The  const  it  tit  ion  of  IS45  onlaine<l: 

AST.  137.  An  nniverstty  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It 
shall  be  composed  of  ftmr  faculties,  to  wit:  one  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  and  one 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  one  of  letters. 

Abt.  13H.  It  shall  be  called  the  '*  University  of  Louisiana.'*  and  the  Medical  Col- 
lage of  Louisiana,  as  at  prewnt  oricanised,  shall  constitute  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

Akt.  139.  The  legislature  nliall  provide  by  law  for  its  further  organization  and 
government:  but  shall  lie  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  establishment 
or  support  <»f  said  university  by  appropriations. 

The  iu*t  of  on^nization,^  with  some  trifling  chan^c^,  was  reenAc*te<l 
in  185o,f  and  isHiilmtantially  embodied  in  the  Kevimni  Statutes  of  ld5(> 
and  18704 

The  <*ontrol  of  the  universitv  was  vestinl  in  thirteen  administrators, 
of  which  IkkIv  the  j^overnor,  thi»  ehief  justi<»e,  an<l  the  mayor  of  New 
Orleaua  wen*  e.\  officio  memlM.*rs,  and  the  others  wen»  ap|>oint<Ml  by 
the  (covernor.  with  the  CHinsent  of  the  .senate.  With  small  changes 
thia  remaineil  the  f^>veniin^  IxMly. 

The  first  l>oanl  of  the  Tniversit^'of  I^uisiana  was  (»ompos4Hl  of  the 
following  mem lH»rs:  <ieor;ro  Kustis,  chainnan;  A.  I).  C'rossm an,  (Gov- 
ernor Isaac  Jt>hn^4ln.  Mauns4*l  White,  Isaac  T.  Preston,  lA*vi  I'icrce, 
W.  P.  Ilort,  Prestim  W.  Farrar,  R.  C:  Nich«>las,  Isidore  Ulwitut, 
M.  M.  Cohen.  W.  C.  .Micon.  Their  first  meeting  was  held  April  l*7, 
1H47.  Dr.  Thomas  Hunt  ilrew  the  charter,  which  was  virtually 
eniNMlie<l  in  the  act  of  the  legislature,  pr«»s«*nte<l  in  that  iMxly  by  the 
Hon.  Preston  W.  Farrar.  Tnder  this  act  the  ni<Hlical  de|mrtment 
was  made  virtually  aut4>nomous  as  to  all  imi>ortant  |M)wers  and 
functions. 

•Artnof  l**!:.  p.  31«. 
♦  S«^  hcxn  iif  IV>».  Xa  J«i».  p.  417. 

♦See  It.  S.  \<0^.  Sfc*.  >  ti»  ^li.  inHuMvi*.  pp.  au3-J<i7.  inclusive,  also  R.  S,  1^70. 
\:m  to  i:n«.  pp.  30:-'i:i.  inclusive. 
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LAW   DEPAKTMENT. 

The  law  department  was  for  the  first  tiiiio  organize<l,  and  the  first 
law  facnlty  was  constitnte<l  as  follows:  Judge  Henry  A.  Hullard, 
Riehard  Henry  Wilde,  Judge  Theodore  II.  McCaleb,  and  Handell 
Hunt.  Professor  Wilde  die<i  in  November,  and  was  sueeeeded  by 
Judge  Thomas  B.  Monroe.  Hon.  Handell  Hunt  eontinued  his  lectures 
until  I)eoeml)er,  18S8,  holding,  likewise,  the  post  of  emeritus  rector 
of  the  law  department  after  the  incoriK>ration  of  the  TnivcMsity  of 
Louisiana  in  Tulane  Univei'sitv.  In  1850  Christian  Uoselius  In^came 
a  professor;  in  IS51,  Daniel  Mayes;  in  1854,  Sidney  L.  Jnhnstm;  in 
1855,  Alfred  Hennen;  in  18r,5,  Alfrwl  Phillips;  in  18(;i»,  ('arleton 
Hunt;  in  1870,  Thomas  Allen  Clark;  in  1873,  Thomas  J.  Scmmes;  in 
1878,  William  Francis  Mellen.  Since  then  Charles E.  Schmidt,  Henry 
C.  Miller,  James  B.  Eustis,  and  Henry  Denis  have  also  lilUxl  <*hairs  in 
this  department.  This  list  includes  the  names  of  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  who  have  grace<l  the  l>ar  of  Louisiana,  an<l  all  of  tlH»m  aiv 
men  who  have  done  honor  to  the  profession.  Tin*  chaii>%  have  not 
been  remunerative,  but  a  seat  in  this  faculty  lias  lH»en  esteemed  as 
among  the  most  covete<l  honors  of  the  profession.  On  tlu»  rcorgani- 
zati<m  of  the  university,  a  faculty,  as  follows,  was  sele<*ted: 

William  Fmncis  Mellen,  LL.  I).,  dean. 

Handell  Hunt,  LL.  I).,  emeritus  rect<u*,  professor  of  (*onstitutional 
law,  commert*ial  law,  ami  the  law  of  evidence. 

William  Francis  Mellen,  LL.  D.,  i)n>fessorof  common  law  and  equity 
jurisprudence,  and  lecturer  on  (criminal  law  and  the  law  of  pleading. 

Henry  Carlet<m  Miller,  professor  of  admiralty  and  internaticmal 
law. 

Henry  Denis,  pn>fessor  of  civil  law,  and  k*cturer  on  tlit^  hind  laws 
of  the  Tnited  States. 

Ratulell  Hunt.  LL.  D.,  died  March  22,  1S92.  He  was  grreatly  distinguished  for 
his  leamiug  and  elotiaence,  and  was  conspicnous  as  a  lawyer  and  friend  of  edu- 
cation durinfc  his  long  and  ilhistrions  career.  His  distinction  in  his  profession 
waM  won  in  litigation  extending  over  lialf  a  century,  con<lu(*ted  before  courts  of 
un(H>mmon  abilit> .  and  his  triumphs  were  achieved  in  comiietition  with  advt^rsa- 
ri<*M  of  the  highest  character  as  jurists  and  advocates.  He  actiuireil  by  industry 
and  the  possession  of  great  talenta  a  national  reputation  as  a  great  constitutional 
jurist. 

His  connection  with  the  University  of  Louisiana,  afterwards  and  now  Tulane 
Tniversity.  extt^uded  ovt*r  the  greater  i>art  of  his  pubUc  life.  He  Ixjcanie  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  law  de|>artiuent  as  early  as  1847,  and.  until  forced  by  declining 
health  and  age  to  retire  from  the  work,  he  lectured  as  professor  of  commercial 
and  constitutional  law  and  the  law  of  evidence.  He  U*came  president  of  the 
ani%'er.Hity  and  filled  that  honorable  iiosition  with  great  energy  until  the  reorgani- 
zation as  the  Tulune  Tniversity  in  1SS4.  His  profound  learning  and  varie<l  accom- 
plishments, hi.H  liberal  and  compreh«*nsive  views  on  all  inii>ortant  ((Ut^Htions,  the 
weight  and  intlut*nce  of  his  personal  character,  his  earnest,  persistent,  and  zeal- 
ous advocM^y  of  the  cause  of  e«1ucation  through  all  phases  c»f  ita  development  from 
the  common  si-hool  to  the  university,  combimnl  to  give  him  a  prominent  place  in 
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the  aniuUs  of  tho  State.  At  the  time  of  hU  death,  and  for  four  years  previooD,  he 
waff  eineritafi  rK*tur  of  the  law  department.  By  his  death  the  university  lost  one 
of  its  oldest  friends  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  one  of  its  most  illustrious  citizens. 

rn>fi»*w<>r  Mcllen,  who  huoccmhIcmI  Mr.  Hunt  h«  <leaii,  after  a  8ervice 
of  t4Mi  y<*ars,  n>Migiio<l  on  a4*<*<mnt  of  ill  health,  and  ^4oon  after  dicnl. 
Mr.  M4*ll«*n  4*njoy<Ml  distinction  at  th«»  liar  of  MiHsinnippi  as  a  profound 
mast«»r  of  the  c*onin)on  law,  and  his  reMid«'nee  in  I^misiana  added  to 
hi.s  n*putation.  He  had  oratorieal  RiftH  of  a  hi^^h  character,  and  was 
a  };ciitl«Mnan  of  sterlinfc  inte^jrrity.  On  his  reHi^cuAtion  a  nM>rpiniaut- 
tion  of  the  de|Nirtnient  I>ei*ame  mnreHsar}*,  and  wan  made  as  follows: 

Henry  Carleton  Miller,  dean,  pn>fcsHor  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
law,  international  law,  jurisdiction  and  practice  of  Unite<l  States 
<H>urts  in  ailmiraltv. 

Thomas  J.  S<*mmes,  professor  of  constitutional  law,  common  law 
and  <N|uity,  conflict  of  laws,  jurisdiction  and  practice  of  Tnited  States 
courts  at  law  and  in  <M(uity. 

Henry  Dimiis,  profc^*«ir  of  civil  law,  civil  chkIc,  and  t*ommentaries. 

Frank  A.  MonnN\  professor  of  commen*ial  law  and  the  law  of  cor- 
|)onitions. 

Harry  H.  Hall,  pnifessor  of  evidenc*e,  ctnle  4»f  practi<H.»  and  criminal 
law. 

Th«*  ^rr«'at  fountain  of  the  jurisprudence  of  I^uisiana  is  the  Roman 
civil  law.  Fnmi  it  the  provisions  of  the  <HKie  are  chiefly  lH)rrowe<l. 
In  other  law  M*hools  lectures  are  sometimes  <lelivere<l  on  the  civil  law 
by  erudite  pnifc^wors  who  have  investipite<l  it  as  matter  of  mere 
resi^anJi.  and  who  l(H>k  at  it  from  the  outside;  but  here  it  is  taught 
by  men  who  an*  tlu»rou}i:hly  saturateil  with  the  civil  law,  who  are 
imbuiNl  with  its  spirit,  verMe<l  in  its  traditions,  and  skilUn]  in  its 
methotls.  The  common  law  is  not,  however.  <lisre^rdtKl,  but  is 
.au^cht  by  a  lawyer  brou^bt  up  under  its  influences  and  traine<l  in  its 
pnM'ti<t\ 

In  a  memorial  of  the  university  to  the  <Hmstitutional  c<mvention  in 
IH7t«,  the  folhiwinir  lanjruaj^e  <Mvurs: 

The  creditable  distinction  of  having  ke|it  up  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  alone 
of  all  the  M*hoi)ls  of  law  in  our  aiuntry,  a  full  course  of  scientific  instruction  on 
the  f^uhjt^t  of  Roumn  cn'il  law.  the  principles  of  which,  drawn  from  the  ** depths 
of  wMom."  prerail  under  onr  jurisprudenc^e  **up<in  the  hankn  of  the  Missiarippi 
as  they  on<-«»  did  uiH>n  tha  banks  of  the  Tilier.**  also  Iwlongs  to  the  department  of 
law  in  th**  iiniTerHity.  The  early  civilians  who  codified  and  (*onm>lidated  the 
jurtMprndenie  of  Louii^iana  were  men  of  profound  1««ming  and  vast  ability  in  the 
civil  law.  Thnmgh  the  laborious  efforts  of  Cliristian  Roselius  and  other  profess- 
ors of  rivil  law.  itJt  a<lvantages  were  inculcated  and  transmitted  with  signal 
ability.  Th«'  re<»ulting  ben«*fitM  m  the  adminij«tration  of  justice  are  tiM)  numerous 
tt»  Im*  |tiitit*Mi  out  on  thf  pr»*sfnt  oivaj«i<>n.  Suftice  it  to  say.  that  the  movement 
9*\vT\  when*  •ilMtTTabtt'  in  fa%-or  *>(  codification  and  the  use  <»f  the  s>'mmetry  and 
•cietititii-  uct-nrsi  y  of  the  civil  law.  Muiplirity  in  the  execution  of  testaments,  the 
s|irt««l  fntm  tht«  State  orrr  the  other  American  Stat««  of  the  doctrine  of  partner- 
ship  in  commeDdam.  and  the  riniug  lilM*ra!ity  in  the  general  law  of  partiMarihip, 
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are  all  traceable  to  the  ttndy  of  the  civil  law  and  the  branches  of  learning  with 
which  it  it  allied. 

In  1884  the  law  department  had  3  professors  and  12  students;  in 
180;j-94,  5  professors  and  70  students.  In  a  word,  it  liad  risen  from  a 
I>eriod  of  decline  and  decay  to  a  position  of  (Himniandinf?  infiiience. 

The  followin|2:  extract  from  the  report  of  President  Johnston,  made 
at  the  commencement,  June  15,  18li3,  outlines  what  is  re^anled  as  the 
distinctive  charact<*ri8tics  of  the  Tulane  law  department : 

The  nnmber  of  Louisiana  students  is  limited  by  the  needs  of  the  bar.  and  I  pre- 
sume we  have  here  all  the  earnest  students  who  intend  to  practice  law  iu  this 
State.  But  students  of  the  Tulane  law  school  should  not  l>e  restricted  to  those 
who  intend  to  remain  in  Louisiana.  We  have  in  Louisiana  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, based  on  the  civil  law  and  different  from  that  which  prevails  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  though  its  influence  is  deeply  marked  wherever  French  or 
Spanish  domination  has  once  obtained,  as  in  Alabama,  Florida.  Texas.  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  California.  This  system  rests  upon  the  rational  foundation  of  gen- 
eral principles  settled  in  a  civilized  age  and  readjuste<l  to  mo<lern  conceptions  in 
the  Code  Napoleon.  The  common  law  of  England  has  been  adopted  as  law  by  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  leaving  out  Louisiana,  except  in  so  far  as  it  had  been 
modified  by  statute.  But  this  common  law  originated  in  the  customs  an<l  codes 
of  the  barbarians,  and  grew  into  a  most  artificial  system  through  the  most  diverse 
and  contradictory  influences.  In  this  country,  with  more  than  40  legislatures  at 
work  to  fit  it  to  local  needs  and  transient  conditions,  the  boldest  and  most  illogical 
changes  have  been  introduced  into  it.  Hence  the  student  who  masters  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  is  a  very  long  way  off  from  either  the  statntes  or  practice  of 
his  State,  and  the  same  might  be  said  if  he  were  in  Great  Britain  itself  to-day 
seeking  admission  to  the  bar.  In  New  York  the  divergence  was  begun  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  and  the  other  States  have  been  breaking  away  from  the  fold  ever  since. 
During  all  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries  previous,  the  chief  modifying  influ- 
ence has  been  the  spirit  of  the  civil  law.  acting  sometimes  directly,  but  generally 
under  the  guise  of  what  is  called  equity. 

Now.  then,  let  us  suppose  that  a  student  who  intends  to  practice  law  in  any  of 
those  common-law  States  desires  a  philosophical  liasis  for  his  knowledge,  a  digest 
of  principles  to  refer  to  and  fall  back  upon  in  the  discussion  of  the  new  questions 
that  are  continually  arising.  Where  will  he  find  it?  Certainly  not  in  the  statutes 
of  his  State,  or  in  the  decisions  which  cumber  the  wagon  train  of  law  reports  that 
follows  the  courts  in  their  annual  progress.  He  can  only  learn  to  look  at  the  law 
as  a  philosophical  system  by  stndying  it  as  a  science  of  comparative  jurisprudence. 
He  must  look  at  any  code  under  which  he  is  to  practice  from  the  outside,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  another  and,  if  possible,  a  more  philosophical  Inxiy  of  law. 
Hence,  if  a  young  man  wishes  to  be  a  great  lawyer  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
he  can  not  do  better  than  learn  the  civil  law  as  it  exists  and  is  practiced  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  as  it  is  taught  in  Tnlane  University,  and  nowhere  else.  In  any  other 
State  such  instruction  must  be  merely  dilettante.  But  here  the  lawyers  speak 
its  language,  breathe  its  atmosphere,  and  are  sattu^ted  through  daily  umc  with  its 
precedents  and  the  principles  which  determine  them.  Hence,  if  students  from 
other  States  would  know  Uie  civil  law,  and  they  ought  to,  they  should  repair  to 
the  Tulane  law  school  to  get  what  they  want  and  what  can  be  ha<l  nowhere  else. 

The  degree  of  liachelor  of  laws  grante<l  by  the  university  entitles 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  conferred  to  admission  to  the  bar  of  this 
Stat«.     The  graduates  of  the  school  include  a  large  numlK^r  of  the 
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iiMNit  n^hfM'Otal)!!*  |>nu*titioiH*rs  of  law  in  Louisiana,  some  of  whom 
no\i  (Hvupy  hi^li  ju<lic*ial  ]N)sition8. 

Tlir  «l«»^nH»  of  lNioh<*lor  of  laws  is  eonferrod  on  those  students  only 
who  shall  have  att<Mid(Hl  two  full  i^oursesof  lei^tures  or  one  full  course 
aftiT  ha\  in;;  pursued  their  studies  for  the  term  of  twelve  months  under 
the  din^'tion  of  a  resi>ei*table  counseh»r  at  law  <»r  in  an  institution 
havin;;  jniwer  to  eonfer  the  dej?rtH»  of  Imehelor  of  laws,  and  who  shall, 
on  examination  by  the  professors,  l>e  found  worthy  of  the  h<mor.  The 
de^n***  waseonferriMl  on  2l*  jM^rsimsin  1^48,  anionic  them  (ii^orge  Eustis, 
Henry  Denis,  and  II.  J.  I.^)vy.  Eight  hun<lre<l  and  three  ]>ersons 
have  lH*4*n  ;;raduat4Ml  as  Imehehirs  of  laws. 

Every  ^rrailuate  must  Ik*  21  years  of  a|fe.  The  <mly  eharjre  made  is 
>M<^  for  tuition  iM*r  sessi^m.  whleh  lasts  alM)Ut  six  months.  L(M*tures 
an»  ^iven  daily. 

The  HUpn*me  i»ourt,  the  various  <*<mrtsof  the  StaUs  thecireuit  <K)urt 
and  the  <listriet  ctiurts  of  the  Tniteil  States  hold  their  sessions  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  whole  iK»rio<l  of  the  eours**  of  le<'tun»s  of  this 
de|mrtment  of  the  university.  Thus,  from  the  aetual  administnition 
of  justii*<»  in  thesi*  <*ourtH,  from  the  disi*U8sions  at  the  Imr  ami  the 
opinions  of  the  leanuMl  judg<^,  as  well  as  fnim  the  hH*turt»8  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  law  defmrtment  of  the  university,  stu<h*nts  have  an 
op|M»rt unity  of  iMH^miinK  a4*<|uainte4l  with  the  theory  of  foreign  laws, 
as  well  a.s  of  our  own  laws,  and  of  familiarizing  themmdves  with  the 
praetiiM*  of  the  State  and  Fe<!enil  inmrts. 

Th«*  library  <if  the  State  has  long  <K*eupie<l  the  floor  over  the  leetun* 
nxMii  in  the  university  building,  dev<it4Hl  to  the  deimrtment  of  law. 
This  library  eonsists  of  nearly  .'M>,UK>  volumes,  and  ineludes  a  highly 
valuable  eiille4*tion  of  fon*ign  and  Ameriean  legal  works  and  of  law 
n*|H>rts.  During  term  time  it  is  ojten  daily  fnun  *J  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 
and  from  I  p.  m.  until  f»  p.  m.  The  use  of  the  lMN>ks  is  s4H*unKl  to  the 
students  frei*  of  eharge,  under  rufes  establisluni  by  the  s4K*n»tary  of 
stat«*. 

rKoFt>i«M.R?»  ill*  THE  LAW   OEPaRTMEXT  oF  THE  rXlVERSlTV  oF    LOl'lSlANA 
Now  xrhAXE    rNIVEKSITV    oF    I^K'ISIAXA-.    KKt)M   ITS  oROANIZATION    IN 

im; 

l*rof4*>?M»r  of  (constitutional  hiw,  iNmimenMal  law,  and  the  law  of  evi- 
denei*:   Kandell  Hunt,  LL.  D.,  emeritus  r<H*tor  (1K47). 

Pn»reH<«orH  of  eivil  law:  Ilenry  Adams  Hullanl  (1^47),  Christian 
H«»m*Imis,  I.L.  D.  (1W»k  Thomas  JefTenMUi  Si»mmes  (ls7:j),  I'arleton 
Hunt.  LI.    D.  (1*^7'»K  James  U.  Eustis  (InS.'J),  Henry  Denis  (1SS|). 

I*n»f»*ss4>r>  of  4Hiiiimon  la^  and  «M|uity  jurispruden<*e:  Ri<*hani  Henry 
Wild**  (1>^47>.  riionias  lU*nt4m  MonnM*  (1^47),  Svdnev  L.  J<ihnson 
{{<*:).  Alfn^l  lit  linen  (IvV.),  Thomas  Allen  Clarke,  LL.  D.  (1S70), 
William  Kran<-is  M«*lU'n,  LL.  D.,  dean  (l>i7>*). 

L«^*tur**r  «>n  common  law  and  iH^uity  jurisprmienc^e:  Daniel  Mayes 
iK»l). 
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Professors  of  admiralty  and  international  law:  Theodore  Howard 
McCaleb,  LL.  D.  (1847),  Alfred  Philips,  LL.  B.  (18C5),  (^nrlelon  Hunt, 
LL.  B.  (18G9),  Charles  E.  Schmidt  (1879),  Henry  Carlet<m  Miller  (1882). 

ACADEMIC   DEPARTMENT, 

The  early  liistory  of  the  academic  department  affonls  a  curious  illus- 
tnition  of  well-meaniug  but  futile  attempts  to  buihi  up  a  collego  with- 
out adequate  means.  Distinguished  men  planne<l,  excellent  s<*h<)lars 
and  instructors  taught,  and  some  able  and  thoughtful  students 
obtaineil  hen*  a  part  of  their  education;  but  tlic  general  result  was  a 
painful  failurt*.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  tli-st  boanl  of 
administrators,  at  a  meeting  held  June  1,  1847,  a  committee  was 
apiK)inteil  *'t4)  reimrt  on  the  e.\i)edieney  of  organizing  the  department 
ot  hitters  and  natural  sciences,  and  on  the  means  that  can  be  com- 
mande<l  to  that  effect.''  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Lister  Hawks  was  eh^cted 
president  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  and  filUMi  the  position  until 
May  1,  184J»,  when  he  removed  fnun  the  State.  Suggestions  were  at 
that  time  also  made  towanl  raising  funds.  The  only  jjractical  outcome 
was  a  ilonation  of  *5<K>  by  (ilendy  Burke  and  a  like  sum  by  Judah 
Touro,  two  public-spiriteil  <*itizen.s,  which  were  de<licated  as  i)rizes  in 
elcH'ution  and  Hebrew.  The  administrators  taxed  themselves  to  pay 
minor  e.\|)enscs. 

The  faculty  was  api>ointed  by  the  pn»sident.  Dr.  Hawks,  and  held 
its  first  meeting  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  mtmth  of  NovemlM»r,  IS4<). 
There  were  prt»s<»nt : 

Kev.  Fnmcis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  prt»siden!. 

George!'.  Anthon,  A.  .M.  (Columbia  t'ollege.  New  York),  professor 
of  (ireek  language  ami  liteniture. 

James  \\.  Auhl,  A.  M.  (Columbia  College,  New  York),  professor  of 
I^aitin  and  Knglish. 

Claudius  W.  S«»ars  (CnitiHl  States  Military  Aca<lemy),  pi-of<»ssor  of 
mathemati(*s. 

S.  Chatron,  pnifessor  of  FnMich. 

The  a4*adeniic  <le|Mirtment  was  oikmic^I  in  the  autumn  of  |sp*»  in  the 
ol<l  medical  <*ollege,  conn»r  of  Common  stnM»t  (now  Tulane  avenue) 
and  Phillipa  street  (now  Cniversity  pla<v),  while  the  building  was 
lH»ing  vacatiMl  by  the  me^lical  deimrtment.  This  building  was  subs<»- 
c|uently  (M*cupi<Hl  by  the  law  de]mrtment  until  isii4. 

The  State  legi.slatun'  was  then  in  mission  in  the  old  capitol  on  C^anal 
strtMv,  and  faihMl  to  make  an  appn>priation  for  the  collegiat<»  depart- 
ment. The  s<*h4N)l  had  ojiemHl  with  so  much  success  that  it  was  con- 
tinue<l  through  1847  by  ctmtri but i(ms  from  its  friemls.  On  NovemlH»r 
:?'i,  1S47,  a  n»solution  was  inismhI  to  organize  a  preparatory  ilepart- 
ment,  which  S4»ems  to  have  gime  promptly  into  effect.  Mr.  (iCNM^ge  C. 
Authou  was  chosen  principal  of  this  s<*h(M»l,  which  was  supporte<l  by 
tuition  fees,  supplemented  by  private  subscriptions.    An  appropria- 
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tioii  t>f  #<'i««5CH»  had  IxHfii  made  by  the  legislature  for  books,  buildings, 
and  apimratUH,  on  (condition  that  no  i)ortion  of  the  money  Mhould  be 
fiaid  for  sitlarieH  of  profeHwirw,  teachers,  or  offieers  of  the  university. 
Th«'  minut4*!4  state  that  ^i,K;{*.»  was  \^U\  for  lNK)ks,  furniture,  ami 
apiiarat  us  for  the  preimrator>'  sc*hool.  Mr.  UiH>rge  C  Anthon  resigneii 
April  l'5,  is^i^i,  and  wa^  sueetHnled  by  Clau<lius  \V.  Sears,  who  hml 
lieen  tutor  of  mathematics  si ni*<»  lH4ti.  Mr.  Anthon  was  <*omniended 
by  th«*  iNtanl  ''for  ability,  industry-,  and  devotion  to  eilueatiou/' 
The  work  was  cMmtinuetl  for  four  years  as  a  preparatory  <lepartment 
by  Pn>fessor  Sears.  In  18«K>,  the  collegiate  faculty  was  organized  by 
the  api)ointmcnt  of  Judge  Theodore  II.  Md'ah^b,  LL.  I).,  as  presi* 
dent;  J.  I>.  R  Ih*  liow,  M.  A.,  professor  of  i)oliticalei*onomy;  Richard 
II.  Chilton,  profc^ssorof  mineralog)' and  geology;  Claudius  \V.  Sears 
(rnit4»4l  Stat4^  Military  Academy),  professor  of  mathematics  and 
physics;  IU*\.  William  C.  Duncan,  I).  I).  (Columbia  College,  New 
York),  pn>fess4)r  of  <Tn*ek  and  I^tin;  Mr.  Man*  Koux,  pnifessor  of 
French;  Hermann  Kohlmeyer,  Ph.  !>.,  professor  of  (vermaii,  Hebrew, 
and  other  oriental  languages,  etc.;  William  K.  Kiddell,  M.  A.,  pro- 
fess4)r  of  chemistr}';  J.  A.  De  Toruos,  professor  of  Simnish  language 
and  literaturt*. 

In  1H51>«5:^,  which  is  style<l  in  the  catalogue  *'the  first  annual  ses- 
sion,'* 15  students  an*  named,  to  4  of  whom  honors  were  ac<*orded. 
For  the  stH*ond  annual  session,  (i  are  graded  as  freshmen  ami  4  as 
sophomores.  The  thirtl  session,  lH5:>-54,  13  students  wen»  enrolle<l. 
Tlic  nN|uirf*mcnts  for  admission  to  the  freshman  <*lass  were  algebra 
thnmgh  e4|uati<msof  the  first  degree,  (Mc*ero*s  Orat ions  against  C-ati- 
line,  Virgil,  Sallust.  and  XenophcmV  Anabasis.  The  programme  of 
studii^  in  the  c*olh*gi*  was  ample  in  mathemati<*s  and  the  classics. 

No  rfH*ord  is  given  of  the  numtx^r  or  names  of  pupils  in  the  academic 
de|mrtUH*nt,  but  l^  honors  were  awardtnl  to  pupils  in  lH51~d2,  and  13 
in  IS.W,'>4. 

Tlu*  total  annual  ex|M*use  for  instruction  in  the  c*ollegi*  was  tl75, 
and  in  the  a4*adcmi«*  defuirtment  fnmi  $0  to  $10  |M*r  month. 

Judge  Mc(  aleb  held  the  ofRce  of  president  from  June  25,  1H5U, 
until  his  n*signation,  June  25,  1H53. 

About  l<V4i  a  small  appropriation  from  the  State  was  obtained,  and 
the  university  building,  corner  Banmne  au4l  (*ommon  streets,  was 
ere<*t4Hl,  and  the  whole  propi*rty  inclosiKl  by  an  iron  fenc<». 

Fnmi  this  time  on  the  institutiim  le<l  a  struggling  and  pre<*arious 
existen<*«*.  The  in^tructors  were  men  of  merit,  but  the  circumstances 
were  unpn>pitiou.H.  Still,  the  graile  of  scholarship  was  respectable, 
and  its  students  filltNl  honoral>le  |MJsitions,  Isith  in  the  army  and  navy 
4>f  the  Conf<Hl<*nite  States,  and  many  are  now  found  among  our  m<ist 
res|H*ctetl  citizen;*- 

On  April  1-.  1^55,  niNinl  is  made  of  a  t*ommunication  from  C.  W. 
S(*«rs,   princi|Ntl  of   aca^iemie  deiwrtmeut  and  dean  ot   i*ollegial^ 
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department,  which  were  then  declared  to  be  identical  by  the  board. 
In  the  meantime,  a  large  part  of  the  university  buildings  was  put 
under  lease,  and  again  sublet  as  ice-cream  saloons  and  club  rooms, 
with  music,  dancing,  beer,  and  wine,  and  for  other  inappropriate 
purposes.  This  state  of  things  was  not  remedieil  until  it  became  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  and,  in  great  measure,  destroytnl  the  reputation 
and  value  of  the  school.  On  September  15, 1S55,  *' nothing  was  done, 
except  by  way  of  informal  conversation,  as  to  organizati(m  of  collegi- 
ate department;''  and  September  27,  *' nothing  done  except  presenta- 
tion of  project  of  law  to  establish  the  university/'  An  organization 
was  made  that  winter,  with  Mr.  Sears  as  dean  and  professor  of  math- 
ematics; Mr.  J.  D.  B.  l>e  Bow,  professor  of  commerce;  Mr.  Clutton, 
geolog}";  Mr.  Kohlmeyer,  Hebrew  and  German,  and  W.  P.  Riddell, 
chemistry'. 

A  new  boanl  entered  upon  their  duties  April  24,  1850.  I)ecem!)er 
23,  185G,  L.  Duffau  was  chosen  principal  of  the  grammar  sch(K)l  and 
professor  of  moral  science;  J.  J.  (Tcntil,  professor  of  French,  and 
W.  H.  Peck,  professor  of  belles-lettres. 

All  appointments  of  professors  and  officers  in  college  and  high 
s<*hool  were  revoke<l  on  April  14,  1857,  to  take  effect  June  1,  1857; 
and  the  east  and  west  wings  of  the  building  were  lease<l  to  Messrs. 
Sears  and  Duffau,  to  be  conducted  as  a  private  enterprises  under  the 
general  su|)ervision  and  imtronage  of  the  boanl.  AYK)ut  110  pupils 
were  in  attendance  during  the  following  session;  in  185t»,  111)  were 
enrolle<l.  February  15,  1860,  the  lease  to  Sears  an<l  Duffau  was 
res<Mn<leil.  In  a  report  to  the  legislature,  the  l)oani  states,  **The  col- 
legiate department  has  not  pn>si>enMl.  The  sc*holars  uuinl>er  40.  In 
the  grammar  sc*hool  there  an*  only  100,  owing  to  the  want  of  resources 
and  not  having  l>een  fav<ired  with  any  appropriations  by  your  honor- 
able b<Klies."     Reciting  the  leaw  to  private  parties,  it  adds: 

Theee  gentlemen  have  not  met  with  tac(*etaH.  and  the  objei'ts  for  which  the 
arranKemi*nt  was  entered  into  with  them  are  far  from  lieinR  attained.  In  justice 
to  Mr.  Seam,  we  will  observe  that  he  is  a  highly  com|)etent  and  attentive  teacher 
and  richly  deeenree  the  reputation  he  enjoys. 

The  institution  closed  In  180i>,  and,  the  war  intervening,  no  eflTorts 
W(*n*  made  from  this  time  for  tt»n  years  to  sustain  an  academic* 
department. 

Dr.  Thcmias  Hunt,  of  the  nHHli(*al  deiiartment,  was  unanimously 
elected  pn»sidentof  the  university,  Man*h  2,  lHr,«.  lle<liiMl  March  2.J, 
1X07.  In  the  announcement  of  his  death,  the  following  minute  was 
made  by  the  board: 

The  administrators  have  reason  to  deiilore  the  Ions  of  an  able,  learned,  and  efH- 
cient  (»fficer.  Cut  off  in  the  maturity  of  a  large  exiierienct*  and  in  the  fullvi(^rof 
his  intellect,  the  cause  of  learning  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  itM  most  able  sup- 
lK>rters,  and  the  department  of  medic'ine  of  one  of  itf«  brightest  ornaments. 

Dr.  Hunt's  services  for  thirty-three  years  in  the  establishment  of  l>uth 
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th<»  nicMliral  and  tho  law  departments  were  ver>'  preat,  and  hiK  inflii- 
en«*<»  on  ih«*  raniT  of  the  nniverwity,  extending  over  ho  lon^  a  jK^riod, 
ini|>n\Hs«M|  itS4*lf  uinhi  th«*  institution.  IliH  l)n)ther,  Hon.  Handell 
Hunt,  was  fhH'ted  April  im  1S*>7,  to  sureetMl  him  as  president,  which 
offic*<*  hi*  held  until  th<*  Tniversity  of  Ix>uiftiana  was  menreil  inTulaue 
rniversity,  in  July,  1SS4. 

RKOROANIZATION. 

After  the  restoration  of  civil  i^overnment  in  I^uisiana  in  ls7t),  (Gov- 
ernor Fnincis  T.  Nich(»lls  ap|)oint<Hl  the  foHowing  boanl  of  admiiiis- 
trat«irs:  Ju<lge  John  H.  Kennanl,  president:  Jud^»  N.  H.  Rightor, 
W.  K.  Seymour,  Alfrtnl  Moultim.  K.  F.  I^villelM»uvn\  Thomas  A. 
Adams,  I).  i\  I^liatt;  John  H.  I^litte,  treasurer.  The  ex-officio  mem- 
ln»rs  were  i»overnor  NichoUs,  Chief  Justice  Manning,  and  Isaac  W. 
Pat  ton,  mavor  of  New  Orleans. 

In  isT:^  the  buanl  of  administrators,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  veste^l 
In  it.determin«Ml  t<iput  into  o[H*rat ion  again  the  academic  <leimrtment, 
S4>  long  mntcmplatiHl.  It  was  organize4i,  and  on  Noveml>er  4,  1878, 
was  o|N*n4*4l  with  11.  H.  Jesse  as  dean  and  pn>fess4»rof  Latin  and  Greek 
and  of  Kngli.sh  literature;  J.  L.  C*rt>ss,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  M*iences;  M.  P.  Julian,  pn>fessorof  French  and  French  litera- 
ture, and  H.  H.  Montgomery,  professor  of  i»enman.Hhipand  (*ommer<*iaI 
i-ours^v  In  the  wonlsof  the  first  catah»gue,  **There  is  no  curriculum, 
or  prescriUnl  course  of  study.*'  All  the  scIuniIh  wen*  dividt*d  into 
thn*««  chi-Hses,  junior.  internuMliate.  and  .H4*uior,  exivpt  the  sc*hools  of 
I^tin  and  <treek,  which  IumI  four  class4*s.  Sixty  students  were  matric- 
ulat4Hl  during  the  year. 

The  luianl  memorialize^l  thecNmstitutional  convention  of  is7i»,  and, 
through  its  action,  ai<l  was  given  for  the  first  time  to  the  acmlemic 
de|mrtment. 

The  e«»n.Htitution  of  is7l>  <*ontain(^l  the  following  provision: 

<  <»N(*KK.\INO    A   KTATK  CNIVKKSITY. 

Akt.  :{'.*().  Th<*  I'niTemity  of  L«»aisuios.  as  nt  prn^ent  e*«tahliiih«Ml  und  lo(*ated  at 
N»'w  i  ^lfaii».  i*  bt-reby  n-o»Kni**"«l  in  it«  thret«  (l«*|Nirtiiient.H.  to  wit:  Tho  law.  the 
wntical.  iind  th«  academical  tle|iartm**uUi.  to  be  Koverned  aii(li*«»ntrulled  hy  appro- 
priate facMilti*i*. 

Tilt*  pMicnU  anagmbly  Ahall.  (T*nu  titu**  ti»  time,  make  soi-h  pruviaion  for  the 
|iro|itT  government,  uiauitenaiu^.  and  ftap|>ort  of  said  State  UniTersity  of  Loiiiai- 
ana.  and  all  the  deiMirtmentit  tber»^>f.  an  the  pnbli<'  necemitiee  and  well  fieinuof  the 
piNipIe  of  the  State  of  Li»aiidaaa  may  rei|mre.  not  to  exi*eed  $10,0UU  annually. 

rnderthi>  pro\  ision  the  legislatun*  made  an  annual  grant  <if  ^l<^<MNl 
eaidi  v«»ar  until  \^^i,  ^."i^ijuio  in  all.  >»hen  it  was  ndievcnl  from  this 
ohiigatioii  by  its  «*«»iitraet  with  the  administratiirs  of  the  Tulane  Eilu- 
rati«»nal  Fund. 

iMtntig  the  n«*\t  twoM»s.Mons  Brown  Ayres  was  apiK>int(H]  pn>fes«*r 
of  phyHi«-?%,  m«i'hani«*^.  and  chemistry;  Roliert  Sharp,  of  (vreek  and 
English;  J.  ilanuo  Deiler,  of  Gemum,  aud  Alcee  Fortier,  of  French, 
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and  a  high  school  was  organized  with  6  instructors.  During  the 
second  session  88  students  were  admitted  to  the  academic  depart- 
ment and  89  to  the  high  school.  The  institution  continued  to  improve 
in  its  facilities  for  teaching  and  in  the  scope  and  quality  of  its  instruc- 
tion, in  its  standard  of  admission,  and  in  its  general  usefulness  until 
its  al)Sorption  into  Tulane  University  in  July,  1884;  but  it  was  sadly 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  means  during  the  whole  perio<l  of  its  existence. 
"File  east  wing  of  the  university  buildings,  which  had  since  been  used 
as  a  high  school,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  medical  depart- 
ment, and  from  1874  to  1877  by  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, was  restored  to  the  academic  department,  to  which  it  was  origi- 
nally dedicated.  This  department  ha<l  alsosecured,  through  the  benefi- 
cence of  Mr.  Tulane,  for  the  sum  of  $20,000,  the  valuable  building  now 
known  as  Tulane  Hall.  This  had  been  erected  as  a  Me<!hanics'  Insti- 
tute, at  a  cost  of  $83,000,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  as  a  State 
building  this  finally  became  the  property  of  the  university.  Mr. 
dmrles  T.  Howard  donated  $1,000  to  start  a  chemical  laboratory. 
The  city  also  transferred  to  the  university  the  control  of  the  Fisk 
Free  Library'.  This  library  itself  nominally  contained  about  8, 000 
volumes,  but  these  were  in  every  stage  of  neglect,  dirt,  and  decay. 
With  it,  however,  came  a  small  fund  yielding  about  $2,500  of  annual 
income,  sufficient  for  the  gradual  growth  of  a  popular  free  reading 
room,  which  has  since  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  university  and 
to  the  general  public.  An  annual  grant  of  $10,000  was  secured  from 
the  State  during  fiv<»  years  of  the  existence  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment. In  its  sixth  session  its  faculty,  including  high-school  instruct- 
ors, numlK'reil  14  pn>fessors  and  assistants,  with  7G  students  in  the 
academic  department  and  120  in  the  high  school.  During  its  entire 
existence  Pn>f.  K.  H.  .lessc*  was  the  dean  of  the  faculty  and  exhibited 
untiring  energy  in  his  devotion  to  its  interests. 

The  Tni  versity  of  Louisiana  owed  much  of  its  success  to  Judge  John 
H.  Kennard,  who  c*ontinued  as  president  of  the  lioard  of  administra- 
tors during  tho  six  sessions  of  its  career.  For  his  intelligent  labors 
in  its  YK*half  he  will  be  remembered  as  <me  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
university. 

PAUL  TULANE. 

Hut  the  time  ha<l  now  arrived  when  the  ajmthy,  the  opposition  even, 
of  a  public  unac(|uaint<Ml  with  the  lienign  iufluenceHof  the  Y>est  phases 
of  (Miucation  was  to  Im«  coniptmsate<l  by  the  intelligent  genen)sity  of 
one  Inrge-heartcMl  citizen.  The  donaticm  by  Paul  Tulane  in  1882,  for 
th<'  higher  <Mluc*ation  of  the  white  youth  of  I^)uisiana,  is  an  epoch  in 
th«»  history  of  the  State.  But  before  entering  upcin  this  branch  of  our 
sul)jcc!,  a  brief  nketch  of  the  man  himself  may  pnive  interesting,  for 
then»  iH  »  ver>*  close  wmnection  lietwoen  any  great  enterprise  and  the 
personality  of  its  projector,  and  Tulane  University  rests  upon  the 
bounty  of  one  of  the  most  humane  of  men. 
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the  iiMMlic'iil  and  the  law  departmentH  were  ver>'  preat,  and  hiw  inflii- 
enei*  <»n  \\u*  ran»er  of  the  univerHity,  extending  over  ho  lonjc  a  |M»riod, 
ini|>n*ss«M|  itH4*lf  iiiNni  the  inntitution.  IIih  bn)ther,  Hon.  Kandell 
Ilnnt,  was  eliH'tod  April  'M\  1S*j7,  to  suecHHMl  him  an  preHident,  which 
offie<*  he  held  nntil  the  TniverHity  of  Ix>uiKiana  was  iuenre<l  in  Tulaue 
rniversity,  in  July,  1SK4. 

REORU  ANIMATION. 

After  the  reHtorat ion  t)f  civil  government  in  l^uisiana  in  IHTO,  (tov- 
ernor  FranciH  T.  Nichcills  apiH>int<Hl  the  foUowing  Ixmnl  of  adminin- 
tntt4)rs:  Jmlge  Jcikn  II.  Kennard,  pn^sident:  Judge  N.  II.  Kightor, 
W.  K.  Seymour,  Alfnnl  Moulton,  K.  F.  Lavillelnuivre,  Thomas  A. 
Adams.  I).  ('.  I^lmtt;  John  H.  I^litte,  treaHurer.  The  ex-oftieio  mem- 
ln»rs  wen*  (itivernor  Xichtdls,  Chief  JuHtice  Manning,  and  Inaac  W. 
Patton,  mavor  of  New  OrleauM. 

In  l>i7S  the  iMmnl  of  adminiHtratorH,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  v<^te<l 
in  it.fleterniintMl  to  put  int4io|R*rat ion  again  the  academic  deimrtment, 
H4>  hmg  contemplatiMl.  It  was  organize4l,  and  on  Novenilier  4,  1S7H, 
was  o|M*n«Hl  with  H.  II.  J<*Hm»  aH  dean  and  professor  of  I^itin  and  Greek 
and  of  Kngiinh  literalun*;  J.  L.  C*rt>SM,  profensor  <»f  mathematics  and 
natural  M*iences;  M.  V.  Julian,  proft^HHorof  French  ami  French  litem- 
tun*,  and  H.  B.  Montgomery,  pnifensor  of  iienmanship  and  i*ommen*ial 
4*ounM*.  In  the  wonlnof  the  first  catalogue,  "'Then'  is  no  curriculum, 
or  pn»s<»rilH.Hl  courst*  of  study."  All  the  si*Iioo1h  wen*  dividtnl  into 
thn*«*  clasm*s,  juni(»r,  internuMliate,  and  H4*nior,  ex<vpt  the  Hc*hools  of 
I^tiii  an<l  <tnH5k,  which  ha4l  four  classes.  Sixty  students  went  matric- 
ulattnl  during  the  year. 

The  Imanl  memorialize<l  the<*<mstitutional  convention  of  is7t»,  and, 
thnuigh  its  action,  aid  was  given  for  the  first  time  to  the  academic 
defmrtment. 

The  4*4mstitution  of  is71»  (*«»ntain<*4l  the  following  provision: 

<«»JfrKRM.H<i    \   KTATK   rMVKKSITV. 

Akt.  :t-Jo.  Tht*  UnireniitT  of  L«»aisuiOA.  as  at  |>n*M*nt  <**(tahliAhtMl  nn<l  loiMited  at 
NfW  i  frlt-skUB.  t<%  b**reby  n«o»((nu«'«l  in  iu  thret«  <le|Nirtmeiit.4.  to  wit:  Thi*  law.  the 
lut^licaJ.  and  tli«  academical  <le|iartm**nta.  to  be  Koverned  aii<lc«mtroIled  by  appro- 
pnate  farultif**. 

Th«'  ^tifral  ai*agmt>ly  nhall.  from  tim«*  to  time,  make  sarh  pruviaion  for  the 
|ir(>|ier  ^tvemment.  uiauitetmnce.  and  HUppurt  of  said  State  UniTeraity  of  Ltjiiisi- 
ana.  and  all  the  <le|MirtiiieDti*  thereof,  an  the  pttbltc  uecewitiee  and  well  lx*inKof  the 
pe«iple  of  the  State  of  I^iaijiiaiia  may  reipnn*.  not  to  ext*eed  $10.0UU  annually. 

(nderthis  pni\  ision  the  legislatun*  madeananniml  grant  of  ^1o,(nmi 
eacli  year  until  lss|,  ^'hijuni  in  all,  ^hen  it  was  ndievinl  from  this 
obligation  by  its  (*«in!raet  with  the  administratiirs  of  the  Tulane  Edu- 
rational  Fund. 

Ihiriiig  the  n«*\!  twoM*s?*ions  Hn»wn  Ayres  wasapiH)inted  pnifessor 
of  physii-s.  nHM*hani4>««.  and  chemistry;  Ridiert  Sharp,  of  <Tre4*k  and 
English;  J.  Ilauuo  Deiler,  of  Gemuui,  aud  Aleve  Fortier,  of  French, 
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and  a  high  school  was  organized  with  6  instructors.  During  the 
second  session  88  students  were  admitted  to  the  academic  depart- 
ment and  89  to  the  high  school.  The  institution  continued  to  improve 
in  its  facilities  for  teaching  and  in  the  scope  and  quality  of  its  instruc- 
tion, in  its  standard  of  admission,  and  in  its  general  usefulness  until 
its  absorption  into  Tulane  University  in  July,  1884;  but  it  was  sadly 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  means  during  the  whole  perio<l  of  its  existence. 
Tlie  east  wing  of  the  university  buildings,  which  had  since  been  used 
as  a  high  school,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  medical  depart- 
ment, and  from  1874  to  1877  by  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, was  restored  to  the  academic  department,  to  which  it  was  origi- 
nally dedicated.  This  department  had  also  secured,  through  the  benefi- 
cence of  Mr.  Tulane,  for  the  sum  of  $20,000,  the  valuable  building  now 
known  as  Tulane  Hall.  This  had  been  erected  as  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, at  a  (H)st  of  $83,000,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  as  a  State 
building  this  finally  became  the  property  of  the  university.  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Howard  donated  $1,000  to  start  a  chemical  laboratory. 
The  city  also  transferred  to  the  university  the  control  of  the  Fisk 
Free  Library.  This  library  itself  nominally  contained  about  8,000 
volumes,  but  these  were  in  every  stage  of  neglect,  dirt,  and  decay. 
With  it,  however,  came  a  small  fund  yielding  about  $2,500  of  annual 
income,  sufficient  for  the  gp'adual  growth  of  a  popular  free  reading 
room,  which  has  since  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  university  and 
to  the  general  public.  An  annual  grant  of  $10,000  was  secured  from 
the  State  during  five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment. In  its  sixth  session  its  faculty,  including  high-school  instruct- 
ors, numl>ere<l  14  professors  and  assistants,  with  7G  students  in  the 
academic  department  and  120  in  the  high  school.  During  its  entire 
existence  Pn>f.  U.  II.  Jesse  was  the  dean  of  the  faculty  and  exhibited 
untiring  energ>'  in  his  devotion  to  its  interests. 

The  University  of  Louisiana  owed  much  of  its  success  to  Judge  John 
H.  Kennanl,  who  continued  as  president  of  the  ]K>ard  of  administra- 
tors during  the  six  sessions  of  its  career.  For  his  intelligent  labors 
in  its  iK'lmlf  he  will  be  remembere<l  ah  one  t»f  the  benefactors  of  the 
university. 

PAUL  TULANE. 

But  the  time  had  nowarrived  when  the  aiiathy,  the  opposition  even, 
of  a  public  unac(|uainte4l  with  the  iKMiign  infiuen(*esof  the  l>est  phases 
of  <Mlucation  was  to  Iw  compensateil  by  the  intelligent  generosity  of 
ouf  hirge-liearttnl  citizc^n.  The  donation  by  Paul  Tulane  in  1882,  for 
tho  higher  tMlucation  of  the  white  youth  of  I»uisiana,  is  an  epoch  in 
th«»  liistory  of  the  State.  But  before  entering  upon  this  branch  of  our 
sul>je<*t,  a  !>rief  sketch  of  the  man  himself  may  prove  interesting,  for 
then*  is  a  very  close  cimnection  lietween  any  great  enterprise  and  the 
personality  of  its  projector,  and  Tulane  University  rests  upon  the 
bounty  of  one  of  the  most  humane  of  men. 
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Taiil  Tulaiie.  th«*  fciunderof  Tiilane  Tniversity,  was  of  lionorable 
extrai'tioti.  Ilotli  liis;rniiidfathoraiHlprt*at-granclfath<»rliol<l  tliiMiflict^ 
iif  pnilMiti*  juclvr«*  at  Tours,  in  Fraii«H\  a  iK)st  whirh  n»inaiiHMl  in  his 
faniilv  nior«»  than  !/»<»  vears.  His  father,  Louis  Tulani*,  was  Iwini  at 
I*ilh\  Fnnu-f,  in  I7«»7.and  whih»8til!  vounjreniiKnitHl  toSant^i  l)omin|jrt> 
with  a  hrothor-in-hiw,  a  wealthy  planter  of  that  isbind,  who  owninl 
nion*  tlian  l'jnni  shiv«*s.  Mr.  Tulane  then*  enjrafrt*<l  in  the  lunil^er 
hu>»ini*N>  with  IMiila<lelphia,  in  which  he  pnw|M»re<l.  In  the  insurnM*- 
tion  of  th«»  slav<*s,  his  bn>th«»r-in-hiw*s  family  was  entin»lv  externii- 
nato^l  and  «»very  vestijre  of  their  pn>|K»rty  de8tn)3*e<l.  Mr.  Tulane  and 
his  wif«»  t'M'aiM^l  fn>m  the  island  in  an  opi^n  boat,  to  find  a  home  in 
17(»1  in  th«»  Tnit^Hl  States.  In  17t»L*  he  .H<»tthMl  at  Cherrv  Vallev,  near 
Prini-eton,  N.  J.,  and  in  171M»  iMHi^ht  then»  the  homestead  of  Piern* 
Antoine  Mahm.  a  distin^uislunl  IMi^ian  exile.  In  this  pirturewpie 
mansion  Paul  Tulane  was  liorn  May  U\  lK<d;  and,  lonjr  years  after, 
it  was  his  summer  n'sidenc*!*,  until  he  iMmght  the  handsiune  hous<'  of 
<fovernor  St(M*kton  at  Priin-etiin,  when  the  old  <lomirile  was  torn  down. 
I^iuis  Tulam*  <li<Hl  in  1H47,  ap»<l  sn.  Ho  l«»ft  live  children,  Loiiis^ 
Victor,  Paul,  Itcrshom,  and  Florentine.  Paul  Tulane's  mother,  to 
whos«»  memory  he  was  tenderly  attaeh<Ml,  di<Ml  in  1S13. 

Mr.  Tulane  sjiid  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  was  uneil- 
ucatiHl,  Init  that  it  was  his  own  fault,  due  to  his  stnm^  iM^nt  towanl 
business.  lie  had  an  elementar}' iMlueation  at  the  private  s<*h(N>l  of 
Mr.  Bull  at  Prin<*t*ton  and  in  the  Smierville  Academy.  Hut  when 
111*  waa  1.5  years  old  his  father  yiehbKl  to  his  soli<*itations  and  allowtnl 
him  to  enter  the  store  of  Thomas  White  at  Princeton.  In  IHIH  Mr. 
Paul  Tidane,  pndmte  jud|^  of  Tours,  in  France,  a  nephew  of  I^>ui8 
Tulane,  came  to  the  rnit4Ml  States  t4>  tniyel  for  his  health.  He  was  a 
man  of  fortune,  learning,  and  |Mi8ition,  an<l  made  a  journey  throufj^h 
the  Siuthern  States  with  eyer>'  convenience  of  outfit — wa;rons,  ridinjr 
hoi>4'^.  and  si^rvant.H.  He  took  his  3'oun^  cousin  Paul  as  his  traveling 
c*om|Minion.  K«*arin^  letters  of  introduction,  he  lieca me  thepiest  of 
many  honi»nHl  and  hospitable  hous«*hohls,  visiting  (tcneral  Jackson 
at  th«'  Hermita;;(*  an«l  .Mr.  Clay  at  I^*xin^ton,  Ky.  His  travi^N  con- 
tinutHl  thn»U)^h  thn*e  yeairs,  so  that  his  youn^  kin.snian  had  the  Immi- 
etit  of  vari«*«|  instruction  in  S4N*ial  inten*ours«»  an<l  of  cl«)s<*  c*ontact 
with  a  (*ultivat4Nl  mind,  Mich  as  is  rarely  obtainc^l  in  youth.  Desul- 
tory th<iui;h  this  iHlucation  was,  it  was  n»fl<M*tiHl  thnm^hout  his  life 
in  a  «|uiet  and  simple  di;oiity  of  lM*arin;;  and  a  dei*orous  afTability 
which,  lb-spite  a  S4»mewhat  quick  tenijM'r,  n«'ver  d«»S4»rtiMl  him.  Mr. 
Tuiane's  \  isit  to  tteneral  .hu'kson  made  a  d«*i*p  impn*ssion  u|N»n  him 
and  ti\«*4l  lii*»  |»oiitical  <-<»nvif*tions,  s^i  that  throughout  his  Ion;;  life  lie 
was  not  onlv  a  «'onsi*»Tent  liut  an  anient  Jacksonian  I>eiii(M'rat. 

While  siijournin;;  at  Nashville  Mr.  Tulane,  hearing  that  the  llrMt 
steaiidMiai  was  s4M>n  to  arrive  fnun  Ni»^  Orleans  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
obiaiintii  his4*ousiirs  |M*rmishioii  and  nNletothat  city  on  horseback  lo 
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meet  it.  ^Vllen  it  reached  Shippingport,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"My  foot  was  the  first  on  the  frangway  and  de<*k  of  the  l)oat."  Curi- 
ously enough,  one  of  the  things  that  most  attracted  his  attention  on 
this  l)oat  was  the  pr<»sence  of  c»ort4iin  Ci*eole  planters  from  Louisiana, 
bringing  their  sons  to  place  them  at  St.  Josepli's  College,  Baitlslown, 
Ky.,and  Transylvania  Tniversity,  at  Lexington.  lie  .said,  **lt  seemed 
a  strang<»  thing  to  me,  and  I  rememlK»re<l  it;  and  I  ha<l  not  live*!  long 
in  l/ouisiana  before  I  thought  I  w<mld  like  to  see  a  gcKxl  college  built 
there  where  the  Ih)Vs  c<mld  Ik»  (Hlueate<l  at  hcnne/"  This  pn)bablv  was 
th<»  origin  of  that  gn»at  puriM)se  which  grew  and  develoiKMl  until  it 
f<mnd  its  exprt»ssion  in  his  endowment  of  Tulan<*  Tnivei'sity. 

In  Noveml)er,  1S22,  Mr.  Tulane  went  to  New  Orlean.s.  The  yellow 
fever  was  then  raging,  and  the  city  was  <leserted.  But  it  illustrated 
the  fearlessness  of  his  character  that  lie  should  select  that  particular 
time,  **Hecausi»,"  as  he  saiid,  **  it  was  easier  to  secure  a  place  there 
when  so  nmny  clerkships  were  vacant  fnun  death  or  alwin<lonment.'' 
Then*  was  not  much  to  do,  and  he  wandere<l  alnuit  the  wharves  an<l 
auction  stores  for  amusement.  ('ai*goes  of  vessels,  abandoned  l>y 
their  captains  and  crews,  wei-e  put  up  at  auction  under  onlei*s  to  s«dl, 
and  the  ginxls  often  went  low.  Seeing  a  large  lot  of  soap,  worth,  as  he 
thought.  H  or  !»  cents  |H»r  iM)und,  going  for  almost  nothing,  he  bid  2 
cents  a  jMiund  for  it,  to  the  extent  of  ♦lt5<>.  The  auctioneer  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  buy  it  all.  On  his  reply  that  he  ha<l  no  more 
money,  the  auctioneer  tohl  him  to  take  the  whole  lot,  ami  he  wouhl 
si»e  him  protectinl.  He  made  the  bid,  deposited  his  margin,  ami  a  few 
days  after  the  auctioneer  n»sold  the  g<MKls,  thus  S4*curing  double  rom- 
missions,  and  handtnl  him*0(K)  as  his  profit. 

Mr.  Tulane  soon  <\stablished  a  business  for  the  sale  of  gciu'ral  sup- 
plies to  planters  an^l  country  merchant.s,  in  which  he  was  very  suc- 
<*<'ssful.  The  Indians  of  north  Missi.ssippi  and  Alabama,  whom  he 
had  visite<l  in  his  tour  in  1S1!»,  wen*  among  his  most  pi*olitable  cus- 
t«)mers.  Mr.  Tulane,  early  in  his  nu^rcantile  career,  rmle  on  hoi*se- 
Iwek  from  Princeton  to  New  Orleans,  via  Louisvilh\  Ky.,  an<l,  as  he 
tohl  his  frien<l,  Mr.  Strong,  '*tlH*  soles  of  his  IwMits  were  worn  away 
l)y  the  stirrups."  At  tliis  time  he  establisluMl  the  house  of  Paul 
Tulane  Jc  (*o.,  doing  business  on  (anal  stn»et  lK»twe«Mi  Chart  res  and 
Decatur,  with  a  bninc*h  in  New  York  known  as  Tulane,  Baldwin  S: 
Co.  He  fnH|uently  nuide  trips  t<»  the  Indian  country.  Tht»  <'hief, 
Leflon\  was  very  friendly  to  him  and  dealt  largely  with  him.  On  a 
visit  to  New  Orleans  with  a  giMnl  nuuiyof  his  i>eopl«*,  the  squaws  wi»re 
much  ph»aMCMl  with  some  sides4id< lies  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tulane.  The 
cliii»f  sjiid  he  wouhl  take  the  hit,  some  forty  in  numlN>r.  Mr.  Tulane 
nMjuest4Hl  that  he  would  allow  him  to  res4»rve  a  f«'W  in  st(M*k,  but 
Lefh>re  .said  he  must  have  all  or  none.  Then,  *'to  blulT  him,''  Mr. 
Tulane  fixe<l  the  pri<»«»  at  *1h  apiece,  but  the  chief  took  them  all, 
though  their  prime  cost  was  but  $0 — but  those  were  days  of  large 
prolits. 
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Mr.  TnUne  mentioned  that  he  had  onoe  bouiirht  a  lar^e  quantity  of 
v<*r>'  fine  wH  blanketa  at  the  port  warden'H  aale  and  drie<l  them  in 
(\»n^i»  S4|tian%  after  which  he  Hold  them  at  an  enormouH  pn)fit.  He 
would  nay,  **ThMt  was  the  best  d ay 'h  work  I  ever  did." 

Though  hi*  Hhow<sl  ^reat  activity  in  visitini^  the  East  (»n  busineHS, 
New  Orleans  waM  the  (*(*nter  of  hiK  interest,  and  he  boast<Hl  that  he 
had  eaten  />!  Fourth  <»f  July  dinners  there.  Nothin^c  incensed  him  so 
niurh  as  any  rethM*tion  on  the  health  of  that  city,  even  In^fore  epi- 
demic's had  be<*ome  rare  viaitJitions.  For  the  last  thirtv  vears  of  his 
business  caret^r,  he  cKvupitnl  the  house  at  No.  10  (Miartres  strt*et  as  a 
clothing  st4)n*.  By  the  exercise  of  industry,  integrity,  and  sound 
jutl^mcnt,  he  s(Mm  laid  the  foundaticm  of  a  handsome  fortune,  and, 
still  iM'tter,  of  a  v^hh]  name.  Pleasant  in  his  manners,  strictly  honor- 
able in  his  dealinpi,  and  prudent  in  his  business,  he  made  large  grains 
and  few  hwm^.  His  life  was  quiet  and  ummtentatious,  ami  his  habits 
simple,  mi  that  his  fortune  Rrew  rapidly.  His  iKMiefact ions  wen*  large, 
and  in  his  charities  he  knew  no  cree<l.  He  gave  with  a  liln^ral  hand 
to  all  worthy  obj<N'ts,  and  es|MM*ially  to  cnlucational  puriMmes.  But  he 
shunmnl  notoriety,  and  the  great  world  knew  little  of  his  goo<l  de<Hls. 
He  was  well  known  in  business  circles  as  a  trustworthy  and  jmlieious 
mert*hant,  but  he  neither  sought  nor  found  any  public  re(*ognition  of 
his  gr«^t  worth.  He  was  prompt  in  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and 
never  hail  a  pie<*e  of  his  |Mii>er  protested. 

In  1K40  he  estimated  his  wealth  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and 
took  the  Arat  real  va<*ation  in  his  busin<*ss  career  in  onler  to  visit  his 
father,  who  was  then  n^iding,  an  old  man,  in  France.  His  father 
ask«Ml  him  t4>  take  a  little  journey  with  him  down  the  I^in*,  which 
they  did  in  a  liargts  traveling  during  the  day  an<l  tying  up  to  the 
liank  at  night.  Mr.  Tulane  said  he  was  mon*  stru(*k  by  the  desola* 
tion  of  Nantes  and  Bonleaux  than  by  anything  els4\  ''  I  saw,**  said  he, 
'*  th«*  gates  of  warehouses  hanging  by  one  hinge,  and  a  <N>bbler  patch- 
ing f»id  ?«li4M»94  in  the  nnnn  of  a  nolde  mansion — almost  a  palaci*.**  He 
(*ontinu«HL  '*  when  that  journey  was  over,  I  aske<l  my  father  why  he 
had  M*l<N*t4*«|  a  mute  so  sad  in  nmny  of  its  as|MH*ts.'*  ''  For  a  purpose, 
my  Min.**  he  replie^l.  **  Nantes  and  lionleaux  wen*  Imilt  up  by  the 
We^t  Intlia  tratle.  The  aUilition  of  slavery  has  dt*stroye<l  them. 
You  will  set*  New  Drleans,  which,  like  them,  is  de|)endent  on  slave 
laUir,  in  like  ein*umstances.  When  you  gt>  himie.  hsik  to  it  that  you 
do  n<»i  risk  all  your  fortune  there.**  Mr.  Tulane  was  much  struck  by 
thes«*  pn»phetie  i^onls,  and.  shortly  after  his  n*turn  to  America,  begmn 
gnMlually  t«>  transfer  a  |M>rtion  of  his  rapitlly  a4*cumulating  wealth  to 
Nt*H  J«*rM*v.  th«»u;;h  not  t4»  the  detriment  of  his  New  < >rleans  estAle. 
rill'*  bn»u;:hf  a  n*ntal  of  nearly  *i»4ij«»»  in  ls»;i,  and,  even,  after  the 
depni-iiitioii  «if  the  maraud  n*4*onstru<'tion,  n*aliztHl  a  ntital  of  #36,U1NI 
in  1"^*^;.'  Thi**  rental  evine«^  the  singular  fon^sight  with  which  his 
iuvei»tmeui9«  wen*  made,  a&  sciuvely  any  other  large  estate  in  New 
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Orleans  had  sustained  so  well  the  chances  and  changes  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  <H?ntury.  But  though  Mr.  Tulane  secured  a  largo  estate 
in  the  North  in  addition  to  his  New  Orleans  proi>erty,  he  estiniate<l 
his  losses  during  the  war  at  ♦1,200,000.  He  was  a  strong  sympathizer 
with  the  South  and  the  Southern  cnuse,  thoroughly  identifying  him- 
self with  its  i)eople. 

In  18G0  he  bought  the  handsome  Stockton  mansion,  with  34  acres 
of  ground,  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  in  1873  this  In^ca me  his  permanent 
home.  The  management  of  his  large  estate  and  the  indulgence  of  a 
taste  for  farming  gave  him  ample  o<rcupation.  Mr.  Tulane  never 
married,  and  his  life  was  very  solitary.  His  habits  were  quite  plain 
and  simple;  to  himself  he  was  even  austere;  but  he  welcome<l  friends 
with  a  cheery  hospitality,  and  hia  hand  was  oi)en  to  every  g(X)d  work. 
He  gave,  it  is  said,  as  much  as  ♦30,(XM)  to  the  I^sbyterian  Church 
and  other  l>enevoient  obje<»ts  at  Princeton,  and  yearly  made  a  distri- 
bution of  a  considerable  sum  to  almost  every  charity  in  New  Orleans. 
Hut  he  resenteil  any  public  notice  of  his  benefactions.  He  was  gen- 
erous to  his  kinsfolk,  and,  indeed,  to  all  who  had  any  claim  upon  him, 
and  to  many  who  had  none.  He  told  the  present  writer  that,  from 
the  close  of  the  war  to  the  time  of  endowing  Tulane  University,  his 
gifts  made  for  the  e<lucation  of  young  men  and  women  averaged 
♦15,00()  p<»r  annum.  During  this  time  his  personal  expenditure  i)rob- 
ably  did  not  e.xct^d  ♦SjKiO  a  year,  if  it  was  that  much.  He  medi- 
tat<Hl  long  and  carefully  on  how  best  to  Ijestow  the  great  l>enefaction 
he  intende^l  for  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Stn>ng,  his  friend  and  agent,  used  to  tell  a  little  a mn^dote  illus- 
trative of  \\w  kindliness  of  Mr.  Tulane's  naturt*.  He  had  written  Mr. 
Tulane  that  the  s4M*<md  st4)ry  veranda  floor  of  a  very  old  and  dilaf)- 
idat4Ml  building  mu.st  l)e  n»newed.  The  reply  was  that  the  rent  did 
not  justify  any  rt»pairs  and  it  was  better  to  tear  away  the  veranda 
altogether.  S4»vt»nil  letters  pa.sse<l,  principal  and  agent  l)eing  each 
tena<Mous  of  his  opinion,  until  Mr.  Stnmg  advance<l  a  final  argument. 
He  wn)te  that  the  s4»cond  story  was  o<i»upied  by  a  woman  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  ehildren,  who  wen*  ai^customed  to  play  ui)on  the  venuida. 
*'Th«»  windows  oi)en  to  the  floor,"  he  wrote,  **and  if  the  floor  is  taken 
away  some  of  the  children  may  go  out  there  and  get  hurt.''  Mr. 
Tulane's  reply  was,  '*  From  the  way  you  put  it,  i>erhaps  you  are  right. 
K4*pair  the  veranda  floor." 

PArL  TI^LANE'S  DONATIDX. 

The  hi.stor)*  of  his  donation  to  Tulane  University  is  as  follows,  as 
given  by  the  Hon.  liandall  L.  Gilwon,  president  of  the  iMuird  of  admin- 
istrators of  the  Tulane  cnlucational  fund: 

On  March  8.  issi,  Mr.  Gkorge  O.  Vanderbilt,  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Tolane, 
accompanied  by  Senator  Theodore  Randolph,  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  formerly  a 
resident  of  Vicksborg,  caUed  upon  me  in  the  House  of  RepresentatiTea.  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt  said  that  he  had  oome  to  Washington  on  behalf  of  Mr.  TnlaDe  to  bear  aa 
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invitntion  to  ine  to  vmx  him  iit  Princeton.  He  did  not  know  for  what  |>unx>8e 
Mr.  Tuluii**  tl«*>ir«Ml  to  hold  the  interview,  but  imagined  that  it  had  something  to 
d  »  with  e<larniiMn  in  I^niNiana.  It  wan  not  until  April  \^  that  engagements  in 
Wjii»tiini:ton  and  Lou)(*iiina  i»ermitt<Hl  me  to  visit  Princeton.  Upon  prenenting 
myiielf  Mr.  Tulane  o)M(**rvtHl  that  my  father  liad  lieen  his  eKtet'me<l  friend  in  early 
tim«*^  in  l^iuinianii,  and  that  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  R.  W.  M<»ntgomery,  had  been 
the  be?*t  friend  ht*  ha<l  ever  had.  He  invite<l  me  into  the  library  and  told  me  he 
desired  to  tlo  Aomething  for  the  (Mlucation  of  the  youth  of  Louisiana.  Taking 
from  hi.H  driiWi*r  a  ]\M  «>f  pn»perties  in  New  Orleans,  he  said:  "  1  desire  to  leave  this 
pn)|)erty  t<>  you.  to  1m*  devotee!  to  tnluc^ation  in  Louisiana."  I  repliini  that  I  could 
not  Consent  to  a<H-ept  a  lie<iuest.  as  the  relations  between  us  did  not  justify  8U<*h  a 
trust,  and  it  might  tie  emliarraHsing,  es|)ecially  as  I  was  in  public  life.  Mr.  Tnlane 
observ«<d  that  he  would  as  willingly  give  me  the  pn>perty  as  to  will  it  for  this 
puri»(*^-  Theren|K>n  1  Maid  that  I  would  accept  the  trust.  The  next  day  I  sailed 
for  Europe,  and  while  at  ( 'a r Is Imd.  (Germany,  projec* ted  a  plan  by  which  the  dona- 
tion Wiis  to  bi*  put  into  effec*t.  This  plan  was  submitte<l  to  Mr.  Tulane.  and  met 
hif*  approval.  Accom|ianying  this  plan  was  a  lett(*r,  which,  with  some  additions, 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Tulane.  It  was  not  until  Noremlier  'M,  IhhI,  that  the  plan 
and  (laiier  were  sent  to  Dr.  T.  <4.  Richardson,  with  the  request  that  he  would  call 
int«)  oiUhultation  Judge  l^harles  E.  Fenner,  Judge  E.  D.  White,  and  Mr.  James 
McOmnell.  who  had  bi*en  designated  as  administrators  by  Mr.  Tulane,  and  put 
tlM*  whoh*  matter  into  sha|>e  aci*ording  to  the  laws  of  Louisiana.  Tht*ir  advice 
was  nl**<i  d»^ire<l  in  th**  SHl«H*tion  of  ailditional  administrators  and  for  the  extH'Ution 
of  th«»  trust. 

Thf  following  i.n  a  c*opy  of  thi»  letter  of  Mr.  Paul  TiilatK*  <loiialiii;; 
his  pn»|MTty  in  Now  Orh^aiis  to  iMlucation: 

PRI.Nt'BTON,  May  .',  /a.v.'. 

M(»flMn».  Kamiau.  L.  <tiiiS4>N.  1'has.  £.  Fdcner,  Jamrs  MKNinneij..  T.  G.  Huh- 

AKi»^»N.  M.  I).,  Ei>WAKi>  D.  Whitk.  E.  H.  Farrak.  p.  N.  8TRONO,  B.  M.  Pal- 

M»R,  I).  I)..  Hi'<iH  Mii.i.KR  Thomfs<»3(,  D.  D.,  Cii.iH.  A.  Whitnky.  8am*l  H. 

Kk>nki>y,  Wai.tkr  K.  Staikkkr,  Cartwriuht  ErsTis,  Hf.xry  Gi.\i>f.r.  John 

T.  Hari»ik.  K,  M.  W  m.iihi.i:v.  and  Wsi.  O.  R<HiF.R.»i. 

Okvti.f.men:  a  rtYidentof  New  Orleans  for  many  years  of  my  active  life,  having 
furuitil  many  frientUhiiis  and  associations  dear  to  me.  and  deeply  sym|Mithixing 
with  Its  iiei>ple  in  wliaterer  minfortunes  or  disasters  may  have  befallen  them,  as 
w«'n  as  U*uig  siiicvrely  deeiruns  of  contributing  U*  their  moral  and  intellectual 
welfart'.  1  do  h«rt*by  fxpres^  t(»  you  my  intention  to  donate  to  you  by  an  act  of 
donation  inttT  Viv<is  all  th**  r**al  t^tate  I  own  and  am  possessed  of  in  the  said  city 
of  Nt*w  <  ^lt*ans.  Stab*  of  l>itii>»iaiia.  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
intellfH'tual.  moral,  and  uidtistrial  i'<lncation  among  the  white  young  persons  in 
th«*  city  of  New  <  >r]«*an<».  State  of  I^uif»tana.  and  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  l*tt«*rs.  th<*  arts  and  M'i«<nc«*w  tlieretn.  my  intention  being  that  the  lienefita 
nhall  U*  appli*««l  aiitl  4*x|s*nd«*d  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Ity  th«*  t«*nn  t*<iii(*atiori  I  mean  to  foster  such  a  course  of  intt*lie<*tua]  develop- 
ment a<»  •»h;tll  lit*  uMt- f  III  and  of  M>lid  worth,  and  not  merely  omam«*ntal  or  9U|)er- 
ticial.  I  mean  yon  should  adopt  the  <*ourse  which,  as  wise  and  go<Ml  men.  would 
niniin*'iid  it!*«-lf  to  yoti  a^  li»«ing  conducive  to  immediate  practical  benefit,  rather 
than  thttm'tical  i^jssibU-  advantage  I  wi«h  you  to  establish  or  foi«ter  institutions 
of  xi  hiicner  gr»d«*  of  l**arning.  w)H*rt*  the  young  isTSiins  to  lie  b>*nefited  sliall.  upon 
due  <*i.inii nation.  >^  found  rom|M*tent  ami  <iualitii*d  for  a^iminMun.  lioth  by  age 
ni.d  pri'Mou**  irainink'.  to  r»'C«»iv»'  the  lii-nefitA  of  a  mon*  ad%'anc(*d  degree  of  educa- 
ttonal  culture 

IntelWttual  a<lvat.ct  ment  t^hotild  be  nnfettere«l  by  se<*tarianism,  but  th«*  pro> 
found  reverencr  I  eotertjun  for  the  Holy  Scnptures  leads  me  to  ex]iress  here  the 
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hope  that  the  educational  development  intended  by  this  gift  shonid  never  antag- 
onize, bat  lie  in  harmony  with,  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Christian 
trnth  contained  in  them. 

I  express  to  yon  now  my  formal  intentions  in  order  to  suggest  to  you  the  advis- 
ability, should  yon  determine  to  aid  me  in  my  purposes,  that  you  should  take  such 
Hte|w  lis  may  bi*  neceHHary  under  the  laws  of  Louisiana  to  enable  you  to  accept  the 
<i()nation  when  made,  thus  giving  me  the  assurance  that  my  purpose,  when  exe- 
cuted, will  be  carried  out  with  fidelity  and  be  rich  in  bountiful  results. 

The  fact  that  property  donated  for  educational  purposes  is  at  this  time  liable  to 
taxation  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  has  occasioned  me  much  embarrassment,  as  I 
should  like  to  feel  tliat  the  citizens  of  that  State,  who  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  donation,  should  enjoy  its  advantages  to  the  full  measure  of  the  value  of 
the  pro|)erty  donateil.  There  are  other  States  whose  laws  do  not.  by  taxation, 
rei>el  such  gifts  in  aid  of  education,  whose  wise  example,  I  am  assureil,  will  be 
followed  l)y  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in  tlas  instance; 
and  1  earnestly  urge  that  you  make  imme<liate  effort  to  secure  the  exemption  of 
this  proiierty  from  taxation,  and  be  constant  in  so  doing  until  your  efforts  are 
successful. 

The  character  of  the  property  donated  is  to  remain  unchanged.  It  can  not  be 
mortgaged,  and  it  can  not  be  sold  nor  encumbered  in  any  way.  except  at  the  end 
of  not  less  than  fifty  years,  as  hereinafter  stated.  Mortgaging  it  or  selling  it.  and 
the  investment  of  the  procee<ls  in  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities,  might  and 
probal>ly  would  lead  to  disaster,  owing  to  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating  nature  of 
the  value  of  securities  of  every  description.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real  estate, 
the  title  to  which  I  intend  to  donate  to  you.  is  well  located  and  can  not  fail  to 
increase  in  value  as  the  city  shall  become  prosperous.  You  must  keep  the  prop- 
erty well  insured  in  solvent  offices  and  in  good  repair,  so  that  the  best  rental 
|M»ssible  may  be  realized. 

Tilt'  plans  and  details  of  any  organization,  corporate  or  otherwise,  must  of  neces- 
sity l»e  left  to  your  own  judgment:  but  I  desire  to  (*ommuuicate  to  you  my  wishes 
in  such  manner  as  to  enable  you  more  fully  to  enter  into  the  motives  which  impel 
me.  thereby  enabling  you  completely  to  enter  into  my  thoughts  and  pun>o8es. 

Of  course.  whatev««r  1  may  determine  to  donate  to  you.  should  you  conclude  to 
organize*,  will  be  (while  leaving  you  the  absolute  owners  of  the  pro|>erty)  with 
the  object  of  enabling  you  in  your  discretion  to  use  the  revenues  for  the  purposes 
alreadv  bv  me  mentione<l. 

I  sugp  Ht  and  recommend:  (1)  That  in  your  organization,  whatever  form  it 
may  assume,  my  friend.  Oen.  Randall  Lee  Gibson,  be  your  chairman  or  president, 
untl  that  Judgf  ('has.  E.  Fenner  and  James  McConnell  may  lie  vice-presidents  or 
vict*  <'hiiirnien.  <  2 )  That  you  provide  for  the  filling  of  any  vacancies  in  your  nuni- 
Ut  by  death,  resignnticm.  or  otherwise,  by  election.  (•'{)  That  while  my  desire  is 
that  \ou  shall  continue  my  puqxMe  for  more  than  fifty  years. nevertheless  I  would 
<  oiiHider  it  no  violation  of  those  wishes  should  you,  when  organize<l,  determine, 
nitt*r  fifty  years,  no  longer  to  perform  the  duties  incident  to  tht*  ownersnipof  this 
'i>roi>erty  which  I  may  donate,  and  the  income  of  which  I  have  exiiressetl  the  desire 
that  you  administer  as  aforesaid.  In  tliat  event  I  suggent  that  you  distribute 
the  proiierty,  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  among  such  eilucational  or 
literary  institutions,  or  for  such  educational  purposes  as  you  may  dettTmine,  in 
the  city  nf  New  Orleans,  as  are  contemplated  by  this  donation.  ( 4  >  In  order  that 
then-  shall  U'  no  doubt  in  reganl  to  my  intentions  I  will  say  it  is  not  my  desire  to 
bind  ynu  to  <iistribute  the  incomes  or  benefits  of  the  fund  or  property  to  any  ]>ar- 
ticiilar  s4'h(»ol.  i^illeg«*,<ir  institution  of  learning,  or  to  create  any  claim  on  the  i»art 
of  any  schixil.  college,  or  institution  of  learning  to  any  distributive  share:  nor  do 
I  design  to  subject  you  collectively  or  indlTidnally  to  any  responsibility  to  those 
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intended  to  be  benefited,  or  to  any  individnal  responsibility  of  any  sort  for  the 
management  of  the  property  and  fond  whicb  may  be  by  me  donated. 

I  bare  entire  confidence  that  yon  will  carry  ont  with  wisdom.  e<iaity,  and  fidel- 
ity my  expresHed  suggestions.  It  woold  be  personally  agreeable  to  me  if  yon 
wonld  retain  the  serrices  of  Mr.  P.  N.  Strong,  of  New  OrleanH. 

In  order  to  prevent  miaapprehenKion.  I  desire  to  say  yon  Hhonld,  of  course,  make 
such  diHbnrst>ment  as  you  may  deem  it  fair  to  expend  in  the  emplojrment  of  any 
neceasary  agentii  or  otherwise,  and  especially  to  keep  the  property  well  insured 
and  in  a  pro|»er  state  of  repair. 

With  deront  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  enabling  uh  to  form  these 
plan^,  and  invoking  His  divine  blessing  upon  you  and  your  connselft.  and  upon  the 
good  work  proposed  among  the  present  and  future  generation  of  onr  beloved 
Cre«mit  Oty. 

I  remain,  with  great  reapect,  your  friend  and  humble  servant. 

Pai'L  Tuij^xk. 

Mr.  Tulan(»*H  first  donation  of  his  real  estate  was  valiUHl  at  about 
$303,001».  He  sulwe<iuently  made  other  donations,  until  the  amount 
given  by  him  aiorreKaUnl  #1,()5<MKN),  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  $7«5,0(K).  It  was  his  expresMMl  intention  to  add  largely  to  this 
sum,  but  as  he  died  without  a  will  these  intentions  were  never  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Tulane  di<Hi  March  23,  1H87,  having  nearly  reached  the  age  of 
80  years,  and  was  hurie<1  at  IMm*<'ton,  X.  J.  lie  retained  a  g(N)d  deal 
of  vigor  and  activity  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  though  he 
sufTere^l  the  usual  penalty  of  longevity  in  the  dei'ay  of  his  physical 
powers.  His  mind,  however,  was  unimiwired  and  his  memory  excel- 
lent. He  was  rather  short  and  heavily  built,  with  strongly  marked 
features,  in  which  dei*ision,  shrewdness,  and  l>enevolence  were  duly 
blended.  The  iNH>ple  of  New  Orleans  and  the  State  of  I^misiana  paid 
to  his  memory  extraonlinar}*  honors.  Thesi*  were  the  siiontaneooa 
tribute  of  gratitude  t4)  one  whom  Senator  (vibson  characterized  as 
*'the  liest  friend  I^ouisiana  ever  had.*^  His  active  brain  and  large, 
warm  heart  are  at  rest,  but  by  the  people  he  had  benefited  his  name 
and  menior>'  are  honored  and  cherished  with  a  peculiar  and  i)ersoiial 
tenderness  and  n»verfn<*e  that  t^'stifitnl  to  his  worth. 

Mr.  Tulane  evince<l  a  ran*  wisiloni,  not  only  in  the  purpose,  but  in 
the  form,  of  his  donation.  He  desigiiatini  clearly  its  obje<*ts,  and  with 
few4*st  {Hissibh*  n^trictionn  left  the  rest  t4>  his  administrators.  What 
he  had  at  heart  was  the  higher  <Hlucation  of  the  white  youth  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  his  gifts  f«ir  this  pur[)ose  were  limite<l  only  by  cimditions 
so  bnia^l  and  Iib«*ral  that  they  enlargi^d  instead  of  restricting  the 
sci»iN*  of  its  UM*fulni*ss.  He  did  not  attempt  to  impress  his  person- 
ality U|Min  his  4*ndowni4*nt.  He  was  a  man  of  great  self-reliance  in  all 
matt4*rHof  huHint-sH,  but  his  modesty — it  might  Ih.»  said  his  humility — 
in  the  diH|MMition  to  In*  niad«*  of  his  IsHinty  was  t4»uching.  Indeed,  he 
obj<*<*t«M|  MTiously  and  stn*nuou.sly  at  first  to  the  us(>  of  his  own  name 
in  thf  title  of  the*  in.Htitution  h«'  pnipos«Ml  to  found.  He  suggested 
La  Ssalle,  De  Soto,  Bienville,  et4*..  as  more  appropriate;  and  it  waaonljr 
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after  serious  argument  that  General  Gibson  won  his  consent,  pointing 
his  remarks  by  a  pleasantry  that  those  heroes  were,  like  Cortex  and 
Pizarro,  adventurers,  and  that  "Tulane  was  as  pretty  a  name  as  any," 
to  which  iti)  wearer  assented. 

Mr.  Tulane  felt  that  the  success  of  his  enterprise  depimded  on  the 
wisdom  of  his  l)oard.  He  had  a  keen  insight  into  cliaracter  and  fifty 
years'  exi)erience  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans.  He  sehK^ted  his 
a<lministrators  with  great  care  and  with  singular  judgment.  He 
valued  most  of  all  prudence  and  integrity;  and,  unbiased  by  per- 
scmal  or  sectarian  prejudice,  he  chose  eminent  and  representative 
citizens,  distinguishe<l  for  ability,  discreti<m,  and  virtue.  But  while 
he  was  aware  perfectly  of  his  own  limitations,  he  justly  pridwl  him- 
self upim  his  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  in  a  field  on  whi(*h  he 
felt  a  perfect  master}'.  He  appoint^ni  his  administrators,  and  left 
the  details  entirely  in  their  hamls.  That  he  was  justilieil  in  his  con- 
fidence is  I>e8t  e\inced  by  the  reganl  constantly  shown  by  the  l>oard 
to  what  it  has  conceived  to  bt*  the  wish  of  the  founder,  even  when 
tacit.  Two  or  three  broad  principles  he  laid  do\ni,  and  they  have 
ser\'ed  as  a  fundamental  law  in  the  work  which  has  been  done.  For- 
tunately,  Mr.  Tulane  lived  long  enough  to  set  the  seal  of  his  appro- 
bation ui)on  its  plan  and  execution. 

The  donation  was  made  for  the  higher  education  of  the  white  youth 
of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Tulane,  with  the  traditi<ms  of  Princeton  before 
him  frtmi  his  earliest  infancy,  and  with  a  profound  resi)ect  for  pro- 
fessional and  i)olitical  distinction,  had  in  mind  as  his  ideal  first  of  all 
a  university.  But  he  ha<i  no  wish  to  glorify  himself,  and  he  was 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  adjusting  every  scheme  to  existing  condi- 
tions and  thorf>ughly  practical  considerations;  so  that,  as  each  step 
taken  was  submitted  to  him  and  received  his  sanction,  he  accepte<l 
the  entire  work  of  organization  as  a  full  and  pro|>er  expn^ssion  of  his 
(»wn  aspiratitms  and  designs.  He  did  not  live  to  carry  thes<'  out,  and 
it  will  l>e  reserved  to  other  friendly  and  benevolent  hands  to  finish 
the  work  he  l)egan. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TrLANE  rMVERSFTV. 

Mr.  Tulane*s  first  gift  was  made,  as  has  been  seen,  May  2,  1882,  but 
the  l)oard,  wishing  to  mature  its  plans  with  duedelilK*nition,  took  no 
definite  steps  until  January*,  1883,  when  Col.  William  Preston  John- 
ston was  m'lected  as  pn^sident  of  the  proposed  institution  of  learning, 
with  directions  to  formulate  a  policy  for  the  administration  of  the 
trust.  Colonel  Johnston  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  I^uisiana 
State  Tniversity  and  Agricultural  and  Mei*hanic4il  College  at  Baton 
Kouge  to  ac*cept  the  position  tendered  him,  an<i  as  s4M)n  as  it  was  fully 
de4*ide<i  to  use  the  fund  in  the  cntablishment  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  New  Orleans  he  entered  upon  the  preliminary  steps  for  the 
foondation  of  a  university. 
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\Vh«*ii  tlu*  ad  mini  Hint  lorn  of  ih«»  Tiilaiie  <Mimrational  fund  lia«l 
4let4*rmimHl  on  the  <*slahlislinient  of  a  university  in  Now  OrleanH  as 
tilt*  \h*s\  um*  of  Mr.  Tulano's  donation,  many  practical  questions  arose* 
as  to  lilt*  form  it  shouhl  take,  its  s<*o|)e.  its  organization,  and  itsmeth- 
ihIs.  TIh*  wonU  of  his  jrilt  r<M|uinsl  the  new  institution  to  Ih»  for  tlie 
higher  iMluration.  to  Ik*  pnietieal  in  its  tendency,  and  to  Ih'  Christian, 
hut  noUMM'tarian.  in  its  e<lue4itional  (h^velopmcnt. 

THK  THKORY   <»F    A    INIVERSITY    AlMiPTKD. 

.Mr.  Tuhim*  had  in  mind  a  university,  and  one  of  eompn»h<»nsive 
seoiM*.  II('  4M»nt«Mtiplat<*4l,  to  use  his  own  words,  an  institution  of  ''a 
hi^hi*r  p^idi»  of  learninjr,"  where  the  youufr  wouhl  * 'receive  the  lM»ne- 
flts  of  a  mon*advan<MMl  ^radc  of  cultun*:**  but  he  addt^l  to  his  admin- 
iHt  rators :  '*Thc  phins  and  details  of  any  orpinizat  ion,  cor|M>rate  (»r  ot  h- 
erwiso,  must  < if  ntM^rssity  Im»  left  t«»  your  own  judjrment."  lle^avel)ut 
few  instructions,  and  thcsi*  of  ^rneral  charact4»r.  but  they  an»  explicit 
and  final.  On  om*  |)oint  he  lays  a  |MH*uliar  emphasis  in  his  act  of  dona- 
ti<in.  Thi^i  is  that  the  <slucational  development  of  his  university 
shouhl  Im»  "  unfctten»4l  bv  siM'tarianism,"  but  **.should  never  antap>- 
nize  tnit  1m*  in  harmony  with  the  in^*at  fundamental  principles  of 
(Christian  truth."  •'••ontaimnl  in  the  Holy  S<*riptur<»8.*'  In  a  country 
whoM*  iiiMitutions  an*  1ias4Hl  uiNm  the  fretMlom  of  man,  in  which  r<*li- 
^iouH  lilM*rty  is  a  fundamental  principle  and  (^institutional  pn>vision. 
uns4*4*tarian  <Mlucation  should  s<N*m  a  lo|?i(*al  s(H|uenee — a  for<*^one  (con- 
clusion. Amon^a  j>«*oph*  whosi*  anc«»stry  have  for  fourte4»n  centuri(*s 
advanced  in  humanity,  |M>wer.  wealth,  and  nundM*rs,  in  (*iviliziition 
and  all  it  implies,  under  the  inspiring  influences  of  (*hristian  t4*ach- 
inpi.  of  (liristian  form.s,  and  m«ist  of  all  of  the  Christian  spirit,  who 
but  a  cynic  and  a  niisanthn>iM*  would  (Muuplain  of  a  r(M|uin*ment  that 
our  4*4luralional  dev<*h>pmcnt  should  \h*  in  harmony  with  the  ^reat 
fundauKMital  principh*s  of  Thristian  truths  llenct*  we  r<*joi(*<*  in  the 
iM'licf  that  we  *'have  Is^cn  ealled  unto  lilM»r1y,"  and  that  we  ''stand 
fast  in  that  lils^rtv  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  frei*." 

The  sun*Ht  ImukI  **(  ?MM*iely  and  the  Mron;ri*st  safejruards  of  law  art* 
not  tho?M*  of  forcf*.  bni  of  morality.  While  Tulane  rniversity,  tlien*- 
fon*.  d«N*H  not  d«Mi>  or  undervalue  d<M*trinal  theolojry.  it  leaves  it  to 
the  «*hur«*hes  and  tlM'itlo^rieal  H4'minari<*s  to  tea<*h  and  enfor«*e.  Hut  it 
a4'«'«*ptH  the  monility  of  (^hrintendom  as  we  a(*<*ept  the  air  we  br<»athe. 
It  is  our  atiiKrHphen*.  an«l  \%ithoul  it  thert*  is  no  \  itality  in  s4K*iety. 
This  morality,  this  c<»de  of  ethies — the  law  writi4*n  for  Mos«*s  ufNUi 
the  table**  of  M4»ne  and  that  golden  rule  from  the  lijis  of  ihe  Master 
whi«*li  cap**  ill*'  Hpin*  of  human  virtue  and  aspiration  -this  morality  is 
th<*  fonn  itiid  spirit  in  whieli  the  soul  of  the  t4*acher  should  iiif1u(*iic«* 
th«*  S4»ul  of  thf  pupil.  .I«*\ft  and  <«entile,  Roman  rath(»lt<*,  Protestant. 
and  iiitid«*l  aliki*  admit  it  as  the  standard  of  human  <M»nduct.     It  is 
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our  piir|xiHi^  to  Hee  that  this  Christian  morality,  the  coiiimon  heritage 
of  man,  shall  i>erva(le  our  teaohinpi,  not  as  a  dry  list  of  rules,  but  as 
the  vital  air  it«elf,  to  inspin«  and  exalt  the  life  of  all,  both  teaehers 
an<l  pupils.  If  the  tea<»her  can  engrave  this  morality  on  the  heart  of 
his  pupil,  he  has  done  his  full  duty  as  a  si'rvant  of  God. 

lleni'e  the  administratoi*s  of  Tulane  Tniversity  based  their  work 
u|N>n  the  idea  of  nonseetarian,  but  C-hristian,  influence.  That  wise 
and  giMMl  man,  Prt»sident  Noah  Porter,  has  said,  '*So  far  as  the  col- 
lege is  true  to  the  lessons  of  science  and  cultuiv,  so  far  will  it  be  anti- 
sc(*tarian  in  its  teachings  and  its  spirit."  These  teachings  and  this 
spirit  should  b<»  as  bn)ad  and  as  sweet  as  Christian  charity. 

.Mr.  Tulane  de<licat(Ml  his  fund  to  higher  education^  but  neither  in 
his  own  view  nor  in  that  of  his  a<lministrators  was  this  expression  to 
Ih»  a<»cepted  in  any  narrow  or  restricted  sens4».  Higher  cduc*ation 
embniced  the  highest  eilucation  in  its  potentiality  at  least.  But  a 
univei*sitv  onlv  could  offer  this.  What  such  a  univcrsitv  mav 
embrace  and  what  it  should  em!>race  was  the  (juestion.  AVhat  should 
Im»  its  departments  and  in  what  grades  of  instruction  should  it  con- 
cern it.sidf ?  The  answer  was  governed  imrtly  by  practical,  partly  b}* 
theort»tieal,  considerations.  The  professional  <lepartmcMits  of  law,  of 
medicine,  and  of  philosophy  weiv  matter  of  I'oursc.  The  Tulane 
administrators,  however,  determined  to  place  IxMieath  thes<»,  as  a  sub- 
structure, a  college  an<l,  prepanitory  to  that,  whatever  agencies  might 
Ik*  deemed  necessary  to  S4»cui'e  adcMjuate  s<*holarly  training,  such  as 
an  academy  or  high  scIum)!.  The  justilicati<m  of  this  phmmmIuiv 
<le|N*nded  partly  u^Hm  the  condition  of  things  in  Louisiana  and  partly 
U|K)n  a  theoretical  consideration  of  the  ess<Mitial  tinity  of  education. 
The  high  s<*h(N)l,  the  college,  ancl  the  univci-sity  prrsrnt  <Minscrutive 
phas4's  of  development  and  instruc*tion.  One  law  governs  all,  <*on- 
formity  to  nature  in  the  evolution  of  the  child  and  man  into  the  high- 
est man  h(NMl.  Education  is  a  continuous  pr<M*css.  It  is  integral.  It 
iM'gins  with  birth,  it  ends  with  death.  It  is  the  development  of  an 
individual  who  preserves  his  identity.  The  cpnsstion,  so  far  as  his 
sch<K)l  tniining  is  ccmeerniMl,  is  one  of  ex|MHliency,  as  to  whether  this 
shall  Im»  eommitt<'<l  to  one  agency  or  to  nuiny  agencies;  whether  he 
shall  be  earried  forwanl  under  a  svstem  harmoniou.slv  ailjusted  in  all 
its  parts  from  lirst  to  last  or  shall  Ik»  subjected  to  irn»gular  and  often 
capricious  (*hanges  of  methtNl  and  discipline. 

In  the  (terman  system,  the  high  s<*h(K)l  and  eolh^ge  are  unite<l  in 
one  institution,  the  (gymnasium,  or  the  Keal-Sdiule,  fnun  wliich  the 
student  is  promoted  to  the  fn»e<h>m  of  the  university.  This  s<»heme 
of  edueation  is  logical  in  combining  1>oth  the  d is<*i pi i nary  stages  of 
instruetion  in  a  single  in.stitution.  In  America  more  n*gard  has  l>een 
paid  to  pra<*tical  considerations  than  to  logical  Htness;  sotl.at  in  New 
Kngland  the  high  s4*h(N>ls  are  often,  in  fact,  colleges,  a n<l  in  the  West 
the  (*olleg(Hi  art*  frefpiently  mert«   high   si*ho<ds,  while   universities 
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»*ven*wrM«n*  art*  <*<)riiple.\  onraiitzat Umn,  i)erforiiiin^  the  rnnctions  of 
lH>th  4'ollfp*  and  uiiiveniity  without  any  rational  differentiation. 

In  framing  a  new  and  tru<*  theory  of  university  organization,  whiU' 
thiNiri'tii-al  |K*rf(M*tion  was  kept  in  view,  repirtl  had  al8o  to  be  {mid  to 
i*xt4*rior  c*t»nditionH — t4i  existing  e<lucational  arrangements,  the  state 
of  hiH>i4'ty,  and  the  iniro<Hliate  proH|HH.*t8  of  the  institution. 

.\BS<)RITIOX   OF   UNIVERSITV   OF   LOUISIANA. 

While*  .Hurh.  then,  wert*  the  fundamental  ideas  adopteil  by  the 
a^lministratorsof  the  Tu lam*  educational  fund,  they  wen^  also  niove<l 
by  cNTtain  praoti(*al  inmsiderations  arising  out  of  the  <*on<liti(m  of 
edu(*ati(»n  in  l^uiisiana  and  its  existing  agen4*i4*s.  It  has  Immmi  seen  in 
the  eoursi*  of  this  narrative  that  there  was  already  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  tin*  skeleton  of  a  university,  which  was  even  then  struggling 
under  unpnipitious  cinMimstAUces  t4)  a4lvanc*(»  the  intert^sts  4)f  iMluca- 
tion.  TIh*  altcrnativ4»  was  pn*sented  4if  establishing  a  new  and  rival 
instituti4»n.  whi4*h  by  its  suiM*ri4»r  wealth  an4l  |)ower  might  eventually 
sap  an4l  4lcstn»y  this  instituti4m,  or  of  assuming  contr4>l  and  supiN)rt 
4>f  Xhv  Tniversity  4)f  Louisiana,  and,  by  ex|mnsi4)n,  impmvement, 
aiul  4l4*v4*l4ipm4*nt,  buihling  up  a  gn*at  university  in  acc4>nlan4*4'  with 
the  nM|uin»nicnts  4if  a  progressive  civilizati4m  an4l  the  stAn4ianls  (»f 
m4Mlcrii  thought.  Th4«  iMianl  4!et4*rmin4Ml  on  the  latter  <*4)urs4»  and, 
by  a  4*<»ntra4*t  with  tin*  State,  4lev4>te4l  its  inc4mie  to  this  pur|N>se,  an4l 
in  4-4insi4|4»rati4m  thennif  nM*eive4l  the  a4lministniti4m  of  the  existing 
university  in  |M*riM*tuity.  The  name  was  4*hange4l  to  the  Tulan4* 
rniv4*rsity  of  l^>uisiana,  an4l  thn*e  ex  olYici4»  memlM*rs  were  acUhMl  t4» 
the  iMianl.  \hv  governor,  th4»  suiN*rinten4]ent  of  public  (Hlu4'ation,  an4i 
the  niavor  of  N4*w  OrU^ans. 

The  university  grani4*4l  a  S4*h4ilarship  4*4ivering  friH*  tuiti4m  t4i  ea4*h 
wnat4>rial  and  h^ginlative  4|iHtrict  of  the  general  asmMubly,  an4l  nMnitt4*4l 
itS4'laim  to  the  annual  appropriation  4»f  #lo,(N)0  from  the  State  pn»- 
vi4le4l  fur  in  the*  4*f>nHtituti4in.  On  the  4>ther  han4l,  exempti«m  fnmi 
tiixati(»n  on  its  pr4i|M*rty  n»sult4*4l  t4>  the  university  fnmi  its  h»gal  status 
as  a  Stat**  instituti4>n.  This  4'4mtra4*t  with  the  State  was  nuuh*  bv  vir- 
lue  4»f  aei  No.  V,\  of  the  g4*neral  ass4*mbly,  appn>ve4l  July  5,  lss4,  ami 
nititi«*d  and  appnivi^l  at  a  general  4»l4H'ti4»n  h4dd  4>n  April  17,  ls><8. 
Thin  aiii«*ti(liiM*nt  was  |ta>s4*4l  with  litth*4ip|Misiti4in  and  by  an  immen.H4> 
IMipular  majority,  evim^ing  the  public  4*4»nti4len4*e  in  the  admin istra- 
ti4m  of  TulaiH*  University  sim***  its  4)rgani2ati4m.  The  Tulane  iMmni 
t4Mik  |x»s5M*HHiiin  4)f  the  University  <»f  I^>uisiana  in  August,  IH-M,  and  in 
the  f<»llo>iiii:;  <>4*tolN*r  the  instituti4m  4>|kmi«h1  under  the  new  au.spi4*4*s. 

TIh-  ai'qtiisition  of  the  university,  with  its  profs-rty,  fninchis4*s, 
and  pn*<«-d«*itis,  limit^Hl  to  some  extent  the  fn*e4lom  4if  thelMianI  in  its 
inim«-«liat4*  aetion.  Whih*  kgally  4*a|mble  4)f  treating  the  4irganiza- 
ti4>n  of  the  existing  instituti4in  as  practically  a  tabula  rasa,  every  4*4»n- 
aiderati4»n  <»f  iMilicy  and  guud  feeling  indicated  that  a  course  exjictly 
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the  contrary  should  be  adopted.  It  was  determined  to  employ  it  as 
the  foundation  of  the  new  university  and  to  preserve  whatever  could 
be  preserved  without  detriment  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  institu- 
tion. Accordingly,  there  was  no  interference  ^ith  the  law  and  medi- 
cal departments,  except  to  give  them  such  i)ecuniary  aid  as  seemed 
necessary  as  the  occasion  arose.  With  the  academic  department, 
however,  the  case  was  different.  It  had  enjoyed  a  brief  existence  of 
barely  six  sessions,  and  was  struggling  along  under  all  the  embarrass- 
ments that  harass  i)overty  linked  with  aspiration.  It  had  done  excel- 
lent work  with  the  means  at  its  command,  but  it  was  still  very  narrow 
in  its  line  of  development.  It  had  been  organized  on  the  plan  of  the 
Tniversity  of  Virginia,  with  a  purely  elective  system.  R.  II.  Jesse, 
professor  of  I^atin,  was  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  there  w(»re  (J  pro- 
fessors: (1)  Mathematics;  (2)  physics,  astrtmomy,  and  chemistry; 
(3)  Greek  and  English;  (4)  German;  (5)  French;  (♦>)  Spanish;  with 
7  assistants  in  the  high  school.  There  were  in  attendance  in  the 
aciulemical  department  70  students,  and  in  the  high  sc*hool  12(>.  On 
taking  this  institution  in  charge  the  administrators  considerately  and, 
as  the  event  proved,  wisely  reelected  all  the  facility  of  instruction, 
professors  and  assistants;  but  the  entire  scheme  of  instruction  was 
remodeled  on  widely  different  lines. 

WHAT   IS  HIGHER   EDUCATION? 

The  first  questions  which  presente<l  themselves  were,  *'  What  is  the 
higher  education?"  and  **AVhat  are  the  Ix^st  agencies  and  nietluKls  a 
university  can  employ  for  advancing  it  in  Louisiana?"  Our  process 
of  development,  beginning  with  the  broadest  conception  of  the  nature 
and  puri>ose  of  education,  was  to  regard  each  of  its  limitations,  exclud- 
ing the  unattainable,  until  a  practical  system  suited  to  existing  con- 
ditions was  clearly  defined.  Education  of  what?  Of  man.  And 
what  is  man?  Hcnly,  mind,  soul;  but  not  Ixnly  and  mind  auft  soul,  as 
is  so  often  ernineously  state<l.  The  whole  man  is  one,  and  thesi»  i>er- 
vading  substances  are  not  jmrts  of  him,  but  con.stitute  his  organism. 
He  is  not,  as  the  Buddhist  says,  a  vase,  containing  an  ethereal  |)er- 
fume,  or,  more  transcendentally  state<l,  including  a  part  of  space  we 
eall  the  soul.  This  is  a  fals<»  analogy,  for  vas4»,  |K»rfume,  and  spac<* 
are  one,  integral,  individual,  ix^rsonal — man.  We  can  not  separate 
spirit  and  matter  in  our  thinking  of  man.  Orthmlox  th(^)logy  p4>ints 
to  a  spiritual  iMNly.  Man  is  not  a  w^ries  of  organs,  functions,  and 
faculties,  however  we  may  analyze  and  index  him.  In  mind,  soul, 
and  Ixxly  there  is  a  divine  or  fwychic  unity.  Hiological  s<Mence 
threads  its  narrowing  path  along  muscle  and  nerve  to  eertain  eentral 
4*ells,  but  then'  it  finds  the  door  shut  and  the  problem  of  life  ins4)luble 
still.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mysticism  that  would  obliteratt*  matter 
is  met  by  the  hard  facts  of  consciousness.  Man  is  one,  and  in  dealing 
with  him,  whether  we  talk  about  mind,  sofil,  or  IxKiy,  we  must  not  for- 
get this  fundamental  truth.     It  is  the  man  we  are  to  eda<^«X^^%x^ 
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whatovor  «1<m»h  not.  on  tin*  whole,  help  the  man  i»  not  g^KXI  education, 
how«*v4*r  plausibly  it  may  rlaini  to  tniin  his  iMNly,  or  his  mind,  or  his 
soul.  If  his  ^yninasti(*s  an*  making  him  a  prizi^  fij^hter  instead  of  a 
Cliristian  athlH4\  thi^y  hurt  inst4*a4l  of  helpin^r  him.  If  his  studies 
are  <*\liaustin^  his  physi(*al  viK<»*  <*r  sapping  his  moral  foundations, 
they  an*  a  rursi*  to  him.  If  his  n*Ii^ious  fervor  or  apathy,  or  his  moral 
8(*rupul4»siiy  or  laxity,  is  warping  his  intelliM*t  or  |M»rvertin^  his  ideas 
of  iMMlily  n^^inifMi.  making  of  him  a  d<*rvish  or  a  voluptuary,  there  is 
Homi'thin^  wnm^r  iu  liin  Hhic*8.  Thus,  then,  edueatitm  is  for  man  in 
th«»  inlvjcrity  of  his  natun* — for  the  whole  man. 

K4lu<*ation,  fnmi  its  foundation  in  tlii*  .sehoolhoum*  to  its  eulmina- 
tton  in  thi*  university,  is  int^^ndinl  totniin  and  enlighten  a  man.  ,  Hut 
how?  Hy  illuminating  his  mind  with  knowhsl^e  an<l  by  training  him 
to  a  mdf-artivity  whi<*h  ran  K>*Hsp  all  its  forms  available  for  his  work 
in  lif4*  so  as  t«»  us4*  them  i^lliriontly.  Of  course,  as  reas4>nal)le  lN*inpi, 
we  an*  iMUind  to  nHMignize  tin*  limitations  uinm  the  individual  and  to 
i-onctMh*  that  thelN*st  <Mlu(*ationof  thel>est  man  ran  only  approximate 
this  id<*al.  liut,  admitting  thi.s,  as  our  obj<*<*t  is  not  meehanieally  t4> 
niaki*  a  men*  iiig  for  the  gn*at  wht*4»l  of  siK*iety,  but  to  round  out  a 
human  lN«ing  to  th«*  fiossibilitios  of  his  natun*,  1m*  they  gn*ater  or  less, 
we  must,  in  tin*  tniining  im|M>s<*4l  U|N>n  him,  n^ganl  <*very  faculty 
and  funrtion.  (*<M>nlinating  th4*m  justly  though  not  equally  for  the 
work  lM*fon*  him  in  \\U\  As  knowlcMlge  and,  in  its  largest  S4*nse,  dis- 
(*ounM*  an*  the  means  employtnl  in  aeademit*  i*ducation,  we  should  first 
en«l4»avor  to  4*«>m*i*ive  what  is  that  sph4*n*  «»f  kn<»wl<Mlgt*  t4)  whi4*h  the 
in4lividual  man  Iin4ls  himsidf  n*lat<*4|  jis  4*4*nt4*r  t4)  (*ir4*umfen*n4*<*.  If 
we  assume  man  an<l  natun*  at  its  |K>l4*s,  we  may  th<*n  4len(miinate 
th4iught  4*onverge4l  u|M»n  man  as  pliilos4)phy;  u|M>n  natun*.  as  s(*i4*n(*e. 
Phihisophy  an<l  sc*ien4*4*  me4*t  an<l  merg4*  in  a  mifhih*  tra4*t,  hist4)ry — 
man's  nH*f>nl  of  man.  An4l  language  may  Im*  Iikene4l  t«»  the  atnuM- 
phen*,  wliieh  iM^stow.s  form  aiHl  4*olor,  an4l  4*ven  life  its4*lf,  u|N>n  this 
4>rlMMl  thought.  The  n»alm  of  know-hnlge — its  totality— I'overing  the 
Hurfaif  of  this  gn*at  glolM«  may  Im»  4t»mpn*hen4l4*4l  within  tln's**  four 
pn»vinee>:  Phil(»?Miphy.  M*ien(*<*,  lli^«l4»ry,  languag4*.  The  human  mind 
that  tiiid-H  \\>  s«»lf-a«'ti\ity  stirre4|,  that  ris4»s  alN)ve  men*  animalism, 
must  ha\4*  diM*ourN«*  in  all  iIh**^*  four  grand  ili visions  of  tin*  ntmpleti* 
sphen*  of  human  knoul«Hl^r:  jumI  a  mumbMl  a4*a4lemi<'  <*4lu4*ation,  one 
that  Isif  h  informs  ami  trains,  must  tlo  it.n  work  in  4*a4*h,  for  4*a4*li  4*xer- 
eisi's  s4*|Minit«*  funetion^  and  fa4*ulti4*>  «if  tin*  man,  and  ea4*h  supplies 
a  n4»e<l«Hi  fund  «»f  (nvi.  TIm»  \%  ider  this  <liMMMirs4»  jind  the  high<*r  its 
reaeh,  the  mor«*  nobly  d4M*«»  the  mind  fulfill  its  di'stiny.  I»ut  no  4>ne 
human  mind  ean  i!ra?«p  all  kno^ih^dge.  Ifen<*e  4*aeh  of  th<*s4*  gran4l 
diiinion**.  phil«»*«4»phy.  hi*«t«»iy.  language,  and  .M*i(*ni^*,  in  its  prineifml 
nNi!ii)*«.  and  in<'h)ding  niaiheniatic*^.  while  th«*y  must  Is*  4*niployed  as 
tlie  «*ni<'i<'iit  a;;eiit<*  in  a  lilsTal  <*dueation,  <'an  n«»t  1m*  studi4*4l  4*\haust- 
ively,  but  4*aiii  onl\  Is*  n*pn*s4*nte4l  in  it.     We  can  not  give  the  ^hole 
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range  of  philosophy,  but  merely  its  method;  we  can  but  touch  in 
detail  upon  some  segment  of  history,  while  looking  at  it  from  afar  as 
a  eosinos,  and  ingraft  in  the  learner  the  spirit  of  historical  inquiry. 
Science  can  be  taught  in  three  or  four  of  its  branches  only,  and  in 
language  we  nuike  a  bare  compromise  with  |H»rfection  of  expression. 
Yet  no  e<lucati()n  will  l>e  a  really  harmonious  evoluticm  of  the  human 
mind  and  character  in  which  we  do  not  to  some  extent  employ  each  of 
these  chief  factors. 

The  practical  ciuestious  involve<l  as  to  the  special  form  or  branch  of 
knowltnlge  to  Im»  studied,  and  the  amount  of  it,  are  mattci-s  of  detail 
to  Im»  determintHl  in  each  institution  and  for  each  individual  by  var}'- 
ing  ability  ami  nee<ls.  This  proiMM*  adjustment  and  coordination  of 
stu<lies  is  among  the  lM*st  tests  of  e<lucational  ability.  All  the  facul- 
ties are  to  1h»  educatinl,  but  not  equally.  All  edu<*ati(m  is  a  compro- 
mise, an  approximation.  The  perfectly  educat^Ml  man  is  an  ideal. 
The  learner  has  si)ecial  work  in  the  world;  so  that  while  he  should  be 
evenly  develope<l,  nofuncticm  c<mdemned  by  disuse  to  atn)phy,  the 
gnulual  strengthening  of  all  the  partsof  his  natui*e  should  tend  to  the 
reenforcement  of  his  stnmgest  aptitudes  for  the  i)erformance  of  the 
imrticular  work  to  which  he  is  called.  His  studies  should  Ik»,  must  be, 
disciplinary;  but  there  is  no  g<Hxl  reas<m  why  they  should  not  furnish 
him  with  knowle<lge  usc»ful,  indisi>ensable  even,  in  the  lines  of  thought 
and  action  along  which  he  will  prcM*<H»d  in  his  future  career.  Hence 
the  pra<'ti<*al  necessity  of  parallel  cours<»s  of  study  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent linesof  life — the  learned  profes.sions,  the  applications  of  science, 
and  the  industrial  pursuits.  Hut  these  (mght  not  to  be  indelinitel}* 
niultipli<Ml,  so  as  to  throw  parents  or  students  uiM>n  tlu»ir  own  resources 
in  selecting  a  course,  but  should  clearly  |)oint  out  the  line  to  W  pur- 
Hximl,  In  view  of  the  absoluti'  unfitness  of  immature  stud(*nts.  and 
even  of  parents  of  mon*  than  onlinary  inti»lligence,  to  dc»terminc  the 
due  pro|)ortion  and  pro|>er  s<Miu<»nce  of  studies,  oin»  of  the  most  diffi- 
<*ult  pn)blems  of  |>e<lagogical  S4*ience  for  pn)fessional  exjK^rts  even,  it 
was  d(*termined  to  establish  a  limited  numlM»r  of  courses  of  studv  for 
ihedisriplinary  ;!:radeof  (Hhu*ation.  These  parallel  coui-ses  wc»reinade 
as  nearly  as  possible  <M[uivalent  in  the  time  and  intelh^'tual  encM'gy 
required  for  their  n>mpletion.  They  ri.s<?  ami  ramify  from  the  pupiKs 
entraiiee  u|H>n  his  coll(*giate  <'are4»r  through  a  four-years  eoui*seto  his 
graduation  as  a  l>achelor,  whieh  is  hehl  to  In*  the  legitimate  college 
degrt?e. 

THYSlrAL   crKTlKK. 

One  furlh(*r  (HUisideration  remains  iM^ftin*  givin^r  the  working  plan 
of  the  institution — ihepairt  assigned  t<»  physi(*al  eultun*  in  our  sehiMm^ 
<»f  (Mlueation.  It  is  a  plain  pro]K>sition  that  physieal  eulture  sliould 
Ih>  in  harmony  with  intelle(*tual  and  niontl  cultun*,  lN)th  as  to  means 
and  ends;  and.  again,  that  the  «*\ig(*neies  of  eity  life,  the  inadequacy 
of  funds  t4i  supply  all  wants,  and  the  facility  of  humanity  in  adjust- 
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iD^  itflelf  to  imperative  conditions,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  ages, 
point  to  intelliH*tual  training  a^  the  chief  means  in  education,  and  to 
its  illumination  for  indirectly  aidinfir  and  gtiiding  physical  and  moral 
cultun*.  ThiN  is  not  so  difficult  practically  as  theoretically.  Intellec- 
tual tnlucation  is  chiefly  by  inspiration,  by  awakening  and  stirring  the 
mind  t4i  self-activity,  t4)  oliser\'e«  to  reason,  and  to  judge.  Hence  it 
nect*twarily  lea<ls  the  way  in  rational  evolution.  So  of  moral  and  phys- 
ical e<lu<*ation,  self-conducteil  under  wise  guidance;  they  are  better 
than  any  system  of  constraint.  In  making  our  choice  among  the 
many  forms  of  physical  culture,  practiced  with  greater  or  less  success, 
roilitar>'  drill,  g>'ninastic  exercises,  athletic  s|K)rts,  and  others,  we 
«dopte<l  manual  training  as  that  which  combines  the  most  elcmenta  of 
good  for  the  young  student  of  high-school  grade,  on  whom  we  made 
it  compulsory.  Of  all  the  forms  of  physical  culture  it  is  the  most 
difficult  and  exi>ensive  for  him  to  obtain  by  his  own  exertions  or 
without  special  instruction;  its  practicalutility  is  the  most  obvious, 
and  its  (*omplex  o|)erat ions  affortl  the  liest  mental  discipline.  With 
the  college  career,  practice  in  handcraft  took  the  form  of  professional 
training  for  those  intending  to  pursue  any  of  the  various  lines  of 
engin<^ring.     Their  aim  and  pur|)om^  wer«>  different. 

It  was  not  in  the  iiower  of  the  university  to  afford  such  g>'mnastic 
instru<*tion  as  was  considered  desirable  to  its  college  students,  but 
this  wa.H  less  to  be  regretted  here  than  elsewhere,  as  most  of  our 
students  have  the  choice  and  opjiortunity  of  horseback  exercise,  row- 
ing, and  o|)en-air  games,  and  have  generally  availed  themselves  of 
one  or  an<»ther  of  thes<*.  There  art»  only  about  eighty  rainy  days  in 
the  year  in  New  Orleans,  though  the  rainfall  is  5<>  iM*r  cent  heavier 
than  in  the  Northern  States.  Then»  are  ver>'  few  days  during  the 
session  when  students  ran  not,  on  favorable  grounds,  indulgi*  freely 
in  f<Mitball,  Ikaselmll,  and  other  s|)orts.  Their  practi(*i«  was  at  first 
mueh  liniite«l  by  tin*  lfM*ation  of  the  university  buildings  in  the  center 
of  the  eity,  luit  this  is  now  renHMlie<l  by  their  removal  to  the  suburbs, 
when*  ample  and  well-iirainiHl  gniunds  afford  ever>'  opportunity  for 
athletic  sfMirt. 

IiKPARTMENTS  OK  THE   rXIVERSlTY. 

Thf  a4*(|UiMti«»n  of  the  I'niversity  of  I^Mii.siana,  with  its  franchises 
an<l  valuable  buihlings,  gav(»  prartiral  shai>e  to  the  puqioses  <»f  the 
Tulam*  iNMinl.  It  n^solve^l  that  "evolution,  not  revolution"  was  the 
pro|M*r  lin«*  «»f  pn>gn^ss.  The  Tulan«*  University  of  I^niisiana  was 
ai-conlin^iy  orgjinizi^l  to  ini'ludi*  Tulane  College,  th«»  Tniversity 
|)eiMirtni«*ni  «»f  Phihisopby.  tli«*  I«aw  I><*|»artment,  the  MiHlical  l>e|mrt- 
ni«*nt,  and  sul»?MHjuently  thfn-  ^hs  add(*<l  the  II.  S»phie  Newcomb 
M«*in«»rial  l'oll(•;^»  for  Youn;;  WomcMi.  and  tem|)orarily,  as  an  adjunct, 
thi*  Tulan<*  High  Si*hool. 

Any  really  philosophical  system  would  discriminate  sharply  between 
the  dogmatic  instruction  of  tender  youth,  the  disciplinary  training  of 
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collegiate  life,  and  the  liberal  culture  of  the  university.  Education 
was  at  a  very  low  level;  half  of  the  voters  of  the  State  could  not  read 
or  write;  ignorance  was  paramount.  There  was  not  a  high  school  or 
academy  of  high  grade  in  the  State  from  which  to  draw  a  supply  of 
well-trained  students,  except  the  high  school  of  the  university,  and 
there  wen*  no  students  studying  in  the  State  with  reference  to  univer- 
sity e<lucation.  We  hud  to  ci*eat4^  a  demand  for  higher  (Hlu(*2ition,  as 
well  as  to  supply  it.  It  was  evidently  a  necessity  for  the  university 
to  avail  it^telf  of  its  own  high  m*hool,  for  the  time  Ix'ing,  1>ot]i  as  a  pre- 
imratory  department  U)  the  college  and  U}  fix  a  grade  and  standard 
of  WKicmdary  education  to  which  other  schools  should  conform.  Hence 
it  was  continu4Hl,  hut  enlarge<l  and  improved  in  its  faculty  and  facili- 
ties, with  the  temporary' puriK)se  of  maintaining  it  sol<mg  as  it  should 
1h»  deeme<l  necessary.  No  fixe<l  period  was  set  for  its  duration,  but, 
to  the  gratification  of  all  friends  of  education,  the  lai>M^  of  ten  years 
has  sufficed  l)oth  to  attest  the  value  of  its  services  to  secondar}'  and 
higher  education  and  to  witness  the  establishment  and  gniwth  of  pub- 
lic and  private  sc*hools,  which,  under  the  fostering  en(*ouragement  of 
the  university,  will  go  far  to  fill  the  gap  made  by  its  dis<*ontinuance. 

The  Tulane  High  School  was  organize<l  by  the  api>ointment  of 
Pn>f.  Ashley  I).  Hurt  as  head  master,  with  an  able  corps  of  instruct- 
ors. Mr.  Hurt,  after  prei>aratiou  as  a  student  in  the  ITniversity  of 
Virginia  and  in  the  l>est  universities  of  Germany,  had  imssed  through 
the  various  grades  of  private  instructor,  high-sch<M)l  princMpal,  and 
tHiUege  president,  attaining  a  witleeminenceas  a  successful  and  inspir- 
ing tea<*hcr.  lie  brought  a  ri|»e  s(*holai*ship  and  engaging  |>ers<mal 
qualities  to  his  work,  and  the  nine  years  of  his  leadership  in  high- 
school  (Hlucation  in  I^)uisiana  is  a  marke<l  epoch  in  tin*  development 
<»f  siH.H>ndar>'  ethication  in  the  State.  In  lHi)4  theTuhine  High  S<*h<K)l, 
in  the  flooil  tide  of  its  iM>pularity,  imssed  out  of  existence,  leaving  the 
legacy  of  a  noble  example  of  scholarship  and  moral  influence  to  the 
numerous  classical  lu^mlemies  that  have  arisen  in  emulation  of  it  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Head  Master  Hurt  was  electe<l  to  the  chair 
of  (treek  in  the  university,  a  chair  henceforth  separated  from  that 
of  English. 

During  the  |M*ri(Ml  of  the  existence  of  the  high  schtNil  manual  train- 
ing, in<*luding  woodwork,  inm  work,  and  drawing,  was  nMiuiriMl  of  all 
the  students,  with  a  few  ex(*ept ions.  The  exi>erience  of  this  insti- 
tution is  alt^igether  in  favor  of  manual  training  as  a  most  us(*ful 
branch  of  general  education,  llie  good  it  has  done  can  hardly  Ix* 
overestimated. 

COLLEGE  AND   TNIVERSITV'. 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  as  t4>  the  propriety 
of  temporarily  employing  the  high  school  as  an  eilucational  factor, 
none  could  arise  as  to  the  fltness  of  carrying  on  the  college  and  uni- 
versity under  one  administrative  organization.    They  are  manifestly 
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consecutive  phasef)  of  development  and  instruction,  as  is  evidenced 
by  their  union  in  so  many  important  institutions  of  this  country, 
which  ignore,  indce<l,  their  radical  and  essential  difference.  But, 
be<*auso  they  deal  with  consecutive  and  hence  different  educational 
conditions,  i*orresponding  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  p*^wth  and 
evolution  of  the  student,  it  seemed  profK^r  sharply  to  differentiate  the 
university  from  the  college.  The  transition  from  the  g^^mnastic  stage 
of  cHlu4*ation  in  the  college*  to  the  higher,  freer  atmosphere  of  lil^eral 
thought  and  culture  of  matured,  independent  research  that  should 
per\'a<le  university  life  should  l>e  felt  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the 
studies  and  methods  of  these  suci*essive  dejiartments.  The  problem 
before  the  administrators  of  Tulane  University  was  to  hold  fast  to 
the  true  theory  of  a  university  and  yet  adapt  it  to  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  society  in  Louisiana. 

The  line  between  university  work  and  collegiate  or  academic  work 
was  shari>ly  drawn.  The  former  was  made  elective  and  of  the  moat 
advanc*ed  charai*ter.  The  latter  is  embraced  in  a  series  of  etiuivalent 
curricula,  extending,  after  a  three-years  preparatory'  course,  through 
four  years  in  the  college,  all  leailing  up  to  the  degree  of  Ijachelor  of 
artis  with  or  without  distinction,  according  to  attainment. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  reorganization  of  the  university  great  stress 
was  laid  uixin  the  agencies  and  appliam*€n4  for  the  teai'hing  of  the  high 
scb<M>l,  in  which  the  foundation  was  laid  for  intelligent  and  system- 
atic college  c«)urses.  The  Bureau  of  E<lucation  has  in  its  valuable 
publications  given  a  full  desi*ription  of  the  manual-training  school 
which  was  used  as  the  workshop  or  lalKiratory  of  the  Tulane  High 
School.  It  was  not  intended  to  tea<*h  trades  to  young  men,  but  to 
make  them  exi>erts  in  the  principles  and  handicrafts  of  wochI working, 
ironworking,  and  ma<*hine  i-oustruction.  The  appliances  were  as 
nearly  |M*rf4H*t  and  the  scheme  of  instruction  as  thorough  as  in  any 
instituticm  in  the  Vnite<l  Static,  llie  effort  was  nia<le  to  dignify  and 
elevate  lalior  without  interfering  with  more  abstract  pursuits.  No 
revolution  in  etluration  was  aime<l  at,  but  rather  moral  ex|mnsion 
and  development  thnmgh  the  cultivation  of  recognize^l  an<l  valuable 
mental  and  physii*al  functions  and  activities,  the  whole  syst^mi  <*onsti- 
tuting  a  munded  and  harmonious  evolution  of  the  student  as  man 
and  citixen. 

As  manual  training  has  l)een  found  to  lie  a  valuable  a<ljunct  to 
intelle<*tual  cultivation,  a  <*<msideral>le  amount  of  |>nu*tii*e  in  wood- 
working was  re<|uinH|  even  in  the  classical  course  of  the  high  s<*hooL 
In  the  <»ther  f*(Mirses  the  manual  instruction  was  carritnl  further,  and 
inrlud«*<l  imttcni  making  and  forging  inm  and  st4*4*l.  The  work  pro- 
ctH*<li*<l  step  by  htep«  fn>m  the  easier  to  the  nion*  diflicult  operations, 
and  was  calculates!  t4»  imimrt  a  fair  tb^gree  of  skill  an<l  a  general 
practical  knowledge  of  tools,  materials,  methods,  and  principles, 
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rather  than  the  nicety  of  execution  which  can  be  acquired  only  by 
long,  time-couHuming  practice  within  a  limited  range. 

The  exerciHes  were  Helected  with  reference  to  healthy  muscular 
development,  and,  by  a  suitable  alternation  of  shopwork  with  dans- 
room  studies,  the  pupil  was  enable<l  to  nmke  more  real  progress  in 
intellectual  gn)wth  within  the  sch(N)l  years  than  could  l>e  gained  by 
fatiguing  devotion  to  study  alone.  The  interest  of  the  student  was 
stimulattMl  by  keeping  in  view  utility  or  l)eauty  in  the  objects  con- 
st ructe<l.  The  shopwork  nmnipulation  constituUnl  an  excellent 
preparatitm  for  sul)sequent  laboratory  practice  of  all  kinds,  and  was 
the  solid  foundaticm  of  the  mechanical  and  engineering  courses  pur- 
sued in  T\dan(»  College;  or,  should  the  student  be  oblig<»<l  to  tenni- 
nate  his  m*hooling  with  a  high-school  course,  then  his  nuinual  training 
was  of  great  advantage  in  fitting  him  for  his  life  work,  whatever 
o<*cui>ation  he  might  engage  in.  Kducatitm  in  whi(*h  the  manual  ele- 
ment has  a  share  is  [Mrticularly  suitable  for  thos(»  who  are  to  assist 
in  developing  the  industrial  n»s<mnH»s  of  the  country. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  was  considered  as  a  language,  or  mo<le  of  expressing  ideas, 
and  as  l)eing  therefore  scarcidy  less  im|)ortant  than  linguistic  study, 
on  acc^ount  of  its  disciplinary^  as  well  as  it«  direct  practical  value. 
All  the  high-school  pupils  were  taught  more  or  less  of  fnK.'-hand  and 
m<M*hanical  drawing  and  design,  ac<*onling  to  the  neinls  of  the  differ- 
ent (*ours4»s.  While  the  artistic  side  was  not  alt<»gether  neglected, 
attention  was  dirtH*te<l  mainly  to  the  industrial  aspe<Ms  of  tlie  subject. 
The  exercisers  consistcnl  mostly  in  dniwing  <iire<»tly  from  the  objects, 
while  the  pupil  was  also  instructed  in  the  various  auxiliary  geometri- 
cal problems  and  the  conventional  devi<»<»s  which  facilitate  clear 
expression.  The  student  was  expect e<l  to  olwjerve  constantly  the 
Halation  of  the  object  to  the  nuxie  of  its  repn^sentation,  and  to  l>ecome 
Si'lf-<lire<*ting  without  wasting  time  in  copying  the  delineations  of 
others.  As  the  work  a<lvanc<Ml  the  imagination  was  cultivatiMl  by 
the  considenition  (»f  projections  and  shadows,  and  by  drawing  ideal 
s4'ctions,  by  sketching  from  memory,  and  by  making  original  designs. 
Such,  in  brief,  was  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  and  pursued  in 
th4»  Tulane  Manual  Training  School. 

The  fa<*ulty  of  the  high  school  and  manual  training  s4*h(N>l  (M)n- 
sisttnl  of  its  a<*complished  heati  master,  assisted  by  fnun  twelve  to 
twenty  instructors  of  various  grades,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  service*  require<l. 

TULAXK  COLLEGE. 

Tulane  College  was  organizinl  to  cover,  with  four  years  of  solid  <*ol- 
legiate  instruction  and  training,  the  s<*iHmd  gr<*at  phas<»  of  lilM*ral 
e<lucation.  Its  purpose  was  to  train  and  discipline  the  student  for 
the  professions  or  for  leadership  in  the  Hui>erior  walks  of  the  manifold 
and  ever-widening  spheres  of  active  life.    Applicants  for  admission 
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t4>  the  fn*»hiiian  clmiK  of  the  iH>Ue^  were  re<[uireil  to  stand  an  exami- 
nation u|M)n  the  l»ran<*heM  taught  in  the  hi^h  Hch(Mil  or  in  other  instt- 
tuti«»nHof  equal  ^rade.  Applieants  for  admisHton  to  any  mlvaneed 
rhiMii  or  s|MM*ial  iMMirs«»  of  the  eollep»  or  to  the  university  were  exam- 
in«H|  on  a  fair  equivalent  of  the  studies  previously  eoniplet^Hl  by  the 
class  or  in  the  (*ours4*. 

Five  i'«iurs«»s  of  sttidy  wen*  arran^jTCMl,  with  pn»serilMMl  lininehes,  all 
leadiii^r  to  the  <Ie>cr«H»  of  Imohelor  of  arts.  Thesc»  course's,  thou|i:h 
leading  to  difTen*nt  pursuits  in  life,  were  parallel  an<l  nearly  <M|uiva- 
lent  to  the  amount,  pro|M>rtion,  and  exa<*tness  of  the  tniinin^  and 
instruetion  afTonh*<l.  They  were  nKslifie^l  from  time  to  time  as  exi)e- 
rien<N»  dietatiMl. 

In  the  ^nMipinj^aiid  sm*eessicm  of  studies  in  thes(M*ours4«s  in  aeeord- 
ain*4*  with  the  th4M>ry  of  <Hlueation  set  forth  alK>ve,  op|M)rtunity  waa 
aflTonUHl  t<»  obtain  sueh  infommtion  in  all  the  ^reat  realms  of  human 
knowl(f<lp'  as  should  1m>  <*cmsidered  rfH|uisite  to  a  lilR^nil  education. 
Hut  still  ^n^ater  re^anl  was  had  t4>that  rin^mms  training  of  the  facul- 
tifm  which  develofMi  intelbn^tual  en<>n?y  and  moral  isiwer.  It  was 
intendiMl  that  the  tiejjree  of  Imchelor  of  arts,  which  cn)wns  em»h  of 
th4*s4»  tive  courw^s,  shouhl  Im*  an  honest  t4*stimonial  to  solid  ac<|tiire- 
ments. 

The  difTen*net»  in  the  courses  was  simiewhat  in  the  se<iueni*e  of  the 
subjiH'ts.  largely  in  tin*  amount  of  tin*  {Mirticular  branches  pursucil, 
and.  t4i  a  (*«*rlain  e\t4*nt,  in  the  su  list  it  ut  ion  of  studies  4M|uivalent  in 
amount  and  as  nearly  so  as  isissible  in  intrinsic  and  disciplinary  value 
to  the  Htudent. 

The  (*ours4*s  wen*  denominat4Hl,  res|MK»tively,  classical,  literary, 
physical  M*ien(*4*,  natunil  scien4*4\  and  mec*hani(*al.  Ka4*h  ha4]  four 
clasci4*s,  whieh  nMaineil  th(*  time-htmonH]  nanu*s  4)f  freshman,  sopho- 
m(»n*.  junior,  an<l  s4*nior.  In  ea4*h  C4>urs4*  of  stU4ly  and  in  ea4*li  year 
4if  that  e«iurs4*  it  was  siiti^ht.  by  a  pro|H.*r  and  lop<*al  arranK<Mnent  of 
studi4*s,  to  earr>'  forwanl  the  instru4*tion  and  the  traininfr  t4>  a  ^ven 
pra4*tieal  en«l. 

The  dejjn»4*  of  t»a4'h«*l(»r  of  arts  was  fNinfemMl  for  the  sucH*es8ful 
aA-coiiiplishment  of  any  one  tif  the  five  n^pilar  C4mrs4*s  imniHl,  and 
students  of  extnionlinary  merit  hail  a4ld<Ml  tii  this  the  wonls,  ''with 
4listin«*tiiin.** 

At  the  risk  of  stmii*  pmlixity.  iMit  to  exhibit  clearly  the  line  of 
development  and  the  ;;i« literal  plan  an<l  idea  of  th<MHlu4*ation  ofrere4l 
l4i  its  Mudi'nis,  th«'  s4»h«*me  of  studii^s  and  hours  of  nK*itati(m  per 
we4«k.  as  taken  fn»ui  the  eatahi^ue  tif  lss?i-si»,  is  ^iven  hen»with.  The 
si'heiiit*  underwent  an  annual  n«vision  by  the  faculty,  antl  was  very 
;;nidnall\  iti«Mliti«H|  t«»adjuHt  it  totli«*  ne4*4lsof  stud«*ntsand  tin*  n^sults 
of  t*\|M*ri«*n«M<  in  its  working.  Thus  it  s4*rv<H|,  when  the  time  arriviHl, as 
thf  t»:e«i*«  on  Hlii«'li  th«*  t«*a4*hinK  of  the  4*«ille;;e  was  dividiMl  in  the  ulti- 
mate n'oruani/Jition  of  ls'.i4  lM*tw4H.Mi  the  <*olle^e  <»f  arts  ami  S4*ieuee6 
and  the  i*ulleKe  4if  Ufchiiulotf}'-    The  followiofc  i« the  scheduleof  1^88-89: 
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rSIVKKSITY   DEPAKTHEXT  OP  PHILOSOPHY   AND  SCIENCE. 

Bill,  iis  huH  Inh.*!!  HtAtiKl,  tlu*  aim  of  the  administratorM  was  *'to 
c'stahlish  a  ^n^at  iiniverHity/'  and  to  cari*}^  this  grand  purpose  into 
full  <*fT(H*t  it  was  iM*n*<Mve<l  that  c*ollegiate  work  must  be  considered 
as  m<*n*ly  auxiliary  to  the  advanced  phase  of  university  education, 
and  tho  lint*  must  Im3  distinctly  dra\i'n  between  these  two  successive 
gnuli^s  of  tslucational  development.  This  principle,  clearly  stated  at 
the  oiitm*t  as  a  fundamental  feature  of  its  or^jfanization,  has  always 
Inhmi  c<»nsist4Mitly  adhered  to  in  theory  and  practice  by  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. It  has  l)een  applied  with  logical  rigor  to  all  applicants,  and 
no  oni*  has  Ikhmi  enrolle<l  as  a  university  student  who  did  not  hold  a 
!ia4-calaun*ate  degree  from  a  college  of  goo<l  standing.  The  result 
has  Innmi  that  students  are  now  attending  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
warrant  the  organization  of  classes  and  the  arrangement  of  pre- 
s(*rilKMl  courses  for  graduate  work*  leading  to  appropriate  degrees. 
The  evolution  of  the  university  proper,  or  department  of  philosophy 
and  scien(*e,  has  fiiuiUy  lieen  fairly  and  fully  formulated. 

ORADrATB  WORK. 

If  the  AtQdent  in  a  coI1«k<^  shcmld  feel  and  act  as  one  under  anthority.  the  gradu- 
ate <if  Ui4*  college  who  entem  upon  his  nniTemity  career  in  the  department  of  phi- 
losophy  and  srifnce  should  recognize  that  he  is  called  to  higher  culture,  which 
does  not  simply  permit,  but  demands  lilierty  of  choice,  the  exercise  of  independent 
thought,  an  earnest  attempt  at  ciriginal  investigation  and  individual  conviction. 
Herein  he  must  receive  the  inspiration  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  purroe  his 
8tudit«  hy  the  scientific  method,  under  the  guidance,  hut  not  under  the  authority, 
of  a  pn>ffSsor. 

Actmg  upcm  this  view,  we  differentiate  sharply  between  the  work  of  the  college 
and  the  Wftrk  <»f  the  university  in  its  higher  de|iartment 

We  leave  to  the  college  the  dim*iplinary  work  of  education  to  be  pursued  by  ool- 
legiste  t>r  g]rmnastic  methods.  We  reserve  for  the  students  In  the  department  of 
philono|ihy  and  science  that  high**r  culture  pursued  In  the  scientific  spirit,  whidi 
Is  trtk*  univemity  work.  If  few  in  number,  yet  thfrie  university  students  must  be 
collfge  icraduatei*.  not  merely  oillege  students  graded  as  university  students. 

Wt*  admit  X*t  our  university,  as  candidates  for  degrees,  the  graduates  of  our  own 
and  other  colleges  with  fairly  •Hiui%'alent  reiiuirements,  and  such  other  persons  as 
shall  pam  a  satisfactory  examination  <m  liranches  of  knowledge  and  studies  fulljr 
ei|uiva]**nt. 

Ik-ijrwt  j$,  i  rrmduateK  of  Tulane  College  and  other  accepted  candidates  who  shall 
purnuf  f  I  >r  t  Wo  yean*  an  appn  »veil  (*our«e  of  study  in  the  universit  y  in  three  branches, 
one  I'lajoraudtwo  minor.  AeltTtecl  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  faculty,  and 
who  shall  iia^  a  sattiifa4*tury  examination  and  jiresent  a  written  thesi**  acceptable 
to  the  i>n»«itU*iit  and  faculty,  will  receh'e  the  degree  of  msstnr  of  arts. 

Th**  ilt*gr»<«*  «if  did'tor  of  philosophy  will  lie  given  for  a  further  prescribed,  or 
appf'V*-*!.  ri>nrw  of  •itndy  in  Tnlan**  University,  pursued  for  two  years  more  under 
lik«*  omilitiofi!*  and  with  Hurh  «>xceUen<*«*  and  i*uperior  attainments  as  to  warrant  it. 

All  uiiivipiuy  cour^eii  of  study  shall  at  the  time  of  their  nelection  be  classed 
eitht-r  ;v*  phil'^Miphcal  or  technical,  acomling  to  the  nature  of  the  work  rwiuiied. 

Any  pliil«vMfphiral  c**iirse.  whether  clsffsical.  literary,  or  scientific,  shall  lead  to 
the  ilegree  <if  master  of  arts.  The  technical  courses  shall  lead  to  appropriate 
engini<vring  degrees.    But  no  degress  are  uranted  eioe^  to  rarident  aludenta. 
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Graduates  of  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  OoUege,  or  female  graduates  of 
other  accredited  coll^^es  of  the  first  grade  who  have  received  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
or  B.  Sm  may  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  miiversity  instruction,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  Uie  A.  M. ,  or  a  technical  degree,  upon  the  completion  of  a  coarse  of 
stndy  equivalent  to  that  required  of  male  graduates. 

Scholarships, — The  board  of  administrators,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
post-graduate  study,  has  offered  to  graduates  of  Tulane  College  and  other  institu- 
tions of  good  standing,  15  scholarships,  of  $150  each,  which  shall  be  given  upon 
the  conditions  stated  in  the  following  rules: 

Students  seeking  appointment  to  university  scholarships  must  make  application 
in  writing  to  the  faculty,  giving  an  outline  of  the  proposed  courses  of  the  post- 
graduate study.    Appointments  will  be  then  made  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Each  scholarship  will  entitle  the  recipient  to  free  tuition  in  the  university 
department,  and  $150  per  annum,  payable  in  monthly  instalments. 

Holders  of  university  scholarships  will  be  ezfiected  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
advanced  study  in  the  lines  of  their  respective  courses.  They  shall  not  engage  in 
outside  business,  and  may  be  called  upon  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  assistance 
to  the  professors  under  whom  they  are  studying. 

All  appointments  wiU  be  for  one  year,  but  the  holder  of  any  scholarship  may  be 
reappointed  for  one  additional  year. 

Applications  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  before  June  1. 

The  purpose  of  these  university  scholarships  is  to  encourage  young  men  who 
have  gained  distinction  in  their  college  studies,  whether  in  our  own  or  in  some 
other  college  of  like  standing,  to  continue  a  chosen  line  of  study  to  the  highest 
point  of  attainment.  To  this  end  their  preparation  must  be  in  an  institution  of 
recognized  standing  and  high  grade,  with  some  reasonable  parity  to  the  amount 
and  thoroughness  rec^uired  of  our  own  students,  and  they  must  hold  the  bach- 
elor's degree  as  an  evidence  of  what  they  have  done.  Then  it  becomes  a  question 
of  selection  among  the  candidates  for  vacancies,  which  must  be  decided  by  com- 
parative merit  These  scholarships  are  not  awarded  to  students  seeking  to  enter 
uiK>n  professional  studies  in  the  law  and  medical  departments. 

All  university  courses  of  study  shall  be  assigned,  approved,  and  conducted  by 
the  university  faculty. 

iirvHt  prcHHiire  has  been  brought  to  bear  to  secure  degrees  for  non- 
resident students,  but  it  has  been  deemed  inexpedient  to  relax  the 
striftness  of  the  rule  requiring  study  in  the  university  and  under  the 
eye  and  dirtKJtion  of  the  professors  in  charge.  This  has  restricted 
the  number  of  students  matriculated  in  this  department,  but  in  189:3-94 
there  were  21  such  students  engaged  in  graduate  work.  This  encour- 
a^iiifX  increase  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  stimulus  affonled  by  the 
hcmorary  mdiolarships,  12  of  which  were  fille<l  during  that  Mission. 
Th«»  temptations  to  an  early  entrance  on  active  life  are  very  great  in 
a  large  commercial  city  and  among  a  needy  people,  and  it  requires  a 
strting  desin*  for  the  higher  eilucation  to  resist  them.  Happily  this 
spirit  has  been  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  our  youths. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

It  is  now  proper  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  Tulane 
College,  leaving  out  all  further  consideration  of  the  high  school,  which 
has  been  sufficiently  described,  and  the  university  department  of  phi- 
losophy and  science.    Now,  in  1894,  it  is  entering  upon  a  new  epochs 
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In  which  it  in  intended  that  it8  development  shall  be  logical,  consist- 
ent, and  along  the  highest  lines  of  inlucational  effort. 

At  the  cloHiMif  the  session  of  189.V94  Tulane  College  ceased  to  exist 
under  that  name  and  title,  and  hereafter  its  functions  will  be  per- 
formed by  two  colleges  instead  of  one.  The  following  resolutions,  laid 
befon*  the  mlministrators  of  Tulane  University  by  President  Charles 
F!.  Fenner,  May,  1893,  and  mlopted  by  them,  contains  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct statement  of  the  plan  of  organization  adopted  by  the  board. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amendment  of  the  State  oonstitation  creating  Tnlane 
l^nirerrity  gives  to  the  board  of  administrators  snob  **  powers  as  may  be  neoea- 
aary  to  develop,  control,  fostar,  and  maintain  it  as  a  great  university  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.**  the  administrators  have  determined  upon  carrying  forward 
their  plan  of  organisation  and  developing  its  germinal  features  into  permanent 
form. 

The  following  resolutions,  reported  by  the  committee  on  education  and  adopted 
by  the  txiard  of  administrators,  embody  the  dominant  principles  and  plan  of 
reorxaniration  proposed  by  the  late  President  Qibson: 

1.  The  i*oiistltutlonal  contract  between  the  State  and  this  board  of  administra- 
tOTH  emphaKixes,  as  its  main  purpose  and  object,  the  duty  of  this  lx>ard  to  **  create 
and  devt'lop  a  great  university  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans;**  and  in  accordance 
therewith,  as  well  as  with  the  known  wishes  of  Paul  Tnlane,  this  board  now  reo- 
ognixee  and  announces  the  creation  and  development  of  such  a  university  as  the 
proper  field  and  object  of  its  future  action. 

S.  Uigh-echool  instruction  is  not  embraced  within  the  functions  of  a  university, 
and  the  Tulane  High  School,  which  up  to  this  time  has  rendered  necessary  and 
invaluable  service,  should  now  lie  discontinued,  and  accordingly  the  board 
announces  that  the  same  will  be  discontinued  after  the  end  of  the  ensuing  seasioii 
thereof,  terminating  in  June,  InM.  After  the  present  session  no  Htudents  will  be 
admitted  below  the  intermediate  grade.  Scholarships  thereafter  granted  under 
the  law  or  by  this  iKwrd  will  not  entitle  the  holders  to  admission  below  the  inter- 
mediate grade.  Provision  should  be  made  to  (ximplete  the  high-sohool  instmctioii 
of  all  students  on  the  rolls  in  June.  1H94,  who  nhall  then  have  successfully  pasMd 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  subfreshinan  class 

•i.  In  th4*  meantime,  the  president  of  the  university  is  requested  to  devote  his 
attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  means  to  secure  the  establishment  of  high 
schools,  public  and  private,  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  State,  having  compe- 
tent teac*hers  and  a  uniform  course  of  studies,  selected  and  adapted  to  prepare 
studentA  for  adniisiiii»n  to  the  c«»lleges  of  the*  nniversity,  and  to  formulate  and 
reciimmend  to  the  ImmhI  such  plan  for  encouraging  such  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies an.  after  examination,  he  concludes  will  be  most  effec*tive. 

4.  The  nniversity  Hhall  comprise  the  following  colleges,  vix:  (1)  A  college  of 
medicine :  i  2>  a  college  of  law :  (:i)  a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  woaieD : 
(4)  a  college  of  arts  and  nciences :  (5;  a  college  of  technology,  and  such  other  ool* 
leges  as  may  hereafter  Iw  fwtahlishe«l.  The  first  three  colleges  above  named  shall 
cotisijit  of  the  eiisting  Medical  Defiartment.  the  I^w  Department,  and  the  H.  Sophie 
Newt*omb(  ollfge:  and.  while  the  board  reeerves  their  existing  organixatioas  aa 
subjt^tJi  fur  future  consideration  and  action,  it  is  not  deemed  advisaUe  for  the 
prt'sent  to  interfere  with  them. 

'».  Tht*  prem'Ut  tfvsU'm  of  inut ruction  and  organixation  of  Tulane  College  shall 
continue  nntil  the  end  of  the  SfSiiitei  of  IHWi-IM,  subject  to  such  modifications  aa 
may  \ «  deemed  profier  to  pn«pare  the  way  for  the  transition  to  the  system  provided 
in  the  folluwing  resolutioos. 
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6.  There  shall  be  establiflhed,  to  take  effect  at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
of  1894-lHOri,  two  distinct  colleges,  Tiz:  (1)  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  devoted 
specially  to  training  in  the  stndiee  appropriate  to  a  liberal  education  and  generally 
embraced  within  the  classical,  literary,  and  scientific  courses  now  in  force  in 
Tnlane  College :  (2)  a  college  of  technology,  devoted  specially  to  training  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  mechanical  and  other  arts,  and  generally  in  the 
studies  now  embraced  within  the  existing  engineering  coarse,  and  in  others  similar 
and  cognate.  Each  of  these  colleges  shall  have  a  separate  faculty  and  organiza- 
tion, and  shall  pursue  courses  of  study  to  be  prescribed  by  the  coinbine<l  faculty 
of  the  two  colleges  and  the  university  faculty  proper.  Until  otherwise  ordained, 
the  president  of  the  university  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  and  the  president  of 
the  faculty  of  each  of  said  colleges.  The  satne  person  may  be  a  member  of  each 
faculty,  and  the  students  of  lK>th  colleges  may  be  grouped  in  common  classes  for 
instruction  require<l  in  both  courses,  but,  as  rapidly  as  means  admit  and  numlwr 
of  students  retiuires,  the  distinctness  of  the  two  colleges  shall  be  progressively 
increased. 

7.  There  shall  be  also  a  university  faculty  proper,  over  which  the  president  of 
the  university  shall  preside,  composed  of  members,  who  may  also  belong  to  the 
college  faculties,  engaged  in  poet-graduate  instruction,  which  shall  furnish  instruc- 
tion to  graduates  of  the  colleges  and  of  other  institutions  of  like  grade,  in  advanced 
courses  to  be  prescribed  by  said  university  faculty. 

H.  Steps  shall  be  at  once  taken  to  provide  necessary  and  proper  buildings  and 
improvements  on  the  grounds  opposite  Audubon  Park,  to  which  the  academical 
departments  of  the  university  should  remove  as  soon  as  compIete<l,  and  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1894-95. 

What  liHs  Imhmi  iuHH)inpliHhe<l  towanl  earrjiii^  out  thi.s  compn^hen- 
sive  plan  may  In'  HtattMl  hh  foUowH: 

The  arraiifXcMnontH  for  the  removal  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
(leimrtmeiitH  of  the  university  have  Ikhmi  complet4Hl. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  laid  with 
im[>osing  i*eremonies  and  in  the  presenile  of  a  large  audieiUM*  on  Sat- 
unlay,  January  27,  18114. 

The  grounds  pur(*hase<l  by  the  administrators  of  the  Tuiane  FaIuch- 
tional  Fund  as  the  new  UK*Htion  for  the  university  are  extensive  and 
adminibly  adapte<l  for  the  punxiw*,  having  5S2  fiM?t  front  on  St. 
Charles  avenue,  facing  Audulxm  Park,  and  extending  <.ver  1 2,000 
fet»t  in  narmwing  lines  towanl  the  n»ar  of  the  city. 

About  IS  acn*s  have  l>een  set  apart  as  a  campus,  an<i  ui>on  this  the 
following  buildinpi  have  Ikmmi  erectiMl: 

1.  A  <H)llege  of  arts  an<l  sc-iences. 

2.  A  physical  lalM>nitory. 
.J.  A  chemical  laUiratory. 

4.  A  ^nuip  (*(msistiiigof  the  mcM*hanical  and  electrical  lalM)mt4>ries, 
drawing-nMuns,  and  workshoi>s. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS   AND   S(MEN('KS. 

The  Collejre  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  largest  of  thesi*  structures. 
It  is  of  Iknlford  stone,  and  is  locateil  200  feet  from  the  line  of  St. 
Charles  avenue,  faeiuK  Audubon  Park  and  the  river.     It  has  a  frontage 
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•  if  j.v»  fi»«*t  •*  iiickt's.  a  dopth  of  «!*.»  Uh^X  «»  inehos,  with  basoment,  two 
>ttirii-<«.  aiiil  attir.  iiiakiii;:  a  li(*i^ht  of  7<>  fiH't  fniiii  the  ground. 

On  ill**  tiP^t  tl(H>r  are  l(N'atc*<l  tlio  ofTii*es  of  the  tioanl  of  adminis- 
trat«ir>,  thi*  presiih'iit  of  the  university,  the  soeretar^' of  the  univer- 
sity, four  iiMiuis  for  the  library,  a  faculty  room,  assembly  hall,  la^lies^ 
n-adiii;;  hnmiis.  and  three  ehu«s  nMinis. 

On  Thf  MKMiiid  tlo<>r  an»  s«*ven  ehiss  rooms,  two  U»cture  rooma,  two 
larji-  n»«ini>  f«»r  I  In*  Liiiton-SurK<»t  Art  (iaUery,  and  four  elasa  atudy 
roiini>.  Kaeh  of  th«*  ehiss  rooms  contains  alK>ut  ti(Ni  H<|uare  fet»t  of 
f\tft»r  ^[iaec\  and  has  an  adjoining;  private  offic*e  and  atudy  for  the 
pn»f«'>«M»r. 

<  Ml  th«*  thinl  tlfHir  are  two  hir^e  halls  for  the  literar>'  societies,  with 
aiiipU*  a4*<-onim(Mlatioiis  for  the  muwum. 

If  ha>  hmmmvihI  th<*  name  («il)S4in  Hall. 

LABORATORIES. 

Th**  [ihysieaMalMiratory  buildini;  is  125  feet  in  len^h  by  53  feet  in 
bn-adth.  It  is  built  of  K^yptian  pn^ssMMi  brick,  with  trimmings  of 
i;4Nlfiinl  Mont*.  It  has  U'en  can^fully  planncMl  for  its  puqMiHe,  and 
i«iil  afTiinl  t-xceMeiit  fa<*ilities  f<ir  every  kiml  <if  physical  reaearch.  It 
fa4-«'^  iliif  south,  .so  that  th«*  sunlifrht  is  available  in  all  lal)oratorieH 
fhniu;;hoii(  the*  day.  and  the  most  convenient  us«'  of  ma^etic  inatru- 
UHMiis  is  s4H*ui-«*4l.  In  its  cimst ruction  the  u.s<»  of  in>n  liaa  lieen 
avuiijfd  as  far  as  pRu*ti<'able,  and  in  and  near  the  lal)oratorieH  the 
;;;iN  pi|M*s  an*  of  brass,  and  no  inm  is  usihI.  The  building;  ia  light«Hl 
by  tdiwiririty  and  is  heatiMl  by  indinn't  nidiation,  the  warm  air  l)eing 
fi»nvi-y«d  (hroii;;h  the  building  in  ducts  of  nonmagnetic  material.  A 
niiiiilMT  iif  pi«*i>.  (*ntir*dy  inde|NMident  of  the  biiihling,  are  pn>vide<l 
in  tli«'  ilitT^'nMii  lain >ratories.  on«*  of  which  rises  to  the  lecture  nami 
oil  till*  •MM*i»iiil  (ItHir.  and  afTonIs  a  .steady  sup]>«»rt  for  reflecting  inatni- 
m«>iit<*  uli«-i!  iisi'il  ill  demonstrations.  A  large  numlN*r  of  alate  hUIih 
an*  si't  iiiin  till*  walls  t»f  th«*  lalNirsitories  for  the  .sup|Nirt  of  delicate 
iii-»iiuiiii'nfs.  Till*  :;«*ii«Tal  ialNiratories  and  liM'ture  room  are  flniahed 
in  <Tfaiii-4-«iliii-«Ml  )ir«*ssi'ii  Uriek.  with  a  wa in s<*oting  of  enameled  brick 
.'i  ftM'i  III  liiMifht.  'l*lii*  remainder  of  thebuihling  is  flnished  in  plaater, 
with  \\inmI«mi  wainsi'ittini;  nf  tli<*  sjime  lu'iglit. 

Mil  III*-  first  tliN»r  an*  situatiMl  i\io  largi*  lalMtnitories,  each  50  by  Ctf 
fe«*t.  fur  wiirk  nf  ilitTrriMit  ('Iiarac*i4*r  and  grade,  a  nMmi  for  special  work 
in  hi*al.  iIh*  i»tVh*i' and  privat**  laUiratory  of  the  professor,  the  physical 
libran  aiMl  s«-iiiiiiaiy  iimiiu.  the  workshop  for  the  manufacture  and 
n*|Htir  tif  iM*>truiiiiiit^.  tli«-  l»jiM«*ry  and  swittdi-lniard  room,  the  two 
la\a1iirii"^.  ;iii«l  Tfi«*  liat  riN»iii. 

On  ili«*  *MH*iiii<i  i1iN*r  ai'f  a  Third  hilNiratorv.  .*»h  bv  .'i2  feet,  forelenien- 
ttlf}'  work:  tin*  lar^f  liM'iur«*  riNini.  ■»•'>  by  :\.l  f«>et:  an  apparatus  room, 
u  by  3;!  f«et;  a  lecture  nMuii.  X\  h\  I'l  fi*et :  the  s|MH*trometer«  photom- 

I  rooms,  and  two  a<lditional  rooms  for 
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The  third  floor  is  provided  with  skylights,  and  will  be  iised  for 
drawing  and  design  work  in  connection  with  the  course  in  electrical 
engineering,  for  photography  of  the  spectrum,  and  for  general  storage. 
A  iK)rtion  of  the  roof  is  flat  and  can  be  utilized  for  rain  gauges,  ane- 
mometers, and  other  meteorological  instruments.  An  elevator  is  pro- 
vidcil  for  the  transfer  of  apparatus  from  floor  to  floor. 

The  laboratory'  will  he  completely  wired  for  the  distribution  of  light, 
current  for  exi)erimental  purposes,  telephones,  and  time.  It  is  con- 
nectcil  with  the  dynamo  laboratory,  300  feet  distant,  by  heavy  con- 
ductors and  telephone  circuits,  so  that  work  may  be  conveniently 
carritnl  (m  in  the  two  buildings  conjointly. 

In  its  lo<*ation,  the  chanicter  of  the  structure,  and  the  perfect  adap- 
tation to  its  puriK)se  this  building  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with 
the  l)est  laboratories  in  the  country.  It  is  the  only  laboratory  built 
exclusively  for  physics  in  the  South. 

The  chemical  laboratory*  is  a  twin  building  to  the  physical  labora- 
tor}',  l)eing  built  of  the  same  materials  and  finished  in  the  same  way, 
but  arranged  with  reference  to  its  special  use.  It  is  lighted  electric- 
ally, heated  by  steam,  and  supplied  with  gas  and  water  at  every  needed 
point. 

On  the  first  floor  are  situate  the  offices  and  private  laboratories  of 
the  professors  of  general  and  industrial  chemistry;  the  laboratory  of 
industrial  chemistr}',  50  by  32  fc*et;  the  quantitative  laboratory,  28  by 
32  feet;  the  organic  lal>oratory,  21  by  32  feet;  the  assay  laboratory, 
the  balance  rf>om,  the  hydrogen-sulphide  room,  two  storerooms,  two 
hat  rooms,  and  the  lavatory. 

On  the  secoiMl  floor  are  situate<l  the  qualitative  lalxiratory,  50  by  32 
feet ;  the  ltH?tun»  room  of  general  chemistry,  35  by  32  feet,  \vith  adjoin- 
ing prei^aration  and  apparatus  rooms;  the  lecture  room  of  applied 
chemistry;  the  chemical  library,  rooms  for  gas,  water  and  sugar  anal- 
ysis; a  darkened  r<M>m  for  spectroscopic  and  polariscopic  work,  a  small 
nMmi,for  hydn>gen  sulphide,  and  the  ladies'  lavatory*. 

The  third  floor  is  provided  ^ith  skylights,  and  will  l)e  used  for 
drawing  and  design  work  in  connection  with  the  course  in  chemical 
engineering  and  f(»r  general  storage. 

The  buihling  is  fitted  with  all  necessary  desks,  hoo<ls,  assay  fur- 
naces, et<\,  and  will  accommoilate  a  large  number  of  students.  It  will 
lM»ar  favorable  com|)arimni  with  the  b^st  laboratories  in  the  country. 

Tlu»  (Miginecring  gniup  <*onsists  of  work8hoi>s  and  laboratories. 

The  front  buihling  is  70  feet  in  length  by  60  feet  in  depth,  and  has 
two  stories  ami  an  attic. 

On  the  first  floor  arc  locate<l  the  h*cture  n)om  of  mecnanical  engi- 
neering, the  ofli<*c  of  the  professor,  engintM*ring  library,  a  drawing 
n>oin  for  machine  design,  and  the  engineering  laboratory,  GO  by  30 
feet  in  extent. 

On  the  sec*ond  floor  are  five  large  drawing  rooms,  well  lighted  by 
outaide  windows  and  by  skylight  from  the  roof. 
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RrN)inH  an*  providcHl  for  the  exteottive  collection  of  CHHtA  and  draw- 
ing niodelM. 

The  attic  is  UHcd  for  a  museum  of  architectural  drawings  and 
models. 

The  eU»ctrical  lal)orator>%  50  by  40  feet,  contains  the  engine,  dyna- 
moH,  et4*.,  use^l  in  lighting  all  the  college  buildings  and  illustrating 
the  <-«MirHe  in  electrical  engineering. 

This  group  of  buildings  also  contains  a  l)oiler  house  for  accommo- 
dation <if  the  iMiilers  UBe<l  for  heating  by  steam  all  the  college  build- 
ings and  for  the  power  uschI  in  the  several  shops. 

There  an*  also  five  large  workshops  fully  equippe<l  for  metal  work, 
pattern  making,  carpentry,  blac^ksmithing,  and  foundry  work. 

RVriPMRNT  OV  LABOKATORIRS. 

The  e<iuipment  of  them*  laboratories  is  as  follows: 

PhysicM, — The  work  in  physics  is  carried  on  in  the  new  physical 
lalN>ratory,  a  description  of  which  has  already  been  given.  This 
building,  having  been  carefully  planned,  affords,  of  (*ourse,  ever}' 
facility  for  physical  demonstration  and  res€«n*h.  Piers  for  stea<ly 
support,  excellent  arrangements  for  the  use  of  sunlight,  freedom 
from  magnetic  disturbance,  water,  gas,  and  electric  supply  are  all 
that  f*ould  lie  deftirtnl.  The  electric  current  for  arc  and  incandc^scent 
lights  and  for  electric  motors,  as  well  as  for  demonstration  purposes, 
is  arrangecl  so  that  by  means  of  a  central  switchlioanl  it  can  be  led 
to  any  pier  and  to  convenient  places  in  every  room.  This  current  is 
under  |)erfec*t  contn»I  !)y  means  of  large  resistance  cH)ils  of  German 
silver  and  iron  wires,  by  which  any  current  up  to  KM)  or  more 
am|)en*s,  dire<*t  or  alternating,  can  1h*  obtained  with  great  ease. 

The  instrumental  equipment  of  the  laborator>'  is  quite  full  and 
excellent.  The  instruments  an»  of  the  most  approved  fonns,  and 
an*  fn»m  the  l)est  makers  of  this  c*ountry  and  Europe,  llie  appa- 
ratus is  prin<*i|Milly  fn>m  the  following  celebrated  makers:  Ritchie, 
Qu<*en,  (vreen,  and  lt4*cker,  in  this  country*;  Bniwning,  Patterscm  A 
C*ooi>er,  and  Klli<»tt  Bmthers,  I^indon;  White,  <vlasgow;  Duboscq, 
Hoffman,  (*ariH*ntier,  I>c*  Meritens,  and  Breguet,  Paris;  £delmann, 
Munieh;  liuepnn'ht,  Vienna;  Scx*iete  C»enevoise,  Cieneva,  It  is 
w*le<*te<l  with  sfHS'ial  refen*nce  to  accurate  measurements,  and  there 
is  suffleient  duplication  to  allow  of  the  successful  working  of  classes 
in  the  lalMiratory.  It  is  lielieved  that  in  thc*sc*  resiHM*ts  it  is  eciualed 
by  very  few  <*4|uipments  in  the  cx)untr>'. 

.\  wen-<M|uip|N*d  workshop,  run  by  an  electric  motor,  is  in  the  labo- 
ratory, and  a  mcH*hanieian  is  alm«ist  constantly  emph>yc*d  in  the  man- 
ufaetun*,  n*[»air,  and  modificaticm  of  apparatus.  Some  of  the  most 
us4*ful  instruments  that  are  found  in  the  coll<*cticm  have  be<*n  made 
in  thin  nhop. 
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Chemistry. — The  work  in  general  and  industrial  chemistry  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  new  chemical  laboratory.  Here  there  are  ample  accom- 
modations for  a  large  number  of  students  in  every  kind  of  laboratory 
work,  and  the  building  is  fitted  up  with  all  necessary  work  tables, 
hoods,  sinks,  and  other  conveniences  for  work.  Water  and  gas  are 
plentifully  supplied  at  every  needed  point,  and  electric  current  of 
any  strength  is  available  for  ele<*trolytic  use,  as  well  as  for  lighting 
and  power.  A  large  amount  of  additional  apparatus  will  be  provided 
for  the  ensuing  session,  to  supplement  the  present  equipment,  which 
has  been  sufficient  for  past  needs.  The  work  in  industrial  chemistry 
will  also  be  well  provided  for. 

Biology, — The  work  of  the  department  of  biology  will  be  carried  on 
for  the  present  in  the  physical  laboratory,  where  several  rooms,  includ- 
ing a  large  general  laboratory,  50  by  32  feet,  and  a  lecture  room,  33 
by  21  feet,  have  been  provided  for  its  needs.  All  necessary  apparatus 
for  the  work  of  the  department,  such  as  microscopes  and  accessories, 
and  all  necessary  tables  and  cases  have  been  provided,  and  additions 
will  be  made  for  the  ensuing  session.  The  equipment  of  the  labora- 
tory is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  those  desiring  to 
study  the  microscopical  anatomy,  embryology,  or  morphology  of  any 
of  the  organisms  which  occur  in  this  region  and  which  make  it  a  rich 
field  for  investigators. 

Astronomy . — While  the  university  has  as  yet  no  fixed  observatory, 
it  is  provided  with  a  good  deal  of  apparatus  that  can  be  utilized  in 
astronomical  observations.  It  has  two  5-inch  portable  telesco|)es,  one 
eijuatorial  and  one  altazimuth  in  mounting,  a  sextant,  a  small  transit 
instrument,  a  break -circuit  clock  and  chronograph,  a  heliostat,  and 
several  spectroscopes,  as  well  as  a  number  of  globes  and  models,  and 
a  collection  of  astronomical  lantern  slides.  One  of  the  telescopes  was 
presented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Beckwith,  of  New  Orleans,  and  has  increased 
value  as  the  product  of  his  own  skill  and  labor.  The  university 
grounds  affonl  an  excellent  place  for  astronomical  observation. 

Mechnnicdl  engineerimj, — The  work  of  the  department  of  mechan- 
ical engineering  (including  mechanic  art«)  is  carried  on  in  the  large 
group  of  buildings  erected  for  the  pur^jose.  It  is  l)elieviHl  that  in 
every  n»siKH»t  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  them. 

The  equipment  of  the  mechanical  engineering  laboratory  will  be 
materially  improved  for  the  next  session,  as  many  additions  in  the 
way  of  testing  machines  of  different  kinds  and  other  apparatus  will 
l>e  then  pn>vided,  but  detailed  information  can  not  Ih^  given  at  this 
time.  In  addition  to  the  steam  and  water  plant  of  the  university,  the 
Corliss  engine  of  the  electrical  lal)oratory,  and  the  shop  engine  of  20 
horseiKJWcr,  there  is  a  vertical  engine  of  6  horsepower  (built  largely 
by  the  students),  an  Otto  gas  engine  of  7  hor8eiN>wer,  a  transmission 
d^niamometer,  a  brake  d^'namometer,  a  testing  machine  for  transverse 
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teMtii,  a  Riohle  Brothere  cemeiit-testiug  macliiue  and  a  collection  of 
atlachiiientM,  a  number  of  c^ilorimetcrH,  mea8urin|;  tanks,  indicators, 
planimet4*re,  etc. 

Tln»  workHli<»|iH  are  lai^,  well  lighteil,  and  fully  (HjuipiKHl.  They 
will  \m  iniprf>v«Ml  from  time  to  time  as  neede<l. 

The  cariMMiter  shop  is  fumishiMl  with  .M)  independent  l>onches,  each 
supplicsl  with  a  m*t  of  all  the  t<M>ls  rei^uin^d.  The  wcMHl-tumin^  and 
pattern-making  shop  is  provided  with  30  lathes  and  imttern  makers* 
benches,  2  ji^  saws,  a  ^ndstone,  a  larp«  pattern  maker*s  lathe,  a 
buzz  (ilaner,  a  circular  saw,  and  a  |M>wer  saw  for  cutting  oflf  material 
for  work. 

llie  for^e  shop  contains  'M^  forgtm  with  fan  blast.  The  f<»undr>'  will 
be  lltt4Hl  up  imme<liately  with  all  neiH^ssary  molding  iN^nches,  flasks, 
tools,  etc.,  and  with  a  brass  furnace*.  It  is  contemplate<l  to  add  a 
cu|Mila  fuma<*e  for  in>ii  in  the  near  future. 

The  ma4*hine  shop  <n>ntains  the  steam  en^ne  of  2i)  horseiK>wer  for 
driving  the  shop  ma<*hiner>',  a  fcrindstone,  a  machine  drill,  a  hand 
drill,  a  planer,  a  shaiier,  an  emer}*  wheel,  a  buftin^  wImh^I,  i\  enfcine 
lathes,  «>  s|MHMi  latlu^s,  and  15  vise  !)enches.  At  one  end  of  the 
ma<*liine  shop,  and  lietwtH^n  it  and  the  imttern  shop,  is  io<*ate<l  the 
tool  riMim  and  storeniom  for  supplies. 

I^M*at4Ml  in  the  same  group  of  buihlinp4  as  the  shops  is  the  steam 
plant  of  the  university,  from  which  all  steam  for  heating  the  buildings 
and  supplying  them  with  water  and  light  is  taken.  In  the  lM)iler  room 
are  situated  !M>ilers  of  the  caimcity,  at  prem*nt,  of  l.V<)  h<»rseiM>wer  of 
the  Stirling  wat4»r-tu!)e  form.  Here  an'  als4>  lo<*at4Ml  the  puniiis  for 
handling  the  water  supply  and  the  condeuMMl  water  fn>tn  the  steam 
pi|ies  from  the  various  buildings.  A  U^h\  water  heater  and  purifier 
is  als«>  lo<*ate<l  hen*.  The  water  for  the  steam  plant  and  other  general 
puriMises  \H  derives!  from  an  art<*sian  well  7«50  ftn^t  chH*p  l<N*at4Ml  near 
the  iMuler  house.  Steam  is  carritnl  f nun  the  lM>iler  hous<»  t4»  the CVirliss 
engine  in  the  electrical  lalioratory  and  to  the  shcip  engine.  It  is  also 
carrier!  into  the  me<*hanieal  engineering  lalioratory  for  exi>erimental 
puriNises.  The*  brick  sta<'k  adjoining  the  lioiler  Ikkim*  is  of  graceful 
pn»iM»rtions  and  is  1<n)  f«M*t  in  height. 

Khrtrirnl  *  iujin*»  riiuj. — The  el««<*trical  engine<*ring  lalMiratiir}' is  a 
building  '><»  by  4n  Uh^X  in  nize  and  is  well  light^ni  and  ven(ilat4Ml.  In 
it  in  l«M*nt«*«i  a  lieynolds-l  orliss  engine  of  4o  horsi'iNiwer  fn»m  the 
K.  V,  AUiHt  om|Ntny.  This  engine  is  Is^lte^l  ont4»a  c4Mintershaft,  from 
which  i«*  taken  off  by  fri4*tiou-4*lut4*h  pulleys  the  jniwer  for  the  ina- 
4*hin«*s.  By  thin  arrangi*ment  the  students  working  in  this  lalsiratory 
(*an  Mart  and  M4ip  the  various  nuichin4*H  without  ne4*«*Hsitating  a  sto|>- 
Iiagt*  «»f  tin*  «*ngin«-.  In  all,  then*  an*  <iver  I'l*  dynamos  and  mot4irs  of 
\ariiMiH  kinds,  and  oth4*r  ap|Miratui4,  a»i  follows: 

A  large*  «*oiii|M»und-woun4l  in4*an4l4»M*4*nt  ilynamo  withstaticm  instru- 
ments.    (This  machine  supplies  the  curn*nt  fur  lighting  the  buildings 
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and  running  motors  and  fans,  but  is  available  for  experimontal  pur- 
poses.) Two  Edison  compound- wound  dynamos  with  all  ac*eessories, 
which  are  installc<l  so  as  to  form  a  complete  model  three-wire  system 
with  its  lamps,  mains,  feeders,  pressure  wires,  ampt^re  meters,  indi- 
cators, etc.;  a  Slattery  (Fort  Wayne)  6(X)-light  alternating  dynamo, 
with  exciter  and  all  necessary  station  instruments,  meter  and  lamps, 
and  six  ccmverters  ranging  from  5  to  50  lights  capacity;  a  Wood 
(Fort  Wayne)  15-arc-light  dynamo,  with  automatic  regulator,  station 
instruments,  and  single  and  double  carl)on  arc  lamps;  a  large  and 
handsome  switch  board  for  these  two  nmchines  has  been  presented  by 
the  Fort  Wayne  Company.  It  is  of  antique  oak,  cabinet  form,  with 
the  instruments  mounted  on  black  enameled  slate.  A  Thomson- Hous- 
ton 8-arc-light  dynamo,  with  station  instruments,  a  full  complement 
of  arc  lami>s  of  various  patterns,  and  series  incandescent  equipment; 
an  E<lison  Company  8-arc-light  dynamo,  with  station  instruments,  a 
full  complement  of  arc  lamps,  and  automatic  regulator;  a  De  Meritens 
1-arc-light  machine;  several  small  machines  illustrating  various  de- 
tails of  ccmstruction  and  the  historical  development  of  this  class  of 
generators;  a  7|-horsepower  Sprague  comi)ound-woun<l  motor;  a 
2-horsepower  Baxter  motor;  a  2-horsepower  Southern  Electrical  Com- 
pany motor;  a  1 -horsepower  Southern  Electrical  Company  motor;  a 
fan  motor.  Southern  Elei*trical  Company.  (The  last  3  machines  were 
prt»sente<l  by  the  manufacturers. )  Two  .3  to  4  kilowatt  Edison  motors; 
one  1  to  2  kilowatt  Edis<m  motor:  one  1  to  4  horsepower  Edison  '"slow 
sikmhI*'  motor;  a  plant  of  storage  Imtteries;  2  arc  lamps  for  incandes- 
cent circuits,  presente<l  by  the  Siemens  and  Ilalske  Comi)any  of 
America. 

In  the  alM>ve  iMiuipment  are  includcnl  no  less  than  1<)  an*  lani|)s  of 
diffenMit  kinds. 

Among  measuring  instruments  for  stnmg  currents  may  l>e  men- 
tiontMl  amp^n*  meters  from  Weston,  Ayrtcm  &  Perry,  Bergnmn  A  Co., 
Fort  Wayne  Company,  Thomson-lIoust<m  Company,  and  a  Thoms<m 
elei*tric  l>alance  from  White,  Glasgow,  as  well  as  2  tangent  galvan- 
ometers (»f  about  3  feet  in  diameteir  and  a  Ileimholtz-Gaugain  gal- 
vanometer from  Elliott  Bn>thers,  I^>ndon.  These  afford  the  means 
for  all  classes  of  current  measurement,  either  direct  <»r  alternating. 
Among  voltmeters  may  lie  named  the  Weston,  Ayrton  it  Perry,  Wood 
Jt  Canlew,  as  well  as  other  arrangements  o|>erating  by  the  jMitiMitio- 
meter,  high  n*sistance,  and  electrostatic  methods.  Tests  requiring 
s[>ecial  comlitions  of  steadiness,  freedom  from  magneti<*  <iisturbance, 
et<\,  an»  carrrieil  on  in  the  physical  laboratory,  distant  3t.H)  feet,  which 
is  conn(*ct4Ml  to  the  electrical  engineering  lal)orator>'  by  heavy  con- 
duct4»rs  and  tele[>hone  linc^. 

The  iHH*essary  smaller  apfMiratus,  such  as  ta<*homet4»rs,  siM»ed  indi- 
cators, electric  meters,  lamp  lianks,  etc.,  an*  als<»  at  hand.     A  dark- 
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i*ne4l  ro(»ra  mith  BuuHen  photometer  and  Methven  Btandard  gives  the 
m<*HnH  f(ir  the  Htudy  of  luminoHity. 

In  this  lalK>ratory  are  done  the  testing  of  machines  for  conductor 
and  inHulation  n*HiHtan(*e;  tlie  study  of  the  law  of  the  electromagnet 
in  dynamo  machines,  magnetic  leakage,  determination  of  the  strength 
of  field  in  alisolute  measure;  the  mapping  of  the  characteristics  of 
Hliunt,  H4*ries,  and  compound -wound  machines;  elei*tric  and  (commer- 
cial efficiencies  of  dynamos  and  motors;  the  determination  of  the 
camlleiMiwers  of  arc  and  incandescent  lamps,  and  the  study  of  the 
influence'  on  them  of  various  conditions  of  iMit4*ntial,  etc.;  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  alternating  current,  and  tests  of  transformers. 

The  work  in  dynamo  design  and  the  laying  out  of  installations  is 
done  in  the  physical  lalwratory,  where  drawing  tables  and  appliances, 
with  excellent  light,  are  provided. 

Ciril  efujifwerimj. — ^The  work  in  ci\il  engineering  is  largely  done 
in  the  chemical  laUiratory  building.  The  third  floor  of  that  building 
affonls  facilities  similar  to  those  in  the  physical  laboratory  for  the 
drawing  in  c^mnection  with  the  work  in  civil  engineering  and  indus- 
trial chemistry.  The  (Hjuipment  for  work  in  civil  engineering  is  rea- 
sonably giMMl.  Thert^  are  several  instrumentii,  such  as  level,  <*ompass, 
transit,  plane  table,  chains,  rcnls,  etc.,  and  additions  will  be  made  aa 
demande^l. 

l>nnrimj  anil  nrrhii^rittrf, — The  drawing  nM>ms  otvupy  the  whole 
s«M*(md  fl«M>r  of  the  m<H*hani<*al  engine<*ring  building.  Then*  an»  Ave 
largi*  nioms,  which  an*  excellently  well  lightcMl  fn>m  skylights  in  the 
HMif,  as  well  as  by  a  largt«  numlM*r  of  windows.  Drawing  tables  are 
pnividisl  for  a  largi*  numlM*r  of  students,  and  there  an*  convenient 
arrang«*ments  for  the  storing  of  <lrawing  l)oanls  and  finisluMl  drawinga. 
Then*  an*  a  largi*  number  of  casts  and  examples  of  an-hitectural 
details  in  pLiKter,  terra  c<itta,  and  metals,  as  well  as  c<miplete  outfits 
for  Work  in  wimmI  ear\ing  and  clay  modeling.  It  is  intcnd(*4l  to  make, 
on  the  thini  fltMir  of  this  buihling,  a  mus(*um  of  an*hit4H*tural  details 
and  a  (*oll«*4*tioii  of  an*hite4*tural  <lrawings  and  trade  catalogues 
liearin^  on  the  Hubjis'ts  of  the  an*hiti*<*tural-engiueering  course. 

(OLIJCHE  OK   AKTS   AND  SCIENCES. 

.\ii  «*fTori  hiis  lM*4*n  ma^le  in  lioth  the  College  of  Arts  and  S<»iences 
an«t  ili«'  (%»llegi*  of  TiH'hnolog)'  U}  ailju.st  can*fiilly  the  courses  of 
httiit>.  -Ml  that  the  iliffen*nces  lietweiMi  them  will  Ik*  chiefly  in  the 
anioiiiit  of  (he  imrticular  brancheM  pursue*^!,  and  in  the  sulmtitution 
of  stiiiiicH  nearly  4*4|uivalent  in  amount,  and  as  nearly  so  as  jMissible 
in  intrin«%i4*  and  «liM*iplinary  value  to  the  students. 

Tin*  l'«ill««^f  of  Arth  and  S•ienc<^s  of  Tulane  Tniversity  covers  four 
y<*arH  of  "Milid  c«>llcgiate  instructitin  and  training.  Its  pur|Mis4*  is  to 
pri*iftare  and  diM*iplinc  the  student ji  for  the  pn»f4*ssitin.s  or  fi»r  leader- 
ship in  the  manifold  and  ever-widening  spheres  of  active  life. 
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COUBSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  denominated, 
respectively,  classical,  literary,  I^tin-Hcientific,  and  scientific.  Each 
has  four  classes,  which  retain  the  time-honored  names  of  freshman, 
sophomore,  junior,  and  si»nior,  in  each  course  of  study,  and  in  each 
year  of  that  course  it  has  l)een  sought  by  proper  and  logi(*al  arrange- 
ment of  studies  to  carry  for^-anl  the  instruction  and  the  training  to  a 
given  practical  end. 

The  degnMM)f  bachelor  of  arts  is  c«mferreil  for  the  successful  a<*<rom- 
plishment  of  the  classic^il,  literary,  or  Latin-scientific*  course,  and  the 
degree  of  Iwichelor  of  science  for  the  satisfactory  C(mi))lotion  <»f  the 
scientific  course,  and  students  of  extraordinary  merit  may  liave 
added  to  this  the  words  *' with  distinction." 

ChuHsical  course, — In  this  ctmrse  the  study  of  Latin  and  (»nM»k  is 
continucil  through  the  four  classes,  thus  affonling  t<»  the  student 
willing  to  submit  to  the  invaluable  and  unsurpasse<l  mental  disci- 
pline of  these  studies  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  solid  <*lassical  imIu- 
cation. 

This  course  also  provides  a  fair  amount  of  study  in  m<Nlern  lan- 
guages, history,  mathematics,  and  sc*ience. 

Literary  course, — This  course  differs  from  the  classii'al  chiefly  in 
the  omissicm  of  Greek  and  the  sul)stitution  of  fuller  (*<»urs<'s  of  French, 
German,  and  American  history-,  with  civics. 

In  the  senior  class  additional  work  in  politic4il  economy  may  1>e 
substituted  in  the  place  of  I^tin. 

The  literary  course  oflFers  considerably  mon^  opi)ort unity  for  work 
in  French  and  German  than  any  other  course.  The  work  in  English 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  classical  course. 

Ldtin-Hcientific  course, — This  course  provides  for  the  study  of  Latin 
through  the  sophomore  year,  and  for  the  same  amount  of  French  as 
the  literary  course  through  the  freshman  and  a  |)art  of  the  sojihomore 
year.     The  German  agrees  with  that  of  the  classi(*al  courw. 

In  the  junior  and  senior  years,  instead  of  more  a<lvan<*e<l  w(»rk  in 
the  languages  are  substituted  extended  courses  in  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biolog}\ 

In  this  c<mrse  more  work  in  mathematics  is  nMjuiriMl  than  in  the 
cUuisical  or  the  literary  <*<»urse,  and  the  study  may  1k»  pursued  In^yond 
the  re<iuirements  through  the  junior  year  as  a  sul)stitute  for  biology 
in  that  year. 

Scieniific  course. — This  course  differs  fmm  the  I-Jilin-seientific 
course  chiefly  in  the  sul>stituti<m  of  shopwork  and  drawing  for  Latin. 
In  English,  French,  and  German,  an<l  in  history,  {Militical  S4*ien<*e, 
and  i^sychology  the  work  is  the  sam«\ 

THE  (*()LLEUK   (>K  TE('llX(>L<KiV. 

The  College  of  Technolog}'  of  Tulane  Tniversity  is  devote<l  to  the 
higher  education  of  3'onng  men  in  engineering.     Engineering  is  the 
1155— No.  1 U 
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8cieiic<«  and  the  art  of  utilizing  the*  forces  and  the  iiiaterialH  of  nature. 
The  field  t<i  l>e  ooi*upie<l  by  thiH  (*olle^  in  thus  Hecn  to  l)e  a  very 
broad  <in(%  and  it  in  ho|)ed  that  it  will  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  icreat  n»«ourct*H  of  the  South.  While  nM*oj^nizing  that 
our  younj^  men  Hhould  Im*  well  trainiMl  for  leadership  in  the  Industrial 
activity  that  we  d<»sin*  in  pnmiote,  we  also  lM*lieve  that  they  should 
be  men  of  culture.  llem*e  in  our  courses  of  study  due  attention  is 
paid  to  lin^iistic,  hi8t4irical,  and  philos4>phieal  subj(M*ts,  and  the 
arranicenient  of  courses  is  such  that  the  study  of  tlu^.'  subjects  is  a 
help  rather  than  a  hindrance  t-o  the  study  of  the  prlnei|)al  subjeeta 
of  the  i*ollege. 

In  the  Collejct*  of  Te<»hnolog>'  then*  are  four  ei)urs<»s  established,  as 
follows:  (1)  Me<?hanical  enpneerin^  (including  eWtrical  engineer- 
iuK),  (-)  chemical  enicineering,  (3)  civil  engineering,  (4)  ar<*hitei*tural 
enicineering. 

Each  of  these  <-ourw*s  extends  over  four  years,  and  on  the  success- 
ful (*ompletion  of  any  one  of  them  a  diploma  is  awar«le<l,  conferring 
the  degn*e  of  iNU'helor  of  engintn^ring  in  the  i>articular  courm*  fol- 
IowimI  by  the  student.  OpjMirtunitit^  an»  offennl  for  the  further 
priNHHMition  of  stu<ii<^  in  the  line  of  any  courm*,  on  the  ccunplction  of 
which  mlvamtnl  study  an  engin<M*ring  degnn*  is  conferral . 

Since  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  subje(*t -matters  of 
all  the  c*ourses  are  the  same,  the  first  two  years'  work  is  sulwtantially 
identical  for  all  students.  The  iMUirses  diverge  materially  in  the  junior 
year,  and  within  the  st^vcral  (*ourses  there  is  opixirtunity  for  such 
diversity  of  si)e<*ial  studies  that  the  needs  of  any  student  can  l>e  easily 
met.  The  method  of  instruction  is  such  as  to  give  reality  to  t  he  knowl- 
eilge  of  the  student  in  ev<*ry  (*ourse,  and  a  largi*  amount  of  time  is 
given  to  work  in  the  <lrawing  rooms,  the  workshofw,  the  laltoratoriea, 
and  th<*  field. 

The  C4iurs4*  in  mcM-hanical  enginiM^ring  is  sulwtantially  the  same  as 
the  similar  i-ounw*  at  tin*  lN*st  te<*hnical  c*olleges  of  the  country.  The 
e<piipment  of  tht*  worksh<ii)s  is  rx<*4'ptionally  fine.  The  dm  wing  nM>ms 
an*  large,  Wf*ll  lightinl  and  w(*ll  funiish(*<l,  and  will  ac4*omm<idate  a  o<m- 
siderabh*  numlN*rof  st  udents.  The  nuM*hanical-enginiH*ring  lalsiratory 
is  iMMUg  st4*a4lily  impn>v(*4l  in  efficiency  an<l  completeness,  and  large 
a<hiitioii.H  will  In*  niadt*  \u  its  4M|uipment  for  the  next  S4*ssion.  Klec- 
trical  <'ngin<HTing  is  includ<*<l  in  thiscN»urM%  ami  the  equipment  of  the 
ehN*trtcal-4*ngin«*«Ting  lalsirator)'  \s  hanlly  ex4*ell(*il  at  any  Anu*ri<*an 
oilh'g*'.  'llie  ^ork  in  physii-s  and  t»l«»ctrical  ••nginiM^ring  an<i  in  gen- 
eral and  industrial  cht-mistrv  is  done  in  the  phvsiral  antl  chemical 
laNiratory  buildings,  in  whirh  th«*  faeilities  for  work  an*  <*x<*«*llent. 

S|MH*ial  attention  is  calltMl  to  the  (-«Mirs4*  in  chemical  engineering. 
K«Mi»gni£ing  that  a  <*(»llegf*  surh  as  ours  shtmitl  1m*  in  t4m<*h  with  the 
industries  of  its  own  secti<in,  we  ho|M»  in  this  <*ours4*  to  train  young 
men  who  shall  be  eapeeiAlly  well  qualified  to  undertake  the  direolioD 
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of  the  mannfaoture  of  Bagar,  of  cotton  and  other  textile  fabrics,  of 
oils,  glycerin,  soaps,  paper,  alcohol,  fertilizers,  or  other  things  that 
will  atilize  the  products  of  our  own  section.  With  this  object  in  view, 
it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  college  to  equip  the  department  of  industrial 
chemistry  as  perfectly  and  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  which  are  available 
will  allow. 

In  civil  enguieering  and  architecture  the  facilities  are  aln^mly  good, 
and  these  will  l>e  still  further  improve<l  as  the  <lemand  for  these 
courses  indicates. 

Admutnion, — The  re<iuirements  for  admission  to  all  the  courses  in 
the  College  of  Technology  are  the  same.  Young  men  of  maturity  and 
puri>ose,  who  are  unable  to  undertake  the  full  course  in  any  subject, 
may  be  received,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  as  s^HH^ial  students. 
Everyone  is  urge<i  to  apply  for  this  privilege  only  as  a  last  resort, 
as  the  full  course  is  necessary  for  satisfactory  results.  No  official 
recognition  or  certificate  will  be  given  for  any  si)ecial  crourse. 

Degrees  aiul  diplonuis. — Students  completing  the  classical,  literary, 
or  l>atin-scientific  course  will  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
and  students  completing  the  scientific  course  will  receive  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science.  Students  who  complete  the  courses  of  the 
College  of  Technology  will  receive  the  degree  of  Ixachelor  of  engineer- 
ing. 

Students  <»f  conspicuous  ability,  industry,  and  attainments  will  be 
graduateil  **with  distinction." 

Students  pursuing  s|>ecial  courses  will  not  \w  entitled  to  diplomas 
or  degrees. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  c<mditi(»ns  of  admission  may 
not  prove  uninteresting  at  a  time  when  the  subject-matter  is  so  largely 
engaging  the  attention  of  educators: 

(H)NmTlONS  OK  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  fnMshman  class  must  Im*  not  h\ss 
than  !♦>  years  of  age. 
£ntram*o  examinations,  September  2H  and  2*J.* 

(iKXERAL  KBgUIKKMENTS  PUR  AIX  TUB  COUKftiCS. 

Knglish:  An  a(*curate  knowledgiMif  the  principles  of  English  gnim- 
inar  and  of  grammatical  analysis.  For  the  latter,  DalgleishV  Gram- 
matical Analysis  is  recommended. 

The  candidate  will  l)e  re<iuired  to  write,  as  a  imrt  of  the  examina- 
tion, a  comiMisition  of  at  least  30()  words  on  a  topic  seUn^teil  by  the 
examiners  fnmi  some  one  of  the  works  name<l  l>elow.  Xt>  ean<li<late 
that  shows  himself  deficient  in  ability  to  write  gcMxl  English  will  be 
a4lmitt(Ml  into  any  of  the  (*ourses. 

*Stadente  complying  with  the  reqnirementa  annoonoed  in  the  catak^gne  are 
aooepled* 
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liiMiks  itidii*iiUMl :  I^m^ellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standinh,  Irving's 
Sket4*li  IUM>k,  Dic-ketiH^H  David  C'opperfield,  llawthoriie^H  lloune  of  the 
S4*v«*ti  (vabloH,  and  Soot t 'a  TaliHman. 

Mathoiuati(»s:  Algrebra,  through  quadratic  equations — the  equiv- 
alent of  the  first  240  pagos  of  Charles  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra. 
Plane  (iciimetry — the  cM|uivalent  of  W.  B.  Smith's  Introductory  Mod- 
em (ttsimetrv. 

In  aildition  to  the  alnive,  the  following  H|>ecial  re^iuirements  are 
pn^HiTilRMl  for  the  n»Hpt»i'tive  eourm^s: 

i'LAKHU'AL  CX>UR8K. 

I^t  in :  1 .  Translat  ion  at  si^ht  of  simple  prose/  wit  h  questions  of  the 
usual  fonns  and  ordinary  const ruetions  of  the  language.  3.  Transla- 
tion int4>  I^tin  of  easy  s(«ntem*(»s,  sueh  as  may  l)e  found  in  the  Arst 
5H  {Ntgesof  (ffildersUH*ve*s  I^tin  Exercise  Ikiok,  or  in  the  first  54  iiages 
of  CollarV  I^tin  Coni|ioHition. 

(;nH»k:  The  translation  at  sight  of  easy  Attic  prose,*  with  a  suffi- 
cient knowliHlg««  of  the  common  forms  and  (*onst  met  ions  to  translate 
int4>  Attic  i«nH*k  simple  English  senten(*es,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
the  fimt  twenty  l<*ssons  of  Jones*s  Greek  Prose  Com|Misition,  or  an 
e<iuivalent  from  Collar  and  Daniell's  lieginner's  (4reek  ComiXNiltion. 

IJTKKAKY  C\>l'BSE. 

I^tin:  Same  hh  in  the  <'lassic*al  (*ourse. 

History:  The  leading  facets  of  the  history*  of  the  Ignited  States. 
Outlini^s  of  g<*neral  history  to  the  Mid<lle  Agi*s. 

LATl.X  M'lEKTiriC  lX>t'KSB. 

I^tin:  Same  as  in  the  classical  (Niunw*. 
Ili.Htory:  Same  as  in  the  literary  i*ourse. 

MlKNTinr   AM»  E2(SOI.XBKRI!fO  COUltKIM. 

I«atin:  Same  an  in  th«*  classical  (*ourse;  «»r 

Frt*nch :  K«*ailing  «»f  simple  Fn»nch  prose  at  sight.  Whitney's  Hrief 
KnMirh  tvrammar  is  n.H*4>mmencl«*<l;  or 

(veniian:   Ui*ading  of  simple  (verman  pnw4*  at  sight. 

IliMorv:  SaitM*  a.H  in  literarv  iimrse. 

Appli«*antH  for  a^lmission  t4>  any  a<ivanc<sl  rlasH  «»r  sfH^cial  «*ourseof 
th«'  o>ll(*^«*>  Hill  In.*  examined  on  a  fair  iN|uivalent  «if  the  atudies  pre- 
viouhIv  <*«Miipl«*t4Hl  bv  the  class. 

tffra«luateH  of  th«*  following-nanuHl  wIiooIm  will  lie  a«lmitt4Ml  to  the 
fn*Hlitiiun  4*la.H^.  without  examination,  U|ion  the  pn^*ntation  of  cer- 
tili«'nt«*«»  fnuii  th«*  prinri|HiU  of  •4ai<l  S4*hoolh  attesting  the  pn^paration 


*Thc*  iMi-MnKv^  ft*!  fi»r  trma^Utioa  from  Latin  an<l  Urrek  must  bo  rendered  into 
guild  (IukIiaii.  T««cbeni  an*  reiioeeted  to  intist  opun  the  nee  of  HUumatio  ^^if**^*' 
ae  an  tewtitlil  part  of  the  pnpU'e  training  in  tranelatton. 
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and  fitness  of  the  candidate  upon  the  requirements  a1)oye  prescril>ed 
for  admission  to  the  respective  courses. 

Such  ci^rtificate  of  the  principal  of  the  school  should  state  in  detail 
the  studies  pursued  by  the  student,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
each  study  during  the  year,  the  work  actually  done  and  the  profi- 
ciency attained  as  shown  liy  school  record,  with  a  general  recom- 
mendation for  conduct  and  studious  habits.  Printe<l  forms  of  appli- 
cation can  be  obtained,  upon  applicaticm,  from  the  secretary  of  the 
university. 

Tulane  High  School. 

New  Orleans  City  High  School. 

L.  C.  Ferrell's  Select  School  for  Boys. 

T.  W.  Dyer's  University  Sc^hool. 

Thatcher  Institute,  Shreveport,  La. 

New  Iberia  High  School. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  all  students  shall  enter  promptly  at 
tlie  beginning  of  the  session.  A  delay  of  a  few  days  may  afl'ect  inju- 
riously the  progress  and  standing  of  the  student  for  the  session. 

COURSES  OP  STUDY  RECOMMEXDED  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

The  following  courses  of  study  are  recommende<l  to  high  schools 
and  ac*ademies  as  suitable  ])reparation  for  the  freshman  class.  But, 
while  the  onler  of  studies  and  books  indicated  are  suggested  as  desir- 
able, they  are  not  treated  as  obligatory  upon  the  schools  and  their 
candidates.  Thoroughness  of  preparation  and  fullness  of  information 
in  the  subjects  set  down  in  the  ''conditions  of  admission '' are  the 
tests  of  scholarship  for  entrance. 

Since  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are  as 
light  as  any  college  of  good  standing  can  i>ermit,  it  lKH*oines  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  that  the  preparation  should  l>e  thorough  and 
satisfactory. 

In  the  first  year  the  studies  should  Ih»  the  same  for  all  pupils.  The 
following  studies  are  recommended: 

1.  Arithmetic  reriewed  and  completed  and  alKebra  bo^nn.  Text-bo<>kH:  Wont- 
wortirn  or  WellB*8  practical  arithmetic;  C.  Smithes  or  TaylurV  elementary  algebra; 
or  eiiaivalents. 

*i.  History  of  the  United  States:  Hanseirs,  ScndderV,  Montgomery's,  or  John- 
nton*H. 

:i.  English  language:  Reading,  dictation,  grammar.  Whitney  and  Lockwood*8 
EngliHh  Grammar,  or  an  ecinivalent. 

4.  Latin:  Collar  and  Danicirs  BeginnerV  I3ook  or  GilderHleev(**A  Latin  Primer. 

Stvoiid  j^fir.—l.  Algebra  continued.  W.  B.  Smith  d  Introductory  Modem 
Geometry,  or  an  equivalent. 

2.  Elnglish  Analysis:  practice  in  composition;  dictation  exercitieH. 

H,  History  of  Louisiana  (for  Louisiana  pupils).  Outlines  of  general  history: 
Myers's,  Barnes's,  or  Swinton's.  to  Middle  Agen, 

4.  Greek:  Beginner's  Greek  or  Book  Prim«*r;  one  book  of  Xenophon.  Altema- 
tiTe,  chemistry:  Boaooe*s  Primer,  with  laboratory  mcthoda. 
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5.  Latin:  (}i](l0nile«Te*ii  Reader  and  Exercise  Bock,  or  ten  lives  of  Nepoa  and 
Collar  M  Kxerrim  Book;  Books  11  and  III  of  Cmar.  Alternative,  French:  Char- 
denalrt  First  French  C^onrso:  Su|)er*s  French  Reader. 

77iin/yrYjr.— 1.  OrtKinal  composition;  Dalgleiah*s  Analysis;  Brooke's  Primer  of 
EnKlish  Literature  and  Richardson's  Primer  of  American  Literature. 

3.  History:  Former  huok  continued. 

«*!.  Alicf  bra  and  fce«>metr3r  of  second  year  continued  and  completed.  Halsted'a 
Elementary  Hynthetit*  Geometry  is  also  recommended. 

4.  OnH*k:  Hadley  and  Allen *m  Grammar;  JoneH*s  Greek  Prose  Cximpoeition  and 
Xeno|>hon's  Anabasis  (three  books).  Altematiye,  Oage*s  Phjrsics,  with  labor»- 
ior>'  methcMls. 

X  Latin:  CiFsar  (Books  I  and  IV).  and  as  much  of  Vergil's  ^Eneid  as  practi- 
calJe;  continuation  of  writing  Latin.  Alternative,  French:  Chju^nal*s  Second 
French  Coume.  Larive  et  Fleury*s  DeuxiAme  Ann^  de  Grammaire,  reading  of 
nineUtmth  century  tales  and  comedieiL 

It  has  lieen  deemed  advisable  to  make  no  requirement  in  drawing  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  college.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  one  of  the  branches 
prescribed  by  the  public  school  authorities  of  Louisiana,  and  that  the  most 
advanced  and  enlightene<l  thought  on  educational  matters  throughout  the  United 
8tat«w  recognixes  it  as  an  efficient  agent  in  education,  desirable  in  all  cases  as  a 
moile  of  expn'ssion,  and  in  scientific  and  technical  studies  as  fundamental  and 
absr»ltit4*ly  necessary.  HencY,  it  is  urgently  recommended  to  sudi  schools  as  Have 
adM|uate  e<|nipment  and  means  that  the  iniitruction  should  be  given  by  proper 
metbtMln.  The  following  is  a  well-considered  outline  of  work  adapted  to  the 
three  years  of  high  scImioI  study  above  recommended: 

FtrMt  yrxir.— Free-hand  drawing  from  elementary  forms  and  from  objects  and 
plants. 

Stctmit  ^ir.—Freehand  drawing  from  objects,  plants,  and  casts  of  historical 
ornament;  elements  of  design:  problems  of  plane  geometry ;  constructive  drawing. 

TTiinlfrvir.— Free-hand  and  mechanical  {lerspetHive;  projections  and  develop* 
ments  of  solids;  design:  constructive  drawing  to  scale. 

In  th«*  tlovelopmont  of  the  univerHit}'  the  attempt  ban  not  been 
ma«le  to  pniviile  extennive  miiMuiinsor  eiiri<wity  HliopH  for  the  ^n^t^A- 
(*ati4>n  of  men*  Mi^htMNTM.  Siirh  Hp.'iu*ie8  of  public*  inst ruction  have 
their  place,  hut  theyun»  not  nei-esKary  a<ljunet8  to  a  ^reat  university. 
A  iniiMeum  a4lapt4«<l  to  the  tem'hing  of  HtudentH  was  inHtitute<l  early 
in  our  liiMory .  an<l  hati  Imh*ii  aupneiit^Ml  by  considerable  annual  accre- 
tion.*i,  prin«*i|Milly  thn»ii^h  donatiouH.  While  it  frmtifieH  the  inquisi- 
tive hpirit  of  th«*  public,  and  amply  Hulfic*<*H  for  the  presimt  needs  of 
<*<ill«*Ce  >tudi*tits.  it  will  n*«|uire  lan;e  additiouH  t4»  Hupply  the  wants 
of  H|MM*ial  MudfiitH  and  a4lvance<l  claMHes.  Fortunately,  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  I^iuiMana  afr«inl  a  field  of  alm<»Ht  iine.\ample<l  wealth  for 
tin*  htudrnt  of  nature.  Th«»  following  »»  s  brief  ac't'ount  of  the  pres- 
ent <*oiiditi(»ti  of  till*  iiiiiiMMim: 

Thf  obj«H*t  of  thf«  Tulauf*  Mummuu  \h  in  fumiHh  opixirt unities  of 
illuHtrafiiui  aiiil  MikIv.  Nith  to  tin*  rlasneMof  the  univemity  atul  to  the 
publi«-  iit  larjje.  To  this  end.  the  H|Ms-imenH  have  lKH»n  fn^uped  in 
d«'|Mirtin«*nt.'*  uith  n*fen*n<*e  iMith  tii  M'ientific  onler  and  c*onvenience 
of  examination. 

Mtnenthmjy.— hi  this  department  we  have  a  classifiiHl  series  of  over 
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1,500  specimens,  representing  about  300  species;  also  several  local 
collections,  showing  rocks,  ores,  and  other  minerals  from  the  various 
States  and  Territories. 

Geology  and  lUhclogy. — We  have  over  3,000  classified  fossils  of  all 
ages,  and  a  set  of  **  Casts  of  celebrated  fossils,"  nearly  7(X)  in  number. 
We  have  also  a  general  stratigraphical  series  showing  the  rocks  of  the 
various  periods  from  the  Archaean  to  the  Quaternary,  and  a  special 
series  illustrating  the  geology  of  New  York. 

Botany. — The  Tulane  Herbarium  contains  12,000  to  15,000  speci- 
mens, repn'senting  over  4,000  species,  American  and  European.  This 
includes  the  collections  of  Dr.  Josiah  Hale  and  of  Profs.  John  L.  Rid- 
dell  and  William  M.  Carpenter,  formerly  dei)Osit'ed  with  the  New 
Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Herman  Curtius  Herbarium  consists  of  about  8,000  specimens 
of  German  and  Polish  ])lants;  the  F.  Lascar  collection  of  about  300 
Euroi>ean  me<licinal  species.  We  have  also  collections  of  Iiouisiana 
plants,  of  wcxkIh,  nut^,  seeds,  fungi,  eta. 

ZooliHjy. — All  the  classes  and  nearly  all  the  important  orders  of  the 
animal  kingtlom  are  represented  by  specimens^  dry,  alcoholic,  or 
stuffed,  and  about  a  dozen  skeletons.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
beautiful  nuKlels  illustrating  the  lower  forms  of  life. 

A7}thro}X)loyy. — This  deimrtment  is  still  very  incomplete,  though 
griMitly  enriched  during  the  past  year,  especially  by  the  lil)erality  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  American  section  includes  aborig- 
inal lN>nes  and  relics  of  various  kinds — pottery,  Ikiws,  arrowheads, 
stone  ax<'sand  imph^ments,  etc. ;  also  modem  1h)ws,  arrows,  ornaments, 
and  domestic^  imph^nionts;  also  a  few  **war  relics." 

We  have  also  a  few  curios  fn)m  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia;  !)ut 
of  siM'cial  interest  are  two  Egyptian  mummies,  with  their  (*ases  and 
wrappings — one  of  them  an  oHicial  of  high  rank  undt^r  Osorkon  II, 
prolmbly  a  <H)ntenii>arary  of  ^Vsa,  King  of  Judah. 

Educational  and  eronomund, — The  south  gallery  is  occupied  by 
siMH*imens  of  the  work  of  the  drawing  and  manual  training  classes  of 
the  university  and  similar  work  done  elsewhere,  while  the  north  gal- 
lery (contains  siMK*imens  of  the  building  stones,  ores,  ete.,  of  the 
various  States. 

T\w  art  museum  embraces  the  Linton-Surget  collection  of  works  of 
art,  donat4Hl  to  the  <'ity  of  New  (Orleans  liy  the  late  Mrs.  Eustace  Surget, 
of  l>or«i«'aux,  France,  and  by  an  ordinanc*e  of  the  city  council  placed 
und<*r  charge  of  the  administrators  of  Tulane  University;  valuable 
histori<*al  iKirtraitsand  marble  statuary,  dona t-e<l  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Surget, 
of  Uonleaux,  France;  the  loan  colle<»tion  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris  and  Mrs, 
Samuel  H.  KenniMly,  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  mis<*<41aneous  (K)llection 
of  bnuizes,  marbh^s,  ]>aintings,  engravings,  and  other  works  of  art, 
<lonated  or  lc»ane<l  to  the  university. 

The  library  is  in  two  departments:  The  Fisk  library,  resting  upon 
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a  Hiiiall  endowment,  with  itn  ultimat-e  title  in  the  city  of  NewOrleana, 
aii<l  tho  Tiilane  libran*,  the  creation  and  pn>]>erty  of  the  nnivereity. 

Thf*  Fink  lihran*  c*<»ntainM  alwut  H,(KK)  voiiimes  and  is  increased 
yearly  at  thi*  rate  of  alxait  5<N)  volumes.  It  contains  the  best  standard 
works  and  current  literature,  including  all  the  lea<ling  literar>' peri- 
odirals.  The  rea<ling  nnnn  of  this  librar>'  is  open  to  the  public  from 
<J  a.  III.  t4»  .5  p.  m.,  and  is  largely  attended  by  an  intelligent  class  of 
n*a4lerH.  Every  fai*ility  is  given  to  readers  for  finding  the  books  and 
inforiiiati^m  they  desire. 

Th«*  Tulane  librar>'  <*ontains  valuable  scientific  and  literary  publi- 
catioiiH,  and  is  a  «b»|iositor>'  of  public  documents;  constant  accessions 
an*  iiumIi*  to  it  through  donations  and  pur<*hase.  It  already  contains 
aluiui  iryjNiu  v«)luim^,  embracing  iimny  choi<H^  literary  and  scientific 
workH. 

Thf  H4*ientiti<*  s(H*tion  is  c-tmstantly  re<*eiving  a<*cessions  of  valuable 
pulilirations,  either  by  purchase  or  by  exchange  of  the  publications 
of  th«*  Ni*w  Orleans  AcjMlemy  of  Sciences  with  the  leaciing  scientific 
!MMli<».H  i>f  th«*  w«>rhl.  Iteaders  and  students  in  this  section  have  access 
to  th«*  larg«»  an<l  ver>*  valuable  private  librarj*  of  Profc^ssor  Onlway, 
whi«*h  is  ctinstantly  ns*eiving  aclditions  of  new  books  as  they  are 
publishiMl. 

Th«*  litenir}'  mM*tion  <*ontains  the  liest  tsiitions  of  standard  French 
an«l  Kiiglish  authom,  and  fine  editions  of  the  I^tiii  and  GriM^k  classics. 

Th«*  collection  of  public  d(K*uiiients  has  Im^cu  stea<lily  augmented, 
ami  iniw  cimtains  aliout  .S,(NNf  volumes. 

Thf*  principle  adopt^nl  for  the  pun*hase  of  books  for  the  Tulane 
library,  in  vif*w  of  the  smallness  of  the  appropriation  available,  is  to 
Iniy  lirsi  all  iMMiks  nM|uir<Ml  by  professors  and  students  for  study  and 
n»s<»arfli.     'I'he  n^siilt  has  Ihh^u  very  satiHfa<*tory. 

Ai'AliEMIl*  CX>RrH. 


Th«*  re^ruUrly  iiiatri<*ulal4Hi  students  of  the  iHilleges  constitute  ita 
a«*a4l«*iiii(*  i*«»r|»H  ami  eli*«'t  a  lioanl  «»f  dinH*t4)rs,  to  which  for  the  iMiat 
eight  \«*ar>  ha^  \hh*u  iiitrust4Nl  the  general  discipline  of  the  a<*a4lemic 
I'orij?^.     Tills  HyH!«*iii  haiM  workinl  satisfa<.'t4)rily. 

'I'ulaii**  ('iiiver>«ity  is,  in  tone,  (*hristian,  but  not  s4M*tarian.  This 
in  the  ««pirit  it  striv<*s  to  iiieulcate.  The  discipline  of  the  institution 
ift  iiiilil.  but  firm.  The  students  are  pn*sunHMl  to  In.»  g«Mitlemen,  and  a 
hi^h  Maiidarrl  4if  honor  ami  truthfulnin«s  is  ineuh*at4Nl  and  maintained. 
When  a  student  is  f«iund  deficient  in  eitlu'r,  or  is  s4Mlelim(iient  in 
industry  or  puii4*tuality  as  to  offer  a  ImuI  example  to  his  (nminules, 
his  |»jin*iitA  art*  n*s|MM*t fully  notifitHl  ta  witlnlraw  him.  Habitual 
immorality,  or  any  gn*sii  breaeh  of  <liM*ipline,  is  visit4Hl  with  suspen- 
aion,  liismisaal,  <ir  expulsion,  aM-unling  lo  the  «*ircumstanc*ea. 
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In  order  to  avail  iteelf  of  Che  full  benefit  of  parental  aid  and  control 
in  Hecuring  good  conduct  and  punctuality,  the  univerflity  advises 
parents  immediately  of  all  oases  of  bad  conduct,  absence,  or  tartliness 
by  their  sons.  Monthly  reports  <if  class  standing,  progress,  and  con- 
duct are  also  sent,  and,  at  the  end  of  each  tenn,  a  circular  summariz- 
ing those  factA,  together  with  the  results  of  his  examinations,  but  no 
marks  or  relative  grading  are  made  known. 

Students  whose  parents  do  not  reside  in  the  city  are  re<iuired  to 
have  a  guardian,  who  shall  stand  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  and  to 
whom  reports  are  made. 

University  student*  will  be  allowe<l  the  fullest  freedom  consistent 
with  good  onler. 

Each  college  class  elect*  a  president,  vice-president,  and  secn^tary, 
the  3  lower  classes  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  the  senior  class  for 
the  year.  These  12  students  constitute  the  l>oard  of  directors,  of 
which  the  president  of  the  senior  class  is  ex  officio  president,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  junior  class  vice-president,  and  the  two  other  ])residents 
secretaries. 

The  discipline  of  the  colleges  is  chiefly  controlle<l  by  this  Ixiard,  to 
which  is  iH)mmitted  the  good  order  of  the  institution,  the  enforcement 
of  college  ruU^  and  police  regulations,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standanl  of  moral  conduct  and  gentlemanly  bearing  among  the  stu- 
dents. It  acts  as  a  court  of  honor  in  all  quarn^ls  and  allegations  of 
cheating,  or  other  unl)ecH)ming  conduct.  Its  findings  are  submitted 
to  the  presith»nt  and  by  him  approve<l,  or  n»ferre<l  to  the  faculty  for 
nn'ision.  A  student  hjis  an  appeal  from  its  decisions  to  the  fiiculty. 
This  system  has  worked  with  very  little  friction  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  Tulane  University,  and  it  is  l)elieved  will  suffice  as  the  insti- 
tution expands.  Of  course  absenctes  and  neglect  of  studies  have  to 
Ik»  regulated  by  the  executive  head  of  the  college;  heret4)fore  by  the 
president,  hereafter  by  the  deans  of  the  respective  colleges. 

MRDAL3. 

Sjiecial  prizes  for  marked  excellence  and  for  superior  attainments 
an*  annually  given  uinm  commencement  day  in  the  form  of  gold 
nuHials.     These  are  designated  as — 

I.  Glendy  Hurko  nuMlals,  which  are  awanle<l,  one  for  (^locution,  one 
forsu|M'rior  attainments  in  mathematics,  and  one  for  an  English  essay. 

II.  The  Judah  Toun»  me<lals,  awanhMl  for  excellence  in  I^atin,  in 
(fr(H>k,  and  in  an(*i«Mit  history. 

III.  A  I^mis  Bush  me<lal,  for  the  l>est  essay  in  the  French  language. 
No  medal  is  awanhsl  except  when  marked  ex(*ellenc(*  is  exhibited 

in  the  subj<M*t  of  th^*  <M>nipetition. 

In  all  rases  where  the  awanlingof  menials  is  not  di.ntinctly  si>ecified 
by  tenns  of  the  donation,  the  students  must  comi>ete  on  the  Imsis  of 
work  above  and  Iw^yond  the  prescribed  course,  said  work  to  l)e  assigned 
by  the  facalt^*  at  the  end  ot  each  neflsion  for  the  soooeeding  semion. 
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AH  nicHlalH,  except  the  one  for  elocution,  are  open  to  competition  on 
the  |Mirt  of  all  tindcrfrnKluates.  In  the  case  of  the  elocution  medals, 
howev«*r,  <*om|ietit]on  in  rcHtricted  to  such  undergraduates  as  are  mem- 
bi*rH  of  literark'  MM-ieties  recognized  by  the  faculty.  But  no  medal 
shall  1m*  awanUnl  to  any  student  who  has  failed  or  been  conditioned 
for  the  w^HHion  at  the  close  of  which  it  is  awarded. 

The  iilendy  Burke,  Judah  Touro,  and  I^>uis  Bush  funds,  from  the 
pnN*(*e4lK  of  which  these  medals  are  given,  were  donated  for  the  pur- 
IMiM>  by  the  generous  {lersims  whose  names  they  bear,  and  who  have 
thus  lNH*ome  identified  with  the  history  of  the  university. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  though  the  Glendy  Burke  fund  was 
cn*at<Mi  l>efor<»  the  war,  the  medals  were  never  conferred  until  1881, 
and  then  by  the  donor  in  |)er8on.     I^ter  in  the  same  day  he  died. 

UTBRART  KXERCISBS. 

General  literary  exercises  for  the  puriM)se  of  encouraging  the  arts 
of  essay  n*ading  and  ehM-ution  will  be  held  wei»kly  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  thi*  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  exercises  will  \)e  under 
the  imuHNliate  ilirei*tion  <if  the  fainilty,  the  members  of  which  will 
criticihc  and  com^'t  the  several  efforts  of  the  students. 

Students  are  urg««<l  to  join  one  of  the  literary  societies  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  are  nKMignized  as  agencies  of  great  value  and  impor- 
tance in  the  same  direction.  Cont4'stants  for  the  Glendy  Burke  nieclal 
for  elcMMition  must  \h*  memliers  of  one  of  thi^se  so(*ieties  ami  reconi- 
memhHi  for  the  <*<mteflt  by  a  majority  vote  of  their  res|HH;tive  organi- 
zations. 

SCHOIJIRAHIPH. 

Tlio  university  grants  alKuit  175  s4*holarships,  in  collegiate  depart- 
ments, which  an»  tHUnl  by  n«»niinations  fn>m  the  State  senators  and 
repn*s4*ntatives,  lM»anl  of  a^lministrators  of  the  Tulane  e<lucational 
fund,  and  bv  the  mavor  of  New  Orleans. 

The  nuiii)M*r  «if  fre<*  scholarshi|)S  during  the  past  season  has  l)een — 

In  thr  hitch  fw*h«>»l    

In  thf  ciill«*K»*      

In  th<- umvvniitj 90 

T«>tAl     .  1)5 

By  whom  ap|Miint4Hi: 

Ri'jiff^ent At !▼••*» 37 

HraatorB 18 

Mmyt*rnt  Svw  iyr\tmnn S 

Ui«rtl  ot  Ailmini«tr«toni  98 

Pulflic  And  pnvAte  nehuulM 6 

SiiD«<»f  |»roffNtori« 10 

UuiVffTAity  •ta<leuta 90 

ToUl     195 

Tulane  Tniversity  has  wHlulously  sought  to  extend  the  iMMiefitaof 
tiM»  higher  education  to  ever}*  part  of  the  State  by  ui^gent  invitalioii  to 
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State  senators  and  representatives  to  fill  the  free  scholarships  from 
their  respective  districts,  and  by  granting  free  tuition  liberally  to 
meritorious  and  needy  students.  Thus,  in  the  nine  years  last  past, 
from  1884  to  1893,  Tulane  University  has  given  free  tuition  amount- 
ing to  iK)d  annual  sessions,  of  which  525  were  filled  by  appointment  of 
members  of  the  legislature,  88  by  the  mayor,  and  2fK^  by  the  Board 
of  Administrators.  Some  of  these  have  remaine<l  as  much  as  nine 
years  under  the  instruction  and  care  of  the  institution.  Avoiding 
duplicate  registration,  the  actual  attendance  of  free  students  during 
the  nine  years  has  been  412,  appointed  as  follows:  By  members  of  the 
legislature,  260;  by  the  mayor,  30;  by  the  Board  of  Administrators, 
122;  totAl,  412.  More  than  one-half  of  the  students  al)ove  high-school 
grade  enjoyed  free  tuition  during  the  past  session.  This  has  been 
cheerfully  grante<l,  but  it  is  felt  that  those  who  are  able  to  pay  tuition 
should  do  so,  as  otherwise  the  resources  and  efficiency  of  the  institu- 
tion would  be  seriously  imi)aired.  The  total  amount  of  free  tuition 
granted  in  the  ])eriod  name<l,  at  the  rate  paid  for  tuition,  and  of  gra- 
tuities to  indigent  students,  is  t<>7,8G0.46;  and  in  1892-03  alone 
Tulane  I'^niversity  contributed  in  this  way  tlS,  349.46.  Twenty  grad- 
uate or  university  students  were  thus  encouraged  during  the  year. 
It  is  our  aim  to  help  all  who  deser\'e  help  in  the  direction  of  higher 
education. 

The  attendance  of  students  has  been  as  follows  for  the  session  of 
1893-94,  lK»sides  20  in  the  university  deimrtment  of  philosophy  and 
science: 

By  class: 

Senior  clafis 21 

Junior  claaB .  19 

Sophomore  class 42 

Fmhman  clasH 48 

Specials 6 

Total 136 

By  course: 

aassical .  23 

Literary 33 

ScienUfic 17 

Engineering 57 

Special « 

Total 136 

BOAKI)   AND    LODCSIMt. 

Students  can  obtain  iMmni  and  lotlging  at  from  t2o  to  $2.'>  i)er  month 
in  approviMl  iMmnling  houses  or  private  families.  The  university 
authorities  pay  particular  attention  to  placing  them,  a(*conling  to  the 
wishes  of  their  families,  under  such  religious  or  social  influences  aa 
may  be  indicated.    Special  arrangements  are  made  through  lemling 
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gi>iitlt*mpn  with  Riiman  Catholic,  ProUwtant,  and  Jowinh  familieBof 
niltiiiv,  an«1  of  American,  French,  (verman,  or  S|mniHh  nationality,  to 
nsNMvo  our  studentA  aM  iMftanlern.  They  thus  have  the  reli|nouH  and 
Hoeial  inAiiem*e  deHire<l,  and  the  opimrtunity  to  o!>tain  a  familiar 
knowhnlj^  of  the  miMlem  lanfcuag^e  in  which  they  specially  wish 
pnM*tic*c. 

RXPEK8K8. 

1lie  tuition  fee  \H$Si). 

In  the  law  department  the  annual  char^  Ih  paid  in  ailvanoe,  at 
matriculation. 

Can<lidateM  for  the  de^^ree  of  doctor  of  philoHophy  are  exempt  from 
tuition  f(H^. 

StudentM  funiiah  their  own  IkmUr,  drawing:  inntrumenta,  and  draw- 
Inic  ut4*nHilii,  and  are  rei|uired  to  pay  the  coat  of  the  apparatus  which 
may  Im*  broken  or  damage<l  by  them  in  the  laboratoriea,  and  abto  any 
other  damaire  t4>  the  university  property. 

There  are  no  extra  cluinpes. 

TIh*  for<»^>in|^  ^iv^'H  the  development  of  the  academic  department 
of  Tulane  Tnivernity  into  ita  two  colleges  for  youufc  men. 

THE   H.  S4)PHIB  NKWCOMB  MEMORIAL  COLLBOB. 

lint  in  Kiving  an  a4i*ount  of  the  university  department  and  of  the 
evolutum  of  the  a(*ademic  department,  it  has  been  necessar}'  t4)  disre- 
gard a  Htri(*t  chronology  and  to  pass  by  for  the  moment  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  Tulane  l^niversity — the  college  for  women. 
Mr.  Tulane,  when  he  maile  his  donation,  was  quite  willing  that  when- 
ever his  fund  couUl  lie  made  available  without  detriment  to  its  main 
purfiosi*,  women  might  share  in  its  l>eneAts;  but  he  ha<l  chiefly  in  view 
the  fNlucation  of  men,  and  often  stated  in  conversation  that  he  would 
dislike  t4i  H4N*  the  efficiency  of  his  foundation  impaire<l  by  any  large 
diversion  «if  it  t4ii»ard  female  e<lucation.  His  a<lministrators  n^spected 
his  wish,  and  their  original  plans  were  ma<le  for  men  alone.  After 
the  university  whs  organize^l  and  |MM)ple  liegan  t4)  fore<*ast  its  useful- 
m»ss,  a  general  aspiration  wasevincetl  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  that 
some  way  might  In*  f«Mind  to  extend  the  higher  e<luc4ition  to  the 
daught4'rK  iis  well  as  to  the  mmn  of  I^misiana.  The  answer  came  in 
this  wis**: 

.Mrn.  Jos4*phine  Iconise  Newcomb,  m/#  I^*monnier,  <»f  New  York  ('ity, 
was  th<*  widow  of  Warren  Nem-comb,  formerly  a  highly  esteemed 
sugar  men*hant  of  New  (Irleaus,  where  heacc*umulate<l  a  large  fortune 
in  iMisiness.  Though  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  his  warmest  sympa- 
thicH  wen*  with  the  Oiufe^lerate  States,  and  after  the  war  both  he  and 
his  wife  displavf^l  an  almost  unexampled  liberality  in  their  gifta  to 
n«*4*«|y  friends  and  n^lations  in  the  S>uth.  Among  his  public  dona- 
tions was  one  of  $lo,iNji»  to  Washington  College,  presided  over  by 
Gen.  Robert  K.  Lee,  wbom  he  greatly  admifed;  a  gift  afterwarda 
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largely  Bapplemented  by  his  widow,  who  erected  there  a  library  build- 
ing as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Newcomb. 

Mr.  Newcomb  did  not  long  survive  the  war,  and  in  December, 
1870,  his  widow  had  the  inexpressible  grief  to  lose  her  only  child, 
Harriet  Sophie  Newcomb,  a  lovely  and  interesting  girl  of  15.  This 
only  daughter,  just  budding  into  early  womanhood,  united  rare  graces 
of  person  and  character,  and  left  in  the  bereave<l  mother's  heart  a 
void  that  nothing  could  fill.  Left  desolate  and  practically  alone  in 
the  world,  Mrs.  Newcomb^s  life  was  passed  in  good  works  and  in 
innumerable  dee<ls  of  kindness,  which  she  sought  to  hide  from  the 
knowledge  of  others.  Hut  she  felt  in  full  measure  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  stewardship  of  wealth,  and  isolate<l  ai*ts  of  clmrity 
and  benevolence  did  not  till  her  sense  of  duty  to  hor  fellow-creatures. 
Moreover,  a  natural  sentiment  prompte<l  her  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  her  beloved  daughter,  and  developed  in  her  mind  a  stea<lfast  pur- 
pose to  devote  a  large  portion  of  her  estate  to  the  establishment  of 
some  institution  that  would  consecrate  the  name  of  her  child  by  its 
manifest  benevolence  and  usefulness. 

The  form  this  memorial  should  take  was  not  decided  on  by  her 
until  1886,  when  the  suggestion  of  a  college  for  young  women  in  New 
Orleans  met  a  ready  response  in  a  mind  at  once  practical  and  elevated. 
Here  her  early  days  had  been  imssed,  here  she  ha<l  spent  the  happy 
years  of  her  married  life,  here  still  lived  many  of  the  choicest  friends 
of  her  youth,  and  here,  surveying  every  aspect  of  the  case,  she  saw 
the  largest  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  her  beneficence  on  such  an 
institution  as  she  contemplated.  With  characteristic  prudence,  how- 
ever, she  limited  her  first  donation  to  $100,000,  and  when  she  had 
witnessed  and  approved  the  various  steps  taken  for  the  establishment 
of  a  school  that  fully  met  her  views  she  added  her  gifts  freely  and 
generously  to  the  original  endowment,  meeting  ever}'  neinl  as  it  arose 
in  the  development  of  the  college.  The  following  is  her  original  let- 
ter of  donation: 

New  Yobk  City,  OcMter  //,  issti. 
Mbhbrs.  Randall  L.  Gibson,  Charles  E.  Fenner,  James  McConnell,  T.  G. 
Richardson.  Edward  D.  White,  Eimiar  H.  Farrar,  P.  N.  Str<)N(»,  Benja- 
min M.  Paijier,  Samuel  H.  Kennedy,  Walter  R.  Stauffer,  Cartwriuht 
Euhtis.  Henry  Ginder.  John  T.  Hardie,  Robert  M.  Waijcsley,  William 
F.  Halsey,  John  N.  Galleher,  Joseph  C.  Morris,  Samikl  D.  McEnery, 
Warren  Easton,  and  J.  V.  Guillotte,  the  administrators  of  the  Tilanb 
Educational  Fund. 

Gentlemen:  In  pursoance  of  s  long-cherishecl  denign  to  ostablish  an  appropri- 
at«  memorial  of  my  beloYecl  dauKbter,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb.  dereiuied,  I  have 
detarmhued,  at  the  inntance  of  my  friend,  CdI.  William  Preston  Johnston,  to 
tntnmt  to  yonr  board  the  ezecntion  of  my  design. 

Feeling  a  deep  personal  sympathy  with  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  strong 
dedre  to  advance  the  canae  of  female  education  in  Looiaiaiia,  and  believing  also 
that  I  shall  find  in  the  board  aelected  by  the  benevolent  Paul  Tnlane  the  wisest 
and  safest  custodian  of  the  fund  I  propose  to  give,  I  hereby  donate  to  yonr  board 
the  iiim  of  $100,000,  to  be  uaed  in  eataUiahing  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
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CoUase,  in  the  Tnliuie  Univerdty  of  LfOuisiaiiA,  for  tlie  higher  edocatioo  of  v^ite 
girl*  ADcl  yonnir  women. 

I  leqneet  that  yon  will  iee  that  the  tendency  of  the  inetitntion  shall  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  fundamental  principlee  of  the  Chrifftian  reliKion,  and  to  that  end 
that  yon  will  have  a  chapel  or  aenembly  room  in  which  Christian  worship  may  be 
obsenred  daily  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  Bnt  I  desire  that  worship  and 
inetmction  shall  not  be  of  a  sectarian  or  denominational  character.  I  further 
request  that  the  education  given  shall  look  to  the  practical  side  of  life,  m  wdil  as 
to  literary  excellence.  But  1  do  not  mean  in  this  my  act  of  donation  to  impose 
upon  you  restrictions  which  will  allow  the  intervention  of  any  person  or  peraoos 
to  oootrol.  regulate,  or  Interfere  with  your  disposition  of  this  fund,  which  is  com- 
mitted fully  an«l  solely  to  your  care  and  discretion,  with  entire  confidence  in  your 
fidelity  and  wijtdom. 

Invoking  the  favor  of  Dirine  Providence  for  jrour  guidance  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund,  and  for  your  personal  welfare. 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

JosBPHUCB  Louise  Newcomb. 

Mm.  Newoomb  veMt^nl  thin  endowment  in  the  administratorH  of  the 
Tiiiane  educational  fund  in  the  full  confidence  of  their  ability  and 
fidelity  in  the  mlminiHtrationof  ho  imi>ortant  a  trust.  Ilerdesifcn  waa 
the  eHtublishment  of  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  white 
young  women  and  girls,  which,  while  it  looked  to  solid  learning, 
should  yot  afford  opportunities  for  prac'tical  and  industrial  studies. 
The  institution  was  intended  t4>  supplement,  not  t4>  interfere  with,  the 
excellent  female  schools  of  the  city,  and  was  in  spirit  Christian,  but 
notfle(*tarian.  By  a<*t  of  .the  administrators  it  was  established  as  a 
departm«*nt  of  Tulane  Tniversity. 

It  was  the  aim  of  this  <x)llegeto  offer  to  the  young  women  of  Louisi- 
ana and  the  adjoining  States  a  liberal  education,  similar  to  that  which 
was  given  to  young  men  by  Tulane  I'niversity,  and  to  young  women 
also  by  other  institutions  of  the  first  rank  in  distant  iiarts  of  the 
Unite<i  Stat4*s. 

Tlie  last  U^u  years  have  witnessed  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the 
(*auM«  of  f«*mal<*  tslucation  elMewhen\  Colleges  similar  to  this  have 
spning  up  in  variouw  l<K*alities  and  have  biH^n  filUnl  to  overflowing, 
while  in  our  «>wn  (community  the  increasing  desire  for  similar  advan- 
tag(>s  ha^  arisc^n  to  an  im|M*rativc  deniaml. 

To  m<*4*t  thes4*  ^slucat  ioual  uchhIh  a  system  of  instruction  was  devised, 
m'hirh  was  iN^lieviHl  to  lie  lilieral,  th<irough,  and  s|HH*ially  adapted  to 
the  pn*vailing  <*onditions.  The  succ<«ss  which  attemkMl  the  o|iening 
of  thccollcg«*  and  the  gratifying  n^ults  of  its  work  thus  far  in  its  his- 
tory cn4*ourag«*  the  U»lief  that  the  effort  which  is  here  being  madoto 
establish  in  I^misiana  a  female  collegi*  of  tht*  first  rank  has  been 
a|>pn*oiat4Hl,  and  that  the  college  will  continue  to  rtn^Mve  the  support 
nei*<*Hsary  to  itsfutun*  usefulnessand  prosperity,  liy  the  generous  lib- 
erality of  its  foun<ler  the  endowment  fund  has lM«en  nMvntly  increased, 
and  the  admin istrat4>rs  an*  thereby  enabled  to  offer  increas4Ml  fac*iU- 
ties  for  thorough  instructioiL    An  academical  department,  separated 
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from  the  ooUeg^e  proper,  while  remaining  under  the  same  general  man- 
agement, was  established,  properly  eciuipped,  and  provided  with 
opportunities  for  study  and  recitation  specially  adapto<l  to  its  grade 
of  work.  A  faculty  and  staff,  thirteen  in  nunilMT,  was  ap^Kiinted 
under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Brandt  V.  H.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dixon  was 
a  master  of  arts  of  Cornell  l^niversity,  and  had  enjoytnl  a  varitnl  expe- 
rience as  engineer,  chemist,  and  teacher.  As  principal  of  \\w  St. 
Louis  High  School  he  had  won  from  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  and  other  emi- 
nent psychologists  and  e<lucators  encomiums  as  teacher  and  practi(*al 
administrator.  Thus  fitted  for  the  imi)ortant  charge  Xo  which  \w  was 
called,  Mr.  Dixon  was  likewise  apiK>inted  pn>fessor  of  i>sychology  in 
Tulaue  rniversity  as  well  as  president  of  the  H.  Sophie  Newcoinb  Col- 
lege. His  can>!er  in  both  positions  for  the  past  eight  years  has  justi- 
fied all  that  was  predicte<l  of  his  usefulness.  To  him  is  largely  <lue 
the  greatly  increased  interest  in  metaphysical  and  ]>hilosophical  stud- 
ies that  has  arisen  in  New  Orleans,  while  the  gni^^h  an<l  iK>pularity 
of  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  College  is  fairly  to  l)e  attributeil  to  the  kind, 
just,  and  liberal  chara(*ter  of  its  inner  workings. 

The  tirst  site  sele<»te<l  for  the  college  was  a  In^autiful  building,  origi- 
nally designed  as  a  residence,  on  the  comer  of  Camp  street  anil 
Howard  avenue.  The  rapid  movemc^nt  of  iH>pulation  up  t4)wn  and 
the  difficulty  of  eximnding  freely  in  its  original  l(K*ality  induced  Mrs. 
Newcomb  to  donate  the  sciuare  of  ground  on  Washington  avenue  and 
Sixth,  Camp,  and  Chestnut  streets,  several  acres  in  extent.  It  was 
already  occupieil  by  a  stately  mansion  erect<Hl  by  the  late  James 
Robb,  which  was  enlarge<l,  improveil,  and  adapt<Ml  to  pn»sent  uses, 
and  which  still  constitutes  the  central  featuri'  of  the  group  of  build- 
ings since  built  or  projected.  The  amph-i  grounds  were  sluubHl  by 
spreading  live  (Miks,  magnolias,  palms,  and  other  handsome  forest 
trees,  and  by  beautiful  shrublK»rj'.  I'^ntler  these  leafy  covt^rts  the 
students  find  fair  opportunity  for  open-air  exercises  and  outdoor 
study. 

A  large  building  was  subse<|uently  ere<»ted  which  acc(mim<Hlates 
laborat4>ries  (or  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology,  and  (»ffei-s  trmiM)rary 
quarters  for  thi»  a(*a<lemy.  In  it  also  is  containe<l  a  largo  gymnasium, 
fully  ec^uipiKMl  for  all  tho  wants  of  the  students.  An  art  building 
providefl  with  t»very  facility  for  the  study  an<l  practice  of  industrial 
and  fine  arts  is  in  the  process  (»f  (>rcction. 

The  new  art  building  will  contain  art  galleri«*s,  studios  for  oil  and 
water-color  classics,  life  classes,  drawing,  design,  cast  drawing,  wimmI 
car\ing,  clay  mo<leling,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.  Inst ru(*t ion  will  be 
given  in  the  elements  of  sculptuns  manufacture,  and  ornanKMitatiim 
of  pottery,  etc.  A  kiln  for  burning  i)ottery  and  terra  cM)tta  will  Ihj 
erected.  It  is  ex]>ect<Hl  that  this  buihiing  will  1m»  complet^nl  and 
equipped  by  the  oi>euing  of  the  session  of  isi)i-<j5. 
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BOA&DUfO  DBPABTMXNT. 

The  <h*nian(l  fur  a  IxMinliiiK  deimrtineiit  han  led  to  the  eruftion  of 
the  *'  J«iM*phine  liOiUHe  IIouhc,^  named  in  honor  of  the  lieioved  founder 
of  the  <«olleK<'-  The  building  \h  situated  on  Washington  avenue, 
dire<*tly  «ip|MiHite  the  college groundH,  and  will  beoiiened  forthereoei>- 
tion  of  HtudentM  in  i October,  1894.  It  \h  pn»vi<i<Ml  with  the  moat 
appn)ve<l  applianees  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  its  inmates.  Steam 
berating  and  electric  lighting  are  UHe<l  thniughout,  and  in  the  eon- 
Ktrurticm  ever}'  sanitary  precaution  has  been  taken. 

The  care  of  the  students  is  intruste<1  to  a  i*omi)etent  la<ly  in  charge 
an<l  H'sident  teachers,  who  will  maintain  a  c*orrespondenc(*  with  par- 
ents <»r  gimrdians  whenever  nei*<^ftsar}*  or  desire<l. 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  and  the  several  charges 
for  iMMinl  will  \h*  as  foHows: 

Pint  t4«rm.  October  1  U>  December  *i3 $80 

8ec-(iDd  term,  Janoar  J  3  to  March  ^ 60 

Third  term.  March  :I6  to  Jane  *J0 55 

Total 175 

This  «l(M«fi  not  include  tuition.  Washing  is  extra  at  reasonable 
rat4*s. 

Ka4*li  student  furnishes  her  own  napkins,  towels,  maa<|uito  liar,  and 
liedding. 

In  the  <-<M>rdi nation  of  studies  in  the  Newcomb  C*ollege,  seieni*e  and 
art  had  an  e<|ual  op|iortunity  with  the  languages,  and  have  been 
develuiMMl  in  full  pn>i>ortion  in  the  growth  of  the  institution.  With 
due  n*ganl  to  actual  surroundings  a  consistent  effort  has  l)een  made 
to  elevate  the  standard  both  of  atlmission  and  graduation,  and  the 
progn»Hs  in  this  din»ction  has  iM^en  steady  and  eminently  satisfactory. 
Not  long  ago  the  su|H'rficial  atH-omplishmenta  of  the  old-fashioned 
la4li«*s*  linishing  sch<M>l  forme<l  the  highest  ideal  of  female  e<lucation 
in  this  «HH*ti«in.  All  this  has  gone,  and  the  solid  attainments  made 
by  a  <NinHiderable  number  of  young  women  in  the  higher  walks  of 
<Hlucation  have  Hx^mI  a  new  stan<lanl  to  which  a  large  class  of  able  and 
a<*tive  min«UMl  girls  aspin*.  No  attempt  haslNM^n  madeat  the  imprac- 
ticable, and  tlie  changi^  in  sentiment  and  endeavor  has  lieen  healthy 
and  normal.  While  all  has  not  yet  lM*en  achievinl  that  is  desired,  the 
pntgramme  nf  4*ourses  «>f  studi(*s,  including  the  pn*parat4>ry  <*our8e  as 
taiif;ht  in  the  a4*ademy,  is  hen*  given,  to  mark  the  |>oint  already 
attaiiit*il  in  the  «levelopment  of  the  <*ollege. 

PftKFAKATORV  iX»t'B8B. 

A  rriralar  |>reiMuiitorT  conrar  is  a  part  of  the  preeent  system.  Por  admkskxi  to 
its  cUmh^  the  aiiplicmnt  nhomld  bo  well  qualified  in  the  foUowioff  subjects:  Anth* 
metir.  thrttOKh  percenta^;  oatlisesof  United  btaleshistury;  geographj;  English 
^amuiar. 
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The  conne  of  study  will  inclade  those  subjects  which  are  required  for  admis- 
sfoii  to  college.  The  detailed  statement  is  as  follows:  Higher  arithmetic;  Went- 
worth*8  algebra,  through  quadratic  equations;  Wentworth's  geometry,  six  books; 
Collar  and  DanieVs  Latin  lessons;  Ciesar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  four  lx>okH:  Virgil, 
.ASneid,  two  books;  English,  rhetoric  and  literature;  general  history:  physical 
geography;  physiology:  French,  drawing,  physical  culture. 

For  admission  to  the  classical  course  in  college  Greek  will  l)e  required.  This 
will  be  taught  one  year  in  place  of  French.  First  lessons,  and  Xenophon'8  Anal)asis, 
one  book. 

For  admission  to  the  modem-language  course  in  college  German  will  be  retiuired. 
This  will  be  taught  one  year  in  place  of  Latin. 

No  student  wiU  bo  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the  college  until  all 
the  studies  of  the  prescribed  course  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

('OLLRCIE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Studenti)  of  the  college  may  Ki»lwt  any  one  of  tho  IhriM*  courses  of 
study,  the  classical,  scientific,  or  modern  langua^jce,  ea(*h  of  whicli 
presents  a  well-rounde<l  curriculum,  and  leads  t^)  tlie  deii^ree  of  ha(*h- 
elor  of  artH  or  bachelor  of  science. 

Graduates  from  the  collej?e  will  be  admit te<l  to  the  university  cours4»s 
of  study  in  Tulant»  Tniversity  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  younji: 
men  graduating  from  tlie  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  tlie  College 
of  Technology. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  siMH*ial  or  optional  studies  will  Ih* 
rewarded  with  a  sjiecial  certificate  si'tting  forth  the  amount  of  work 
accomplisluHl. 

On  examination  of  these  courses  of  study,  it  will  1k'  noti(MHl  that 
prominence  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  art,  which  is  nM|uired  in 
certain  classes  and  ma<le  eh^ctive  in  others.  Xo  extra  (charge  is  mmle 
for  this  study,  an<i  it  may  be  continued  as  far  and  in  as  nuiny  direc- 
tions as  the  time  and  inclination  of  the  stuth'nt  and  the  judgment  of 
the  faculty  may  i)ermit.  Thesi»  opiKirt unities  are  o(r<»re<l  in  the  c<m- 
viction  that  the  a<l vantages  to  Ik*  derived  are  of  the  highest  value  in 
the  cultivation  of  correct  taste,  at  the  same  time  tlmt  it  offers  desirable 
relaxation  fn)m  the  mon^  exacting  work  of  the  (*lass  room. 

No  idea  can  1>e  more  mistaken  than  that  art  education  has  for  its 
object  the  preimnition  of  the  student  for  the  V(K*ation  f»f  an  artist.  Its 
8Uc*cessful  pursuit  does  not,  therefore,  de|KMi<l  uiM)n  s|>e(*ial  talent  any 
more  than  in  th<'  cam*  of  mathemati(*s  or  the  languages;  hut,  like 
them,  is  designcil  to  develop  and  strengthen  certain  fa<*u]ties.  Sim- 
ply stat<Mi,  the  study  of  art  has  a  twofold  pur|M)Si*:  on  the  one  side 
It  trains  the  eye  aind  hand  and  develops  the  sensi*  of  mastery  over 
material;  on  the  other  it  cultivates  an  intelligent  appre<*iati(»ii  (»f  the 
beautiful  through  tlie  study  antl  imitation  of  masterpi(H*es  of  art  and 
in  original  d«*sign. 

A  well-rounded  art  (Mlucation  denuiuds  as  car«*ful  preparation  as 
in  require<l  for  any  other  line  of  study.  It  is  necessjiry,  tlicrefoiv, 
that  as  great  care  should  be  given  to  the  first  few  years  of  art  training 
IIW— Xo.  1 15 
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HM  \h  re<|iiire<l  in  the  uhuaI  academic  studien.  Only  after  a  thorouj^h 
course  of  Htudy  and  practice*  Ih  the  ntudent  qualified  to  elect  and 
purhU4*  a  8i)ecial  branch. 

Although  HtudentM  are  ntrongly  urged  t4)  take  one  of  the  re^nilnr 
i?ourh4»s,  it  may  neverthelena  occur  that,  for  variouH  reaaonn,  Houie 
will  <lecide  to  pursue  a  {lartial  coume  or  confine  their  work  to  a  ainicle 
branch.  For  such  special  students  provision  will  be  made,  and  each 
one  who  shall  complete  with  credit  the  work  prescrilied  in  any  study 
shall  l>e  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  excellence.  These  special  courses 
will  Im*  of  value  to  those  who  int4*nd  to  prepare  themselves  for  teach- 
iuK  some  imrticular  branch,  or  those  who,  having  iHimpleted  their 
sch(M>l  or  c<ille|re  career,  nevertheless  are  unwilling  to  abandon  further 
intellf*<*tual  pursuits,  ami  desire  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the 
priNHM'Ution  of  some  favorite  study.  Advanced  courses  in  language, 
cliemi<*al  and  physical  laboratory,  French  and  English  literature, 
histor}',  and  imychology  will  lie  given  t4)  classes  which  may  lie  formed. 

0>l'BSES5  OP  8TIUV. 

fWMhmttn  yrxtr. 

A  1.1.  cxirmm. 

Ifathematict:  Q^ometry  completed,  higher  algehra M 

Eagliitb:  Rhetoric,  exercises  snd  esBSjrs 8 

HieUiry:  Aacieat  nstknii,  topical  study 2 

Phyike:  Ezperinieots  and  labaratofy  practice 8 

French:  (Grammar  and  cutnpcMition;  coo veruition 8 

Oermjin:  Orammar  and  tranftlation 8 

ElectircM^— 

Latin 4 

IndoAtrial  drswing         6 

Miurririf*  ou'Riib. 

Ltttiii:  Virgil.  vKneid,  thinl,  Afth.  and  sixth  books;  Cicero,  4  uratiotui      ...  4 

DrawiiiK:  I ndostrisl  drawing  and  dmign    6 

El*H*tiTf«~ 

Frmrh 8 

t^miaD 8 

Latin:  Virgil.  .Coeid.  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  books;  Cicero,  4  oratiomi  4 

ttn*«*k:  Xen<»ph<m.  Anabasis,  3  books:  H<imer.  Iliad,  *i  book*        4 

Vrrmh ...  8 

(^fnuan  8 


*  NutoiTAU  Itnlli  At*  tbi»  namlipr  t4  rpcttAiftua  perUt^m  per  wt^ck 
*  Om  oC  ths  •faMttv«B  oCvsa  Is  rsqjalrid. 
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Sophomore  year, 

ALL  OOURSXft. 

MathemAtics:  Trigonometry 4 

Literature:  Study  and  criticism,  1 2  essays 8 

Chemistry:  Theory,  experiments,  and  laboratory  practice 4 

History:  Rome,  topical  study 2 

MODERN  LANUUAOi:  Cn>ITKKK. 

French:  Histoire  de  France,  exercise,  conversation 3 

Qerman:  Selected  translations,  conversation 3 

Electives— 

Latin 4 

Design  and  decoration 6 

WIKXTIKIC  <'OrR»K. 

Latin:  Livy,  twenty-first  book;  Cicero,  De  Amicitia:  Horace,  0<1eH,  etc 4 

Drawing:  Design  and  decoration 6 

Electivea— 

French 3 

(German 3 

CLAHSK'AIi  ("OUHHK. 

Latin:  Livy,  twenty-fintt  book:  Ci(*ero«  De  Amicitia:  Horace,  Odes,  etc 4 

Greek:  Homer,  selections  from  Odyssey,  Lysias,  Herodotus 4 

Electives— 

French 3 

(German 3 

Junior  year, 

ALU  (\>rHKlfi}i. 

History:  Mediaeval  and  modem,  topical  study 2 

Astronomy:  First  half  year 3 

Gtoology:  Second  half  year 3 

M<U»KKN   LANOTAnR  roi'RltK. 

French:  Manuel  de  la  Litt^ratnre  Franyaise,  etc 3 

German:  History  of  (K*rman  Language;  German  mythology .       3 

English:  Standard  authors 3 

Electives— 

Latin     4 

Mathematics 4 

Art-studio  work 6 

Physii***  and  chemistry 4 

Biology 

Two  electives  are  refiuirtnl  in  this  courHe. 


4 


rulKNTirK'  rorKMR. 

Mathematics:  Analytical  gvotnetry  4 

Physics:  First  lialf  Vfar.  laUirHtory  practice t 

Chemistry:  Second  half  year,  laboratory  pra<*tic** 4 

Biology 3 

Electives— 

French 3 

C^erman 3 

Art-itodio  work 6 
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Junior  year — Continued. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Latin:  Pliny;  Tacitns;  Juvenal 4 

Greek:  Plato;  Demosthenes 4 

English:  Standard  authors 8 

Electives — 

French 3 

German _ 8 

Mathematics 4 

Senior  year, 

ALL  COURSB8. 

History:  Constitutional  history 2 

Psychology:  Empirical  and  rational 3 

English:  Criticism  and  essays _ 2 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  COURSE. 

French:  Les  Ecrivains  Modemes  de  la  France,  etc 3 

German:  Selected  classical  plays,  German  literature,  etc 3 

English:  Saxon  grammar  and  reader.    Beowulf 3 

Electives— 

Latin 4 

Mathematics  .  _ 4 

Art-studio  work 6 

Physics  and  chemistry 6 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE 

Mathematics:  Differential  and  integral  calculus 4 

Physics:  First  half  year,  laboratory  work 6 

Chemistry:  Second  half  year,  quantitative  analysis 6 

Electives— 

Latin .   4 

French _ 3 

German  _ 3 

Art-studio  work .  6 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Latin:  Cicero;  Terence;  Lucretius 4 

Greek:  Thucydides;  Euripides 4 

Electives— 

French 8 

German 3 

Mathematics 4 

Physics  and  chemistry : 6 

Art-studio  work 6 

Normal  art  courses. 

First  year. — Study  of  form,  with  lime  and  clay;  cast  drawing;  freehand  per- 
spective; drawing  from  plants;  elements  of  design;  geometry;  working  drawings; 
elements  of  shading  in  charcoal. 

Second  year. — Cast  drawing,  in  light  and  shade,  with  charcoal;  mechanical  per- 
spective; sketching  from  model  sand  still  life;  drawing  from  plants;  historic  orna- 
ment; decorative  design;  orthographic  projection;  working  drawings. 

N.  B.— As  soon  as  fair  proficiency  in  drawing  is  attained  the  student  will  be 
admitted  to  the  life  class. 
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Thirtl  pear, — ^Wator-color  painting;  harmony  and  chemistry  of  color:  color 
design;  drawing  from  life;  drawing  from  c^ast,  in  light  and  shade  (provisional); 
projections  of  solids  and  shadows;  history  of  Kcalptnre. 

Fourth  year, — Oil  x>ainting:  drawing  and  i^ainting  from  life:  modeling  in  clay; 
casting  in  plaster  of  paris;  design  for  reliefs:  pen  drawing:  etching  (optional); 
wood  carving  (optional);  history  of  painting. 

N.  B. — Stndents  intending  to  become  teachers  are  affordcxl  an  opix)rt unity  of 
assisting  in  the  lower  grades  of  academic  drawing,  taking  the  entire  charge  of  a 
class  in  alternation  with  the  professor. 

Studio  cUtsM'n, 

Students  may  pursue  any  of  the  following  si)ecial  studies  in  art  without  enter- 
ing the  regular  course: 

Free-^nd  persjtectiw  or  tmniel  drawing,— Thia  study  teaches  the  principles  that 
underlie  sketching  from  nature  and  from  still  life. 

Class  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  12.:W  to  2  p.  m. 

Cast  drawing. — The  cast  model  is  used  only  to  overcome  the  first  difficulties  of 
drawing  and  of  light  and  shade.  Admission  to  the  life  cOhhs  U  mnde  as  soon  as 
the  proportions  of  the  head  and  figure  are  fairly  understotMl. 

Class  Monday*  Wednesday «  and  Friday,  12.30  to  a. 30. 

Design, — This  is  the  most  important  study  in  the  useful  arts.  Careful  atten- 
tion, therefore,  is  given  to  it.  After  the  theory  has  been  mastenMl  efforts  are 
directed  to  its  practical  application. 

Class  Monday  and  Friday,  2  to  H/M). 

Clay  mofieling, — Modeling  is  conducted  by  the  use  of  cast  examples,  draperies, 
an<l  living  models.    Citing  with  plaster  of  paris  is  taught  in  this  <*IaKH. 

Class  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  12.30  to  2. 

Wood  can*ing, — Application  of  carved  designs  to  useful  articles  is  iiiaile  as  soon 
as  sufficient  excellence  is  attained  in  the  use  of  tools. 

Class  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  12.:iO  to  2. 

Watern'oior  /id iw/iiif/.— Every  facility  is  given  for  stilMife  and  figure  i)ainting. 
The  extensive  grounds  of  the  colU^ge  afford  excellent  opiK>rtunity  for  study  in  the 
open  air. 

Class  Tuesday,  We<lnesday,  and  Thursday,  U  to  12. 

Oil  IMtiuting.— Oil  i»ainting  is  condu(*te<l  by  the  study  of  Htill  life  and  the  living 
model,  head,  and  draiKMl  figure. 

Class  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thursilay,  0  to  12. 

( >nly  those  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  water-color  and  oil  |MUnting  classes  who 
have  given  proof  of  ability  to  draw  still-life  grou|m,  or  who  are  willing  to  carry 
on  the  course  in  model  drawing  at  the  same  time. 

Lifr  drawing, — Since  drawing  from  life  is  the  highest  and  mtwt  ini|M>rtant  study 
in  art  training,  every  effort  is  made  to  Insure  its  efficiency.  A  crostume  model 
poses  every  day  from  1)  to  12,  the  instructor  sjiending  Monday  and  Friday  iiiom- 
ings  with  the  class. 

Mechanical  dntwing, — A  wide  field  of  work  is  oi»ened  to  women  in  architectu- 
ral drafting,  iterspectives,  triu-ings.  eiv,  A  course  of  preimration  for  su(*h  work 
is  here  offerecl,  and  includtKi  the  study  of  geometry,  orthographic,  and  isometric 
projections,  persiiective.  and  working  drawings. 

I>K1*AKTMKNT  OF   niVSU'AL  KI»l*<'ATIoN. 

System  nud  fyuipnuNt. — Thi»  depart  m(*iit  of  physical  <h1  neat  ion 
forms  imrt  of  tlu*  regular  cHilU'^t*  iM)iirs4\  ii4)  extra  <*han^e  Imin^  uumIo 
to  HiiuientH  tukiiiK  the  full  eoiinM*.  This  department  is  in  ehance 
of  a  biiecial  iuHtructor,  n  gmcluate  of  tlii»  Pcmmo  Normal  School  of 
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(tyniiiHHtioH,  lUiKtim.  Mhmh.  The  SwcHliKh  HVHteni  of  training  is  lined. 
.l*>itli«*tirHl  }r>'ninHHti(*H,  a^laptiHl  from  the  I>elHarte  phiUwophy  of 
expn*i>«)(ion,  an<l  voi<N*  work  an*  also  iDc*lude<l  in  the  eourHe. 

Tlie  jcyninAaium  in  the  new  a4*a4leiny  building  re<*ently  erected  has 
lMH*n  hiiilt  with  rareful  attention  to  the  nee<lii  of  the  ayHteni,  and  ia 
€Hpiip|MMl  with  Hiieh  appIianeeM  as  experience  haa  prove<1  naeful  in 
general  training  and  in  the  treatment  of  particular  physical  defects. 

\fni  nf  physiml  rduntiion. — There  is  a  growing  rt^cognition  in  this 
as  well  as  in  f<»reign  <*ountries  of  the  uchhI  of  combining  physical 
training  with  mental  work.  Only  where  these  are  properly  united 
can  till*  U^t  e^lucational  rt^sults  be  se<*ured.  Many  physical  disorders 
can  lie  preventiMl  or  even  curwl  by  wise  hygienic  training.  To  insure 
the  <H>iitinuan<*e  of  good  health  it  is  essential  that  young  women  who, 
as  students,  lead  s4Hlentar}'  lives  should  have  the  regular  healthful 
physical  exercis««  which  this  de|>artment  affords. 

On  this  iM*count  phmcal  training  has  lieen  a4lde<l  to  the  work 
re^iuinnl  of  all  students,  except  such  as  are  exciiseil  by  written 
re^juf^st  of  |ian*nt  or  guanlian.  It  is  earnestly  re<pn^t4Ml  that  no 
excus4»  Im»  given  except  for  urgent  cause. 

Sinrinl  rinjLSi.s. — Persons  who  are  not  othen^'ise  <*onne<rt6<i  with  the 
colh'gi*  may  1m»  acimittiMl  to  the  g^'iunasium  at  charges  in  a<*c«>nlanoe 
with  the  nature  of  the  i^ourse  chosen. 

\nnmil  rtntrs*, — Prof.  B.  V.  B.  Dixon,  lecturer  on  jwychology; 
Evelyn  .M.  Onlway,  pmfessor  of  chemistry*;  Clara  <».  Ba(*r,  instructor 
of  aimtiHiiy  and  physiology,  instructor  in  iMMlagogical  g>'mnasti(*s. 

llie  demand  f<»r  tea4*hers  of  physic*al  education  is  steA^lily  increas- 
ing. A  nonnal  (-ourse  has  ther(*fore  l>een  arranged  in  which  the 
effort  has  Imh^u  ma^le  t4>s4H*un*  th<»r«High  instruction  in  such  branches 
as  |M*rtain  to  this  s|M*cial  8ubj<H*t.  The  course  therefon*  includes 
hH*tun»H  in  chemistry,  with  lalK>rat4)r>' prai*tice;  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology: the  kinesiol«>gy  of  the  Swedish  system;  Delsarte  and  le<*tures 
on  tilt*  |My«*ho|4»gy  of  exercise,  in  addition  to  work  in  the  g}*mnaslum 
and  drill  in  |»e«lagi»gieal  gymnast i<-s. 

T'jrt'lHtt^ks.  -IntnMlu<*tion  to  (*hcmical  Science*,  Williams;  Quix- 
ComiM*ndH  of  Anatomy,  I>r.  Potter;  Quiz-Comiiends  of  Physiolog}*, 
Dr.  Bruliaker;  Swi^lish  K4iucational  ttymiiasticH,  Banm  Nils  Posse; 
IlaiidlMMfk  of  SwtNlish  <«ymnastics.  Baron  Nils  Posse;  Society  Gym- 
nast i<-s,  «*t4*.,  Stebbins. 

Tuiium  jier  term  {unr-thini  ntUegr  pear), 

(*UM*'i«*rriM«,  thn*«  boam  |MT  week  ..     9$ 

i  'Imtm  t*%vTvim^,  Ave  hotin  i*r  wt!«k  ...  8 

Nonii«il  ( MtifM*  ...  ..15 

Thi*  oiiipM*  JIM  nt  pn*s«*iit  arrangiHl  may  Is*  (xiiiipleteil  in  one  year. 
«*«*rtifirai«»  in  ^iveii  all  students  who  satisfactorily  i*omplete  the 

invest i|c»ti«in  of  these  courses  of  study  and  uf  the  re<[uirement8 
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• 
for  admisBion  and  attendance  on  special  courses  evinces  much  greater 

freedom  than  has  been  i)ermittecLto  the  young  men  in  Tulane  College. 
This  is  not  the  result  of  caprice,  but  from  a  well-settled  l)elief  that  in 
the  training  or  gymnastic  period  of  education  a  larger  liberty  of  elec- 
tion should  be  accorded  to  young  women  than  to  young  men.  More- 
over, an  earlier  entrance  on  social  or  dcmiestic  duties  and  on  married 
life  would  preclude  many  of  the  most  zealous  students,  especially  in 
art,  unless  they  were  permitted  the  privilege  of  partial  courses  of 
study,  which  illuminate,  without  trespassing  upon,  the  more  impera- 
tive duties  of  life. 

There  are  three  scholarships  of  ♦1,500  each,  instituted,  respectively, 
by  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Richardson,  of  New  Orleans;  Mr.  B.  C.  Wetmore,  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  Boanl  of  Administrators,  which  cover  tuition 
in  the  college,  and  these  are  awarded  to  the  graduate  of  the  New 
Orleans  city  high  schools  of  the  last  graduating  class,  recommended 
by  the  princiiml,  and  who  shall  make  the  highest  record  in  a  competi- 
tive examination  held  at  the  college. 

LIBRARY. 

The  college  library  has  been  carefully  selected  and  contains  only 
standanl  works.  Special  opportunities  are  otrere<l  to  the  students  in 
the  use  of  these  lK)oks,  and  a  certain  amount  of  library  work  is 
requireil  in  connection  with  their  college  Htudics. 

TumoN. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  for  which  the  tuition 
is  as  follows: 


^"'    <'-"-»^- 


Pint  torm-Oct.  1  toDoc.  £S i  |30  |95 

Second  term -Jan.  2  to  Mar.  :9K 25  35 

Third  trnm-Mmr.  a»  to  June  a) 25  9) 


For  iipccial  single  Htadiei*  other  than  art  and  phyniiml  cultun*,  pi>r  term.  $12. 
▲11  daea  are  payabl«*  in  adrance. 

The  session  extends  from  ()ctol>er  1  to  the  third  WeilneHday  in  June. 

AIIIS  TO   (iRNERAL  KDVrATION. 

The  foregoing  statement  complete.H  what  may  Ik?  calliMl  a  history  of 
the  academic  and  professional  work  of  Tulane  University,  but  to 
realize  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  lieen  administere<l  it  is  m^H^.snar}*  t4^i 
give  briefly  an  account  of  some  of  its  cilucational  efforts  outside  the 
strict  lM)unds  of  the  wholastic  sphere.  Note  has  aln^aidy  Immmi  ma<le 
that  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  university  (Mlucation  was 
at  H  low  ebb  in  I^iuisiana.  The  <*ulture  of  the  State  in  the  period 
before  the  sectional  war  had  been  very  varied.     3Iany  Creoles  of 
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wealth,  H  very  iiiiiiktdiih  <*laHH,  8<*iit  their  mmih  to  FraiHt*  for  their 
lmI  Ilea  til  III,  ami  they  n*tiini(Hl  with  a«very  distinct  imprint  uiN»n  them 
of  their  r<*si<lenee  ahnuul.  Many  rich  plantent  Hent  their  HtnxH  to  Vir- 
ginia, New  Kn;:lan<l,  or  Prin<*(*t4)n,  and  Xhtwi^  youtliH  hrouirht  back 
the  traditionH  (if  the  ^n*at  M^ata  of  leaniinii:  in  the  Kast  to  a<U»ni  and 
dignify  their  homes.  New  Orleans  was  the  piy,  hixurious,  and  afflu- 
ent nietroiNilis  of  the  Saith,  and  then*  c*ommer(*e  and  professional 
ability  alike  o|N*ned  avenn«^  t4»  the  ^ift<Hl  and  aspiring. 

Th«*  siH-ial  culture  of  the  up(ier  classes  had,  with  a  tone  of  its  own, 
not  altogether  <«allic  nor  altogether  American,  reaclunl  a  ver>'  high 
plane,  and  its  tni<*es  an*  yet  found  in  a  prevalent  amenity  that  haa 
survivinl  the  rage  of  n*volution  and  the  distress  of  nH*<mst ruction. 
But  in  lHS4  a  generation  of  i>overty  and  desi>ondency  had  brushecl 
away  all  the  blo«im  of  this  almost  unique  civilization  an<l  left  nothing 
to  n*pla<*e  it.  True,  ho|M>  had  r(*animate<l  many  hearts,  and  that 
stunly  American  spirit  that  Imttles  to  the  last  was  striving  to  reor- 
ganize and  n*form  the  <lisintegrat4Hl  elements  of  s<K*iety.  It  haa  been 
a  slow  pnH*ess,  and  the  struggle  has  not  ended.  Int4)  this  tunnoil 
Tulane  Tniversity  was  luirn.  Then»  were  few  s<*h<Mds  worth  s|N*ak- 
ingof  alMive  the  primary  grade,  little  etlucation  of  the  |>eople,  little 
aspiration  <»r  thirst  for  it  anywhere  apfmriMitly,  little  envinmment  in 
whieh  it  <*«Mild  dwell,  little  atmosphere  f4»r  it  even  t4i  breathe  in.  Vet 
all  around  were  well-e^lucat^Hl  men  and  women  who  had  hist  none  of 
the  eharm  of  an  earlier  day.  And  native  talent  wasdistribut<Hl  in 
profusicm  among  this  cosmo|Militan  iKipulaticm,  and  aspiration  was 
breaitluMl  from  the  h>wly  like  a  sigh  and  not  in  the  trumi>et  tones  of  a 
soven^ign  |NH>ple. 

Tulane  Tniversity  had  not  strip|MMi  for  her  aicailemic  career,  and 
c<»uld  not  under  thes4*cin*umstan<'<^:  and  therefore  it  was  manifestly 
caUed  to  ai<l  in  cn*ating  an  inlucational  atmosphere,  Ui  make  and 
sustain  an  aca<lemic  envinmment,  and  to  c<mstitute  itself  for  the 
tinit*  lM*ing  the  nucleus  aniund  which  the  literar>'  and  si*holarly  foree« 
roultl  <>rystalli7.e  and  take  form.  It  is  astimishing  what  small  hel|w 
and  eiicoiinigemi'iits  will  stimulate  the  talent4Hl  and  energetic  to 
aetivityancl  ultimate  suc«tfHs.  Such  fn^pient  acknowh^lgment  has 
Imm'U  iiia«le  to  th«*  writer  of  what  has  Xhh^u  a<*<*<miplishe<l  in  the  din»o- 
ticin**  stat«Ml  that  it  must  Im*  left  to  other  hands  and  tim«*s  to  sum  up 
the  n*^ult««.  Uut  the  simple  means  mlopttnl  wen*  th<ise  dictatinl  by 
the  narn>\i  n*soun*es  of  the  institution  and  the  obvious  nee<ls  of  the 
<*oiiiiiiuiiitv. 

In  the  tirst  pla<*e  the  librar}',  museum,  and  le<*ture  halls  of  the  uni- 
v«*rsity  \icn*  thn>wn  o|ien  to  the  public  with  an  unrestricte^l  hcmpi- 
tality.  All  pn)f«*9««ional,  «Hlueational,  literar}',  and  charitable  s4N*ieti«*fi 
enjoy**<l  th**  gratuit4>us  us4*  of  its  assi*mb!y  room  on  public  iNvasions, 
when  n«i  «M*4'tarian  obj«H*t  wan  invoIvtMl.  and  hundnnls  of  m<*eting8 
have  IwH^n  held  there.     An  eiteuaive  syatem  of  free  public  lecturaa 
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was  maintained,  in  which  the  effort  wan  sedulouHly  made  to  interest 
the  public  in  lit<erature,  science,  and  art  and  to  cnccniraKe  a  taste  for 
the  more  elevated  pursuits  of  life.  The  lecturers  have  Ikh^u  ])rofessors 
in  the  universit}'  or  eminent  scholars  and  educators  invitcMl  from 
other  places  for  this  purpose.  At  the  re([uest  of  those  most  interested, 
these  have  been  exchangeil,  for  several  years,  for  university  exten- 
sion lectures,  which  have  met  a  very  gratifying  success.  For  s<»veral 
years  an  annual  course  of  about  forty  free  lectures  was  delivennl  by 
Dr.  S.  E.  Chaille,  the  dean  of  the  medical  departnu^nt,  to  hirge  audi- 
ences, principiilly  ladies,  on  j)hysiolog>'  and  hygiene.  All  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  availed  themselves  of  this  instruction,  and  thus 
a  knowledge  of  these  important  branches  has  found  its  way  int4)  ever}*^ 
part  of  the  public-school  system.  During  the  winter  of  181J3-04  the 
drift  of  literar}^  curiosity  and  research  has  In^en  into  Shakesi)earian 
channels,  and  scarcely  less  than  a  hundrecl  lei*tures  liave  Imm'ii  deliv- 
ered in  the  city  on  this  author  alone.  A  number  of  literary  clubs  and 
8<K*ieties  liave  existed  now  for  some  years,  chiefly  among  the  ladies 
and  among  a  class  formerly  devote<l  to  mere  fashionable  amusement, 
with  a  product  as  cheering  as  it  was  unexpected.  The  literary  women 
of  New  Orleans  are  now  recognized  everj'where  in  the  Union  as  having 
a  distinct  place  of  their  own  and  of  a  very  high  order.  This  they  are 
generally  fain  to  ascribe,  in  large  measure,  to  the  influence  of  Tulane 
University. 

Occasional  courses  in  mathematical  studies  have  been  carritnl  on  at 
night  for  the  iM^nefit  of  nuH.*hanics  and  other  men  employinl  during 
the  day. 

Hut  the  most  systematic  and  thorough  effort  to  extend  some  iM)rti(m 
of  the  blessings  of  e<lucation  in  direc»tions  where  they  were  lUHKled 
and  difncult  to  obtain  has  been  through  the  me<lium  of  the  fn^^  draw- 
ing s<*h(N)l.  It  was  established  at  the  l>eginningof  the  Tulane  regime. 
All  the  public-school  teachers  were  require<l  to  know  drawing,  and 
there  were  no  means  for  them  to  acquire  it.  They  wen*  all  taught  in 
this  school.  No  ap]>licant  for  admission  to  the  scIumiI  hais  ever  In^en 
reje<*t4Kl  except  for  immaturit}'  or  iM'ing  a  j)upil  of  another  sc*h(M)l. 
No  one  1ms  ever  l>een  reijuired  to  leave  the  scrhool.  It  is  hanl  to  esti- 
mate how  much  it  has  done  for  the  artisti<*  and  industrial  improve- 
ment of  the  (*ity. 

The  fnn?  drawing  whool  of  Tulane  University  during  the  mission  of 
lH9;i-l»4  completcil  the  ninth  year  of  its  existence.  While  it  has  lM>en 
somewhat  aimrt  from  the  strict  line  of  university  work,  it  has  c<m- 
ferred  Ixmeflts  u]K>n  the  general  public  in  the  elevation  of  ])<»])ular 
intelligence  aind  in  the  s|)e<Mal  training  of  individuals  in  lN>th  practical 
an<l  lesthetic  matters,  in  industrial  drawing  and  the  flue  arts. 

The  Satuniay  morning  classt^s  have  l>een  attendtnl  by  ladies,  many 
of  them  teaithers  in  our  public  scIkhiIs,  memlx^rsof  the  normal  chisses, 
and  others  seeking  to  inorease  their  knowledge  of  an  art  useful  to 
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TW  <l4'niaii<l  for  h  iMmnliiif?  do|iarti]U*iii  hnn  le<1  to  the  ercH'tioii  of 
thf  **  Ji»w|)liiii4*  I^HiiHe  HoiiHo,^  namcKl  in  honor  of  th<*  )n«1ov<m1  founder 
of  th«*  <*olU*^«*.  The  building  in  nituated  on  WaHhington  avenue, 
dinH*tly  op|Mmite  the  c<iUe>refrroundM,  and  will  t>c(»|M*ne<l  for  t he  hmh*])- 
tion  of  Htud«*ntH  in  <h*tober,  1H94.  It  iH  providfHl  with  the  numi 
appniv<*4l  applian<*4*H  for  the  c*iire  and  comfort  of  itH  inniat<^.  Steam 
heating  and  ehM*trie  lighting  are  uimhI  throughout,  and  in  the  eon- 
Ht  met  ion  every  nanitary  prc<*aution  haH  Inh^u  taken. 

Th«*  ean*  of  the  Htudenta  ih  intniHtiHl  to  a  <*<miiH»tent  la<ly  in  ehargi* 
and  n^nident  teaehern,  wh(»  will  maintain  a  (*orn^i)ondene€*  with  ]>ar- 
entM  or  guardiauH  whenever  n(H*(H<Har}'  or  de8ire<l. 

Th«'  (*ollege  year  Ih  divider!  into  thret*  terms,  andthem*veraleharg<*H 
for  iMianl  will  Im»  an  foUoWM: 

Flrrt  Usrm.  October  I  t4>  December  22 |ao 

8#i*f»Dd  term.  January  2  to  March  26 00 

Thirtl  term.  March  26  to  Jane  2«» 55 

Total  . 175 

ThiH  d<M*fi  not  inelude  tuition.  Waahing  in  extra  at  reawmable 
nit4*H. 

I*la4*h  Htiident  funiiHh<*f(  her  own  napkiuH,  t4)welH,  nioa4|uit4i  Imr,  and 
iMNhling. 

In  th«*  <-<N>nlination  of  Mtudieti  in  the  Neweomb  C'ollegi*,  Ncienee  and 
art  had  an  iM|ual  opportunity  with  the  languages,  and  have  }H*en 
develo|MMl  in  full  pmiMirtion  in  the  growth  of  the  iuHtitution.  With 
due  n*ganl  toac^tual  HurroundingH  a  eontiiHtent  effort  haa  Imh^u  made 
to  elevate  the  Htandanl  both  of  a4lmiMii<m  and  gnuluation,  and  the 
progn^sa  in  this  din*etion  has  lN*en  steady  and  eminently  Hatisfaetor^*. 
Not  long  ap»  the  HU|M*rfieial  a4*<HimpliHhment8  of  the  old- fash ione<l 
la4li<*s*  tinishing  w*hiMd  formeil  the  higheat  ideal  of  female  e^ltication 
in  this  MH*tion.  All  this  has  gone,  and  the  solid  attainments  made 
by  a  (*4»nsiderable  numlM*r  of  young  women  in  the  higher  walks  of 
iMliieation  have  AxcnI  a  new  standanl  to  whieh  a  largi*  class  of  able  and 
at'tive  mindetl  girls  aspin*.  No  attempt  haslNM*n  made  at  the  impnu*- 
tieable,  and  the  ohangi*  in  siMitiment  and  endeavor  has  lie<>n  healthy 
and  normal.  While  all  has  not  yet  lM*<*n  m*hiev«Ml  that  is  d<«sire<l,  the 
pn»gnimme  of  «Hiurses  of  sttidii^s,  ineliiding  the  prt^iiaratiir}'  <*ourse  as 
taught  in  the  m^aclemy,  is  hen*  given,  to  mark  the  {Miint  aln*ady 
attaintn!  in  th««  development  of  the  <*ollege. 

ptteFAaAT<»av  <i»t'BaB. 

A  n^fcnlar  |>re|Minitf  iry  ctiorM*  U  a  part  of  the  preamit  •jstem.  For  admladon  to 
Ita  cljuMM  the  applumiit  idHmld  be  well  qualified  in  the  foUowinir  nobjecta:  Arith- 
metK-.  thmiiKb  |>«rcentage:  ootliimof  United  btalMlUat4ji7;  geugraphj:  Engltah 
^rmmutar. 
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The  ooune  of  study  will  include  those  subjects  which  are  required  for  admis- 
sion to  college.  The  detailed  statement  is  as  follows:  Higher  arithmetic;  Went- 
worth*8  algebra,  through  quadratic  e([uations;  Wentworth*s  geometry,  six  books; 
Collar  and  Daniel's  Latin  lessons;  Ciesar,  De  Bello  Qallico,  four  l)ookH:  Virgil, 
.AIneid,  two  books;  English,  rhetoric  and  literature;  general  history;  physical 
geography;  physiology;  French,  drawing,  physical  culture. 

For  admission  to  the  classical  course  in  college  Gro<*k  will  l)e  rciiuired.  This 
will  be  taught  one  year  in  place  of  French.  First  lessouH,  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
one  book. 

For  admission  to  the  modem-language  course  in  college  German  will  \x}  re<iuired. 
This  will  be  taught  ono  yoar  in  place  of  Latin. 

No  student  will  Ik^  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the  college  until  all 
the  studies  of  the  prescribeil  course  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

rOLLEdE  COriWES  OF  STUDY. 

Students  of  tlio  oollo^o  may  sc^loct  any  4>no  of  tho  thn»t»  courses  of 
study,  the  clasHiiral,  scientific,  or  uKnlcru  laii^iiap\  ca(*li  of  \vhi(*li 
presents  a  wcll-nuindc<l  curriculum,  and  leads  to  the  derive  of  hnvh- 
elor  of  arts  or  iMiclielor  of  science. 

Crrailuates  from  the  college  will  l>oa<lniitted  to  the  univei-sity  coursi's 
of  study  in  Tulane  Univei*sity  on  the  s«nne  conditions  as  the  youn;;: 
men  Kniduatin^  from  the  Collejre  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  tin*  ('ollejjje 
of  Technoloj^y. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  s|HH*ial  or  optional  studies  will  Ih' 
rewanled  with  a  s^R^cial  certificate  s4Mtin^  forth  the  ani(»unt  of  work 
accromplished. 

On  examination  (»f  thes«*  rourses  of  study,  it  will  Ik*  noticMMl  that 
prominence  has  l)o<»n  j^iv(»n  to  the  study  of  art,  whicli  is  n^iuired  in 
certain  classes  and  made  ele<*tive  in  othei's.  \o  (^\tra  <*har<^e  is  made 
for  this  study,  and  it  may  Ik*  continued  as  far  and  in  as  many  direc- 
tions as  the  time  and  inclination  of  the  studt^nt  and  the  jud^mrnt  of 
the  faculty  nuiy  iH»nnit.  These  opfMirt unities  an*  f>fT4»red  in  tlie  con- 
viction that  the  a<lvanta^es  to  Ih»  <lerived  are  of  the  hi;rhest  value  in 
the  cult i vat i<m  of  correct  ta.ste,  at  thes«*ime  tinu'  that  it  offers  <1e.sira))le 
relaxation  from  the  mon*  e.\a<*tin^  work  of  the  <'lass  ro<»m. 

No  idea  ean  1k'  nion*  mistaken  than  that  art  education  has  ff»r  its 
object  the  pre|Mirationof  tiii'stud4Mit  forthe  vo(*atioii  nf  an  artist.  Its 
8ucct*ssful  jMirsuit  do<»s  not,  then»fore,  depend  upon  s|)erial  talent  any 
more  than  in  the  east'  of  matluMuatirs  or  tiie  lan^rua^e^;  hiii,  like 
them,  is  desipie<l  to  (lev<*lop  and  strenirthen  <*4M'tain  faeulti4*s.  Sim- 
ply statiMl.  the  study  of  art  has  a  twofold  ])uriHise;  on  the  him*  siih* 
it  trains  the  eye  and  hand  and  develoj>s  the  st'iise  of  mastery  ov4»r 
material;  on  the  other  it  cultivates  an  int<*lli^ent  appreciation  nf  tin* 
beautiful  through  the  study  ami  imitation  of  masterpi(M*es  nf  art  and 
in  oripnal  design. 

A  well-rounded  art  education  d4*manils  as  can'ful  prt^paration  as 
ill  requiriMl  for  any  other  line  of  .stu<ly.  It  is  ncccs.siiry,  therefore, 
that  aM  great  care  should  lie  given  to  the  first  few  years  of  art  training 
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Appendix  I. 

COURSES  OF  STUDT  IN  THE  UNIVERSIT7  OF 

LOUISIANA. 


ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT-LITERARY  COURSE. 

(i86a^.) 


studies. 


FOURTH    CLASS- 
FIRST  YEAR. 

Mathematics v 

Latin 

Greek 

Composition    and 

declamation. 
Writing 

THIRD  CLASS- 
SECOND  YEAR. 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Greek 


Composition    and 
declamation. 

SECOND  CLASS- 
THIRD  YEAR. 


Latin 


Greek. 


French - 


Natural     philoso- 
phy. 
Moral  philosophy. 


FIRST  CLASS- 
FOURTH   YEAR. 

Latin 

Greek 

French 

Chemistry 

Natural     philoso 

phy. 
Moral  philosophy . . 
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Hours 

per 
week. 


o 
5 


2 
3 


5 
5 


5 


3 

3 

4 

3 
3 


1 
3 


3 
3 
2 

3 


Instructors. 


Prof.  D.  F.Boyd  .-.. 
Prof.  J.  P.  McAuley 

Prof.  W.  A.  Seay  .... 

Prof.  E.  P.  Palmer . 
S.  B.  Robinson. 


Prof .  D.  F.  Boyd 

Prof.  J.  P.  McAuley 


Prof.  W.  A.  Seay. 


Prof.  E.  P.  Palmer. 


Prof.  J.  P.  McAuley 

Prof.  W.  A.  Seay.... 

Prof.  J.  P.  Bellier  ... 

Prof.  S.  H.  Lockett.. 
Prof.  E.  P.  Palmer.. 


Prof.  J.  P.  McAuley. 
Prof .  W.  A.  Seay 


Prof.  J.  P.  Bellier  .. 
Prof.  F.V.Hopkins. 
Prof.  J.  M.  Boyd.... 


Prof.  E. P. Palmer.. 


Text-books. 


Davies's  Bourdon's  Algebra,  Davies's  Legen- 

dre's  Geometry  and  Trigonometrv. 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar.  Arnold's  Latin 

Prose  Composition^CsBsar,  Virgil,  Andrews's 

Freund's  Latin  Lexicon. 
EtLhner's  Elementary  Greek  Grammar,  Xen- 

ophon's  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia,  liddell 

and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 
Day's  Art  of  Composition. 


Loomis's  Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

Zumpt's  Grammar,  Harrison's  Grammar,  Ar- 
nold's Latin  Proee  Composition,  Cicero's 
Orations,  Horace,  Liyy. 

EtLhner's  Elementary  Greek  Grammar,  Ar- 
nold's Greek  Prose  Composition,  Demosthe- 
nes, Herodotus,  Homer,  Suripidea 

Day's  Art  of  Composition. 


Zumpt's  Grammer,  Harrison's  Grammar, 
translations  from  English  into  Latin,  Hor- 
ace, Livy,  Juyenal,  Liddell's  History  of 
Rome,  Long's  Classical  Atlas. 

KtUmer's  School  Grammar,  Smith's  History 
of  Greece,  Sophocles,  Thucydides,  Greek 
Meters,  selecteid  exercises. 

No61  et  Chapsal's  Grammaire  Francaise  et 
Exerdces,  Pujol  and  Van  Norman's  French 
Course. 

SiUiman's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Bowen's  Hamilton's  Metaphysic8,Alexander'8 
Outline  of  Moral  Science. 


Browne's  Roman  Literature,  Juyenal,  Taci- 
tus, translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

Browne's  Greek  Classical  Iiiteratnre,  Greek 
Antiquities,  selected  exercises,  .^SBchylus, 
Plato,  Aristophanes,  Theocritus. 

Pujol  &  Van  Norman's  French  Course. 

Roscoe's  Chemistry. 

Bartlett's  Astronomy. 

Bowen's  Logic,  Whateley's  Rhetoric,  Batler*8 
Analogy,  Paley's  Eyidences  of  Christianity. 
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ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT-SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


fOUIITH  CLJk.ail— 


niurr  year. 

MAthematk-s  ... 
Latin 


French 

Composition  and 

declamation. 
Writtng 


THIRD  CIJLM— 
8BCX>III>  YBAR. 


Mathematics 
Latin 


French ' 

Cotnpoeition  and 
deoamatlon. 

BMt>!ri>  CLA8H— 
THIRD  YBAR. 

Mathematiiw 

Natural     philoHo- 

Latin 


Ciril  enicineerinK-  • 


Chemistry 

Moral  philosophy . 

riRST-l'LAIW 
roURTH    YEAR. 

Latin 


Natural    philoso- 

Cnemistry 

Enffineerinff 


Moral  philosophy  i 


5 
5 


5 

4 


Prof.  D.  F.  Boyd Davies's  Bourdon*H  Algebra,  Daviefi'it  Legen- 

dre*8  Ocometry  and  TrlKonomotrv. 

Pnif.  J.  P.  McAaley.!  Binffham*n  Latin  Urammar.  Arnold's  Latin 

ProM*  CV>mpoAition.Ca»Har,VirtrU,  Andrews's 
Freand'H  Latin  Lexicon. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Bellier . . . .   Pujol  ft  Van  Norman  ii  French  Courne. 

Pntt.  E.  P.  Palmer . . .   Day's  Art  of  Composition. 


3    8.  a  Robinson. 


5  .  Prof.  D.F.  Boyd 

4     Prof.  J.  P.  McAuley 


5 
5 


Prof.  J. P.  Bellier.. 
Prof.  E.  P.  Palmer. 


Church's  Analytical  Gtoometry,  Courtenay's 

(.^IculuH. 
Zuropt's  and  Harritwn'H  (4rammarH,  Arnold's 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  Cicero,  Horace, 

Livy. 

. :  Pujol  ft  Van  Norman's  French  Course. 
Day's  Art  of  ComiNjsition. 


9 

3  ; 


Prof. D.  F.Boyd. 
Prof.  J.  M.  Boyd. 


3  I  Prof.  J.  P.  McAuley 


Pr«»f.  8  H.  Lockett. 


3 


Pnif.  F.  V.  Hopkins. 
Prof.  E.  P.  Palmer. . . 


Courtenay's  Calculus. 

Silliman's  Natural  Philosophy.  Bartlett's  Ana- 
lytical Mechanics. 

Zumpt's  and  Harrison's  fframmarH.  transla- 
tions from  Eufflish  into  Latin,  Horace,  Livy, 
JuvenaL  Liddell'H  History  of  Rome,  Long^s 
Classical  AUas. 

Davies's  Surveying.  Davies's  Bhadtni,  Shad- 
ows, and  Perspective.  Church's  Descriptive 
Geometry,  Smith's  Topographical  Drawing, 
Mahan's  Civil  Engineering. 

RoMcoe's  CThemistry. 

Bowen's  Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  Alexan- 
der's Outline  of  Moral  Science. 


1 

3 
3 


I  I 

Vrot.  D.F.  Boyd Browne's  Roman  Literatiin*,  .Tu venal,  Taci- 

I     itUR.  translatioUH  from  English  into  Ijstin. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Boyd Bartlett's  Acoustics   and   Optica,  Bartlett's 

Astronomy. 
Pr(»f.  F.  V.  Hopkins  ;  RfMcoe's  Chemistry.  Dana'H  Text  l>o<»k  of  Qe- 

,      ology,  Dana's  MMiual  of  Mineralogy. 
Prof.  S.  H.  Lockett..    Mahan's    Civil    Engineering,    topographical 

and  mechanical  drawing.  le<<turo«i  on  steam 
I     enginee  and  railwayH. 
i  Prof.  E.  P.  Palmer  ..    Bowen's  Loir ic,  Whateley'H  Rhetoric.  Butler's 

'      Analog}',  Paley's  Evidences  of  C*hriMtianity. 


The  ability  of  the  institution  to  announce  attractive  courses  will  \ye 
seen  from  the  foUowin^^  clip]>in^  fn)in  the  catalogue  of  al)out  1872-73. 

CouRsB  OK  Study, 


The  coarse  of  stndy  embracer  a  preiMinitory  and  an  academic  dei>artinent,  a 
special  Mchool  of  civil  onKineerin^c.  and  a  couimen*ial  sirhool.  The  pre|)aratory 
department  is  designe<l  to  be  temporary.  It  vriW  be  disiwnsed  with  a8  soon  as  the 
public  and  private  schools  throughout  the  State  are  sufficiently  organized  to  l)ecome 
constant  feeders  to  the  university. 

The  ai*ademic  department  comprises  a  literary,  scientific,  and  optional  course. 
In  the  literary  course  the  ancient  languages  and  literature  are  thoroughly  taught: 
in  the  scientific  course  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  omitted  and  in  their 
stead  are  taught  t\w  (German  language,  mechanics,  drawing,  and  natural  history: 
and  in  the  optional  course  the  English  branches  and  any  other  two  subjects  of 
study  may  be  pursued. 
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Thoii  it  will  be  teen  that  the  nniTersity  has  both  the  cloee.  fixed  college  cnrricii- 
loin.  M  at  Yale  College,  and  the  free,  elective  university  sjrstem  of  instmction, 
like  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  ie  believed  to  be  best  for  the  young  student  of 
little  preparation  to  pursue  the  close  system  for  the  first  twi>  years,  after  which 
time  it  may  he  more  useful  as  well  as  more  congenial  to  his  taste  to  pursue  such 
studies  as  he  may  select. 

It  b  the  object  of  the  school  of  civil  engineering  to  make  accomplished  theoret^ 
ical  and  practical  engineers,  and  of  the  commercial  school  to  give  a  good  prelimi- 
nary pre|mratiun  for  the  practical  business  of  life.  But  more  b  accomplished. 
The  length  of  time  devoted  to  those  schools  admits  of  an  arrangement  of  studies 
by  which  the  cadet  can  at  the  same  time  improve  hb  general  education. 

While  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  is  highly  appreciated  as  a  means  of  giving 
strength  and  tone  to  the  mind,  and  much  more  than  ordinary  attention  is  given  to 
the  English,  French,  and  German  languages,  the  mathematics  and  physical  sci- 
encis  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  paramount  practical  importance,  and  every  facil- 
ity is  given  the  cadet  for  actiuiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  branches. 
Louisiana  now.  more  than  ever  before,  stands  in  need  of  physical  science.  Her 
alluvial  lands  could  not  lie  richer,  and  her  barren  pine  hills  are  full  of  minerals. 
8he  needs  the  engineer  and  the  miner,  the  skilled  mechanic  and  the  scientific 
planter,  to  develop  her  reeonroes  and  make  her  wealthy  and  powerful. 

If  df*sired.  instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Italian,  8|)anish, 
Hebrew,  and  Hanskrit  languages,  and  constitutional  and  international  law. 

DBPAKTIfENT  or  MATHKllATICH. 

(D.  P.  Boyd,  profwssor;  T.  L.  Qrim«a,  assistant  professor.) 

In  the  preparatory  department  arithmetic  is  carefully  reviewed,  algebra  com- 
pleted through  equatioM  of  second  degree,  and  an  effort  made  to  finish  plane 
geiwuetry  and  plane  trigonometry. 

The  test-books  used  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  (Robinson  s  series)  abound  in 
well-srierted  examples,  and  tbe  cadet's  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  geometry 
and  trigonometry  (Davies's  Ligeodre)  is  frequently  tested  by  original  questions. 

In  the  academic  department,  freshman  class:  Algebra,  geometry,  and  tngi>- 
Bometry  are  very  carefully  flnistaed,  particular  attention  being  |iaid  to  radical 
quantities  and  radical  eqnatlons,  the  binomial  theorem  and  its  applications, 
expansion  of  irreducible  fractions  into  series,  logarithms  and  their  practical  use, 
the  theory  of  ecinatiuns.  solid  and  spherical  geometry,  analytical  plane  trigonome- 
try, and  Mphvrical  trigonometry.  Analytical  geometry  is  also  completed  in  the 
freshman  year.  The  text-book  <Howison*te  of  Ray's  series)  b  a  very  full  and 
exhauMtive  treatise,  and  the  wb(^  subiect  of  analytical  geometry,  theoretitml  and 
practical,  of  two  and  three  dimensions,  b  taught  with  much  care.  Besides  the 
many  applications  of  itrindples  given  in  the  text,  other  tests  are  often  made  of  the 
cadft's  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  si>phomi»re  class  studiss  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  and  the  cal- 
culus of  variations  (Omrtenay*s».  Special  attention  b  given  to  the  practical 
application^  of  the  calculus,  such  as  the  subjects  of  maxima  and  minima,  radius 
of  curvature,  tracing  of  curves,  etc. .  of  the  differential  calculus,  and  to  the  rectifi- 
cation and  quailrature  of  curves,  the  quadrature  <^  curved  surfaces  and  the  coba- 
ture  of  volumes,  etc.,  of  the  Intefral  calculoa. 

Mixetl  or  applied  mathematics  are  taught  in  the  department  of  natural  phi- 
kieophy  and  astronomy. 

Throughout  the  entire  c^iurse  of  mathematics  there  are  five  reintations  a  week, 
and  thf>  s*«etio>ns  «tf  a  rlaa»  are  small,  so  that  the  cradet  may  recite  daily.  While 
the  textbooks  are  mainly  relied  on  as  the  means  of  instruction,  lectures  are  also 
frequently  given. 
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This  department  is  well  snpplied  with  models  Id  plaster  and  wood  (by  Engel), 
illnstrating  the  conic  sections,  and  with  charts  and  diagrams  of  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, and  calculus. 

There  is  also  a  fine  set  of  books  of  reference  of  several  hnndre<l  volumes,  embrac- 
ing the  beet  English,  French,  and  German  writers  on  mathematics,  and  the  Cam* 
bridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Samuel  H.  Lockett,  acting  professor.) 
Junior  cloits  ntudieit — (ilenentl  physica  ami  mechanicM, 

The  course  in  general  physics  embraces  the  general  proportion  of  matter,  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases,  cohesion,  repulsion,  osmose,  capillarity,  theory  of  tmdulations. 
Heat:  Nature  of  heat,  measure  of  temperature,  changes  in  the  state  of  bodies  by 
heat,  conduction,  radiation,  convection,  action  of  bodies  ui>on  heat,  specific  heat, 
liquefaction  and  solidification,  tension  of  vaiiors,  spheroidal  state  of  litiuids,  steam 
and  air  engines,  ventilation,  dynamical  theory  of  heat. 

Electricity:  Magnetism,  terrestrial  magnetism,  magnetic  observations,  statical 
electricity,  electrometers,  condensers. 

Dynamical  electricity:  Batteries,  the  electric  light,  induction  coils,  electro- 
magnetism,  electro-dynamics,  diamagnetism,  telegraph,  magneto-electricity. 

The  oourse  of  mechanics  embraces:  The  principles  of  motion  and  force,  inertia, 
momentum,  motion,  uniform  and  varied,  absolute  and  relative,  composition  and 
resolution  of  forces,  constrained  motion;  center  of  gravity,  laws  of  falling  bodies; 
measures  of  intensity  of  gravity,  mass  and  weight,  pendulum,  motion  of  projec- 
tiles; virtual  velocities,  impact,  lever,  balances,  wheel  and  axle,  inclined  plane, 
wedge,  screw;  impediments  to  motion;  elasticity,  tension,  torsion  of  solids, 
strength  of  materials.  Hydrt)namics:  Transmission  of  pressure  and  equilibrium 
of  liquids,  buoyancy,  specific  gravity,  motion  of  litiuids,  water  wheels.  Pneu- 
matics: The  atmosphere,  buoyancy,  barometers,  balloons,  anemometers,  water  and 
air  pumpH,  windmills. 

Tezt-lNX>ks:  Silliman's  Physics,  Parkinson  s  Mechanics. 

Lectures  by  professor. 

St'nior  clastt  stiuiieM — Acousticit,  optivn^  ami  antranomy. 

The  (*ourm*  of  acoustics  embraces:  Nature  of  sound,  ex])onential  curve  of  Bos- 
covich,  waves  in  general,  vel(x*ity.  pitch,  and  intensity  of  sound,  molecular  dis- 
placement, interferen(*e.  reinforc(*inent.  reflection,  refraction,  and  inflexion  of 
sound;  musical  wmnds.  the  siren,  monochord,  vibrations  of  columns  of  air,  vibra- 
tions of  elastic  bars,  plates,  cords,  communication  of  vibrations,  physical  theory 
of  music,  the  ear,  sound  signals. 

The  courw*  of  optics  embrH<'es:  Wave  motion,  rectilineal  proiia^tion  of  light, 
reflection,  refraction,  index  of  refraction,  deviation  at  pbine  and  cnrve<l  surfaces, 
spherical  aU'rration,  optical  images,  the  eyt*.  microscopes  and  teIescoi>es.  camera, 
msKic  lantern,  calcium  light,  S4»lar  microscoi^e,  chromatics,  colors  by  interference, 
fringes  of  shadows  and  aiMTtures,  colors  of  plates,  color  by  unt^iual  refrangibility, 
i'hnmiatic  aberration,  r'linbow.  ixtlarization,  si»ei*trum  analysis. 

The  ciiurse  of  astronomy  embraces:  The  earth,  its  figure,  diuieiiMioiis  and  den- 
sity, astronomical  iustrunimts,  refraction,  the  earth's  motions.  e<iuation  (»f  time, 
the  calendar,  i»arallax,  precession,  nutation.  abtTration;  central  forces,  Kepler's 
laws.  <!cliiMes.  finding  longitude  and  latitude:  tules,  the  planetary  syst4*m.  planeta* 
elements,  comets,  the  fixe<l  stars,  star  dusters,  and  nebnhe. 

Text-books:  Bartlett's  Optics  and  Ac4>nstics  ami  LcNmiis'  Treatises  on  Astr(»iuiniy. 

This  department  has  a  good  apparatus  and  many  excellent  books  of  reference. 
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DEPAETMRNT  OP  ENUINEBEINd. 

(Samael  IL  Lockett.  profMsor.) 
Junior  cIcim. 

Teit-bor>k8:  DArien*  New  Sonrefinip;  Darias*  DmicriptiTe  Qtometry;  Darias* 
8hafl(*A.  SluMlowt,  and  Pimpective;  Smith's  Topographical  Drawing  Coone  of 
Imit  ruction. 

Snrveyinic:  Plant*  flnnrejing.  running  of  boundary  lines  with  chain  and  com* 
pam.  calculation  of  areas,  plotting,  theoretical  instiroction  and  prai^tioe  in  the 
field. 

Leveling:  Simple  lereling,  leveling  for  profile,  cross-section  work,  calculation  of 
earthwork,  theoretical  and  practical. 

ToiN {graphical  surreying:  Running  of  contour  lines,  plotting  and  use  of  the 
topographical  symbols,  thooretical  and  practicaL 

Railway  surveying:  Running  of  triiJ  lines,  rectification  of  lines,  running  of 
curves,  calculation  of  €*utting8  and  fillings,  theoretical  and  practical. 

Mining— surveying:  Theoretical  instruction  in  use  of  transit,  miner's  compass, 
miner  s  semicircle,  traversing,  etc. 

(leod««ic  surveying:  Practical  use  of  transit,  theodolite,  plane  table,  theoretical 
instruction  in  triangulation. 

Descriptive  gtnnnetry:  The  entire  course. 

Hhadt<s  and  shailows  and  iwrspective:  Drawing  of  principal  problems  in  India 
ink  with  right-line  pen. 

•Senior  dam. 

Mahan*s  Civil  Engineering:  Description  of  materials,  strength  of  materials,  con- 
struction of  all  kinds,  theory  of  arches.  calcnlati<in  of  strains  on  frames. 

Lectures:  (>n  levees,  motive  powers,  engineering  instruments,  implements  and 
machines,  the  various  trusses  in  use,  modem  bridge  building,  use  of  pneumatic 
piles,  caissons,  etc 

Drawing:  To|Migraphical  drawing  in  colors,  mechanical  drawing  in  right  line 
and  colore,  engineer  drawing  of  bridges,  canal  locks,  etc. 

The  de|iartment  in  well  supplied  with  instruments,  models,  maps,  char's,  draw- 
ings, etc..  with  a  large  and  valuable  set  of  building  stones,  presented  by  Newton 
Ri(*hards,  esii.,  of  New  Orleans,  with  the  plans  and  specifications  of  some  of  the 
principal  railways  and  canals  in  this  country  and  En^and,  and  with  many  recent 
books  on  engim««*ring. 

DRPAETlfB2CT  OP  LATIN. 

(J.  P.  McAuley,  pn>f(«sor:  (I.  D.  Tarlton.  assistant  professor.) 

The  sulijectf*  taught  in  this  tlepartment  are  the  Latin  language  and  literature 
and  the  hntury  of  Rcmie. 

The  authors  read,  in  |Nirt.  are  in  the  order  named:  C«»sar,  Nepos.  Ovid.  Salltist. 
(?itieni,  Virgtl.  IIorai*e.  Livy.  Tacitus.  Juvenal.  Terence.  Plautus. 

Teit-books:  Bingham's.  ClildtTnleeve  s,  Allen *s  and  Qreenough*s  Qrammars, 
Bingham  A  Uitin  Pmse  (Vmi|MJsitioo.  CYombie's  Gymnasium,  Schmidt's  Rythmik 
und  Metrik.  AnthonV  I^tin  English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  Andrews*- 
Freund's  Latin  Leiirtm.  Rid<lle  and  Arnold's  English-Latin  Lexicon,  Brown's 
R^iman  riAMioal  Literature.  LifMell's  Histiiry  of  RiNue.  Long's  ilaasical  Atlas. 

Tht*  «lepartment  is  snpplieil  with  riaarical  engravings  and  wall  maps,  the  utand- 
arrl  workM  on  philology,  Lemaire'ii  Bibliotheca  Claasica  Latins,  and  Tenbner's 
Bibli«ith«%aScnptorum  Romanomm. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMIHTRY,  MINERALCKiY,  AND*  GEOLOGY. 

(Frederick  V.  Hopkins,  professor.) 

The  junior  class  complete  Roscoe*s  Elementary  Chemistry  within  the  year.  The 
lectures  are  made  to  follow  and  illustrate  the  text-book  closely  and  are  com- 
bined with  recitation.  The  cadets  are  calle<l  upon  to  |>erform  for  themselves 
the  more  simple  experiments,  and  so  much  of  (qualitative  analysis  is  interwoven 
with  the  coarse  that  the  detection  of  substances  in  solution  is  made  a  regular  i)art 
of  the  final  examination. 

The  laboratory  contains  two  good  spectroscopes,  which  art*  used  by  the  class 
under  proper  supervision. 

The  apparatus  for  organic  analysis  is  unusually  good,  while  the  introduction  of 
the  latest  style  of  gas  burners  and  furnaces  and  of  Bunsen's  filtering  Ri)paratus 
has  enabled  us  to  do  much  more  than  the  small  dimensions  of  the  lal)oratory 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  possible. 

Theee  dimensions,  however,  are  to  be  increased  before  the  opening  of  the  next 
term,  and  the  department  will  then  fill  three  times  its  present  space.  A  working 
laboratory  will  be  fitted  up,  where  the  chemistry  class  will  practice  daily,  greatly 
extending  their  analytical  acquirements.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  has  been 
taken  for  a  model,  and  it  is  intended  that  our  facilities  shall  soon  equal  those 
oflfered  by  that  renowned  institution. 

The  senior  class  commences  the  year  with  mineralogy,  using  Dana's  Manual  as  a 
text- book.  The  examination  of  minerals  is  made  the  basis  ot  practical  instruction 
in  blowpipe  and  quantitative  analysis.  Large  cabinets  and  numerous  duplicates 
are  at  the  service  of  the  students. 

Qeology  follows  after  the  completion  of  mineralogy.  Dana's  text-l)ook  \mng 
used.  The  geological  cabinets  are  large  and  continually  increasing,  the  collec- 
tions of  the  State  survey  being  applied  to  the  use  of  the  class  and  the  duplicates 
exchanged  with  the  surveys  of  other  States.  Models  of  stratification,  geological 
maps  of  all  portions  of  the  world  yet  studied,  and  diagrams  of  the  most  imiK>rtant 
sections  are  freely  used  in  imparting  the  principh^s  of  this  comprehensive  science. 
The  library  contains  all  the  most  valuable  rei)orts  of  surveys  that  have  been  made 
in  this  country.  The  interest  aroused  by  the  connection  of  tht'  university  with  an 
actual  surrey  causes  geology  to  be  more  eagerly  studied  than  any  other  subject  in 
this  department. 

The  books  of  reference  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  are  numerous  and  well 
chiisen.  In  chemistry.  Miller's  excellent  work.  Presenilis*  (Qualitative  and  (Quanti- 
tative Analysis,  Noad's  Analysis.  Sutton's  Volumetric  Analysis.  Huggins  and 
Chellan  on  the  Siiectroecope  are  among  the  most  useful.  In  mineralogy.  Dana's 
Larger  Manual,  Dufrenoy's  Treatise,  and  others  supply  the  gaps  in  the  text -book. 
In  geology,  the  works  of  Lyell,  De  la  Roche,  Murchison,  Buckland,  Hugh  Miller, 
etc..  famish  all  the  illustration  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  that  can  be 
desired. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN   LANtlUAGES. 


( ,  professor;  Sidney  L.  Guyol,  assistant  professor,  and  Arihur  D. 

Bayles,  assistant  instructor. ) 

The  languagv's  taught  in  this  department  are  French,  (^rman.  Spanish,  and 
Italian. 

The  instruction  in  all  the  classes  is  made  as  thorough  and  practicral  as  i>ossible. 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  exen^ises  in  grammar  and  translation  fre<iuent  l(*c- 
turw  on  the  history  and  literature  of  the  several  laogaagee  are  also  delivered. 
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Tho  text-books  in  ite  are: 

FYnnch:  Norl  and  Chmpnl  (Innmuiire  Prancaiae,  Pnjol  and  Van  Norman's 
French  Conrie,  F^neU>n's  TeU^inaqae,  DeHCa^ls  Corrinne,  and  Jacqnesde  Branvian. 

German:  Woodbnry'M  German  Grammar.  Woodbury's  German  Reader.  Eich- 
endorf  *s  Ans  dem  L«*ben. 

S|>anUh:  Valascinez's  Hpaniith  Grammar,  Valaaqaes*N  New  Spanish  Reader. 

Italian:  Mariotti's  Italian  Grammar.  Promrasi  Hpod. 

i>RpARTiir.!cr  or  zoolociy  asci*  botany. 
(Pendleton  Kinn,  professor.) 

The  study  of  botany  is  pursm-d  by  the  freshman  class  daily  during  the  last  half 
of  the  cf)llege  year. 

The  text-bodi  is  Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist.  The  department  is  fumisheil 
with  uiany  raluable  works,  with  Henslow*s  Charts,  and  with  a  herbarium  of 
about  three-fourths  of  the  flora  of  Louisiana. 

Ea4*h  student  is  required  to  collect,  analyse,  and  prepare  specimens  of  the 
flowers  found  in  the  ricinity  of  Baton  Rouge  during  the  spring.  The  class  is  fre- 
quently taken  on  field  excursions  and  the  subject  taught  from  specimens  daily. 

Z4M>loKy  i*  studied  six  months  and  physiology  three  months  daily  by  the  sopho- 
more olims. 

In  physiology  the  text-book  is  Hooker's  Physiology,  with  lectures  on  recent  dis- 
coveries drawn  from  the  best  and  latest  works.  Care  is  taken  to  prepare  the 
cad«*t  ff»r  a  thorough  study  of  the  science  of  mind  by  the  study  of  cerebral  physi- 
ology and  the  habits  of  animala. 

Text-book  in  Zoology:  Nicholson's  Manual  of  Zoology.  Each  lessson  is  illus- 
trated by  specimens,  dissections,  and  charts.  The  museum  is  furnished  with 
many  specimens  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  a  fine  collection  of  shells,  and  is 
rapidly  im  Teasing. 

The  library  of  this  department  is  furnished  with  many  standard  works,  includ- 
ing our  own  Fauna,  Audubon,  and  Bachman,  and  Baird  on  Mammals;  Audubon. 
Baird.  and  Wilfor  on  Birds.  On  insects  we  hare  the  works  of  Packard,  Harris. 
Kirby.  and  Spence  and  Barmeister. 

In  the  department  of  Zoology  and  botany,  the  library,  herbarium,  and  museum 
are  second  to  none  in  the  South. 

DKPAKTXBXT  OP  <IU»K. 

(Stephen  Athanasiades.  acting  professor.) 

Beginners  are  introtluced  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  taught  the 
foniui  of  the  words  and  their  modificationi«.  together  with  a  comprehensive  and 
clear  view  of  the  laws  which  gorem  inflection,  using  Kuhner*s  Elementary  Greek 
Gramuuir.  The  distinction  between  stem  and  inflection  endmgs  is  early  insisted 
uiMin.  together  with  a  t«>lerable  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  euphony.  The  general 
lawn  of  arrentuatioD  are  dwelt  npon  with  scrupnlons  attention,  and  oomp(«itions 
in  Greek  begm  only  whtm  the  tyro  has  a^lvanced  far  enough  in  grammar  to  have 
br«*ofur  sufficiently  familiar  with  some  farts  of  the  language.  Greek  authors  are 
studied  after  the  students  have  learned  how  to  conjugate  a  verb,  and  then  they 
read  The  Jests  of  Hierocles;  Aesopir  Fables;  A|>ophthegmata  of  Philoso|>herB, 
I  Vino**,  and  Statesmen;  I^uts  of  tbe  Nitural  History  of  Aelian;  the  Dream  of 
Liician.  as  well  as  srjme  of  his  Dialogues;  the  Pinax  of  Kebes  the  Tht'ban,  and 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.  As  the  recitations  last  one  hour,  half  of  this  time  is  spent 
in  examining  each  cadet  m  the  leaeon  of  the  day  and  the  other  half  is  devoted  to 
a  **  (irekction  **  of  the  leninn  of  the  next  day.    Btndenta  are  reqolred  to  proride 
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themMlyes  with  a  copy  book  to  mark  down  the  refeirencefl  given  or  elucidations 
made.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  Ghreece  are  delivered  twice  a  week.  Smith's 
Manual  being  used  as  a  text-book. 

FYeshman  class, 

A  closer  investigation  into  the  nature  and  powers  of  letters,  as  well  as  into  the 
laws  of  consonant  and  vowel  permutations  is  instituted  in  thiH  class.  Students 
here  learn  what  the  letters  have  in  common,  in  what  they  differ;  how  they  are 
produced,  and  by  what  causes  modified.  They  receive  full  instruction  in  the 
formation  of  the  cases  of  nouns  and  the  tenses  and  moods  of  verbs,  and  so  pre- 
pared they  are  ushered  into  etymology,  which  deals  with  derivation  and  compo- 
sition and  constitutes  the  study  of  the  chemistry  and  natural  history  of  the 
language.  The  whole  course  of  instruction  is  conducted  conformably  to  the  most 
valuable  results  of  recent  scientific  inquiry  and  with  constant  references  to  corre- 
sponding formations  in  Latin.  The  learner  is  kept  in  this  department  of  the 
grammar  until  he  becomes  so  thoroughly  and  systematically  drilled  in  it  as  to 
be  able  to  derive  from  a  given  root  words  of  any  denomination,  of  either  primary 
or  secondary  formation,  simple  or  compound,  whether  found  in  the  extant  litera- 
ture of  the  language  or  not,  whether  in  vogue  or  obsolete.  Besides  the  daily  exer- 
cises in  translation,  exercises  in  composition  are  required  at  least  twice  a  week. 
The  history  of  Qreece  continues,  and  the  history  of  Qreek  literature  begins, 
Browne*s  Manual  being  used  as  a  text-book.  Authors  read  here  are:  Xenophon*s 
Cyropipdia,  one  book;  Plutarch's  Themistodes,  Arlstides,  Miltiades,  or  Cimon; 
Socrates  Logos  Areopagitioos  or  Panegyricos;  Plato's  Apologia,  Phedon,  or  Oiton; 
Herodotus,  one  book. 

Sophomore  ctoss. 

Ssmtax,  which  with  the  preceding  classes  is  touched  upon  merely  for  the  sake 
of  composition,  constitutes  the  principal  study  here.  The  business  of  this  part  of 
the  grammar  in  to  teach  the  use  of  the  forms  acquired  in  the  preceding  parts  and 
lay  down  the  laws  according  to  which  words  are  arranged  into  sentenceH,  simple 
or  compound,  uniform  or  multiform;  in  other  words,  it  teaches  the  philosophy  of 
the  language.  All  the  essential  idioms  of  the  language  are  acquired  in  logical 
order  and  its  phenomena  are  contrasted  with  such  as  correspond  to  them  in  Latin, 
while  none  of  the  syntactical  or  rhetorical  figures  are  overlooked.  Authors  to  be 
read  here  are:  Demosthenes*  Philippics;  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon;  Demosthe- 
nes on  the  CVown;  Thucydides*  History,  one  book;  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  one 
book.  No  author  is  taken  up  to  be  studied  without  an  introductory  discourse  on 
his  life  and  the  line  of  composition  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  fortune  and  the  principal  editions  of  his  works.  The  speeches  of 
orators  are  subject  to  analysis  according  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric  as  laid  down  by 
Aristotle,  Hermogenes,  Dionysius  the  Halicamasean,  and  Longinus  and  examined 
from  an  oratorical  and  callitechnic  point  of  view.  Besides  the  daily  oral  and 
written  examinations  and  exercises  an  original  composition  is  retiuirecl  weekly. 
The  history  of  Greek  literature  continues  and  the  study  of  Greek  mythology  and 
anti(|nities  begins. 

Junior  ciass. 

The  laws  of  quantity,  which  have  already  been  noticed  to  some  extent  in  the 
fonnal  |>art  of  the  grammar  merely  for  the  sake  of  accentuation,  are  here  traced 
out  and  ascertained  m<»re  minutely,  so  that  prosody,  together  with  the  laws  of 
versification  and  the  explanation  of  all  kinds  of  meters  occupies  the  whole  ground. 
Authors  to  bo  studied  here  are:  Euripidee  (MMea  or  Hecuba),  or  Sophocles 
(Philoctetes,  Antigone,  or  Oedipus  Tyrannus) :  or  Aeschylus  (Agamemnon,  seven 
against  Thebes,  Perse,  or  Prometheus  DesmOtes) ;  Aristophanes  (Clouds,  Kniglbita^ 
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E<Tl«*T«uumMf*,  or  Plntm*:  Pinclar  i  Inthmia.  or  K<*m<'an  odm),  Theocrittw  (RoqcoI* 
i«-H,  twii  MjIN).  I>H'tnrv«  on  Ctrf«»k  uiytholiifcy.  antuinitieK,  and  th#»  (lre*»k  tbe- 
attT  AH*  ilelivciT«l  once  a  wcN«k.  (Uaiumar,  rhetoric,  poetry.  metaphyMios.  and  all 
knowle<l)^  reUtinK  to  th«*  cnltun*  nideof  humanity  are  nnminoned  to  the  vxplana- 
tit»ti  and  elnridation  of  the  (ireek  |MietH  and  workii  on  taate  and  criticiiim  ccm- 
•tantly  omftnUe*!.  Beicidefi  the  annal  daily  exerciseH,  Htadenta  are  r6i|nire<l  to 
niakf'  a  monthly  orifonal  r«>ni|)OKition  in  dactylic,  lainbic.  or  ele^nac  verse. 

The  iMTtion  nMim  is  beaatifnl.  large,  well  ventilated,  decorated  with  clamical 
wall  niapK.  entrraTiniCH.  and  chromolithographa.  and  fomish<«d  with  a  fine  library 
«*ontaitiinK  the  following  text  or  reference  liooka:  Tenlmer's  e«lition  of  the  BilUio- 
the(*a  S<*riptiirnui,  (:^raec*onim  et  Bomanorum:  Plati'inia  Philoeo|ihi  quae  extant 
mm  Mamilii  interiiretatione;  Enripidin  Tra|c<idiie  ex  recognitione  Auk.  Matthiie; 
Sophocl«i4  Brunkii  et  S<*hiffen:  Honierun  (*larkii;  P.  K.  Hertlein's  Xenophon'ii 
Atia)4Miiii:  F.  U.  Schrme'ii  Dacchii*.  Iphi^enia  in  Tauria  et  Medea:  The  KniKhta  of 
Arif«to|>hanefi,  by  Mitchel:  I'londt  and  Pruffa.  by  Theodore  Kock:  The  Arfconantica 
(»f  Api>Ioniiia,  by  John  Shaw;  Theoriti.  Moschi  et  Bif'mia,  Idyllia,  (Iraect*  et  l^tine, 
studio  ThooiH*  Martin;  the  first  twenty-eight  odea  of  Anacreon.  by  John  Broderio 
Riirhe:  Stocher*s  Her«Mlotua:  lierodoti  Historinm  Libi  ix,  opera  Frid.  V«»lg.  R«*i£ii: 
twelre  orations,  of  the  deliberate  kind,  of  Demosthenes,  by  Qoilielmus  Allen; 
Luciani  Sam(«atensis  o|iera  omnia,  by  Johanni^  Benedictus;  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Parti«*les  of  the  (ireek  Languag«*.  by  Henry  Hoogereen;  Greek  Impositions  and 
Cmmmnf  N«»nns.  by  Harrison:  RcMtVand  Matthew's  (Ireek  grammars:  Lan*her*a 
\otiti  on  Heroilotns:  Notes  on  Euripides;  Ellendt'sLexiam  toSopluicles:  W.  Lin- 
wood*s  Lexicon  to  vICschylus;  (*ary*s  lexicon  to  Herodotus:  PorM»n's  Adversaria: 
BentlevM  Dissertations  u|M»n  the  Epistles  of  Phalans,  etc. ;  Brasst*'s  Urm*k  Par- 
nassus, together  with  a  number  of  tranalations  and  other  valuable  works  of 
inf«>nuation. 

The  c*ounM*H  won*  <h'M*rilM.*<l  in  a  v<*ry  much  Himplor  fiiMhi<in. 

MATHKMATUM. 

(J.  W.  Nicholson,  professor.) 

f-WnhmMM  r/#iJM. —Subjects:  Plane,  solid,  and  si»heHcal  geometry  and  higher 
algebra. 

SitiJiam^trr  r/nsn. —Subjects:  Trigonometry  and  analytical  geometry. 

Juninr  rhtM.  Sabje«*ts:  (*alcnlu%.  and  short  c«mraes  in  ({uatemions  and  deter- 
minants. 

Tlif  ainicnltural  and  liU-rary  courses  terminate  with  anmljrtical  geomnry,  and 
all  th«*  bran«*lies  named  are  r»^|nifiite  for  th«*  <*ounM*in  mechanics  and  engim'vring. 

Throughout  thf  entire  o»ur*ie.  liesitle*  the  many  applications  of  the  principles 
gi%eii  m  the  trxt.  oth*r  teatu  an* 4»ften  made  of  the  cadet's  progress,  sui'h  as  the 
di««  us^ion  ami  solution  «>f  original  qo^tions  ami  exercises,  which  an*  designed 
not  only  u»  tefitA.  but  to  lead  the  learner  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  th«  subject- 
mattt-r.  and  to  drill  him  in  the  pnnciplcH  of  the  Mime. 

This  deiiartment  is  well  supplied  witli  miMlels  in  plaster  and  w«iod  <by  Engel) 
illustrating  tlie  vtmic  sirrtiona.  and  with  cliarts  and  diagrams  of  geometry,  trig- 
onometry, and  rale  u  I  Up*. 

I'llYMi'H. 

<  H.  B.  R««a.  iinifeMiiir. ) 

The  sdvani-eil  coup«»  in  physics  extends  thnmgbout  the  wh«»le  of  the  senior  year, 
anil  I  otiAtntfi  in  in«tructiiin  by  means  t»f  Imth  lectnr*^  and  recitations.  snp|il»- 
mentetl  by  ex|ieriniental  illustration  of  the  leading  pnnciplea  of  the  subjecla. 
HfMi'ial  altentiua  la  given  to  lnsirQcttf«i  In  th<Me  divisions  of  the  subject  a 
kaowlfldgv  of  which  woidd  prur*  uT  oMWt  practiaU  utility  to  the  stndeBt. 
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MECHANICAL  AND  CIVIL  ENOHIEERINO. 

(J.  H.  Randolph,  profesHor.) 

The  Kpecial  work  of  this  department  embraces  a  period  uf  three  years,  beginning 
with  the  freshman  year. 

In  the  Freshman  year  the  subjects  of  linear  and  projection  drawing,  shades  and 
shadows,  and  isometric  and  machine  drawing  are  taught,  and  there  are  daily 
exercises  in  the  shop  for  a  period  of  four  months. 

In  the  Hophomore  class  the  subjects  of  carpentry  and  architecture  are  taken  up, 
and  continue,  with  exercises  in  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  throughout 
the  first  term.    Exercises  in  the  shop  are  resumed  during  the  second  term. 

In  the  junior  year  the  principles  of  mechanism  are  taught,  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  action  and  construction  of  the  elementary  combinations  of 
which  all  machines  are  composed.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  construction  of 
the  steam  engine,  boiler  riveting,  uses  of  the  governor,  inspirator,  and  indicator, 
method  of  calculating  the  horsepower  of  an  engine,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  other 
useful  knowledge  in  connection  with  the  steam  engine. 

Much  attention  is  i>aid  to  drawing  in  this  department,  and  besides  architecural 
and  machine  drawing  a  short  course  is  given  in  topographical  drawing  as  one  of 
the  riMinisites  in  the  study  of  civil  engineering. 

In  the  junior  yeaa  the  elementary  subjects  pertaining  to  civil  engineering,  as 
compass  surveying,  map  drawing,  etc.,  vrill  be  taught;  also  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  mechanism,  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  gear  wheels,  pulleys, 
levers,  cams,  automatic-feed  motions,  quick-return  motions,  ratchet  wheels,  etc. 
Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  construction  of  the  steam  engine,  the  method 
of  riveting  boilers,  the  use  of  the  governor,  method  of  calculating  the  horse- 
power of  an  engine,  uses  of  the  inspirator  and  indicator,  and  to  the  aaiuisition  of 
other  useful  knowledge  in  connection  with  the  steam  engine. 

In  the  senior  year  the  study  of  civil  engineering  will  be  continued.  The  subject 
of  the  strength  of  machines  will  be  taken  up,  in  connection  with  bridges  and  roof 
trusses  and  the  method  of  calculating  the  stresses  and  strains  to  which  they  are 
subjected. 

ENOU8H. 

(W.  H.  Magruder,  professor.) 

The  subjects  taught  in  this  department  are  the  English  language,  rhetoric,  logpc, 
history,  and  |)<)litical  economy. 

The  course  in  English  is  de-tiguoil  to  train  the  student  in  the  ready  and  accurate 
use  of  the  language,  written  and  spoken,  and  to  make  him  acquainted,  to  some 
extent,  with  the  rich  literature  of  his  mother  tongue.  To  accomplish  these  ends, 
the  freciuent  writing  of  exercises,  compositionn,  and  essays  is  required;  selections 
from  8i*veral  of  the  repres4*ntative  authors  are  read  critically  in  class,  and  a  course 
assigried  for  private  reading. 

In  logic  the  student  is  practiced  in  analyzing  arguments  and  detecting  fallacies. 

In  hiHtory  as  thorough  and  comprehensive  courses  are  given  as  the  brief  time 
allotted  to  the  study  of  this  subject  will  i>ermit. 

In  iM>litit*al  e<*onomy  nothing  more  is  attempted  than  to  teach  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science,  so  that  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further 
may  do  so  with  ease  and  profit. 

Freithman  etost.— Lock  wood's  Lessons  in  English;  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  read 
in  class;  A.  S.  Hill's  Rhetoric;  a  pUy  of  Shakespeare  read  in  class;  compositions 
ODoaa  week* 
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./ii»tMirr/<iAji.-Sbjiw«  K«*w  Htiitory  of  EnKlinh  an<l  Ain«iiran  Literature;  Mil- 
t<in.  an«l  M«l«<*ti4mH  fr<»iu  Xhv  «M«ayH  of  BlaainUy,  Di*  ijuinoey.  and  Carlylf  read  in 
i*lajM;  <*Muiyfl  finc*e  in  two  w««<ekH. 

S*'Ninr  ritiM*,  -Fn<«*man'a(lenera]  Sketch  of  History;  Hiirn  JeTon*i«  Logir:  D.  H. 
Mont{;iitiifry*H  U^adioK  Fat^ts  of  £n}(lii«h  Hiiitory  ( iiapplemented  by  reference  to 
th**  U*ading  aQth<»ritie«i»;  Chapin's  Wayland's  Political  Economy;  eeaays  once  a 
numth. 

IJLTIS, 

Latin  i*«  taught  only  in  the  literary  ooarae,  beKioning  in  the  Babfreahman  year 
and  tf-niimating  with  the  janior.  The  time  allowed  for  the  ntady  of  the  langaage 
in  )»ri«'f .  but  it  ia  the  aim  of  the  department  to  w»cure  tboroughneaa  in  what  ia 
taught  rather  than  to  go  orer  a  more  extended  course  loosely  and  superficially. 

Sufifrrnhmau  r/n M.—Oildersleeve's  Latin  Primer. 

Fn-HltimiH  r/(iM(. —Gildemleere's  Latin  Reader:  Cwear;  exercises:  Qilderileere's 
Latin  Grammar;  Keightley*s  Mythology. 

S4»jthnmorr  r/«f».— Virgil;  Cicero's  Drations:  exercises;  Gildersleeve's  Latin 
(}raiumar;  Allen's  History  of  Rome. 

Junutr  rltiMm,  —  Livy;  Horace:  meters  of  Horace;  Qildersleeve*s  Latin  Grammar. 

Erery  ntudent  must  be  prorided  with  Harper*s  Latin  Dictionary  and  Ginn  A 
Co.*H  Classical  Athu. 

URKKK. 

(Charies  Cbollet,  profenor.) 

Tlie  studifs  in  this  deiiartment  are  begun  in  the  freshman  year  and  continued 
through  the  four  collt^iate  classes.  A  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  forms 
and  Myntax  will  be  insisted  a|»on  and  the  student  trained  in  habits  of  exact  and 
elegant  tranalation. 

Trji-buttk's  Nsod. 

Frrnhmnn  r/<ij«.— White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek:  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar; 
Huiith'H  HiHtory  of  Gr«*ece.    Fire  times  a  week. 

St>iJt4pmi>rr  ciitMM,-  X«^(>|>hon*s  AnatMsis  (Goodwin's  editions;  Lysias  (selected 
orationAi;  composition.    Fire  times  a  week. 

JuHi**r  r/<i«ff.~Th«*  Ilia«l  of  Homer  ( Books  I- VI):  Herodotus  < select iiins);  Good- 
wiu's  M«mm1h  and  TetiHes.     Thrt«  times  a  week. 

.Srni(ir(7<t«i.— Plato  4  Apology  and  CYitOM  Sophoelea  (Antigone):  Demosthenes 
(on  thf  I'rown  >.     Three  times  a  week. 

Kvfry  Atutlmt  Ahonld  be  |«orided  with  Liddell  A  Scott's  Lexicon  (serenth  edi- 
ti4>n  >  and  a  classK*al  atlas. 

Tilt*  stuily  (»f  French  ia  obligatory  U|Min  erery  student  who  desirt*s  to  take  a 
dncrei*-  In  the  icifu title  niunes  French  begins  with  the  freshman  y«*ar  and  t«ds 
with  the*  Miph<»aiiire:  in  the  literary  course  it  begins  with  the  junior  and  ends  with 
the  «nik»r  year.  German  liegins  with  the  junior  and  ends  with  the  senior  year, 
thtm  making  two  nessitMis  f«>r  each  i»tudy. 

>VenrA. 

FrTMhmtin  r/iLu. —Section  A:  Graaunar  <  Robertson's  Method » ;  tranalation  from 
Frnich  into  English,  and  elementary  eisrcisss  m  translating  into  French.    Pirv 
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Sectimi  B:  Gramiuaire  Lftrouase;  reading;  oonyeraatioD;  oomposition;  elocu- 
tion; Histoire  de  France  (Dorny^.  Fonr  times  a  week.  (This  coarse  will  be 
conducted  in  French,  and  can  not  be  taken  without  consent  <5f  the  instructor.) 

Sophomore  c/aM.~8ection  A:  Grammar;  Bocher*s  Reader,  plays  and  lyrics; 
French  history  (Dnruy  s  Petite  Histoire  de  France).    Five  times  a  week. 

Section  B:  Survey  of  French  literature;  essays.  Four  times  a  week.  (This 
course  will  be  conducted  in  French  and  can  not  be  taken  without  consent  of  the 
instructor. ) 

The  courses  in  Section  B  are  especially  intended  for  French  Creole  Htudents. 

Germttn, 

The  course  in  German  lasts  two  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  to 
the  end  of  the  senior  year. 

Jun ior  cUm. — Qnunmar.  translation,  conversation,  reading.    Five  times  a  week. 

Senior  f7<i4M. —Modem  stories.  One  play  of  Qo^the  and  one  of  Schiller;  lyrics; 
composition.    Three  times  a  week. 

CHBlflSTRY. 

(B.  B.  Ross,  professor. ) 

The  full  course  in  chemistry  extends  over  three  years,  and  embraces  instruc- 
tion in  general,  industrial,  agricultural^  and  analytical  chemistry.  The  course  in 
general  chemistry  consists  in  lectures  and  recitations  five  hours  per  week  through- 
out the  entire  sophomore  year,  and  includes  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  facts 
and  principles  of  the  science,  chemical  nomenclature,  and  the  preparations  and 
properties  of  the  elements,  and  principal  inorganic  and  organic  compounds. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  presentation  of  this  portion  of  the  course  in  its  most 
instructive  form,  the  lectures  are  supplemented  by  practical  experimental  illus- 
trations of  the  more  important  chemical  principles  involved  in  the  study  of  the 
several  divisions  of  the  subject. 

The  course  in  analyticiil  chemistry  continues  throughout  the  whole  of  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  and,  in  addition  to  from  one  to  two  hours  each  day  of  the  week 
spent  in  practical  laboratory  work,  each  student  is  required  to  recite  upon  the 
principles,  processes,  and  schemes  of  analjrsis  as  actually  carried  out  at  the  work- 
table,  thus  combining  to  the  best  advantage  theoretical  with  practical  instruction. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  junior  year  is  spent  in  general  experiments  and 
in  qualitative  determinations,  both  by  means  of  blowpipe  tests  and  by  the  aid  of 
chemical  reagents.  Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  subject,  each  student  must 
bs  able  to  readily  ascertain  the  composition  of  any  common  unknown  compound, 
and  to  separate  mixtures  of  the  more  important  chemical  substances  and  identify 
the  individual  constituents. 

In  addition,  the  study  of  agricultural  and  industrial  chemistry  is  also  pursued 
by  the  students  of  the  junior  class,  the  composition  and  properties  of  soils,  ferti- 
lizerH,  plants,  feedstuffs,  etc.,  being  included  under  the  first-named  branch,  while 
under  the  latter  are  Ktudie<1  the  applications  of  chemical  principles  to  the  arts  and 
manufactures  and  the  bearings  of  chemiHtry  upon  various  industrial  processes. 

The  course  in  quantitative  analysis  covers  the  whole  of  the  senior  year,  the  first 
three  months  of  the  session  being  devote<l  almost  exclusively  to  sugar  chemistry. 

Special  attention  has  lieen  paid  to  the  development  of  the  course  of  instruction 
in  sugar  suul>'sis.  as  it  is  believed  that  the  demand  made  u]ion  this  institution  for 
chemists  for  sugar  houses  in  this  and  adjacent  States  fully  justifies  the  bestowal 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  time  of  this  course  upon  practical  work  in  this 
very  important  branch  of  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  analyses  of  the  various  products  of  the  field  and  sugar  house  con- 
ducted in  the  laboratory  of  the  university,  quite  a  number  of  tripa  are  made  to 
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BQicarhotiMrt  in  this  vicinity  daring  <*«oh  grinding  season,  and  their  practioal 
o|ieratton«i  are  olNNTrtsI  and  studied  as  minntely  as  the  time  will  perwit. 

Tilt*  r«*tiiaind««r  of  the  senior  year  is  devotoil  principally  to  the  analysis  of  ferti* 
lizen*.  ft«e«lfitiiffs,  »«nlH,  om,  etc\.  and  such  agricultural  products  as  are  dc4*med  of 
sulticifut  ec4iUotuic  iiuiK>rtani*e. 

MIXER.%LtKiY. 

All  stnd<*nts  are  r<H|nirMl  U)  pursue  the  study  of  mineralogy  during  the  last  half 
of  tiM  st'uior  year.  The  counte  <*mbrace8  instmctioo  in  both  theoretical  and  deter- 
miniitive  mineralogy,  the  rery  oompreheosiTecollec'ticm  of  minerals  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  ntiiverstty  being  a  moat  valuable  adjunct  to  the  practical  study  of  this 
■ubjfH't. 

N ATI' HAL  HISTORY. 

(A.  T.  Preec«>tt.  professor.) 

The  following  is  the  scofie  of  work  d<me  in  the  department  of  natural  history: 

All  Mophomore  students  and  the  junior  students  of  the  classical  course  study 
general  zo<»log>-  during  the  first  t4*rm.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  instructor  to  make  this 
work  an  practical  as  iMMisible.  The  sophomore  agricultural  and  mechanical  stu- 
dents an«i  the  junior  claasical  studenta  are  given  a  course  in  physiological  and 
systematic  botany  during  the  second  term. 

With  the  aid  of  our  botanical  garden,  which  is  being  equipped  as  rapidly  as 
ptMsible,  this  course  can  lie  made  thoroughly  practical  The  instructor  desires  to 
give  a  sufflrient  course  in  cryptogamic  botany  as  soon  as  the  neceesary  time  and 
facilities  can  be  obtained. 

The  institution  tiosaesses  three  herbaria. 

( >ne  containing  al»out  3.000  sitecimens  was  purchased  some  years  ago  from  Dr. 
Nevirn*.  a  noted  bi.tanist  of  Alabama. 

Th**  set^nd  is  the  Featberman  collectiop.  made  by  authority  of  the  legislature 
during  the  years  1'<<)9-1n7*«\  and  contains  about  two-thinls  of  the  flora  of  the  State. 

In  a<lditi(in  to  theee  the  institution  Utely  purchased  from  Dr.  J.  F.  Joor,  of 
Texas,  his  colle«*tion  of  aliout  Ti.OUO  s|iecimenM. 

All  senior  students  are  given  a  course  in  geology  during  the  first  term.  Le 
Contt's  ( *om|iend  of  (Geology  has  been  adopted  as  a  text,  and  the  work  is  made  as 
thorough  in  the  «*lementary  principles  of  the  science  as  it  can  be  with  the  limited 
tim«*  and  facilities  at  our  disposal.  In  addition  to  our  regular  work  the  instructor 
in  natural  history  give«  the  students  of  the  subfreahman  class  a  course  in  phyai- 
ol<igy  and  hygiene,  mi  luding  the  effects  of  narcotics  and  alcoholic  stimulants  on 
the  bo>ly. 

llt»KTI(-t'i.T|-KE   A. "CI*  EXTOMOUMIY. 

(II.  A.  Morgan,  professor.) 

//f*r/i>»i//»irr.  This  subject  mtsujrht  in  the  junior  and  senkyr  years.  The  work 
is  i*f  such  a  nature  that  no  ti«st-booV  i^  assigned,  tut  lec*tures  are  prepared, 
embrBctng  the  scientific  principles  upon  whii*h  horticulture  tlepends.  also  the 
matinrr  of  propagating  planU  by  grafting,  budding,  layering,  cuttings,  etc.,  aa 
well  as  the  |irr|iariitton  and  mie  of  fertilisers  found  best  for  the  different  spedes 
of  fruits  and  vegetablea. 

I^articulxu*  stress  is  laid  uiiun  the  planting,  pruning  and  future  care  of  fruit  traea. 

In  thi*  seiiitvr  year  the  work  embraces  the  identificatioo  and  special  cultivatioii 
of  sU  vf*g**tAblr<.  an*!  fruiu.  together  with  the  study  of  diseases  of  horticultoral 
l^lanu  and  ranedisa  for  such 
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The  stndent  may  aoqnire  much  information  from  the  work  being  done  by  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

Entomoloffff,  This  subject  is  also  tauRht  in  junior  and  senior  years,  comprising 
lectures  on  the  following:  Insect  nomenclature  and  anatomy;  the  preparation  of 
instruments  for  catching  and  handling  insects;  and  the  preparation  and  preserva- 
tion of  insects  for  the  cabinet. 

In  the  senior  class  the  lectures  embrace  the  life  histories,  preventives,  and  rem- 
edies of  all  injurious  insects,  with  particular  attention  to  those  so  destructive  to 
the  crops,  etc..  of  this  State. 

Specimens  are  being  collected  by  class  and  others  which  aid  materially  in  this 
study. 

AGRICULTURE. 

(William  C.  Stubbs,  professor;  D.  N.  Barrow,  assistant  professor.) 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  sciences  which  underlie  agriculture.  When  the  junior  class  reaches 
agriculture,  it  is  well  drilled  in  phjnrics,  botany,  chemistry,  and  zoology,  and  is 
therefore  ready  to  comprehend  tiiie  applications  so  frequently  required  of  these 
sciences  to  the  elucidation  of  agricultural  facts.  There  are  two  classes  which 
pursue  the  study  and  practice  of  agriculture,  viz:  Junior  and  senior. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  the  junior  year: 

First  term,— Origin  and  classification  of  soils,  physical  and  chemical  properties; 
relation  of  air  and  water  to  soils;  physical  amendments  to  soils;  drainage,  tillage, 
green  manuring,  rotation  of  crops,  etc.;  chemical  additions;  manures,  homemade, 
commercial,  and  other  fertilizers;  valuable  ingredients,  and  proiier  use  of  each; 
relation  of  plants  to  the  soil  and  air;  classification  of  plants;  farm  crops— study  of 
composition,  cultivation,  and  requirements  of  each;  idtrification,  and  how  accom- 
plished, etc. 

Second  /erm.— Stock  raising;  origin  and  characteristics  of  different  breeds  of 
cattle,  special  points  of  each;  theory  of  breeding;  milch  cows,  beef  cow,  general 
utility  cow;  essentials  for  successful  breeding;  proper  care  of  stock;  creameries, 
cheese  factories,  etc.  Sheep  husbandry— origin  and  characteristics  of  different 
breeds;  care  of  a  flock;  objects  of  sheep  raising,  etc  Hogs — variety,  with  char- 
acteristics; rapidity  of  multiplication;  how  to  quickly  fatten:  value  of  the  hog. 
Horses— varieties,  with  origin  and  characteristics;  utility  and  value.  Mules  and 
other  domestic  animals. 

Text  and  reference  books, 

John8on*8  How  Crops  Grow;  Johnson *8  How  Crops  Feed;  Storer*s  Agriculture; 
Randairs  Sheep  Husbandry;  Allen *s  American  Cattle;  Allen*s  Farm  Book;  Miles*s 
Stock  Breeding;  The  Professor *s  Notes  and  Bulletins. 

SBlllOR  TKAR. 

First  f4frm.— First  study:  The  principles  of  cattle  feeding;  giving  the  composi- 
tion of  the  perfect  ration  for  all  domestic  animals  under  the  conditions  of  rest, 
work,  fat,  milk,  wool,  etc,  and  compounding  this  ration  out  of  the  available  foods, 
grains,  grasses,  straws,  meals,  etc. 

Second  study:  Truck  growing;  showing  the  soils,  manures,  cultivation,  and 
kind  best  adapted  to  suooess:  also,  the  management  under  cold  frames  and  in  hot 
beds,  with  the  necessary  preparation  for  market. 

Second  /frm.— First  study:  Fruit  culture;  giving  full  instruction  how  to  propa- 
gate plants,  including  grafting  and  bndding;  how  to  plant,  train,  and  prune;  how 
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to  plant  a  murden,  a  nnrtwrv.  or  a  farm  in  fmit:  manurinff.  caltivatiiiK.  And  man- 
aicfment  of  each:  how  to  market  fmit«,  kinds,  with  varieties  bent  adapted  to  the 
Konth:  inserts  injurions  to  frnit. 

Second  stndy:  Lamlscape  KanleninK  and  mral  architecture:  how  to  Imild  a 
home  with  necessary  oathonses— how  to  beaatif  j  and  admm  it 

Tejei  ami  rtfertntf  botticM. 

Armsbj'ii  Manoal  of  Cattle  Feeding:  Oemlar's  Tmck  Farming  at  the  Sonth: 
Hand«rsDn'ii  Gardening  for  Profit;  Barry*s  Fmit  Cnltnre:  Thomas's  American 
Fmit  i^nlturiMt:  Kemp's  Louidacape  Gardening;  Allen's  Rnral  Agncnltorist. 

The  students  «>f  a^n^ultnre  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  State  experiment  station, 
locate<l  on  the  college  grtmnds.  where  are  foond  experiments  in  fertilixing  re<|Qire- 
ments  and  varieties  in  the  leading  crops:  tests  of  the  adaptability  of  different  crojie 
to  oar  soil :  plats  of  grasses  and  clovers:  different  methods  of  preserving  forage — 
dry.  ait  hay  and  fodder,  and  ensilaging  in  silos.  This  station  has  varieties  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  domestic  animals,  a  norsery,  an  orchard,  and  a  vineyanL  All  of 
these  are  freely  used  to  impart  instruction  to  the  students  of  agriculture. 

While  no  system  of  compulsory  labor  prevails,  the  students  of  each  year  have 
voluntarily  spent  one  day  of  each  week  in  the  practical  operations  of  the  farm- 
plowing.  h<jeing.  planting,  and  manuring— thus  acquiring  practical  information  in 
tbe  art  of  farming.  This  will  be  continued,  and,  together  with  the  required  labor 
i4  graftmg.  budding,  pruning,  eto.,  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  additional  value  to  the 
instruction  in  the  lecture  room. 

During  the  grinding  season  the  senior  class  wfll  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
.>ractscal  work  of  sugar  making  at  tbe  sugar  experiment  station. 

An  agricultural  reading  room,  containing  the  best  and  latest  works  on  agri(*ul- 
tore,  togethtT  with  the  best  of  agricultural  papers  and  reviews  (foreign  and 
domestic),  is  daily  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  studenta. 

A  museum,  containing  neiu'ly  l.OUO  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, handsomely  fitted  up.  is  used  akw  to  illustrate  the  lectures,  and  is  daily  open 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 


(W.  H.  Dalrymple,  profeasor.) 


The  stn«lents  who  study  this  branch  of  science  are  members  of  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  in  agriculture. 

Before  tlie  juniors  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  above  science  they  have  been 
well  groundeil  on  other  subjects  which  are  invaluable  aids  to  a  fuller  understand- 
ing <»f  Vftennar>'  medicine  and  surgery,  via:  chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  and 
loology. 

The  nubjectM  taught  s«»  far  are  veterinary  anatomy:  **  materia  medica.**  which 
embraers  lH>tb  mineral  and  vegetable  medicines,  their  preparations.  |iroperties, 
actions,  and  d*4ie«i  for  the  domesticated  animals:  ''toxicology.**  which  treats  of 
puiauns,  thrir  effects,  and  antiikilaa:  and  **  pathology,'*  or  that  branch  (»f  medicine 
which  inventigates  the  nature  of  diseases,  also  giving  their  cmoses,  symptoms,  and 
treatment. 

In  a«lditioa  to  the  theoretical  and  for  the  more  practical  work  of  this  depart- 
ment, there  is  within  the  grounds  of  the  university  a  commodious  pharmacy  well 
storked  with  all  the  neccasary  remedial  agenta,  and  where  the  students  have  the 
great  iwWantage  of  set-ing.  handling,  and  compounding  medicines;  an  infirmary, 
also,  where  animals  are  brought  daily  from  the  u»wn  and  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood  for  treatnant.  both  medical  a»d  surgical,  the  students  assisting  m  tha  vari* 
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It  mnst  be  admitted  by  all  that  this  department  is  a  yery  important  adjunct  to 
the  coarse  in  agriculture. 

BOOKKREFINO. 

(H.  Skolfield,  professor.) 

This  branch  of  the  commercial  course  has  been  taught  in  a  plain,  practical  way, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  8tudent*s  business  training  has  been  done  in  such 
manner  as  to  develop  his  natural  aptitude  in  this  direction  and  to  fit  him  for  a 
bnsiness  career. 

The  text-book  adopted  is  J.  C.  Bryant's  New  Standard  Counting  House  Book- 
keeping, which  contains  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
double  and  single  entry,  and  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  use  of  business  colleges, 
offices,  and  normal  and  high  schools. 

The  course  is  for  one  year,  and  any  student  is  allowed  to  pursue  it  who  is  suffi- 
ciently well  prepared  in  mathematics  and  English.  This  course  does  not  lead  to 
a  degree,  but  should  any  student  pursuing  it  conclude  to  try  for  a  degree  he  may, 
in  addition  to  his  regular  commercial  studies,  elect  snch  other  subjects  from  either 
of  the  scientific  courses  or  from  the  literary  course  as  he  may  desire. 


Appendix  II. 

LITERATURE  IN  LOVISIANA.* 


T\w  lit4*rattin'  of  Ix>iiiMiana  iiiaylM*  Haid  t4i  dato  only  from  tho  cn^- 
Htoii  of  that  f<iriiier  Frvnrh  and  SiianiHli  coluii)*  to  tin*  rnit4Hl  Stat<m. 
Many  UiokH  wore  written  on  (*olontal  liouimana,  but  chiefly  bv  trav- 
elerH  i»r  by  the  employ<*eM  of  the  twofvovernnicntMof  which  I^iuiHiana 
hml  8u<HH*HHively  tieen  a  diHtant  province.  They  were  neither  to  the 
manner  nor  to  the  manor  liorn.  lliene  works  were  not  coniiMwe<l  by 
nattv<*H  or  by  |M*rmanent,  det»|>-rooted  nettlerH.  They  were  the  pn>- 
duction.H  <if  foreipi  iM*n8  wiehle<l  by  men  who  hml  Imt  a  tem|M>rary 
and  accidental  conne<*tion  with  I^iuiatana.  The  firat  literary  budH 
which  w«*  an*  entitltMl  to  call  indigcnoua  are  due  to  our  well-known 
Julien  l*oydraM,  who  wrote  a  {Miem  on  the  military  exploita  of  (tov- 
enior  <talv«*z  in  17H<),  and  alHo  to  a  diMtinguiahecl  French  offic^er  who 
had  livtsl  half  a  century  in  the  colony,  and  who  then»fore  muHt  Im* 
conaiden*<l  aM  thorouf^hly  naturalized.  IIIh  name  was  I^dilanc  de 
VillemMive.  He  wrote  in  1>«K'J  a  trai^y  in  yerm»  entitltHl  ''Poucha- 
Ilouma/*  ImimmI  on  a  hiHtorical  event.  An  Indian,  having  kille^l  another 
behmginir  to  a  diffen-nt  trilM\  fled  to  hia  own  territor}*  and  friendH. 
Ac*ii»nlin);  to  the  international  law  of  thoiie  barlmrianA,  the  only  atone- 
ment for  ih«Mlee<l  waM  theaheddingof  bhNMl.  Am baHHailora  demanded 
the  Hurn»n<ler  of  the  homici<le,  and  threatened  war  if  refumnl.  The 
father  of  the  offender,  to  Have  hia  Min*H  life,  offered  himaelf  aa  a  huI>- 
atitut4\  an«l  wa»  af<H*pt4«4l.  ThetraKv<ly  turned  on  thta  imtenial  Ha<Ti- 
tii'v  ami  on  otlH*r  ilraniati<*  in<*id«*nta  c*onnected  with  it.  Thin  work 
waa  d<Hlirat4Hl  lo  Mmc.  de  Ijtn.Hsat,  the  wife  of  the  (*olonial  prt«fe<*t 
wht>  hiMl  )N*en  M*nt  by  the  Fin^t  (Vmnul.  lionaparte,  to  take  iNiHrnmnion 
of  I^Hii.Hiana  -*a  |MjMi4«HHi«>n  which  laatcnl  only  twenty  daya. 

Th«*  nt4*ratnn*  of  I^miMana  liaa  to  thia  day  nMnaine<l  bilingual.  It 
aiN^ak?^  witli  two  i«ingm*H.  We  will  liegin  with  the  French  language, 
lMH*au.Hi«  it  rhn>n«»li»girally  pnM-<*<leH  the  other  and  clainiH  the  privi- 
legi*  «if  Hi*nioriiy.  Among  the  mcmt  iliatinguiahed  writers  of  that  (*at4»- 
gory  'i>  Ktifunt*  IU*rnanl  Alexandre  Viel,  bom  in  I^uiMiana  in  I7:i('». 
He  wiiM  C4lucate<l  in  Franc-t*  by  th«*  Jeauita,  became  a  ver}*  learn«*<l  mem- 
ber of  that  ndigiouH  onler,  and  aa  a  miitaionar}'  reaided  Meveral  years 
In  that  |iart  of  the  f««>limy  to  which  had  been  given  the  name  of  Atta- 
kaiMi^.  meaning  mrn-eatern,  Itet'aiiae  it  waa  originally  inhabite<l  by 

•OuurlM  OmfUTt  io  Brif6rd*8  Ma^uiM,  AogMt.  IW).  VoL  V,  Na  :??. 
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savages  who  had  that  peculiar  gastronomic  taste.  There  he  kept  an 
humble  school  and  ministered  mental  improvement  and  spiritual  con- 
solations to  the  motley  and  limited  population  intrusted  to  his  care, 
and  by  which  he  was  beloved.  lie  finally  returned  to  France  and  was 
employed  in  the  College  of  Juilly,  where  he  ha<l  l>een  reared.  lie  is 
known  in  the  annals  of  lit^^rature  for  his  translation  into  French  of 
the  "Ars  Poetica"  and  of  several  odes  of  Horace.  As  a  Latin  scholar 
he  could  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  he  translated  FeneUm's  Telemachus 
into  verses  of  Vii'gilian  purity  and  elegance.  I  remember  having 
seen  in  my  youth,  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  of  the  now  defunct 
College  of  Orleans,  a  specimen  of  a  magnificent  edition  of  this  poem, 
published  in  France  at  lavish  cost  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  France,  who  had  been  the  pupils  of  the  author  and  who  were 
desirous  to  give  him  this  proof  of  their  esteem.  This  literary  Louisi- 
anian  died,  85  years  old,  in  1821,  at  the  college  where  he  had  been 
educated  and  where  he  continued  to  teach  to  the  very  last  day  of  his 
existence. 

Without  much  tasking  my  memory,  I  recollect  at  once  about  fifty 
contributors  of  both  sexes,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  to  the  French  literature 
of  Ix)uisiana.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  number  could  \)e  greatly 
increased  on  closer  investigation.  Surely  this  is  no  bad  showing,  in 
so  short  a  time,  foi  a  very  small  population  accuse<l  of  extreme  illit- 
eracy and  situatetl  far  away  from  any  one  of  those  large  centers  of  civili- 
zation where  the  lalK)rs  of  writers  have  a  chance  of  remuneration  by 
the  m^quisition  of  fame,  at  least,  if  not  of  wealth.  Three  of  them, 
Victor  Sejour,  Henry  Vignaud,  and,  particularly,  Albert  Delpit, 
removing  to  better  fields  for  the  gathering  of  laurels,  have  reached 
more  or  less  celebrity  in  Paris.  Among  those  who  have  remaintnl  with 
us  I  will  cit«  two  brothers,  Adrien  and  Dominique  Rouquette,  Placide 
Canonge,  Alfre<l  Mercier,  Charles  Del^ry,  Oscar  Dugue,  Alcee  Fortier, 
Constant  lA»pouze,  Tullius  St..  Ceran,  Miss  Leona  Queyrouze,  Mrs.  de 
I^  Houssaye,  Miss  Marie  Koussel,  and  many  others  whom  the  space 
within  which  this  article  is  to  be  c*onfined  does  not  permit  me  to  enu- 
merate, much  less  to  comment  ui)on.  I  will  only  say  that  they  have 
shown  t^ilent,  and  that  more  than  one  of  them,  if  on  a  more  favorable 
theater,  would  have  sh<me  with  more  brilliancy  than  they  have  done 
in  an  atmosphere  too  restricteil  for  the  expansion  of  their  wings. 
They  certainly  deser>'e  great  credit  for  what  they  have  achieved  where 
then»  was,  and  could  be,  but  little  encouragement,  and  where  even 
complex*  success  would  have  place<l  but  a  barren  scepter  in  their 
hands. 

Some  liouisianians  of  French  origin  established,  a  few  years  ago, 
what  they  calUnl  '*  I/Athenee  I^)uisianais,"  to  maintain  the  purity  and 
MH*ure  the  continuation  of  the  existence  of  the  language  of  their 
ancestors.  This  institution  is  in  a  flourishing  cMmdition.  Tlie  mem- 
1)erM  meet  at  regular  intervals,  and  sometimes  invite  the  public  to 
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thfir  hittinpi,  which,  on  siioh  occafiioiiH,  aro  lai^ely  and  enthaniaHtic*- 
allyatt4Mi(hHl.  On<*4*  a  yt^ar  two  Huhjecta  are  offertHl  to  litvran'  c*oni- 
IM'tition.  One  in  for  female  and  the  other  for  male  writern.  A  K<>ld 
medial  ih  jriven  to  the  laureateof  ea<*h  Hex.  TIuh annivoniar}'  attracts 
an  immenm*  f*onc*ourm»  of  3U*alouH  attendanta.  What  iNXiple  c*ould 
have  flone  lietter  under  exiHtinK  c*irt*umHtanc«e8  of  a  not  very  favor- 
able nature?  The  faeta  whieh  1  have  pn^Honted  in  S4i  i*ondenHe<l,  and 
thereff>re  in  mi  im|M*rfeet,  a  manner  are,  however,  Huflieient  tf>  demon- 
atrate  that  thiH  iM>rtion  of  the  |K>pulation  of  l^miaiana doea  not  des<*rve 
the  reputation  of  Inmu^  t4itally  indifferent  to  literary  purHuita. 

In  this  ajfe  the  literature  of  every  civilize<l  i*ountry  iH,  to  a  very 
ICreat  de^n*<*,  under  thecNmtrol  of  journaliam,  that  truni|>et4*rof  praiae 
and  tilanie,  which  ia  itaelf  a  imrt  of  literature.  Among  the  Fn^neh 
journalistH  of  fjouiaiana  there  have  alHo  bi^n  men  of  much  talent. 
Many  yt-ara  ago,  a  c*onite  actor  of  the  name  of  Daudet  (^tabliHhiHl  in 
New  <)rU*ana  a  journal  in  which  there  waa  no  deficiency  of  s|Mirkling 
wit  ami  ters<*  humor.  Two  other  imiiera  of  a  nion*  elevated  order 
deM*rve  ti>  la*  honorably  mentioned.  They  were  l/Ami  dea  Lois, 
edit4*<l  by  UH*len%  and  the(  ourrier  de  la  Ix>uiaiaiie,edite<l  by  lliierry. 
Tlie  latter  frwjuently  wrote  articlea  of  extraordinary'  merit.  They 
were  grave,  hifty,  aometinu'a  aan*aatic,  but  never  frivoloua  and  want- 
ing in  flignity.  lAH*lerc  waa  of  a  different  character.  The  frame  of 
hia  min«l  waa  of  a  alighter  build.  If  Thierry  waa  the  lion-heart4Hl 
Kichanl  of  the  preaa,  litH*lerc  waa  itaSaladin,  and  exi*t*e<lingly  comlmt- 
ive.  liut  he  uaed  the  Damaacua  blade  inateml  of  the  battle-ax.  He 
delighte<l  in  aatire  and  in  aan-asma.  which,  however,  aeldom  degi^ner- 
ated  into  coarw*  language  ex<KM*diug  the  limitaof  iioliahtMl  dec<*ncy. 
Referring  to  a  modem  invention,  for  the  pur|MJae  of  illtmtration,  I 
will  aay  that  hia  journal  waa  a  mitrailleuHe  in  prone  and  verms  and 
that  thia<*<inibination  of  literary'  gra|M>ahot  hail  a  treniendoUHeff<H*t  on 
what  he  intende<l  t4>  demoliah.  It  will  not  ap|iear  atrange  if  I  atate 
tliat  I/Anti  d«m  lioia  and  the  1  ourrier  de  la  I^uiaiane,  lieing  at  that 
e|MN*h  the  two  princi|ial  ami  lea«ling  jouniala  in  New  Orleana,  kept 
up  a  lively  I^f*kwii*kian  fM>rt  of  war  againat  each  other,  and  fH*caaion- 
ally  indulginl  in  a  re4*ipnM*al  exchangt*  of  feline  Hcratcht»ti,  without 
going,  however,  wi  far  aa  the  famoua  Kilkenny  cata.  It  waa  then  aH 
it  ia  now,  lM*tw«N*n  two  rivala  for  public  favor,  and  will  ever  In*,  aa  a 
matter  of  coun«e— the  aame  natural  cauaea  always  producing  the  aame 
eflri*<*ta. 

One  day  I^eolerc,  who  had,  it  Heema,  aingeil  the  lieard  of  aimie- 
tMidy.  H;i.H  loudly  threateneil  with  a  thrashing.  On  th«*  next  morning 
then*  came  out  thin  epigram,  i»f  which  I  remenilN*r  the  Hulmtamv,  but 
not  tlu*  pnHMHe  wonla: 

M;friii4  pQblirly  thr««t«*DS  !»••  with  duMtiaemeut,  I  beic  the  |iolic«>  o<>t  to  \m 
niit«<«y.  Tbo  ct41l«i4m  U  ataiilatelv  iin|iOHiUl».  Ftc  M«*%iiiii  iieT«r  (gttm  to  I*ar- 
naMiM,  ami  I  nerer  rvpair  to  the  Ugokay's  trHMlmill. 
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On  another  occasion  he  had  a  renconnter  at  the  Public  Exchange 
with  somebody  whose  skin  had  been  roughly  grazed  by  one  of  his 
shafts.  Sword  canes  were  drawn,  and  he  was  severely  wounded. 
Being  picked  up,  he  calmly  and  sneeringly  said  to  those  who  were 
assisting  him: 

(Gentlemen,  I  call  npon  yon  to  witneos  that  my  adyersary  has  joirtifled  me  in 
callinK  him  an  ass;  for  I  needed  bleeding  In  this  hot  spell  of  weather,  and  the 
fool,  instead  of  injuring  me  as  he  intended,  has  saved  me  the  sorgeon  s  fee. 

In  those  days  we  used  to  have  in  our  legislature  some  of  the  most 
respe<*table  and  substantial  representatives  of  the  ancient  jwpula- 
tion — so  substantial  that  they  sj'stematically  refrained  from  evaporat- 
ing into  flimsy,  empty,  and  windy  words.  They  never  spoke,  but 
voted  right.  They  were  the  mutes  of  the  legislative  hall,  if  not  of  the 
seraglio.  Two  of  them,  of  high  social  standing,  were  particularly 
conspicuous  for  this  tenacious  observance  of  silent  legislation.  I  sub- 
stitute fictitious  names  for  the  real  ones  maliciously  used  by  Leclerc, 
when,  at  the  head  of  the  first  column  of  his  paper,  there  api)eared 
these  words  in  verj'  large  capital  letters,  followed  by  points  of  excla- 
mation down  to  the  bottom  of  the  long  sheet: 

At  last  they  have  spoken!  Hon.  Jean  Bonhomme  sneezed,  and  Hon.  Cadet 
Roussel  judiciously  replied:  **Gk>d  bless  you!" 

Before  entering  on  the  English  side  of  my  subject,  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention,  with  due  respect  and  commendation,  L'Abeille  de  la  Nou- 
velle  Orleans,  which,  on  account  of  its  age,  sulxstantial  merit,  and 
long-lived  influence,  is  entitled  to  be  acknowledged  the  head  of*  the 
French  press  in  the  Crescent  City,  which  includes  several  other  well- 
managed  im|)ers. 

As  to  English  literature  in  I^uisiana,  taken  in  its  broadest  scoi>e, 
and  embracing  law,  medicine,  and  all  the  other  departments  of  knowl- 
e<lge  respectively  appertaining  to  it,  I  have  counted,  on  a  hasty  and 
suiH'rficial  review,  a  host  of  male  and  female  writers  amounting  to 
more  than  a  hundred;  and  I  am  convince<l  that  I  have  remained  in 
my  approximate  estimate  far  short  of  the  correct  numlier.  I  will 
eiiumenite  a  few  of  them,  such  as  Audubon,  Judge  Xavier  Martin,  Dr. 
B.  M.  Palmer,  (i.  W.  Cable,  Alfred  Roman,  T.  Wharton  Collens, 
I^f(*a(lionearn,  E.  C.  Wharton,  James  R.  Randall,  Alexander  Walker, 
Jolin  Dimitr>%  John  W.  Overall,  Father  Ryan,  the  patriotic  lXK*t,  ami 
many  others.  The  writers  of  the  fair  sex  seem  to  be  as  numenius,  if 
they  <lo  not  actually  pre<lominate,  such  as  Mrs.  Huckner,  Mrs.  MoUie 
M<H)n»  Davis,  Mrs.  Xichols<m,  **  Constant  Beauvais''  (Miss  Leona 
Queyn)uz«»),  Miss  Hisland,  Mrs.  Gide<m  Townsend,  Mrs.  Mary  Wal- 
singham,  Mrs,  Mary  Bushnell  Williams,  Mrs.  Mary  Whitiiker,  Mrs. 
Marie  I^>uise  Clarke,  Mrs.  Field  (well  known  as  Catherine  Cole),  Mrs. 
Anna  Peyre  Dinnies,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Dorsey,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Dupuy, 
Mrs.  Susan  Blanchard  Elder,  Mrs.  Virginia  French,  Miss  (irace  King, 
Miss  Florance  F.  O'Connor,  Miss  Louise  Livingston  Hunt,  Mrs.  Mary 
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A.  llrvHn,  MiHM  Julia  K.  Wotherell  (now  Mrs.  Marion  I^ker),  Mother 
AtiHtin  (  arroU  (Mii|)erior  n(  the  SLst^'rH  of  Mercy),  anil  others  whom  I 
ean  not  nnrall  t4>  my  niemor}'  on  the  Hpiir  of  the  moment.  Ami  yet,  in 
the  fa4*e  of  Kueh  frn^tM,  I^)uiHiana  ih  reproache<l  by  prejudieeil  eritics 
with  a  <*omplete  want  of  culture,  and  even  with  having  no  (U^nire  or 
affinity  for  enlightenment !  We  are  the  slothful  lovern  of  ignoranc*e! 
Hut  is  this  true?  Have  we  not  achieved  something  c<mimendable  in 
the  fleld  of  literature,  particularly  when  it  is  considereil  that  it  has 
been  <lone  under  the  moet  untowanl  circumstances,  to  which  I  shall 
presently  allude?  For  more  information  I  recommend  to  anylxNly 
who  may  f(*el  inten^ste^l  in  this  subject  a  very  valuable  Ixsik,  written 
by  James  WocmI  Davidson,  of  South  Carolina,  in  18C9,  and  entitled 
The  Living  Writers  of  the  South.  The  volume  c*ontains  the  names 
of  241  writers — l«W)  male  and  75  female.  This  was  twenty-one  years 
ag«>,  at  the  darkest  iieriod  of  our  histor}*.  Is  not  this  an  undeniable 
proof  of  the  intelltH'tual  industry  of  the  South?  And  is  it  not  well 
known  how  rapidly  she  has  developed  her  resources  since  the  winter 
of  her  subjugation  has  lieen  made  ghirious  by  the  fair  sun  of  n^stora- 
tion  to  her  original  lilierti^'sand  rights  of  sovereignty? 

I  have  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  birth  and  progress  of  lit4»ratun» 
in  Louisiana  from  the  colonial  e|)och  to  the  present  time  under  cir- 
cumstanc*es  which  make  the  development  it  has  attaine<l  a  matter  of 
no  little  surfirims  At  the  tN^ginning  of  this  c*entur}'  the  pres<^nt  an^a 
of  our  State  was  c*om|mnitively  a  wilderness,  when*  its  scattereil 
inhabitants  had  to  atten<l  to  the  first  wants  of  physical  existence*  rather 
than  t4>  the  culture  of  the  mind — 14)  material  c*omfort  rather  than  to 
intellectual  ornament.  Ttiey  ha«l  to  struggle  against  the  hostility  of 
the  elements,  against  hurricanes  and  overflows,  against  the  inclemen- 
cies of  an  ever- variable  climate;  to  cut  down  primitive  fon^sts;  to 
prefian*  the  virgin  mn\  for  cultivation;  to  drain  dismal  swam|m;  to 
defy  the  brt*ath  of  |N*stilenc(»;  t4>  chain  to  its  be4l  the  mightiest  of 
rivepi;  to  build  lev<*es  far  and  wide,  bn»a4l  and  high;  to  develop 
incipient  agriculture  and  <*<mimen*ts  t4>  invite  and  attract  Caucasian 
immignition;  to  create  wealth  by  o|iening  avenutni  t4i  all  S4irts  of 
indu.Htrie^;  t4»  drill.  su|N*r\ise,  nurse,  fee«l,  clothe,  antl  civilize  t4>  a  c*(*r- 
tain4*\tent  the  Imrtiariansof  Afri<*a,  whom  the  governments  4if  FramH* 
and  S|uiin  ha^l  su<*cessfully  intnMluce<!  int4>  I^ower  I^misiana,  whose 
semitropi(*al  elimate,  more  hot,  more  damp,  and  malaria-laelen  than 
at  pn*s4»nt.  after  so  many  improvements  by  the  efforts  of  man,  and 
whose  half*submerge<l  surfa4-e  at  i>eri<Mlical  epochs,  repelled  the  whit4* 
anil  skillful  laU»r  which  wuuhl  have  tieen  so  <l€*sirable. 

Il4*sidf»t«,  everything  |i4ilitical,  civil,  and  social  was  again  to  be  nuNli- 
fi4Ml  and  f»rganiMM|,  in  l^iKI,  in  a (*4»mni«m wealth  d<M>me4l  t4)  1m*  s4Mift4>n 
distnit*t4*4l  by  a  I'hange  uf  nationality.  New  laws,  new  principles, 
new  rules  <if  a4*i  ion,  new  springs  of  thought,  new  sources  of  sentiment 
AJi«l  afri«ctioo,  even  a  new  languagi%  to  be  adtipted;  a  transformation 
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of  (*U8t4)inA  and  usages,  and  inevitable  discords  arising  from  snch  a 
state  of  affairs;  the  confusion  resulting  from  tbe  removal  of  old  land- 
marks; an  apprenticeship  of  liberty  and  self-government  imposed 
by  Congn»Hs  and  the  President,  which  laste<l  nine  j^ears;  next,  a 
lal>orions  evolution  into  State  sovereignty,  lea<ling  to  political  and 
social  struggles,  and  to  race  ant itmt hies  that  ceased  only  by  a  gradual 
adaptation  to  logical  consequences  and  irresistible  exigencies  which 
were  to  l)e  submitted  to,  and  also  by  a  painfully  slow  fusion  of  incom- 
patibilities. All  this  crowded  into  a  space  of  fifty  years,  during 
which,  by  dint  of  persevering  and  intelligent  labor,  Louisiaim  had  cul- 
minat<Hl  to  a  high  position  in  the  American  c*onstellation  of  ccmfeder- 
ateil  stars,  when  in  18G1  there  was  a  rush  into  four  years  of  horrid 
war,  followed  by  defeat  and  universal  ruin  and  al>out  twelve  years 
of  such  misrule  as  l)eggars  description.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  the  ol)stacles,  from  alM>ut  HO, 000  whites  that  we  were  at  the  utmost 
in  1803,  within  th<»  present  limits  of  the  State,  we  have  grown  in  about 
eighty  years,  the  span  of  a  man's  life,  into  a  white  population  of  over 
half  a  million.  Surely  one  would  suppose  that,  absorbed  by  the 
necessity  of  provi<liug  with  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  even  mdi- 
mental  e<lucation  such  a  stupendously  growing  family,  Ix)uisiana 
would  have  had  very  little  leisure  to  turn  h'^r  attention  from  her  fields 
of  sugar  cane,  (*orn,  cotton,  and  rice  to  those  of  literature.  I  have 
shown,  however,  by  a  merely  superfi(*ial  examination  of  the  subject 
that  she  has  produced  literarj'  men  and  women  well  known  to  fame 
at  home  and  abroad,  whom,  like  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  she  can 
exhibit  as  her  jewels  to  the  arrogance  of  l>oasted  superiority  over  her 
fancied  jKiverty. 

I  have  sketched  with  bn>a<i  strokes  what  literature  has  accom- 
plish<Hl  in  Louisiana  to  the  present  day,  in  two  languages,  the  French 
and  the  English — a  singular  phenomenon,  by  the  by,  not  observable 
anywhere  else  in  thes<»  Unite<l  States,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  any 
other  country.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  this  will  long  exist, 
now  that  the  English  language  has  gained  so  muc*h  ground  over  the 
other.  For  reasons  Uni  self-evident  to  need  demonstration,  nobody 
in  Loui.siana  who  has  mastere<l  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  of  rn\H<*ott  and  I^>ngfellow,  will  henceforth  resort  to  any 
otlHT  in  writing  a  lHH)k.  Th(»n»  would  l>e  neither  fame  nor  money  in 
it,  and  then*fon»  it  will  hartlly  1h»  attempted  in  this  utilitarian  age,  in 
which  wliat  d<H\s  not  pay  has  grt»ni  entirely  out  of  fashion.  Hence, 
in  the  future,  there  is  to  1m»  in  our  State  no  literature  worth  mention- 
ing and  lM>rn  to  live  but  what  shall  l»e  cradle<l  in  the  lap  of  the 
language  si)ok<Mi  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  Florida  to  El  Paso 
Del  \orte  and  California.  The  Fates  do  not  take  into  eonsideration 
the  regn»ts  of  mortals. 

Should  we  judge  fnmi  pn^sent  ap|>earances and  from  pre<'edents,  we 
must  infer  that  I^)uisiana  will  kc^p  progressing  in  literature  with  a  firm 
1155— No.  1 17 
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himI  «*«iiiti4|«*nt  stfp.  Aiispiriotis  Kki«*s  mh^iii  Ut  l<N»k  <l«»wii  \\\Hm  the 
pn»H|MM>t.  for  iii'VtT  wa.H  tln-n^  siirh  an  effort  to  l>riii|^  iHlumtion  to  the 
very  <liM»r  of  i'VitvImhIv  \\  ithin  her  limits.  We  have  an  ever-inon*aHinj? 
nunilMT  of  flourishing  private  an<l  publie  s(*hoo)s,  anti  we  have  f^taln 
lislifHl  nion*  tliaii  on«*  <*one^e  ant!  nniveniity.  All  this  iseneoura^n^; 
!»ut  wh«*n»viT  th<*n*  sprinp*  any  pmmI,  tlie  (*oniin^  of  a  <*orresiM)mlin>j 
evil  is  always  to  In*  ^iianhMl  against.  Tims,  may  not  with  us  the 
Hii|M*rfirial  «'\|Ninsion  of  th«»  an^a  of  knowU*<l^*  In*  at  thr  e\|>ons<*  of 
itsfl«*pth?  Tli<*re  is  h«'n'  a  stamlin^  «|iiestion  of  eonrentmtion  ami 
Holiflifieation  a;;ainsT  dilution  and  ran^faetion,  or  evafniration,  whi<*h 
n*niains  Xa  In*s4iIv4h1.  Then*  may  In*  s4*h<M»ls  unpnMluetiv«*of  mdiolars, 
HntI  seh«»lars  unpnKluetive  of  litenittin*.  Then*  may  !m»  mon»  ludiolars 
issuing  fn>m  a  hnn«ln*<l  than  fn»ni  a  thousand  sc*h<M>ls,  and  then*  may 
Im*  mon*  st4*adv  and  «*fheient  studv  in  on<*  s<*Ihm»]  tlian  in  ten,  whoM* 
HK^rre^te  «*4lueational  merit  is  wei^he<l  in  the  lump  apiinst  that  of 
th4*  inferior  num!M*r. 

For  instan«-«*,  durin;:  iiur  old  n'irime,  in  the  days  of  slavery  and 
of  sup|N»s4*<l  universiil  la7.in«*?vsamon^  the  whites,  the  ehil«ln*n  of  tinmen 
whii  wi*n*  (*all«*«l  S»uth««rn  naliolis  wen*  matte,  in  the  College  of  i  Orleans 
n«>w  lon^  d«*fun«*t.  to  ris4*  fnmi  pn*tty  hanl  In*<Is  l)c*fon*  dayl)n*ak  in 
the  uint4*r.  Th«*v  had  onlv  half  an  hour  for  !)n*akfast,  and  an  hour 
for  <!inn«*r  an«l  n*4*nNition.  That  was  all  the  int«*rruption  to  in(N*M8ant 
stud\,«*\r«*pt  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  until  theappn>a<*h  of  ni)cht; 
and  th<*  annual  vaeafif»n  hanllv  «*\r4tHl«*d  thn*«*  or  f<»ur  wi>4*ks.  I  am 
told  fliat  then*  is  a  pNid  deal  of  ehan^<*on  th«*s4*  jNiints  in  our  UHMlem 
institutions  of  h*arnin^.  And  Mie  vii^ilant  dis4*iplineof  former  timi^! 
and  the  as4*«*tir  aiist«*rity  of  li\in^!  whith<*r  have  they  iUnMf  Will 
it  In*  lM*li«*v<*«l  thill  t hi*  vouthfuL  s«ti  disant  luxurious  si'ions  of  domi- 
n«H*rin^  niast4*rs  had.  for  tlirir  l>n*akfast,  to  pi  ev4*ry  niornini;  t4>  a 
suuill  a|M*rtun*  in  a  |Hintry  within  whi<*h  st4NHl  a  slavt*— the  still 
vividlv    n*ni4*mlM-rf*4l    Uriino^-who  distril>ut4*4l    with    aut4H*nitie   au- 

thoritv  to  ••arh  on**  of  th«*ni  half  a  Umf  of  drv  lin*ad'r     Verilv  it   was 

•  •  • 

all  that  th«*\  :;oi.  W«*n*  sueh  a  S|»artan  di«*t  im|x»s(*4l  on  our  rising 
p*n«*ration  of  Mudt*nr>.  wtiuM  th«*n*  not  Im*  a  s|Nintan4Hius  n*volution 
and  an  enthusiast ir  t|c*<*Iaration  of  indi*iN*n«l<*n«*4*? 

I  %%ill  jixail  niyM*lf  of  this  op|Nirt unity  to  notiei*,  in  a  ikan*nth«*sis,  a 
euriou*«  fa«*T  Niiw  that  lalN»r  of  «*\i*rv  kind  is  so  K<*n«*rallv  adv«H*at4Ml 
and  hoiion**!  a**  th«*  most  im|Mirtant  and  prai**4*uorthy  of  all  <*arthly 
thin;r«».  phxHiral  laUir  i-  an\i«ius  to  shrink  t«»  only  «*i^ht  hours  out  of 
lh«*  diurnal  tw<*nt\ -ff»ur:  hfiM***  mental  lalM>r  must  In*  4*ntitl4*4l  t4>  Im* 
n*«lui-«**l  to  four,  uhii'h  i**  .1  juM  proiH»rtioii.  4*onHid<*rin;;  that  brain- 
i*ork.  a^'oinlin;:  to  th**  iiiiHliial  fa«*ulty.  !•»  !^ie«*  a.s<*\haustin}<:  as  that 

of  tilt*  mu«M*li**».      Thf  ini'n*a<4*«l  di;rnitv  of  lalsir  of  e\4*rv   kind   mav 

•  •  • 

n*tjuin*  lhi*»  inrn-a>«*  ••[  paiii|M-rtHl  Irinun*;  hut  what  of  the  pau<*ity  4if 
pnitliii'tion  a**  tIm*  n*sult  of  it';  And  what  «if  the  i*4ins4H|U<*n«*4*s,  tAk4*n 
in  o»nnf4*tioii  with  an  ini*\  itahh*  t-«»m|ii*liti4»n  aKninsl  «itlier  nationH 
letis  •<«>li<*it«iu«»  alMiii!  [ih\siral  an*!  iiil4*lh*4*lual  n*ptiNi*  anil  i*«imfort? 
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Let  U8  hopes  ueverthele88,  for  the  sake  of  our  present  au<l  future 
writers,  that,  notwithstanding  this  a<lv<K*ated  diminution  of  labor, 
physical  and  intellcH'tual,  reijuireil  by  the  equality  of  dignity  and  the 
necessity  of  8i)ortive  recreation  for  both — the  number  of  readers 
l>eing  multiplie<l  Iwyond  all  precredentH — the  supply  of  literary  food 
will  l>e  proportionately  ket>t  up  to  the  ratio  of  the  market  demand; 
and  yet  I  must  confess  that  there  is  another  shadow  rising  over  the 
horizon  of  my  hopes,  and  darkening  its  roseate  colore.  My  apprehen- 
sion proceeils  from  this  fact:  Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  })opulation  of 
New  Orleans  was  comparatively  small,  and  there  wei*e  fewer  schools, 
and  considerably  less  talk  about  universal  educati(m,  the  sale  of  l>ooks 
in  the  Crescent  City  was  strikingly  larger  than  in  the  year  of  our 
l^>nl  1888,  and  in  the  preceding  ones  since  the  close  of  the  secession 
war. 

The  lKM)ksidlers  of  the  ante-bellum  ei>och,  Fi*ench  and  English, 
used  to  sell  with  ease  magnificent  editions  of  the  proiluctions  of  (ireek, 
l^tin,  French,  and  English  literature,  and  made  fortunes  at  it.  Now 
the  repres*»ntatives  of  that  trade  say  that,  if  they  confined  themselves 
to  the  selling  of  books,  they  would  go  into  bankruptcy.  They  have 
to  fall  back  on  illustrated  magazines  and  all  sorts  of  bric-a-brac.  But 
magazines  are  only  the  light,  flying  artillery  of  literature,  and  not 
those  big  guns  which  achieve  and  secure  permanent  conquests  in  the 
domains  of  the  mind. 

Of  the  thousan<ls  of  young  men  who  attend  our  schools,  there  are 
probably  but  few  who  aspire  to  complete  a  thorough  coui-se  of  eiluca- 
tion.  I  am  informed  that  the  immense  majority,  when  15  or  ir>  years 
of  age,  are  satisfietl  with  what  they  have  l)een  able  to  acquire  on  the 
sc*holastic  Ijenches.  They  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic.  That  is  enough.  They  must  haisten  to  make  a 
living,  and  submit  to  the  early  training  which  it  requires.  It  seems 
almost  to  In*  a  general  impression  that  the  fondness  for  the  student's 
midnight  lamp,  and  particularly  a  turn  of  mind  for  literature,  disr 
qualifies  for  business;  and  it  is  therefon*  lK?lieve<l  to  be  distasteful  to 
employers.  I  have  heanl  teachers  say  that  they  ha<l  fre<iuently,  but 
in  vain,  pniiMiseil  to  ecmiplrte  without  pay  the  education  of  boys  who 
ha<l  display«Ml  extnionlinary  abilities.  Hut,  no.  The  fatal  hour  for 
money-making  had  struck,  and  the  summons  ha<i  to  l>e  o1)eye<l.  All 
Iirizes  an»  in  these  <lays  for  the  8wift-f<H>te<l  in  the  race  of  life.  To 
start  early,  with  light  iMiggage  and  an  irresistibh*,  go-ahead  velocity 
and  {M>wer  of  |N.'rf orat ion  through  all  imfKHliments,  is  the  main  point. 
Away,  then,  with  the  heavy  curgo  of  the  bullion  of  learning!  It  takes 
t4>o  much  time  to  coin  it  into  dollars  and  cents.  This  applies  to  our 
young  wtmien  as  well  as  to  our  young  men,  but  with  more  fon*e  to 
the  latter,  for  obvious  reasons.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  dej^lorably  in  the 
way  of  intelhM'tual  impiovement,  and  is  a  s<»rious  obstacle  to  the 
healthy  development  of  a  souml  and  vigorous  literature. 
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IVrha|w  thiwu*  youths  to  whom  I  havo  alliKhsl  purMiu*  a  wisi*  i*ourH(* 
ill  thinking  of  any  otlior  <*anH>r  in  |>referen(*<»  to  a  literary  om\  whirh 
is  tho  niofit  lmrn*n  of  all,  at  U^ast  in  oarthly  k<mm1h,  and  whii*h  in  nitiHi 
th«»  loast  pn>litir  in  |N*rs4»nal  lia|ipim*sH,  if  we  ilniw  our  cMmehisions 
fnmi  an  av«»ra^e  nunilM*rof  tlie  hi<»^raphieH  of  authors.  Hulwer,  a 
(PiMKl  juil^e  in  this  matter,  j^ives  to  youthful  liteniry  aspirants  a  ^mmI 
deal  of  su^K^'f^tive  afivie^',  whieh  we  sum  up  in  a  few  wonls:  "  lie  iiide- 
IMMident,  tirst,  ami  then  write,  if  so  disiM>mHl.  Then'for(%  Is*  a  baker, 
a  hut<*her,  a  tailor,  a  ^nieer,  <»r  anything  elm*,  to  aequire  that  inde- 
IMMidemv,  ami  then  Ik*  a  Walter  Si'ott  or  a  Byron,  if  you  ean."  This 
is  S4)und  advi<*e.  I'nfortunately  it  isdiftieult,  it  is  almost  im|H»ssil)le, 
for  one  who  haa  Inhmi  for  years  and  for  the  lM*tter  part  of  his  life  the 
worshiiM^r  of  Plutus,  to  lM*eome  later  a  su<*ce88ful  W(NN*r  of  the  Muses 
and  a  favorite  of  A|n>11o. 

Hut  literature  is  to  the  brain  of  man  what  rtdi^ion  is  to  his  heart. 
It  is  an  imi>erious,  an  innate  want,  wlnmi*  eravin;;  will  Imve  to  !m* 
aatistied  in  liouisiana,  as  els4*whens  in  prf»iN>rtion  to  the  pnif^ress  of 
eivilization  and  wealth.  Literatun*  is  the  manifestation  of  how  niueh 
soul  there  is  in  a  S4M*ial  IsMly;  and  those  nations  which  have  l>een 
without  a  literaturt*,  whatever  of  {Miwer  and  material  wealth  they 
may  have  obtaine<l,  have  Imnmi  nothinir  but  <*orim4»s  filiating  like  dea^l 
lop4  on  thestn*am  «»f  history.  It  is  as  if  they  had  never  liv^sl,  for 
they  ditl  nothing  to  delight,  to  comfort,  to  inipnne  mankind  in  that 
spiritual  |»art  of  its  e.\isten<*<*  whieh  distinguishes  it  from  the  one 
l(rante<l  to  the  h>wer  onler  of  ereattnl  iNMUiPi.  Those  nations  an* 
buri(*<l  in  the  4*<*metery  of  the  {last,  an<l  their  meaningless  t<»mbH, 
c*olossal  as  they  may  1m*,  an*  the  mute  and  only  n*<*onls  th«*y  have  left. 
But  we,  the  |MN»ple  of  the  I'nit4*<l  States  of  America,  an*  not,  and  do 
not  intend  to  1m*,  <*ori»s<*s.  We,  on  the  nmtniry,  intend  to  leave  to 
the  n*m«>t4*st  |Misterity  such  lM*a4*<»ns  of  li^ht  as  will  make  our  annals 
leirible  in  their  ins4*ription  on  the  fai*eof  this(*ontinent.  He  it  then^- 
fon*  the  ambition  of  I^>uisiana  largely  to  i*4»ntribute  to  the  formation 
of  a  national  litcnitun*  that  shall  t4iweruptoan  unpn*4*i*4lcnt4Ml  height, 
ami  pn*M*nt  to  the  four  quartern  of  the  horizon  all  its  sides,  «*4|ually 
n*splcndcnt  with  ct»m|N*titive  brilliancy,  and  (*onstitutin^  an  imiM*r- 
ishable  uhoh*  nf  sur|»a.*^*iin^  ]N*rfe4*tion. 

liut  tli«*  truth  must  1m*  t«ild  to  th< km*  athletes  of  the  intelhi't  who, 
wearing  the  c<ih>rs  of  f»uisiana  aft<*r  the  fashion  of  the  kni^^hts  of 
ohl,  nmv  venture  into  the  national  an*na,  where  thev  will  have  to 
(*omiM*te  with  Ml  many  eham|iions  fnmi  the  other  imrts  of  the  I*nit«Ml 
States.  Thev  will  have  manv  «>listacles  t4»  surmount  alsmt  which 
thev  mtiM  In*  fon*wani«*4l.  *^*  that  thev  nuiv  not  In*  .HiiriiriMHl  and  dis- 

•  •  •  ■ 

<*ouni:;e4l  when  trnipplin^  with  them  as  if  with  une\iN*ct4sl  fiM*s;  ami 
if,  aft«»r  lNMn;r  thu^  fon*warne<l.  they  enter  into  the  liMs.  their  merit. 
^hf»ther  thev  ••ueiifHl  or  suiM'umb.  will  Im*  the  >jn*ater.  Let  them, 
then*fon*.  In*  frankly  told  tlmt.  in  a  worldly  or  business  |M>iut  of  view. 
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the  literary  career  is  the  mo8t  laborious,  the  most  uncertain  aii<l  unre- 
munerative  one  which  they  can  choose.  It  is  the  via  dolorosa  to  the 
Calvary  of  martyrdom. 

But  since  those  who  contribute  to  the  fciory  of  their  country  are 
most  of  them  to  \ye  reckoned  amon^  martyrs,  let  Louisiana  by  all 
means  have  her  i>ortion  in  those  victims  of  8elf-8a<'rifice,  a  few  of 
whom  may  in  the  end  find  themselves,  with  many  thorns  in  the  flesh, 
on  the  hi^h  road  to  fame,  but  seldom  to  contentment  and  to  th<»  enjoy- 
ment of  the  comforts  of  comiM'tency.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most 
fertile  in  disapiM)intment  and  in  woe;  for  the  Night  Thoughts  of 
Young  are  not  sadder  reading  than  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the 
most  famous  authors,  from  blind  Homer,  begging  his  bn'a<i,  to  half- 
crazed  Rousseau,  making  a  living  not  by  his  immortal  works  but  by 
copying  music;  from  him  to  E<lgar  Poe,  fevered  with  iK)verty,  drunk 
with  the  pride  of  genius,  wallowing  in  the  mud  of  humiliaticm  and 
neglect;  and  to  Macaulay  or  Hawthorne,  who,  as  they  admit  them- 
selves, would  at  a  certain  ei)och  of  their  existence  have  starviMl  if 
official  {Mitronage  had  not  come  to  their  rescue.  For  one  who  dazzles 
the  multitude  by  grasping  the  laurel  crown  on  the  C'apitolian  height, 
and  whose  example  stimulates  so  many  to  attempt  the  same  daring 
exploit,  thousands  i)erish  ino!>scure  byways  and  lanes,  with  the  heart- 
rending consciousness  of  the  possession  of  talent  which  chance,  luck, 
or  opportunity  did  not  favor. 

A  talent  for  writing  is  getting  to  be  so  common  in  these  Unite<l 
States  that  it  looks  as  if  the  sai>enibundanee  of  our  literary  pnnluc- 
tions  will  necessitate  a  pn»te<*tive  tariff,  as  mueh  as  coal  an<l  iron,  to 
secure  remuneration.  I  I'ememlier  having  n»ad  in  Harper's  M<mthly, 
not  long  ago,  that  then*  are  not,  outside  of  the  regular  iiewspaiwr 
writers,  a  dozen  men  over  the  broad  surface  of  our  highly  iHlucate<l 
country  who  succeed  in  making  a  living  exclusively  with  the  jM^n.  I 
rememl)er  also  having  derive<l  from  the  same  unquestionable  author- 
ity the  information  that  very  few  magazines  pay  a  'Miving  priee"  to 
e<mtributors,  and  that  these  few  are  constantly  supplii^il  with  1<h»  j)er 
(*ent  mon^  material  than  they  annually  neeil.  So  much  for  maga- 
zines. As  to  iMNiks,  there  is  such  a  deluge  of  them  that  the  market  is 
lit^^rally  gluttetl,  and  I  have  heanl  one  of  the  most  famous  writers  of 
.Massa<'husi*tts  sjiy  that  he  estimatinl  the  avenige  life  of  Inniks  to  Ih» 
st»ven  days.  What,  t lien,  a iv  the  ehances  to  procure  the  means  of 
sulwistenee  from  suc*h  a  precarious  .S4)un»e?  To  rely  on  it  would  1x3  as 
if  rt»lying  on  a  lottery  ticket.  It  would  \h*  as  wis4»  to  attempt  toenM't 
a  solid  building  on  the  ephemeral  wings  of  a  butterfly.  Perhaps  it 
may  In*  said  that  this  may  Ik*  true  for  men*  .alent,  but  that  it  can  not 
apply  to  genius.  Is  it  so?  I)cn*s  not  exiM*rienee  or  history  speak  to 
the  contniry?  And  d<x*s  not  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  siiy  eorre<?tly, 
in  his  Pn>fessor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  that  ''genius  stamis  twice 
the  chance  of  talent  to  die  in  a  hospital,  in  jail,  in  debt,  and  in  bad 
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repiii4»'*?  TIiIh  is  vory  l<>|ficaU  an  i»vi»n'  t*iivioiis  iiitMlioerity — and  th<» 
world  i^  iiia4l«*  upof  tiH*<li(K*riti«*s — ih  thiMiatunil  (•neiny  of  ^Miiiis, ami 
Hlati<l«*rs  or  opiM»M*s  it  in  pvt*ry  |M>SNihlo  way  with  iinpla<*ab]e  IN*n^^- 
verniHM*.  MonH>v«»r,  as  thi»  pniMoiis  iiiotals  an»  in  the  liowels  of  th** 
earth,  an«l  ;:i*ni us  always  lotiks  up  and  n<*vt*r  down,  it  folhiws  tliat 
without  friiMidly  pn>t<H*tion  it  is  d<H>nHMi  to  a  hospital  or  to  a  jail  for 
d<d>t. 

Th<*M-  an*  si^rinus  4*«>nsidf*  rat  ions,  to  !k'  thoughtfully  weighed  !»y 
thcMM*  youths  who.  (*<»niin^  «Mit  of  the  stMuinaries  of  learning  in  our 
Stat4*of  l^iuisiana,  after  having  ^one  thrfiu^h  their  aeiMleniieal  <*ounM» 
of  studies,  will  lie  disiN»S4Hl  in  s4H*k  in  literary  pursuits  the  means  of 
fieeurin^  f«>r  themselvt^s  an  imle|MMident  and  |M*rha|wa  brilliant  exiat- 
enee.  Another  diffieulty  in  th<*ir  way  is  a  K^ni^raphieal  one.  They 
will  MHUi  dim*over  that  they  an*  at  a  ver>'  grenX  distam*<«  fnnn  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  ami  licMton,  to  whieh  every  writer  must  hM»k  for 
a  publisher  an<l  for  a  market,  lNH*ause  we  have  not  a  single  publisher 
of  any  eons4H|uemv  in  the  Smth.  flow  ean,  for  instan<*t*,  an  author 
living  ill  New4>rleans  ke(*p  himtudf  |Nmte<l  aa  to  the  wants  of  tho««e 
thn*4»  ^n*at  intelliH*timl  (^enters?  What  an  a^lvantai^*  it  would  !m*  for 
him  Ut  Im*  in  daily  [H*rs4mal  e<immunieation  with  those*  fnmi  whom  he 
exiMH*ts  emph»ynient!  What  inevitable  ami  annoying  delays  there 
are  in  <*orn*siMm<lem*4'  l»y  letters  in  mattent  of  this  kind!  How  nuiny 
tiaeful  thinpi  he  wouhl  nipi<lly  learn  b>  s4M*ial  <*<mtaet.  by  the  forma- 
tion of  sym|mthetir  habits  and  ass4H*iations,  and  !iy  the  opiNirtunity 
of  an  easy  and  pnmipt  interehanire  (»f  views!  What  niortitl(*ations 
and  failun*s  he  mi^ht  avoid  by  Immuk  on  the  s|N>t  when*  his  tninsae- 
tions  an*  t4»  1m*  earri4*4l  on!  In  mon*  than  «me  instann*  a  f^ouisianian 
will  have  to  !m*  stn*n^hen(*<l  by  an  irn*sisti!>le  literary  vtM*ation.  not 
to  Im*  dis4*«»ura^*d.  I  will  mention  one  easi*  in  |M>int  as  illustrative  of 
mv  statement. 

A  youn;;  native  of  our  State,  splendi<11y  (|ualifi(*<l  for  stH*<*(*Hs  in  lit- 
eniture,  but  iN*rha|is  afllieted  with  tiMi  mueh  Nensitivent*ss,  n*solv«*<l 
to  mak<*  a  living  by  his  |M*n.  His  flrst  step  was  t4i  write  with  mueh 
ran*  tuelvt*  difTi*n*nt  artiel«»s  on  s«*veral  subj«*<*ts  ami  sf*nd  them  t4i 
wmieof  th«*  most  eminent  maira/.inesand  n*viewsof  the  North.     After 

a  d<*la\  of  alxiut  «»iii*  month  of  int4*ns4*  anxietv,  he  n*<*«*iv«*<l  as  many 

•  •  • 

answ«*rH  a^»  he  had  forwanb*4l  esaays.  Th'jcie  answers  wen*  all  written 
in  aUmt  th«*  same  stvh*,  as  follows: 

Tluink«  for  your  rrrr  n^markAhle  article.  Wc^  read  it  with  in^*at  ilelight,  but 
wr  r**irr«*t  that  for  many  tinmtbfl  tncomt*  we  f*ball  have  d<i  niotn  fnr  ttn  |iat»li«'m- 
titn.  Thfn*f«ire  we  ret  am  it.  with  warm  acknowledgmeot^  for  the  favor  yoa 
haT*  «i'>ti**  lUL 

Thf  vtiunir  authiir  f«dt  greatly  ilejiH-t^sl,  Imt  his  dfjtn'tion  was  n«it 
unmixtHi  with  a  et*rtain  de^n*<*  of  elation.  He  had  written,  after  all. 
lHel\fartir|i*»  jidmitt4*4l  liy  iiim|M*tiMit  jud^st^i  Im*  n*nuirkable.  This 
was  a  etmsitlemble  |MiiDt  gaintnl;  his  e«|NM*ity  could  no  lt»nger  tie  a 
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matter  of  doubt  to  himself.  lie  had  only  to  l>e  patient  and  to  wait 
for  the  opportunity  to  show  the  public  his  concealed  intellectual 
tn'asureH.  But  .one  night,  as  he  was  e<mtemplating  with  a  Had  eye  his 
twelve  returned  manusc'ripts  arrayed  In^fore  him  in  a  jjrini  row,  he 
t4N)k  tluMmewhicli  he  thought  the  ablest,  and  which  had  elicited  more 
<*ommendation  than  the  rest,  and  as  he  pat^inially  caresstnl  it  with 
one  hand  it  struck  him  that  it  looker!  as  if  it  never  had  l)een  o|K*ned 
and  had  r<'main(Ml  exactly  as  he  sent  it.  This  was  a  horrible  idea, 
and  the  devil  suggested  to  him  an  exi>eriment.  Finding  himself  at 
that  moment  in  a  cloud  of  mos<iuitoes,  he  caught  a  numl>er  of  them, 
which  he  insert imI  l)etween  each  leaf  of  his  manuscript,  where  they 
could  not  iK)ssibly  remain  unremoved  should  the  opus<*ule  l)e  oi>ened 
and  rea<l.  Nicely  adjusteii  and  again  neatly  tiwl  with  nnl  tap<»,  the 
bundle  was  sent  bac»k,  and  was  followed  by  a  note  in  which  the  writer, 
reconciling  his  conscience  to  a  white  lie,  begge<l  tht»  attention  of  the 
inlitor  to  tlie  nt»w  subject  submitter!  to  his  consideration,  while  in 
reality  it  was  the  same  already  rejected.  Promptly  this  time  the 
package  was  returned  with  these  lines: 

We  renew  oar  thanks.  Your  new  essay  far  exceeds  the  prece<ling  one  in  inter- 
est, able  as  tliat  was:  hut  we  lament  the  inipossibiHty  of  pnblishiiig  it  on  account 
of  previous  euKagements  and  of  our  having  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  already  paid 
for  and  illustrated  articles. 

Our  young  frienti  ton*  oi)en  with  an  impatient  hand  the  envelope  of 
the  nmnuscript,  and  lo!  every  mcKScjuito  dropped  from  the  i>age  where 
it  had  l>een  de|K)sitcHl,  thus  testifying  that  their  reiM)sehad  never  lK»en 
disturlMMl.  lliis  youth  had  sense  and  nerve,  and  putting  fon»ver  his 
jMMi  in  that  safe  little  locality  which  lies  l)etween  the  ear  and  the  side 
of  the  hea<l,  he  gnisiKM!  the  spade  and  tlie  plow,  and  is  now  acquir- 
ing an  honest  intlefN'ndence  by  raising  extra-early  cabbages,  which  he 
s4Mids  North  instea<l  of  manuscripts. 

My  object  in  this  article  is  to  show  that  I^)uisiana  has  a  right  to  a 
lN'tt4'r  rt*putation  than  she  has  hitherto  |)ossess<'<l  as  to  intellect tuil 
wealth,  and  as  to  an  active  desire  for  its  increase?.  She  has  the  laud- 
able ambition  to  educate  herself  to  thestandanl  of  the  most  favoreii  of 
lier  sister  States.  She  u^mmIs  encoumgement  for  her  rising  generation 
of  youthful  writers,  who  have  no  chance  for  nmking  themselves  known 
except  by  s<Miding  their  productions  to  the  North,  where  alone  the 
means  of  public*ation  exist.  We  have  hitely  .seen  with  much  gratifi- 
catitm  a  lilx^nil  dis{><»sition  cm  the  part  of  Northern  publishers  to 
encourage  Soutliern  literature,  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  develop 
IN*rhapstoa  degnM*  l>eyond  their  exiK'ctation,  particularly  in  Louisiana, 
whos4»  genial  climate  is  eqiml,  if  not  sujierior,  to  thos4»  of  <»reece  and 
Itjily.  and  when»,  under  auspicious  skies,  the  fertility  of  the  brain 
should  (M)rresi>ond  with  that  of  the  soil. 


Al'PKNhlX     III. 


rriif  iMMiks  iiM*iiiiiiii«*«l   Im*Iii\\   )iav(*  Inh'Ii   ]M»sitiv4*  or,    as  tin*  «*asi» 
iiiii!li!  Im*.  iif>^ati\«*  «M>iit-«'«*s  of  iiiftiriiiati«»ti  for  tlit*  writ4*r. ) 
A«M*»of  tin*  l.«iiiiHiaiia  Ifirislatiire,  ISii.'Uv.Hi. 
IImii-i.  jiml  >«*iiat«'  «liM'itin(*iits,  lSi».'t-lS!Mi. 

U«*lMirtH  iif  ;ri»\c*riit>r<*  aii<l  .Hii|N*riiit4»iuloiitH  of  publii*  cduoAlioii. 
Ilisiorx  of  iiiililii*  fihirafioii  in  f^miHiaiia.  !»v  H.  M.  Luslu^r. 

mm  • 

Manii^Tipt.  Thi<»  vi>liiiii«»  hun  \m**u  **f  th«>  utmost  vh1iii»  to  the  writ<*r  iin«l  ii«  tin* 
lueiliiiiii  fritiii  wliirh  llmiM*  atnl  Seimti*  <lo>-tiiii**iit«  Hn«l  irnvrriiofH*  in**Hr«HK**)t  **u 
(•flatMtiMii  have  lifvii  avuilaMe 

(oiiipilatioii  of  ihf  lauN  i>f  Louisiana   n*latin^  t«i  tht*  fn*t*  {inhlir 
jtt'liiMiN.  .Ii»<4*|ili  A.  I(n*an\.  IV"'. 
IliMoriral  «*«>II«N*ti(»nN  of  l^»iiisiaiia. 
i;.  F.  Fn-n«-li.  :•  volnnif-,  1s»»;-|n;.:{. 

Cittitainiiu  tlif  iiieinoir-  *tf  < 'h»rl**voix.  .1«iiili*l.  Diniioiit.  rhaiii|iiKny.  1^  la 
Hari»*.  ••ti*. 

//'/'/.,  J  vohuiitH.  In#;'.«- l>7;i. 

IliHtmy  of  Louisianji.  L«*  l*a^t*  c|n  Vni\r.,  ITti'l. 

Mt'Mioirt*  lii?%tori<|iit*  t*t   |Nilitiqiii*  sur  la   Louisian**,  i'.  ii.  il«*  V<*r- 

tfi*nnf*».  !**"-*, 

Ilisiniif  ill*  la  l^iiiisiaiH*.  Ha rU'*- Marin lis,  ls:.*'.t. 

IliHtory  of  Louisiana.  Krani;ois  Xavi««r  .Martin. 

To  thli  H  a|i|M'ii'If*«|  thi*  AtitiaU  <if  I^iitiUiaiui  fmin  th«*  rlcMn*  of  Martin 'h  hi^t^iry 
in  1^1%  to  tlif  t  •»niiiii*iiri*m«ni  of  tht* nvil  war  in  l^U.  Iiy  John  F.  (%itiili*n. 

llisYor\  of  Louisiana.  <'.  K.  A.  <favarn'\  4  voluni«*s.  l^^'i. 
Kflaiion  ilii  \o\a:ri*  •I*'?*  |in*niit*n*s  I'rsnlinfsa  la  Nonv«»lli*-<»rl«»anH 
(I"-'-'.  M    'rraiH'lii*i»ain  i!«*  St.  Aimiistin«\  I>*.V.». 
Voyairi*  ill*  la  Loiiisiant*.  A.  J.  I^ival,  \7'J^. 
Vo\a::i-  a  la  l.oniHiam*  I  ITlt* -ir;*?*). 

>ii-i.iii|  \«iya:;i*a  la  l.iiiiiHlaiii*.  I»anilry  i|i»s  Li>7.i«*rt»s,  |s«i:,»_o;{. 
Vui*  «!•■  la  i  ojtinii*  i*«»|ia:;noli*  ilii  Mi^^^^issippi.  .M.  lUTipiin-lMuallon. 

Mi'iiioiri"»   -iir  la  l.oni«»iani*  ••!    la   Nonv«*ll«»-OrU*»anH,  \Vani«» 

(ffi'«i::rap)n«'iil  hi'*M*nption  «it  tin*  Sfat4*of  l^iiiistHnH,  W.  I>arli\.  l^l*i. 
rill*  I  r^iilim*"*   in    l.«niiHi.iua  (17^7   I*«J4i.   I>v  thi*  author  of  L«*a\<*s 
from  till*  .VnnaU  iif  tin-  M<«ti*r^  of  Mi-rrv,  l**^*i. 
Till*  i  ri«i|i*^  III  Louisiana.  <i.  \V.  <*al>lt\  1  **•*!. 
Muiii«-ip;il  lli«»lor\  of  \i-\»  urh*afiH.  William  \V.  Ilowi*.  Iss.i. 
lli<%N>r\  t»f  i  laiUiriH'  rarinh.  I».  M.  HiiIm*.  I'^.m;. 
.VnlH-tY  lMili:i\  aii*t   Frrnamlo  ^li*  li«*nii»s,  i\  K.  A.  4tn\arn'*. 
Hi-ttirtfAl  no%'i'U. 
Ini*  Panu******  l.oni^ianatst*.  |{*«\i'*  ili-        — . 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


June  7,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  suhinit  herewith  the  twenty-first  num- 
l>er  of  the  current  neries  of  contributionH  to  American  iHlu(*ational 
history,  prepannl  for  this  Bureau  an<l  e<lite<l  by  Prt)f.  Ilerliert  B. 
AdaniM.  The  pn*«t»nt  volume  is  the  history  of  Higher  Education  in 
Mism»uri,  planntKl  l)y  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Snow,  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Missouri,  like  Louisiana,  originated  in  a  French  settlement. 
After  1H2()  the  State  was  settleil  chiefly  by  immigrants  fnnn  Kentucky 
and  Virginia.  After  1848  a  large  numlM^r  of  (rermans  settUnl  in  and 
alMuit  St.  fx>uis.  By  that  time  the  great  stream  of  Northern  migra- 
tion had  rea<*hed  the  Mississippi  an<l  cn>ssed  it  into  Iowa  and  Mis- 
S4)uri.  The  early  settlers  founde<l  the  State  eilucational  system  on  a 
very  broiMl  Imsis,  as  nuiy  1h»  sei»n  by  studying  the  laws  founding  the 
State  Tniversity  and  the  common-school  system. 

The  history  of  the  State  Tniversity,  at  Columbia,  and  of  Wash- 
ington Tniversity,  of  St.  Ix)uis,  an»  of  great  inten*st  as  furnishing 
two  (yi>es  of  educational  enterprise,  each  one  tchieviug  a  successful 
can»er. 

Hes|MK»tfullv  submittal. 

W.  T.  Harris, 

Hon.  (V)RNKLirs  N.  Bliss, 

Serniftry  of  fhr  Itiierinr, 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


Tho  purpose  of  thiH  Heries  of  impers  is  to  illustrate  tho  rise,  develop- 
ment, and  re<HMit  conditions  of  higher  e<luc*ation  in  Missouri  by  study- 
ing a  few  representative  institutions  of  high  grade,  each  one  standing 
for  certain  interests  and  influences  peculiar  to  its  surroundings. 
From  more  than  two  score  institutions  in  this  State  which  have  a 
chartereil  right  to  grant  academic  degrees  have  been  selected  six, 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  State  University,  at  Columbia. 

(2)  Central  College,  at  Fayette,  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
Episcoiml  Church  South. 

(:5)  William  Jewell  College,  at  Liberty.     A  I^ptist  <»ollege. 

(4)  Westminster  College,  at  Fulton,  under  the  dire<*tion  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

(.">)  Drury  College,  at  Springfield,  endowed  and  maint^iiniHl  chiefly 
by  Congn^gatioualists. 

(«>)  Washington  University,  St.  I^mis.     Nonsectarian. 

Tlie  sketcli  of  Washington  I'niversity  has  lieen  prepared  by  myself. 
For  the  otiiers  I  am  indebte<l  t4>  the  valuable  assistance  of  memlK»rsof 
the  faculties  of  the  several  institutions  of  which  they  treat.  The 
names  of  the  writers  will  In?  found  at  the  head  of  their  resi)ective 
IMifN^rs. 

I  desin'  to  express  here  my  thankful  appreciation  of  this  valuable 
c<M»iH»rati<m  in  a  work  of  common  interest  to  us  all. 

Without  their  aid,  so  clu^rfully  rendere<l,  my  own  task  would  have 
Ikmmi  an  imiM>ssil)le  one.  As  far  as  i>ossible  their  ccmtributions  have 
Iknmi  left  unt4>u<*he<l,  such  changes  only  having  Ix'en  made  as  were 
n<NM»s«jiry  to  give  unity  to  the  whole  work. 

Marshall  S.  Snow. 

Wahhin(jt<)X  University',  St.  Louii<. 


Chapter  I. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOIRI.* 


Hy  Thomas  Jefferson  Lowry. 


All  ahinmus,  whoso  opportunities  for  knowing  the  sul)jo<»t  wero 
CMliial  to  those  of  any  iwrson  living,  in  an  oj)en  letter  to  the  thirty- 
first  general  assembly  of  Missouri  in  1881,  says  of  the  Missouri  Tni- 
versity — and  with  far  greater  propriety  than  if  tlie  wonls  eanie  from 
one  <»onm»i»ted  with  it : 

Probahly  no  institation  fonndecl  in  the  Mississippi  Basin  and  bnffeted  by  snch 
adverse  inflaenc<*8  has  left,  at  the  close  of  the  first  semicentennial  of  its  exist^^nce, 
a  more  profound  impress  on  onr  Western  civilization  than  has  the  Missouri  Uni- 
vtTsity.  The  wisilom  of  David  Barton  and  compeers  anchoring  it  in  the  constitn- 
tion  of  1820,  the  fcreat  ability  and  steadfast  i)aternal  devotion  of  its  organizer  and 
first  and  fifth  president.  John  H.  Lathrop,  the  efficiency  and  enthusiasm  of  its 
presidents,  Jamttt  Shannon  and  W.  W.  Hudson,  its  faithful  professors,  its  thor- 
ougli  teaching,  gave  it  character  as  the  leader  of  Southwestern  education  and 
brought  it  successfully  through  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence  to  the 
close  of  the  civil  war.  Then  the  awakened  sense  of  justice  of  the  Missouri  leg- 
islature, the  redoubled  munificence  of  the  United  States  (Government,  the  n»newed 
liberality  of  Boone  County  and  of  Columbia,  the  o|)enhanded  generosity  of  suc- 
cessive general  assemblies,  and  the  political  sagacity,  broad  statesmanship,  match- 
less elor|uence,  unwearied  devotion  of  Hon.  James  S.  Rollins,  a  few  devoted 
alumni,  and  other  faithful  friends,  enabled  those  grand  old  organizers,  statesmen, 
educ*ators,  presidents,  Daniel  Read  and  S.  S.  Laws,  to  broaden,  dee|)en,  solidify  its 
foundations  as  they  dinnrted  and  shaped  its  growth  into  a  true  American  uni- 
versity. Its  infiuence  was  far-reaching:  **it  measurably  vitalized  education 
throughcmt  the  State;**  its  graduates  became  molders  of  public  thought,  con- 
servators of  onr  civilization,  promoters  of  progress  throughout  the  West  and 
Southwest,  until  it  eventually  succeeded  in  arousing  and  interesting  the  Common- 
wealth herself  in  the  highest  organ  of  her  intellectual  life.  Better  than  all  this, 
its  spirit  was  modest,  generous,  progressive ;  its  presidents  unselfish,  able,  learned, 
devoted,  inspiring:  its  professors  capable  and  zealous,  making  the  university  a 
cause,  not  a  convenience :  it  was  strong,  for,  while  not  attempting  to  teac*h  every- 
thing, it  taught  the  subjects  which  it  did  undertake  with  increasing  thorough- 
ness. This  institution  it  fast  coming  up  to  the  full  idea  of  a  true  American  uni- 
versity, and  thus  rooting  itself  in  the  confidence,  pride,  affections  of  the  people, 
and  slowly  but  surely  liecoming  the  crown  and  glory  of  onr  State  system  of  edu- 
cation.   Many  of  our  educational  institutions,  and  thousands  of  the  citizens  of 


*  For  latest  statistics  see  p.  Ifrt. 
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Ill  ttif  iu*t  of  Cofi^n^sM  of  lKlL\ot^afiiziiig  the  Territory  of  MisMOuri, 
tliiHani<*h*  of  tluMinliiiaiiro  of  17s7  was  carrie4l  a<*ro8H  the  MiHHiHttippi 
and  fMiiii4»what  aiiiplinetl,  as  th<*  following  extract  from  that  aet  ahows: 

Reliflriim,  morality,  and  knowledf<o  being  necmtmry  to  good  government  and 
the  happimiwof  inankiud,  Hch<K)lH  and  themeanMof  edaration  shall  be enocmragiMl 
and  pr<)vid<Ml  for  from  the  public  landM  of  the  United  State*  in  said  Territorj  in 
imch  manner  ai*  (*ongreHs  may  d(*efn  expedient. 

When  tlie  Stat«*  of  MiiMouri  wan  organizcnl  out  of  thin  Territory*, 
Con^fres-H  <l4»enHNl  it  exiH^lient,  aa  alN>ve  provideil,  to  devote  two  town- 
Hhi|)8  of  lan<l  to  *'a  university/*  and  one  thirty-aixth  of  the  entire 
puhlii*  domain.  t4»^ether  with  saline  and  awamp  landa,  to  'Mownahip 
[now  diatriet]  wh<H)lH." 

The  university,  calltMl  "a  wMuinary  of  learning/*  and  *Mhe  town- 
ahip  [now  diatriel]  H4*hoola**  wert*  plantoil  together  aa  <*uonlinate 
and  constituent  irnrts  of  the  pul)lie-seh<K>l  work  of  MisMiuri  in  the 
enabling  art  of  (*ongr<'ss,  March  0,  1H:^>;  in  the  ortlinanct*  of  July  11*, 
1S:^>,  a4*quies4*ing  thenMU,  pri<ir  to  the  (Hinatitutional  organization  of 
the  State;  and  alM»  in  the  first  c<mstituti<»n  of  the  State,  mloptiMl  in 
St.  I^iuis,  July  lit,  IsiH),  ill  the  f<illowing  explicit  utterances,  in  the 
first  and  MHMind  s4*<*tions  of  tlic  sixtli  arti<*le: 

Srh«ii»U  and  the  m«*%nH  of  e«lQcatiou  Hhall  be  forever  encouraged  in  thin  Stata. 
*    *     *    <  >ne  M'bfMil  or  more  sliall  be  (•«tabliidie«l  in  each  town^hip. 

Tli«*  »(<*ii<'ral  aMHembly  shall  take  meaaarei*  for  the  improvement  of  Kuch  lands, 
etc.,  to  HiipiMirt  a  aniverwitv  for  the  pnimotitm  of  literature  and  the  arta  and 
•cien(**ii:  and  it  shall  1m«  the  daty  of  the  general  aseembly,  as  noon  an  may  lie.  to 
provi<l«*  eflr«»rtnal  means  •  •  •  fi»r  the  improTement  and  iwrmanent  security 
of  tb«*  f  tindji  and  endowments  of  such  institution. 

MissfMiri  stipulat4Ml  and  covcnanteil  in  her  original  organization  t4i 
pnmiotv  f>r  mov«*  forwanl  the  s«*ien<*4*s«  the  arts,  and  literatun*. 

In  th«*  light  of  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  higher  inlucation 
was  thus  identitiiHl  with  the  lower,  as  <*<s>niinate  and  <*onstitueQt, 
n«H*«»xHjiry  {mrts  of  one  whole — the  puhlic-schcMd  work  of  Missouri — 
uisiii  till*  <iriginal  organi/jition  of  the  State.  And  further,  that  'Mhe 
maint«*nan4*4*  and  pn>niotioii  f>f  the  university,  as  well  as  of  the  public 
S4*h<M>l.  ua.s  a  <*4ivenant  obligation,  an  inalienable  obligation,  delilM*r- 
ately  and  s«>Ieinnly  asMinie^l  by  Missouri,  as  one  of  the  organic  i*ondi- 
tion*»  Mil  Hliirli  sht*  wa*«  <*«mstitul4Hl  a  Slate  an<l  united  with  her  sister 
Stal«*s  in  the  Fi^lfral  ••<»m|Mict/' • 

THK    IhKA   OK  THK    I'XIVKKSITV. 

Tli«*  idea  t)f  a  universitv  for  Miss^iuri,  calliHl  *'a  M*minarv  «if  learn- 
inu/'  wan  ••iiuendertNl  in  the  act  «>f  Congress,  Februar>-  17.  l^l^:  was 
eni)HMli«-«|  in  the  iMiablin*.;  act  of  (*ongress,  Man*h  r»,  l^ii**).  and  in  the 
«irflinan<^*.  July  l'*.  \^'J*\  a«*«iuii»S4Mng  thenMn,  prit»r  to  the  (Ninstitu- 
tiouiil  organi/jition  of  tht*  Stat4*.  and  the  se4*ond  s<H*tion  «if  the  sixth 

*  Kri»in  a  pttUtt^lirtl  adiln-^  «leltverc«l  by  IVwident  S.  S.  Laws  bvfore  the  Mia- 
aoon  Irgtslature  in  1^77. 
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artielo  of  the  constitution  of  1820  (written  by  David  Hart4>n)  gives  it 
birth  as  iiart  of  the  organic  law  of  MiHsouri.  Tlie  original  constitu- 
tion of  Missouri  decrees  that  this  ** seminary  of  learning"  shall  l>e  **a 
university  for  the  promotion  of  literatures  and  the  arts  and  sc»iences" — 
a  comprehensive  and  masterly  deflniticm  of  a  true  American  univer- 
sity.    The  constitution  of  1865  sjiys: 

Tho  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  State  nniversity,  with 
departments  for  instruction  in  teaching,  in  agricaltare,  and  in  natural  science, 
as  soon  as  the  pnblic-school  fund  will  permit. 

The  constitution  of  1S75  puts  it,  in  Article  XI,  sections  r>  and  r»: 

The  annual  income  of  the  pnblic-school  fund,  together  with  somnoh  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  State  as  may  Iw  by  law  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  Hhali  bo 
faiUifnlly  appropriateil  for  establishing  and  maintaining  the  free  ]mblic  s<*hools 
and  the  State  University,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatsoever.  The 
general  assembly  shall,  whenever  the  public-school  fund  will  i>ermit  an<l  the 
actual  necessity  of  the  same  may  retjuire,  aid  and  maintain  tho  State  University 
now  established,  with  its  present  de|>artments.  namely: 

A  csdlege  of  languages  and  s<»icnce8,  with  professional  sch(M)ls  in 
agricultun*,  in  teaching,  in  law,  in  niiHlicine,  and  in  mining.  We 
see,  therefon*,  that  the  university  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public- 
scho4»l  organi/4ition  establi.Hhc*d  by  law  and  emlxHhUMl  in  the  succes- 
sive ronstitutions  (1820,  18r)5,  and  1S75)  of  this  State;  and  it  is  the 
traditional  and  established  jKdicy  of  this  State  to  supiM>rt  and  pro- 
mote* the  university  as  the  crown  an<l  glory  of  the  public-school 
system. 

THE   MEANS   K<)K    ForNOTNU   THE    rNTVERSTTV. 


The  means  for  founding  tin*  university  was  a  grant  of  two  town- 
ships (4r),(»St)  a<*n»s)  of  land  fnun  the  Unit<Ml  States  (»overiiin«Mit  to 
tlie  State  of  Mis.Houri  '*  for  the  u.*m»  of  a  s«»minary  of  l«»arning/'  One 
of  these  townsliips,  lo  Im»  "locatiMl  on  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,'*  was 
res<TVcMl  for th<? Territory  of  Mis.souri  for  "the  supiM»rt  of  a  seminary 
of  learning''  by  act  of  ('ongn»ss,  February  17,  ISIS,  and  this  town- 
.sliip,  tfigether  with  *Sme"  additional  '"entin*  tiiwnsliip"  (making  two 
townships  in  all)  wais,  by  th«»  enabling  aet  of  Congress,  March  «*»,  ISlM), 
donat<Kl  to  the  State  of  Missouri  ''for  the  use  of  a  strminarv  of  learn- 
ing,''  but  it  was  in>t  until  the  i>as.sage  of  tlie  aet  of  January  lM,  1Sl»7, 
tliat  tlies<*  s4*iuinary  lands  wen'autlioriz<*il  to  Ih*  s<dtM*t4Ml  for  and  eon- 
tirin«Hl  to  the  State  of  Missouri  *'for  the  pur|M>si»s  of  a  s<»niiiiary  or 
scMuinaries  of  learning." 

The  legislatUH'  of  Missouri  was,  by  a<*t  of  ('ongres.s,  Mandi  'J,  is:n, 
authori/^Mi  to  sell  these  S4*minary  lan<lsand  invest  the  pr(N*iMMiss«>lely 
for  thi*  US4*  (»f  sueh  .s4Mninary.  And  tin*  Missouri  logislatuiv  di<l,  by 
aets  of  DeeemiNT  .'Jl,  is:j<»,  January  17,  isrjl,  January  lM»,  is.TJ,  and 
Mareh  17,  \H:i,\  providt>  for  tlie  sale  of  sjiitl  **s<Mninarv  lands."  The 
result  of  this  legislation  (offering  them  at  a  minimum  price  of  f^'2  i>er 
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jirrt**)  ami  of  the  thn*HtM  and  fomhle  overawingH  of  a  land  mob  of 
Uande<l  m^ttlorH,  waH  that  Imn^ly  t7H,(MM)  wan  realize<l  for  thc*m*  iiiag- 
iiifl<'<»iit  laiidH,  then  worth  at  leant  $1:M,(NN).  IIiih  t78,(X)()  waa  invested 
in  th<*  H\iH*k  of  the  old  Hank  of  the  State  of  Miasouri,  and  when  it  had 
^>wn  by  ac<*innulati4in  to  $1<n»,(NNI,  hh  by  the  (leyer  act  providctl, 
then  th4*  <|ueHtion  of  hM*atinf?  and  hiMtituting  the  univoraity  began  to 
lie  agitateil. 

n.  POUHDINO  THB  UHIVIUUUTT. 

UKATIMi  THK   rxIVERHlTY. 
BILL   FOK   UK'ATlNf}. 

On  February's,  1h:)9,  the  giMieral  aaaembly  |iaaMHl  an  a4«t  making 
provision  for  Hch*eting  a  nite  for  the  univerKity.  TliiH  aet,  drawn  by 
Hon.  Janit^  S.  Kiillinn,  imividtnl  that  the  Hite  should  eimtain  at  least 
40  iM*n*M  of  land  in  a  (*oniiNiet  form,  within  2  mih»8  of  the  c*ounty  S4»at 
of  (*ol<\  (\M)|M*r,  Ilowanl,  Ik^me,  Callaway,  <»r  Saline,  whieh  were 
e<*ntral  rouiitieH  of  the  State,  and  to  m»lec*t  the  site  this  a^'t  apiMiintisl 
flv«»  roiiiniiHHiont*n«:  IN*t4*r  If.  Hurnett,  of  Clay;  Chauncfy  Durkee,  of 
I^*wi.H;  ArehilMild  4fanibl<*,  of  St.  I^^min;  J4»hn  G.  Hryan,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Jt>lin  S.  PlM^lfm,  of  ttriNML  TheM*  <H>niuiissioners,  by  the 
t«»rni.H  of  ilit»  a4*t,  wi*r«*  Xu  nH*et  in  the  eity  of  Jc^fTerwrn  on  the  first 
Mon<lay  (»f  Jun<%  is:{i*,  »iid  then*after  at  the  <*ounty  m»at  of  eac*h 
(*ounty  nientioiiiMl  to  nN*4Mve  <*<mveyani*<*s  4»f  lan<l  and  Hul)s<*ri|>tions 
of  ni(»ii«*y  as  bids.  Aft4»r  visiting  all  these  county  si»ats  and  nntdving 
bids  as  nMiuir«*«l.  th«*  (*<imniisai«»neni  wen*  to  n*turn  tii  the  seat  of 
gov<-rnnii*nt  and  o|M>n  thi*  bids,  *'an<l  tin*  plm^'  pn»s<»nting  most 
a4lvantag«*s,  kf*<*ping  in  vi<*w  the  amount  sulnM^rilsMl,  the  hs'ality,  and 
other  Hdvantagi*s/*  was  to  Is*  <*ntitl<Nl  t4i  the  l4M*ation. 

Till*  <*«>nt«*«(t— a  Hpirit4*«l  one,  awakening  th«*  livelii^st  interest  in 
I{4Min<\  t  allaway.and  llowani — 4*lose<l  with  the  following  bids  in  land 
and  nioii«-y:  l^mne.  ♦117. '.»««<»;  Callaway,  i^iM;jiiKi;  Ilowanl,  ♦!»4,<M»; 
t\s>|MT.  *»«»,«»«»;  Culf,  s:u»jim».     Salini*  did  not  outer  the  <«ont«*st. 

l^H  ATKI»   LN    lUMiNK  COfXTY. 

<Mi  Jun«*  L*t.  l*^.'(t*.  tht*  <*«>mmi?<tf%ioii««n%  uiH  in  J«*flr4»rs4in  i*ity,  ofiene^l 
th<*  bid«*.  and  unanimounlv  l«M*at4*4|  tin*  State  universitv  in  lUNHie 
Couiit\.  Thi^k  1M>nu^  of  ♦117,'.mi(i,  offfriHl  by  th<*  ritiz«*ns  of  lUMMie 
County.  ua«*  a  iii«ist  n*markabl«*  sulMM*ription  for  a  n<*w  and  undev«d- 
o|M*4l  county  viith  Ii*h.*%  than  H.^mni  {Mipulation.  wh4*n  then*  was  eom- 
lNirativ«*ly  litth*  m«>n<*y  in  tin*  «*«>untry  and  Is'fon*  tin*  efr<*<*t  of  the 
gn*at    tinancial   rri«»i««  of    \<.\7  had   |nihk4*4|   away.^     To  th«*  houor  of 

*  AU»ut  '.* '!.•>■)  a4T«^  of  tlKi^r  UniU  wm*  lu  JackmMi  Coanty  An«l  am«mir  the  bast 
in  i)ii*  stat«*.    Til**}*  would  iiii%-t«  th««n  m»1<1  f^ir  $^,  p^,  and  $10  per  acre  at  a  fair  and 

OlM*ll  Mdf . 

f  I^rfvktont  lUmdn  ilmuiry  •»(  tb«  Cnirtnity. 
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thene  eitisenR  of  Boone  Coanty,  let  it  be  said  ami  forever  reineni1)ered 
that  not  one  dollar  of  this  sum  was  ever  repudiated,  but  the  whole 
eolle<*te<l  and  appropriattnl  to  the  })enefit  of  the  public  school  fund  of 
the  State  as  provide<l  in  the  constitution  of  the  State. ^ 

The  following  marvelous  fact« — self-sacrificing  acts — illumine  the 
brightest  iia^e  of  this  university's  history- :  Edwanl  Camplin,  who 
could  neither  rewl  nor  write,  subscrilxKl  and  paid  $3,()(H)  to  the 
Missouri  Tniversity;  five  young  men,  students  then  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  U<uine  Femme,  8ubscril)ed  each  $1(X),  and  afterwards  by 
their  own  exertions  earned  the  money  and  paid  their  sul>scripti(ms. 
Other  men  actually  subscrilnHl  and  afterwanls  paid  more  than  they 
were  worth  at  the  time  of  their  subscriptions,  selling  their  farms, 
stalling  tliemselves  out  of  house  and  home.  The  sul>scriptions  of 
these  citizens  of  Boone  County  were  largely  due  to  the  energy,  zeal, 
and  elo(iuenc*e  of  Hon.  J.  S.  Rollins,  Hon.  John  B.  (iordon,  Sinclair 
Kirtley,  Judge  David  Todd,  Warren  WimhIsou,  James  M.  Gordon, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Rollins,  William  Cornelius,  Dr.  William  Jewell,  and 
Hon.  A.  W.  Turner. 

lNSTITrTIX<»  THE   UNIVERSITY. 
THE  ORIGINAL  <IEYER   A(T. 

On  February  11,  1831),  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  **to 
provitle  for  the  institution  and  supi>ort  of  the  St^ite  university  and 
for  the  government  of  <*olleges  and  academies."  This  act,  draft e<l  by 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Goyer,  pmvideil  for  academies  ami  colleges  in  differ- 
ent imrts  of  the  State,  to  Ih>  articulately  connecte<l  alH)ve  with  the 
State  university  and  bi'low  with  the  <listrict  .nchools,  and,  further, 
that  every  college,  academy,  and  sc»minary  then  existing  or  thereafter 
inc(iriK>ratcMl  in  the  State,  if  not  by  its  charter  expressly  exempted, 
should  l)e  un<ler  the  visitorial  jHiwer  of  the  university  curators.  This 
act  inc<»riM)rat<Hl  into  the  legal  ihmIc  of  Missouri  that  admirable  e<lu- 
cational  system  whirh  the  gn*at  statesman,  Thomas  Jeffers<m,  urged 
u|Hm  Virginia  in  17711:  **A  general  syst<»m  of  public  e<lucation,  satis- 
fying alike  the  demands  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  c*ompre- 
hen<ling  thrtM*  classes  of  8<*hools,''  unifiiHl,  graded,  an<l  organically 
articulattMl  '*as  ne<*essary  imrts  of  ono  whole,"  namely: 

1.  Elementary  achooU,  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge  and  to  be  fret*  to 
all.— iMimonri  **towni«hip'*  ( no w  dUtrict )  schools.) 

2.  ( ^neral  Hchooln,  which  shonld  carre0|)ond  ti>  academies  and  colleges,  for  snch 
as  hail  time,  means,  and  inclination  for  further  cnlture;  to  be  HKKiHte<l  to  some 
extent  from  tht*  |iablic  treasury.  t4)  Iw  sup]>ort<Hl  chiefly  by  the  fees  of  pnpils,  and 
«leKijfn«Nl  to  iMiibrace  a  tliorongh  conrm*  of  general  instmction  in  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  natural  science  in  all  its  deimrtmtfnts.  and  philosophy, 
mental,  moral,  and  |)olitica].— (Mtssouri's  high  H<*hoolH,  a4*ademie8,  and  C4>lleges.) 

li,  A  university,  in  which  shouhl  be  taught,  in  the  higheet  degrne,  every  branch 


*  Swjuler*8  History  of  the  University. 
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of  knowlodfo*.  whether  c«li*nlHte«l  t«>  enrirh.stimalatp,  and  adorn  tht*  andentmnd- 
in){  or  ti»  be  u*<«*ful  in  the  art**  and  practiral  baidnesii  of  life. 

For  th*«  tniiverHity,  thf  plan  aAHuined  tliat  a  large  contribution  from  the  public 
tmianry  wonhi  U*  n«H*'M«»ry.  li**cauM*  a  largi*r  exiwnditun*  would  lie  retiuiidte  fiir 
buildin^rs.  n'pairi,  AalarieH,  apiiaratus.  and  incidental  charges;  and  local  and  indi- 
Tidujil  intereetM  are  leiw  cont^rned  in  proportion,  or  fM.*em  to  be  loos  concerned  in 
maintaininK  it;  while  iwH-tarian  and  nectioual  jealouslee  would  cauae  priyate  con- 
tribntinnit  to  lie  reluctantly  and  scantily  dole<l  out. — (Miiwmri  University  with  its 
ai'atlemic  coll«*(cea  and  organically  articulated  pnjfessional  Hchools. ) 

THE   AMENI»KI>   CiEYEK   .UT. 

Ill  o)MM]ii»ii<*4*  to  tilt*  fHMitiiiH*iit  c»f  tlir  tiin(*M«  MisMHiri  iiiati|riiratoil 
Jf*fTi*i>oirs  ^iMienil  Hyslvin  of  piihlir  iMiiu^atioii  jis  tt»  tho  diHtrirt 
m*ho«ds  ami  tho  univiTsity,  but  nbe  n»iM»abMl,  Fohriiary  24,  1H4.1,  that 
IM>rt  14111  of  thf  (ffViT  a4't  whirh  pruvidtMl  for  tht*  K(iverniiieiit  and  imr- 
tial  Hiipiiort  of  th«»  anubMiiios  and  <*olb';;o.H  of  tb(»  iiniv<*rsity.  Vir- 
giniadi«i  tlM'saiiio.  Mirbipin  ailoptiMi  and  inatif^uratiMi  this  c<»mpb'to 
8yHt«*ni  of  piiblir  <M]uration  with  its  thnn*  rlaHs<*s  of  s4*h(Nils.  The 
wisiloni  of  her  rboire  is  t4»-day  fiatiMit  in  the'  robust  vi^or  of  hiT 
out  in*  publir-s<*h(Hjl  system  aiifi  the  niarveb»us  growth  and  iM»wer  of 
h«T  nniv«»rsitv. 

Tbtisi*  Statt^  wliirb  inau;rHnit«*<i  only  the  districM  S4*h<Mils  and  the 
university  an*  now  dott«Hl  all  ovf*r  with  **  lii^h  wIk Mils/*  out jirniwtbH 
fntin  thf  tlistriet  s4*ho«>ls  in  n»s|M)ns4*to  public tloinand.  Tbt'si'  **  bi^rb 
tk*h(M>lH**  iMintinue  to  artieulat«*  with  the  nion*  famous  of  our  pni;rn*Hs- 
ive  univi*rsities,  ami  just  now  the  dry  iMHies  of  the  most  (H)ns4*rvative 
of  our  State  univ«*rsiti«'s  an*  !N*pnninp:  to  show  si^^ns  of  life  in  n<*rv- 
oiisly  S4N»kinK  to  articulate  with  **  hich  s<*h<Mds**  aii<l  aea<lemieH. 
\Vhen*ver  triinl,  tb«*  ailmission  of  students  without  examinatitui 
illMin  ctTtitb'ates  of '•  hip:li  s<duH>ls/' of  wbosi*  exeelleiMf  tlie  iiniver- 
sity  is  Nttistb'«l,  wurks  well,  (hie-thini  of  tlie  students  at  llarvanl 
(*ome  thus  f  nun  the  public  M*h4Mds.  The  pn»iMirtion  inmost  univer- 
sities is  lander.  *  One-half  of  till*  l<Ni  aea<b'nii(*  students  in  Mirhipiii 
rnivf'rsity  during  the  s4*s.Mnn  of  1ss'.i-*.mi  came  fnun  articulate  •*lii;rh 
iM*h<N>U/*  t»f  whi<di  it  then  had  71.4 

i.m.VNI/ATMN   OK  THE    I'MVERSlTY. 
It<«  Li-.«tit.  <bii*A!«t7.ATi«iN  1%  Ih;S9. 

F«-bruar\  1 1.  l**:i'».  tin*  ;;fiifral  Jissi»mbly,  in  joint  s4*ssion.  ele<*ttHl  by 
votr,  '.M  to  K  tin*  lirst  iHMinl  of  cunit«ir>:  Kli  K.  liass  and  T.  M.  Allen, 
of  lMMin«*4  onntv;  I  <  >.  lliN^kadav  andJohn  A.  IlendcpMUi.  tif  i'allawav; 
I>r.  .Ii.bn  .1  I.tiury  ami  Uidaiid  lluirh«**».  of  Iluwanl:  Tboituis  A.Smith 
and  M.  ^I  Marmaduki*.  of  Salim*;  tifon:**  (".  Hart  ami  <tabri«d  Tutt, 
ofi'iHi|NT:  .Ind;;**  William  >«>Mtt  and  IC  W.  Widls,  of  t'ob*:  'rb«»maM 
Allfh.  of  ICa>  ;   havid  \V«-ir,  of  St.i'lair,  and  Jt»^iali  >iKibiini:.  of  St. 

I«4llliH 

*  ilryi*^  *  Aiii<ni*au  C«>tuuiiin wealth.  «  The  Natiiiu,  January.  l^t^J. 
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The  first  meeting  of  this  board,  the  f2:oveminfc  Ixxly  of  the  univer- 
sity,  took  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1839,  at  the  site 
8eleote<l  for  the  university  by  the  commissioners.  Tliis  site  was  then 
literally  in  the  wild  woods.  This  meeting  resolve<l  to  pnxjetHl  as  soon 
as  practicable  with  the  erection  of  the  main  university  building,  and 
api>ointiMl  Messrs.  Hart,  T.  M.  Allen,  Henderson,  I^wry,  Wells,  and 
Si*ott  a  committee  to  pr(M*ure  a  plan  for  the  same;  it  also  api)ointed  a 
<*ommittee  to  draw  up  a  co<le  of  by-laws  for  the  j^overnment  of  the 
board  and  to  pnx'uri"*  a  university  seal. 

The  Buildin(». 

An  adjourne<l  meeting,  :^8th  of  same  month,  transacte<l  much 
important  business,  viz:  Plans  for  the  main  edifict*  of  the  university 
wen»  submit te4l;  that  of  H.  S.  Hills,  the  architect  of  the  State  capitol, 
tlien  in  process  of  erection  at  Jeflferson  City,  was  adopted,  and 
S75,(KK)  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  build- 
ing. The  vexwl  question  of  the  prei*ise  spot  for  the  building  was  set- 
tUnl.  A  committee — T.  M.  Allen,  Eli  E.  Hass,  William  Licntz,  and 
Warren  W(HHls<m — was  emiK)were<l  to  contract  for  and  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  main  university  edifice;  Warren  Woodson,  for  the 
iMunmittee,  sui)erintended  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  property 
and  building  of  ''Columbia  College  "wen*  formally  deli  vcre<i  over  for 
use  of  the  university.  This  college  lMH»ame  the  property  of  the  uni- 
versity as  part  of  the  lo<*ating  subscription.  R.  S.  Thomas,  A.M., 
then  a  professor  in  this  c»ollege,  was  ele<*ted  a  pn)fe8sor  in  the  State 
Tniversity,  in  which  capacity  he  s<»rve<l  till  June  'M),  l85iJ,  when  he 
resigni»<l  to  accept  the  presidency  of  William  Jewell  College.  He  was 
(me  of  the  m<»st  distinguisheil  e<lucat4)rs  and  faithful  teachers  in 
Misstmri. 

It  was  also  n»solve<l  t4)  enter  into  com»siK)ndence  with  <listinguished 
literary  men,  with  the  view  of  se<*uring  a  suitable  candidate  for  pn\si- 
dent  of  the  university,  and  on  Dr.  Lowry's  moti<m  the  president's 
term  wiis  fixwl  at  si.x  yt»ars,  the  longest  p<»riod  fwrmitted  by  law,  and 
his  Hilary  at  4(3.(NN). 

At  a  mei»ting  on  March  31,  1840,  the  erection  of  the  main  university 
<Mlifi<»e  was  awanle<l  to  Judmm  Clement,  Phineas  Kennon,  (l^nirge  I). 
F<Mite,  and  Klli(»tt  P.Cunningham,  the  lowi>st  comi>eting  bidders,  for 
»74,41M. 

Th<»  first  reiK>rt  of  the  ImwhI  of  curators  to  the  leg^islature  says: 

Th<*  main  bnilcltng  of  tho  aniTtfniity,  a  splendid  edifice,  will  be  prepared  for  the 
ofte  of  thin  State  institntion  without  ionching  a  cent  of  the  *'Heminary  fund**  or 
drawing  a  dollar  f>nt  of  the  State  treasury:  and  when  paid  for,  there  will  be 
i^,«NiO  or  IIOJMM)  of  the  locating  sabiKTiption  unexpended,  which  sum  it  is  contem- 
platetl  to  expend  in  erecting  professors*  honses,  dormitories,  beantifjing  the 
gronnds.  i*to.  Thin  stini  is  all  the  cnrattirs  will  have,  by  anthority  of  law,  to  so 
expend,  nnless  the  legislature  would  authorize  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  conveyed 
by  citixeuM  of  Boone  County  to  the  university  and  the  proceeds  applied  in  aid  of 
the  aliove-specified  objects. 
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A'-vrvtrdiiurly.  th^  leeisU^nre  di<l.  Fehnuiry  :?4«  1M3.  anthorixt^  the 

ranit«»n*  to  ^i*-!!  fi»r  ii-'*#r  ttf  ih*-  uni varsity  all  this  rval  r^tatt*.  exce[»l  iU 

An  :mm*-n'^  «ifn<i»ur>^  'tf  rH%"»-r»-n!  MuvooHadjs  with  lovini;  luiiKis^ 
Li.'i  'h*-  Dorth*-».<  iiim»'r  «»ion^  of  th«^  ori^nal  nuiin  building  of  tht* 
ucii\*-r»;Ty  mith  f!T*rat  {pump  and  p»*rvmony  July  l«  IM^L  With  thjil 
•*!••«••  w»-rv  fi4-|iip«iT«^l  a  o'py  of  th*-  univ#»mty  chAiif  r,  names  tif  tht? 
••um^.p*.  rnir*-*!  Mat»^  •••lin'*,  ♦•t**.  Ju<lg<p  I>avi«l  Ttnld  prvside-i  on 
tha-  ;rr»-aT  «i«*f-ar»ion,  K»-v.  Robert  I*.  McAfee  It^l  in  prayer,  l*n»f.  John 
K<ii-h«*  r^jvl  the  I>»*«*Larationof  In<le|M*n«len<*e«an«l  Hon.  Jame>  !«.  Minor, 
of  J«ff»-r>i»n  i  ity,  delivers!  the  adilrvsfi,  at  ont-e  mar^terly.  impres!«ive« 
eli«|ij«-nT. 

l-a\  in::  the  <'«»mer  !*tone  of  the  university.  July  4,  l.<4^';  tltNliratini; 
th**  university.  July  4.  IM.'J:  laying  the  comer  stone  f>f  the  buililinic 
for  **the  roll«t!«k  of  Airrieulturv  and  the  Met*hanic  Arts.**  June  f?*, 
1*^71.  and  re« I e« titrating  the  university,  as  enlarp**!  an«l  iniprove«l. 
June  4.  I'sv,';— th«-*<e  are  the  retl-Ietter  ilays  in  the  hlstor>'  of  the  l"ni- 
vt-r^it\  t*f  MiMMturi. 

PKEUm^ARV    •*ai.A5IZAno?(. 

On  July  :;.  \^A»*,  John  i\  Vouni:.  I>.  I>.,  president  of  lVntr>»i'«illege, 
Kentucky.  «h^  unanimously  elected   prefiident  of  the  university,  liut 

I'nif.  John  II.  I^thnip.  LL.  I)..  4»f  Hamilton  Collep\  New  York« 
mh<»  ha<l  alrvaily  a  hi^h  reputation  as  an  aci*<»mplish««<l  <*ollepf  ofBofr, 
mai*.  «K»tolier  :r«.  1 M".  ele<'te<!  president  of  the  university.  November 
l»i,  following;,  he  a4-e**pte«l  in  thesf  worils:  "I  a4*cept.  pMitlenien,  the 
plM«-*-  ofTt«re<l  me,  « ith  a  mind  <i|ien  t4i  the  ^rreatni*ss  of  the  tniat  I 
th*-r*'liy  aMiume  and  m  ith  the  full  4letermination  t<i  pursue  with  u^mU 
fidelity,  and  the  ability  IhmI  has  ^ven  me.  the  hi|rh  and  valuable  end 
for  th**  a«-<*«>niplishment  of  which  the  ap|ii>intment  has  lM*<*n  maile.** 
Ili«»  fin-'^iileney  iH^pin  «»n  I>e<«eni!ier  1.  1^4o.  He  arrivt^l  at  the  uni- 
ver^it>  January-.  1*^41.  and^m  Man*h  1.  by  n*<|uest  «if  thelMianl.  deliv- 
en-«l  a  public  a4Mn*ss  on  **l'niversity  e<lu(*ation.*^  which  was  at  on(<«» 
abl«*.  •M'liolarly,  fini^h«Hi,  impre?«sive.  l*n*sident  l^thmp  entennl  «m 
the  ji«*tiv*>  duti«-s  of  his  offiiv  Mandi  1.  1S41.  and  in  a4*<i*<onlan«*e  with 
hi<«  vie««i  the  eurators  u>»ve  theuniveraity  a  pndiniinar>'i»nninizatiou. 
l*ourM-M  Iff  instniction  wen*  o|H-fi4*<l  on  \ViMln«*s«lay.  April  14,  1*^1,  in 
th«*  t»ld  4'olumbia  rolU*i;e  building,  with  John  II.  I^thnip.  pn^sident^ 
and  \V  W.  llud*M»n,  <ffe«in?e  lladley.  and  William  Van  l>onin.  pni>- 
f  f  •**•*#  »r*». 

Ill  hi'»»^-iw»rt,>«»ptemlier  .J**.  l'*4-.  the  president  pv<*s  74  a^the  whtde 
nuiiiU*r  fif  stu«lents  to  wh«>m  instruction  ha<I  liei^n  driven  up  to  dat«». 
nf  this  number  J  hail  lM*«*n  pre|ian*«l  for  the  S4»nitir  claaa,  4  ft>r  the 
junior.  '^  for  the  nophoniorv.  and  IH  for  the  freahmau. 
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The  univeraity'H  first  commoneemont  «)ceumHl  NovoinlM»r  28,  1S43, 
with  2  jrracluateH— Robert.  L.  Todd,*  A.  B.,  and  RolM»rt  Ji.  Tinld, 
A.  B. — tlie  former  now  a  banker  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  the  hitter  now  a 
jud^e  of  the  Hupreme  i»onrt  of  T^ouisiana. 

DEDirATlNO  THE   UNIVERSITY    BriIJUNtt. 

July  4,  1S4.'5,  prompt<Ml  by  Pn»sident  I>athrop,  an  immense  enneourse 
of  th<»  university  community,  citizens,  visitors,  and  stran^ci's,  assem- 
bUnl  to  perform  a  hij^h,  jMitriotie,  U)vin^  duty — the  dedication  of  the 
University  of  the  State  to  the  cause  of  higher  e<lucation.  The  sun 
shone  from  a  chuidless  sky.  Tndcr  the  direi»ti(m  of  the  ^nind  mar- 
shal of  tlie  day,  Nathaniel  W.  Wilmm,  the  procession  formed  in  front 
of  the  court-house  and  marehe<l  to  the  university  chaiwl.  KlderT.  M. 
Allen  led  in  prayer.  William  (t.  Minor,  of  Jeflferson  City,  on  iH'half 
of  the  curators,  deliveri»d  the  key  of  the  university  to  the  president, 
acc(»mi>anying  the  duty  with  a  brief,  eUniuent,  appnipriate  aildn^ss; 
wlienMii)on  President  I^ithn)p  an)se  and  addresse<l  the  vjist  audien<*e 
for  upward  of  an  hour  in  ''a  most  able  and  elo<iuent  inaugunil.'' 

CX)lfPLETED  ORGANIZATION. 

The  university  having  l)een  establisheil  by  the  (teyer  a<»t,  February 
11,  is:jl»,  and  the  act  amendator>'  thereto,  February  24,  1S43,  three 
years  were  consumed  in  the  erei*tion  of  the  main  buiUling,  u^Nm 
which  was  exiK»nde<l  ♦79,093.20.  The  organization  of  the  institution 
was  (*oinplet4Hl  in  acconlance  with  President  I^ithrop's  ri»commenda- 
tions,  by  establishing.  May  ir»,  1S43,  five  pn)fcssorships  and  <4ectiiig 
theieto,  Septemlwr  0,  1843,  five  professors.  The  completed  organi- 
uition  was: 

1.  Chair  of  ethi(*s,  history,  civil  i)olity,  and  iM)litical  economy, 
Pn\sident  John  H.  I^thnip. 

2.  diair  of  metaphysics,  h)gic,  rhetoric,  and  English  literature, 
Prof.  HolK»rt  S.  Thomas. 

3.  C*hair  of  ancient  and  nuKleni  languag<'s  and  literatun>,  Pn>f. 
(tiMirge  C.  Pratt. 

4.  Chair  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  astnmomy,  Pn)f. 
W.  W.  Hudson. 

5.  Chair  of  chemistry,  mineralogy*,  g(M>log}',  lM>tauy,  natural  history, 
and  pliysiology.  Prof.  Kdward  II.  I/cffingwell. 

The  institution,  under  this  c*ompleted  organizatitm,  was  oiNtned  f(»r 
students  on  Wednesday,  January  3,  1S44.  On  that  day  the  al>ove 
professors  were  inaugurate<i  and  addn^sses  delivennl. 

*Rol>ert  L.  Tf>dcl.  for  tw<*iity-five  yean  the  itecretary  and  for  thirteen  yearn  a 
in«*iiilier  of  the  iKNird  of  cam  ton  of  the  aniversity,  \b  a  bt»nef  actor  of  the  in.ntitn- 
tion.  He  hait  proven  himself  a  datifnl  son,  a  faithfal  servant,  a  true  friend  of 
the  onivenity  upon  every  occasion  involring  her  interests  and  advancement. 
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The  preHident's  salar}  wa8,  from  October  28,  18:W,  to  July  3,  18iO, 
$:(jMNi;  from  July  3,  IXM),  to  July  1,  1H43,  12,500  |>er  annum  without 
por(|uiHit4*fi.  Thon,  <lo<»ply  symimthizing  with  the  university  in  her 
flnHueial  einlmrniHsmentM,  Prenident  Lathrop,  in  a  spirit  of  self-aac- 
nfi<*4*  an<l  <*ommendal>le  lilicrality,  re4|ueHtiHl  tho  boanl  t4>  enact  that 
from  and  after  July  1,  1H43,  the  emolumenta  of  the  pn^sident  of  the 
university  l)e  <mly  ^1,250,  together  with  the  use  of  the  preaident^H 
house  and  #5  i>er  student  i)er  annum.  This  was  the  president's  salary* 
up  to  July,  1H4!». 

(hi  January  3,  1K44,  the  salar}*  of  each  professor  was  fixe<l  at  $500 
and  one-sixth  |mrt  of  accruing  tuition  fees  (i.  e.,  $5  {ler  student  |ier 
annum). 

The  St.  Ixiuis  M<Nlieal  College  in  St.  I»uis  was,  on  motion  of  l^resi- 
dent  I^throp,  January'  2(>,  184<»,  articulatinl  with  tho  university  as 
its  nie<lieal  de|)artment.  The  faculty  of  this  department  was  author- 
ixe^l  to  h<ild  their  Missions  ami  deliver  their  course  of  instruction  in 
the  city  of  St.  I»uis.  The  iMianl  ele(*t4Hl  the  foll(»wing  pn»fessors  in 
tho  medical  de|iartment: 

Jiis4*ph  N.  MeDowell,  M.  I).,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery*; 
Thomas  HarlxKir,  M.  !>.,  pn»fessor  <if  midwifery  and  dim^ast^  of 
women  and  chihln*n;  J.  B.  Johnson,  M.  I).,  pn)fessor  of  {mthohigy 
and  rhemical  me<1icine;  KdwanI  II.  1x^(11  ngw*el I,  M.  I>.,  professor  of 
chemistr>'  and  phannacy;  Kichanl  F.  Ilarrett,  M.  D.,  profi»«»or  of 
materia  nuMlica  and  physiohig}*;  John  S.  M(H»re,  M.  I).,dean  and  pn»- 
f<*ss4»r  of  th<»ory  and  pra^'ticn*  of  medicine. 

The  president  of  the  university  was  ma<lo  ex  officio  president  of 
the  miHlical  faculty,  and  the  pnifi^ssor  of  chemistry'  and  phannacy 
in  the  fa4*ulty  of  miHlicine  ex  officio  professor  of  chemistry*,  natural 
hist4»r}',  etc.,  in  the  fa<*ulty  o(  arts. 

The  St.  I-.ouis  M«Mli<*al  Collc^ge  was  thus  c4mniH*t4Hl  with  the  univer- 
sity till  1H.V;;  then  they  were  div^irce^l. 

S4*ptemlM*r  I'l,  lH4r»,  John  II.  I^thnip  was  reele(*te<l  president  of  the 
univi»rsity  for  four  years,  but  he  was  worrie<l  by  politicians,  and  lieing 
oflfiTtMl  the  presideney  <if  Wiw^msin  Tniversity  at  a  ♦:?.<««»  salar>\ 
resigiuni  S4'ptemlM*r  :^l\  1h41i;  nor  was  he  shaken  in  his  n»solution 
ev«*n  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  curators,  January  l*1i,  1H41I,  to 
in(*nNi.*M»  his  salary  and  exten<l  his  pr«*sid«*ntial  tenn  to  September 
51,  IH.%4. 

On  Novfuilier  '.*,  \f<A*.K  liev.  Janice  Shannon,  pr«»sident  of  lUicon 
Colh»gi\  Ki'Utucky,  was  el«H't«*<l  pn^ident  of  the  university  ''during 
pMMl  lM*havior.**  His  ehair  was  **  ethics,  civil  |s»lity,  cimstitutional 
and  iiiternatii»nal  law.  and  i)«ilitical  tM*onomy.**  Pn*si<lent  Shannon^ 
n*Ht;i*»ii««,  |Hilitical,  |M'rs4»nal  magnetism  drew  an  incn»aM*4l  numlK*rof 
stu<l«*nts  ti»  thf*  niiiv«*rsity,  but  his  c*<intinu<Ml  miniating  of  pn^aehing 
and  |Militif*s<*aus«Hl  sueh  ilissatisfai'tion  that  the  general  ass4*nibly,  by 
ac*t  of  IhH-emlier  4,  IkVi,  decUred  vactint,  on  July  4,  1H5«;,  all  the 
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oflliceH  held  by  the  preBident,  professors,  and  tutors  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  curators  unanimously  reelected  James  Shannon  president 
of  the  university  from  July  4,  1851),  to  July  4,  1862.  This  hcmor  he 
declineil. 

On  July  4, 1856,  Prof.  W.  \V.  Hudson,  of  the  university,  was  elected 
pn»8ident.  Ho  retained  his  chair  of  physics,  astronomy,  and  engi- 
neering^. Under  his  presiden<\v  the  growth  of  the  university  was  vig- 
on>us,  healthy,  nmtinuous  up  to  his  death,  June  14,  1850.  The  uni- 
versity, Columbia,  the  alumni,  mourned  their  loss.  He  was  a  mem- 
lM»r  of  the  first  faculty  (1843),  with  his  heart  in  the  cause  and  with 
his  shoulder  Ui  the  wlieel  continuously  fn)m  the  start  of  the  univer- 
sity. He  di(Ml  with  his  hand  U|)on  its  helm.  F'or  sixteen  years  of  its 
most  [)lastic  (leri^Ml  Pn)fessor  Hudson  exert^l  a  molding  influence 
in  the  deveh^pment  of  the  university.  As  a  teacher  of  the  applied 
mathematics,  President  Hudson  was  a  great  success.  He  taught  till 
the  student  knew,  and  trained  him  till  he  could  do.  Having  the 
rationale  of  his  subject,  he  carrie<l  to  the  waiting  mind  a  conviction 
of  a  truth,  then  connecte<l  that  truth  with  the  duties  of  life  and 
showtMl  its  practical  application  in  the  arts  and  practices  of  everyday 
life. 

A.  T.  Bleilsoe,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Vir- 
ginia, was,  <m  August  22,  1851>,  elected  president  for  six  years  from 
July  4,  1859.  Salary,  ♦3,000  jx^r  annum,  with  u.si*  of  the  president's 
house  and  gn)unds,  and  $5  per  paying  student  for  all  over  the  num- 
ber of  80.     Professor  Hledsoe  declined  to  accept. 

RECONSTRUCTION  ON  VIRUINIA  PLAN. 

On  ()ct4)l)er  10, 185J»,  the  boanl  consi<lere<l  a  memorial  from  the  fac- 
ulty proiMwing  a  reconstruction  of  the  university  on  a  plan  substan- 
tially that  of  the  Virginia  university.  The  plan  was  to  establish  7 
inde|HMident  deimrtments,  the  professor  of  ea<*h  department  to  n*i>ort 
to  the  curators  and  l>e  n^spimsible  to  them  alone;  and  instead  of  a 
president  the  curators  were  l4>  apiK>int  annually  some  pmfessor  as 
chairman  of  the  faculty,  who  should  l>e  ineligible  for  two  years  in 
suc<*4'ssion,  the  faculty  to  resign  to  enable  the  boanl  to  inaugurate  the 
plan.  This  plan  was  a<lopt«d  by  vote  of  0  to  5.  Seven  deimrtments 
were  established  and  ofUcereil:  (1)  Latin  language  and  literature, 
Pn)f.  W.  C.  Shields;  (2)  Greek  language  and  literatuns  Pnif.  (».  II. 
Matthews;  (3)  Knglish  language  and  literature,  Pr«>f.  SterlingPrice,  jr. ; 
(4)  Moral  philosophy  and  political  scienc*e,  Pnif.  J.  J.  Jacob  (since 
governor  of  West  Virginia);  (5)  Mathematics,  Prof.  H.  S.  IIea<l;  (6) 
Astn)nomy  and  natural  philosophy,  to  Ix*  fHUnl  by  n^sident  curators; 
(7)  Natural  s<Men(H*s  and  scientific  agriculture.  Prof.  (1.  C.  Swallow. 

Also  *' s|M*cial  cours«»s  in  study,"  each  wh(K>l  imlepiMident  of  and 
separate  from  the  other,  were  established:   (1)  School  of  scientific 
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a^riotilt lire  and  iiKH^hanics;  (i*)  S4'hoi>l  of  Hvil  i^n^ino^'ring:  (3)  Nor- 
mal m*Ihm>1.  Ill  <Nu*h  of  tb<*s4*  iiiHtruction  was  to  \h^  ^ivoii  hy  profeHSorM 
of  tli«»  '•<h'imninf»iits." 

Tin*  iMianl  ohM*l<Hl  Pnifc^nsor  MalthowH  ohaimiaii  of  tho  fa<*ultv, 
fixfil  salary  of  earh  pn»feKiMir  at  $K/><K»,  and  tho  (*hairnian  of  tho  far- 
iilty  liad  in  a<ldition  tho  us4*  of  tlio  pronidont's  house  and  ^n*<>und8. 
Tho  op|M>nent8of  this  plan  olainiiHl  that  it  violattHl  the  or^auii*  law  of 
tho  institution. 

Tlio  lopslatnro.  hy  act  of  Januar>'  14,  lKtM»,  swept  out  tho  Ixianl  of 
ourators  and  tho  fa<*ulty,  and  o1ih*Um1  a  now  lioard  for  tho  pur]Mwe  of 
riHinranizin;;  tho  university. 

ftrrrRN  to  <»RiaiNAL  OR^iAMZATION. 

Tho  now  lioanl  of  ourators,  on  Marf>h  !•%  18(i(),  ui^set  the  plan  of 
orpinization  of  (k*tolM»r  l<^  18.Vi,  by  resolving  that  the  university 
ahouhl  bo  reorpinir^l  with  a  faculty  of  5  n^gular  professors — (1) 
English  lauKuaife  and  literatun%  (.*)  niathoniati<*s,  (3)  natunil  sc*ient*eM 
and  natural  phihwophy,  (4)  l^tin  and  (*re<*k  languages,  (A)  moral  and 
mental  phihm4»phy  and  {Mditioal  s<*ienc<»— one  of  whom  shall  In*  elc<*t4Nl 
by  tho  iMianl  pn^sident  of  tho  university.  A  04mimitte4*  was  appoint4Hl 
to  (N)rn*siN»nd  with  a  view  of  filling  tho  pn>fessorshiim.  On  May  1*5, 
iKiUi,  pn»fc»ss4irs  wort*  ohn'ttMl  to  the  chairs:  (1)  John  II.  I^thop,  ^  (:?) 
K.  T.  Fristo,  (:i)  Abram  Litton,  (4)  (;.  11.  Matthews,  with  A.  (;.  Wil- 
kins«»n  assistant  pnifossor  and  instruct«)r  in  <torman  and  French, 
sjilary.  ♦1,1<n».  .1.  J.  S4»an»y  was  olwtoil  princi|)al  <if  tht»  primary' 
dojiartmont.  Pn>fi*ssor  Matthews  was  ehH*t4Nl  ex  officio  pn^sidont  of 
the  univorsity,  salar>'  #i\'»<m^  with  use  of  pr«^ident*s  house, etc.  The 
salary  of  tho  pn>fi*Hsors  wiis  AximI  at  $*J,(MN»,  and  the  term  of  offi<v  four 
years,  4*xc4*pt  tho  princi|Mil  of  primary  <le|Mirtmont,  wlu»se  tenn  was 
ono  v«»ar  and  Halar\'  ♦l,***!*. 

U.  U.  Minor,  4*s«i.,  then  (»f  Richmond,  Va.,  was  el(H*t4Ml  pn^ident  on 
July  L*.  lsr»(i,  iiud  installo<l  2d  of  OcIoImt  foHowing. 

Ihiring  thi*  dreary  |M*ri4Nl  of  the  civil  war,  fnmi  lx«il  to  isr,ri,  the 
univ«*rsitv  barolv  sur\'ivcN|.  With  small  iniNmu^  fn»m  tho  S4*niinar\' 
fund  an<l  no  Stato  aid.  it  was  <*<»nstraintMl  to  de|iond  largi*ly  u|M>n 
tuitt<»n  f4*4*s.  llor  students  had  sii  gon(*nilly  ob<*y(Hl  their  <*«iuntr>**s 
call  t«>  arm**  that  in  tho  spring  of  \si>2  tho  attendant*!*  had  rundown 
t4i  4«».  I!oni*e,  on  Man*h  i*«»,  ls»*»'-\  tho  curat4>rs.  thon  (»wing  tho  pn^si- 
dent,  pn>ff*ss«irs,  and  tutiirs  #7,(nmi  on  salar}*  a<*<*<Mint  and  with  no 
pn*fM*nt  or  pr«i94|N*4*tivt»  moans  for  |mying,  disi*<intinucMl  all  tho  offiivs 
of  th**  university — pn*sidont,  pn>fes(M»rs,  tut^irs,  and  clos4*d  the  uut* 
vor*»itv. 


*I>r.  Lathnip  dow  cmmd^  \mcku*  hit  fint  lore  mtti^T  iwnriiiK  t«^  yean  <isiu  to 
ISTiV  ai  |in*i*i<lt*nt  of  Wiaoooatn  Untvcnity  antl  one  year  k  1C»31M1U)  m  president  of 
Indiana  Unirenity. 
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November  24, 1862,  the  university  was  reopened  with  2  chairs — Eng- 
lish language  and  literature,  Prof.  John  H.  I^thn)p;  ancient  lan- 
guages and  literature,  Prof,  (ieorge  IL  Matthews.  Dr.  I^thop  was  to 
Ik»  chairman  of  the  faculty.  Professors  I^throp  and  Matthews  were 
re<|uired  to  distribute  among  themselves  such  other  subjects  as  the 
wants  of  the  students  might  reciuire.  The  I'^nit^nl  States  trooi>s,  by 
rtM|uest,  vacAte<i  the  cast  end  of  the  university  building.  The  motive 
for  nM)iK»ning  the  university  in  November,  18r»2,  was  the  probable 
dis|M>sition  by  the  coming  general  assembly  of  the  33(),0(X)  acr<\s  of 
hunl  gmnte<l  to  this  State  for  endownu^nt  of  a  "College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Mechanic  Arts." 

August  11,  1S03,  the  university  was  reorganized  for  the  session  of 
lsr>:MU  by  electi(m  of  the  faculty  following: 

John  II.  Lathrop,  chairman  of  the  faculty  and  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  science;  (t.  H.  Matthews,  professor  of  ancient  languages 
and  literature;  J.  (4.  Nor^'ood,  professor  of  natural  sciences  and  natu- 
ral philosophy;  J.  V.  C\  Karnes  and  II.  N.  Ess,  tutors. 

June  28,  18G4,  Professors  Lathrop,  Matthews,  and  Norwood  agreed 
to  c<mtinue  in  their  chairs  for  the  session  of  1864-G5. 

June  27,  1805,  the  university  was  reorganized  by  the  election  of 
Jolin  II.  Ijithrop  president  and  Carr  W.  Pritchett  professor  of  math- 
enmtics,  and  the  reele<».tion  of  Professors  Matthews  and  Norw<H)d. 
Pnjfcssor  Pritchett  declined,  and  Acting  Prof.  Joseph  Ficklin  was 
electiHl  to  the  chair.  Under  this  organization  the  work  of  the  session 
was  (*onducteil. 

The  university,  the  alumni,  education  throughout  the  nation, 
mounuHl  their  loss  in  the  death  of  Pres.  John  II.  Lathrop  August  0, 
18r»0.  Then  pa.Hseil  away  the  polishe<l,  popular,  Christian  gentleman, 
tlie  finish<Hl  scholar,  the  true  educator,  the  university's  first  and  fifth 
president,  the  mind  and  heart  which  orgtinized,  dedi(*ated,  vitalized 
this  university,  molded,  inspire<l,  shaiKni  its  gmwth  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  its  s<*holastic  existence.  To  save  the  university  from 
wre<*k  in  the  civil  war,  and  move<l  by  a  paternal  devotion,  he  n*turne<l 
to  it  in  IHfUi  in  the  ca^mcity  of  a  professor.  Ilis great  head  and  heart 
and  strong  arm  kept  it  afl(mt  during  those  troublous  times.  It  was 
susimmuUmI  in  1H02,  but  he  resuscitate<l  it  and  die<l  with  his  hand  upon 
its  helm.  Had  President  I^thn)p  been  spare<i,  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  have  built  the  university  on  the  same  lines  ahmg  which 
Pn'sidents  Rea<l  and  I^ws  have  directed  and  shai>ed  its  growth 
t4»wanl  a  full  and  true  American  university.  The  evidence  for  this 
is  to  Im*  found,  oxpli<*it  and  repeate<l,  in  his  publishinl  reports,  his 
siMHH;hes  and  his  acts,  for  he  articulate<i  McDowell's  Me<iical  S<*hool 
with  the  university  in  184<»,  and  in  1803  suggesttMl  to  the  curators  to 
engraft  the  ^'college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts"  on  the 
university. 
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The  avem^  yearly  eiirollmeiit  of  ac^ademic  BtudenU)  and  the  nuin< 
ber  of  acatltMnic  icraduaUni  from  1842  to  184>0  was: 
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Althouf^h  the  iiiHtitution  flouriHhtHl  under  PrenidentH  I^throp, 
Shannon,  Hudrion,  and  MatthewH,  yet  eoni|>arativoly  few  academic 
BtndentM  n»a<*he<l  the  attainmentM  nMiuiretl  for  graduation.  Thia  la, 
in  fa<*t,  a  UHual  c*ondition  in  our  Wimtern  institutionn  of  hi|?her  educa- 
tion, nor  iH  the  amount  of  ^kmI  whieh  they  accomplish  to  lie  measured 
by  the  numlier  of  th^ise  who  (*omplete  full  couriM^H  and  graduate. 

With  President  I^throp's  last  ofHeial  term  ends  the  history  of  the 
university  under  its  organisation  for  a  |H'riod  of  twenty-five  years  aa 
a  «*ollege  of  arts,  or  ohl- fashioned  college,  including  pr(*|>arat4)ry 
students  and  stuilents  in  iwrtial  courses,  such  as  were  ne4*essary  in  a 
new  \V(*stem  institution. 

Prof.  Daniel  Keail,  of  \Vis<*onsin  University,  was,  on  August  ^i, 
IHiiO,  unanimously  eleete<l  pn^sident  for  four  years,  4it  a  salary  of 
$2,54N),  with  usual  |N*n|uisites.  Dr.  Read,  hsiking  over  the  grountl, 
saw  war*s  blight  and  «l(*solation.  The  university  buildings  were 
ding>',  dilapidat4Hl,  hastening  to  <lecay;  the  library  was  di«|>oiled; 
apfMiratus  M*anty,  liroken;  president^  hous4*  in  aslum;  tea<*hing  fon*e, 
B  professors:  total  numl>er  of  students,  104;  |)erplexing  |MH*uniary 
enil»arrassments;  its  sole  emlowment  $12.X<NN)  of  bank  st<M*k,  fmying 
small  dividends  mvasionally;  the  total  annual  income,  #7,13i.5(»;  a 
debt  of  •:^^(MM»:  tejwhers  |MM>rly  |iaid  in  warrants,  hawke<i  on  the 
stn*«*t  at  •»<>  e<Mits  on  the  dollar;*  the  warfan*  raging  lH*tW(N»n  hniil 
factions,  s4M*ial  and  isditical;  the  a|Nithy,  the  inertia  of  the  public 
mind  on  cHlucation:  even  the  legislators  doubting  wriously  that  this 
was  the  university  intende^l  by  the  c^mstitution.f  It  was  provml  by 
fai'ts  an«l  flgureii  to  the  curat4»rs  in  a  refsirt  and  t<»  the  legislature  in 
an  a4ldn*ss  lM*for«»  it  that  the  university  must  surely  sus|M»nd  from 
debt,  from  downright  starvation,  and  inanition  unless  it  came  to  the 

•  R.  L.  Tfi«ia't  addrvM.  Jnly  5.  ism. 

f  Th«  omrentioo  which  foniie<l  the  otnatitatimi  of  IM.%  reftuitd.  by  a  direct  role, 
til  rvcognite  tbr  aniTfrdty  at  Culiiinbta  aa  th«*  iini%'er«ity  cootemplatecl  by  tliat 
cufiatitmlcm,  errn  dt!i«piti»  the  mual  •tn^ooiu  effmrta  of  Hoo.  WiUiaiii  F.  bwitalcr, 
the*  m«ml«r  of  tlie  cuurentiim  fnun  Buone  Coanty.  The  con^titation  of  1875 
r»-<i|rniX4d  thi«  an  the  Stat^  nnivm  ty  and  {ilMirnl  th«  Statt*  to  i»np{iurt  it.  Wil* 
Uaui  K.  .swltilt-r  wjui  the  aattnir  id  the  aniTemity  cImuimhi  in  the  comtitntioa  o€ 
1975.  aa  duurmaii  of  the  coovention'e  oummittee  oo  edocatioii* 
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rescue  with  aid  for  support  and  maintenance.  Professor  Read 
returne<l  to  his  former  field  of  laljor  to  await  tlie  ac*tion  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  with  the  understanding  an<l  pledge  that  if  there  should  be 
favorable  acticm  toward  the  supi)ort  of  the  university  and  its  proi>er 
recognition  he  wouhi  in  that  C4ise  make  his  aciM)ptance  final  and  take 
charge  of  the  institution. 

The  action  of  the  legislature  was  favorable.  An  act,  March  11, 
IS*)?,  gave  ♦10,000  for  rebuilding  the  president's  house,  which  had 
iK'cn  consunuMl  by  Ww,  and  made  also  an  annual  grant  of  1}  (km*  cent 
of  tht*  State  n» venue,  after  dtnlucting  therefrom  25  |H»r  <*ent  already 
appropriateil  for  the  support  of  eonimon  s(?h(K>ls,  and  liis  acceptance 
thereuixui  was  made  final  before  the  Ixmnl  of  curators  April,  1S07. 
Tliis  law  adde<l  to  the  annual  incx>me  of  the  university  over  ♦ir>,000. 

From  this  time  commences  the  history  of  the  university  under  new 
and,  it  is  to  l)e  ho))ed,  better  conditions;  from  this  i>eri(Ml  dates  the 
first  State  aid  in  the  way  of  support  ever  rendered  the  institution.  It 
is  henceforth  to  be  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  established 
and  maintained  according  to  the  re<iuirements  of  the  constitution 
upcm,  however,  and  only  upcm,  this  supreme  condition:  That  the  uni- 
versity's pn^siding  head  has  successful  experience  in  public  life,  in 
statecraft,  in  financial  matters,  also  in  university  ail  ministration  and 
organization,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tact,  prudence^  courage,  indomi- 
table iH»rseverance,  and  unwearying  industry.  Such  men  were  Presi- 
dt*nts  Reail  and  T^ws. 

REORIJANIZATION   OF  THE   TNIVERSITY. 
L0CATIN<»  TIIK  CoLLRC}E  OF  AORICULTURK   AND   MECHANIC  ARTS. 

To  Pn*si<lent  Lathrop  is  due  the  honor  of  originating  the  idea  of 
Ungating  at  Columbia  and  engrafting  on  the  university  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  pn)vided  for  by  the  a<*t  of  Con- 
gr<\ss  of  July  2,  IM2,  As  early  as  1H0;J  he  calleil  the  attention  of  the 
Ixianl  of  curators  t4)  that  imiN>rtant  subject.* 

To  Hon.  I..  M.  I^wson,  an  alumnus,  chiss  of  1S5:),  In^longs  the  honor 
of  inducing  the  Ixmnl  of  curators  to  make  their  first  move  towanl 
siM'uring  the  location  of  the  agricultural  f'oUege  at  the  university.  On 
his  motion,  July  20,  1805,  it  was — 

Hemtii'fil,  ThAt  a  coinmitteeof  five  members  of  this  board  be  appointe<l  to  consider 
thiM  Hiibji*ct,  and  in  behalf  of  the  board  to  memorialize  the  general  assembly  at  its 
next  met'tmg  in  favor  of  (*onnecting  the  proposed  agricoltaral  college  with  the 
State  University. 

This  resolution  was  adopto<i  nem.  con.,  and  Messrs.  Lawson,  Clark, 
Esteb,  K4»bins4m,  and  Russell  were  ap|)ointe<i  the  (*ommittee  to  memo- 
rialize the  general  assembly  on  the  subject.!     This  committee  pre- 

*Switzler*s  History  of  the  University,  p.  294. 
t  From  an  address  of  B.  L.  Todd,  July  5,  1870. 
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The  Hverai^  yearly  enrollment  <if  a(*Mdeiuic  Btudentn  and  the  num 
ber  of  iu;a«lf mil*  |crafluHte«  from  1842  to  184U)  whs: 
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Althouf^h  th<*  iiiMtitution  flouriHlKHl  under  Pn^idents  I^throp, 
Shanuiin,  Hiidnon,  and  MatthewH,  yet  com|>aratively  few  acailemie 
Btudentii  n»m>he<l  the  attainiuentM  nMiuiretl  for  graduation.  Thin  in^ 
in  fa4*t,  a  imual  eimdition  in  our  Wenteni  institutionn  of  higher  edui«ia- 
tion,  nor  is  the  amount  of  pkmI  whieh  they  aci*ompliHh  t<i  \ye  measured 
by  the  niiinlier  of  thone  who  c*omplete  full  eouroen  and  graduate. 

With  Prenitlent  I^throp's  last  ofHeial  tenn  en<ls  the  history  of  the 
university  under  its  organization  for  a  i>eri<Ml  of  twenty-five  years  as 
a  college  of  arts,  or  old-fashiom^d  e^illegis  in<*ludiiig  pre|>aratory 
students  and  students  in  {lartial  eourses,  such  as  were  nei^essary  in  a 
new  \Vest4*rn  institution. 

Prof.  Daniel  Keail,  of  \Vis<*onsin  University,  was,  on  August  21», 
1HI>«>,  unanimously  eU^'ted  pn^sident  for  four  years,  4it  a  salary  of 
$2,54N),  with  usual  iM^n^uisites.  Dr.  Read,  hsiking  over  the  ground, 
saw  war*s  blight  and  «lesolation.  The  university  buildings  were 
dingy,  dilapidate«l,  hastening  to  de<*ay:  the  library  was  d««|NHUMl; 
apiMiratus  scanty,  broken;  president^  house  in  asln^s;  tea<*hing  fort*e, 
6  prof€»ssors;  t4ital  nuinl)er  of  students,  lo4;  fierplexing  |MH*uniary 
emlNirrassments;  its  side  endowment  $1:?M,(nn)  of  bank  st<M.*k,  fmying 
small  dividends  (Mvasionally;  the  total  annual  income,  #7,13i.«V(»;  a 
dtdit  of  •iM.iMN);  teac*hers  |MM>rly  |»aid  in  warrants,  hawke<l  on  the 
stnH*t  at  •'»<»  c*<Mits  on  the  dollar;*  the  warfan*  raging  lH'twe4*n  hM*al 
fa4*tions,  s4K*ial  and  |Militical;  the  a|Nithy.  the  inertia  of  the  public 
mind  <m  e<lu<-at ion;  even  the  legislators  doubting  seriously  that  this 
was  the  university  intende<l  by  the  c^uistitution.f  It  was  pnivtHl  by 
fa4*ts  and  figures  to  the  curators  in  a  reis>rt  and  t4»  the  legislature  in 
an  ad<ln*ss  lN*fore  it  that  the  university  must  surely  sus|»end  from 
debt,  from  downright  starvation,  and  inanition  unless  it  came  to  th<« 

•  R.  L.  TcMld't  sdclrMM.  July  .V  IKTH. 

f  The  Oi»nr«Dtioo  which  funiMMl  the  cHinstitatiuo  of  IWWi  ref  tmcd.  by  a  direct  T<vte, 
to  rvcugQite  tbr  unirfrdty  at  Colambui  •«  th«*  university  (*oQtetnphita<l  by  tbat 
cofiatitmk>n.  ereti  despite  the  must  itretitioiu  eff<irt«  of  Hoo.  WiUiaiii  F.  25witaler, 
the  iuemt«r  of  tlie  couretiti«m  fnun  Buooe  Coanty.  The  convtitution  of  1^5 
r»-(ifQixrd  tht«  ftA  the  State  nniTen  ty  and  {ilMicfd  the  State  to  hnp|iurt  it.  Wil* 
Uaui  F.  Switslrr  wan  the  anthiir  of  the  nniTendty  claoiea  in  the  conititatioa  o€ 
l87ft,  at  duurman  of  the  oonTentioo't  oommittee  oo  edocatioo* 
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rescue  with  ai<i  for  8upiM)rt  and  maintenance.  Profosnor  Read 
returneil  to  his  former  field  of  lal>or  to  await  the  action  of  the  le^isbi- 
tare,  and  with  the  understanding  and  ple<lge  thnt  if  there  should  be 
favorable  acti<m  toward  the  supi>ort  of  the  university  and  its  proi>er 
rt^cognition  he  wouUl  in  that  case  make  his  acceptance  final  and  take 
charge  of  tlie  institution. 

The  action  of  the  legislature  was  favorable.  An  act,  March  11, 
isr»7,  gave  ♦10,001)  for  rebuilding  the  president's  house,  which  had 
lKH>n  consumcMi  by  fire,  and  made  also  an  annual  grant  of  1}  i)er  cent 
of  the  State  n»venue,  after  d(Hlu(*ting  therefrom  25  iH»r  <*ent  aln»ady 
ai)propriate<l  for  the  supi)ort  of  (*onimon  schools,  and  his  acceptan(*e 
thereuiMUi  was  made  final  l)efon%  the  Ixmnl  of  curators  April,  18(57. 
This  law  adde<l  to  the  annual  income  of  the  university  over  *1«J,(XX). 

From  this  time  commences  the  history  of  the  university  under  new 
and,  it  is  to  l)e  ho|)ed,  better  conditions;  from  this  ))eriiMl  <iates  the 
first  State  aid  in  the  way  of  support  ever  rendered  the  institution.  It 
is  henc»eforth  to  \w>  the  University  of  the  Stati*  of  Missi>uri,  established 
and  maintained  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  <*onstitution 
upon,  however,  and  only  upon,  this  supreme  condition:  That  the  uni- 
versity's presiding  head  has  successful  experience  in  public  life,  in 
statecraft,  in  financial  nmtters,  also  in  university  ailministration  and 
organization,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tact,  prudence^  courage,  indomi- 
table jwrseverance,  and  unwearying  industry.  Such  men  were  Presi- 
<ients  Read  and  I^ws. 

REORIJAXIZATION   OF  THE   rXIVERSITV. 
L0CATIN<»  THE  CoLLROK  OF  AORICULTCRK   ANU   MECHANIC  ARTS. 


To  Pn'sident  l^throp  is  due  the  tumor  of  originating  the  idea  of 
hn^ating  at  Columbia  and  engrafting  on  the  university  tlie  College  of 
Agri<»ulture  and  the  MiH*hanic  Arts,  pn>vided  for  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gr<»ss  of  July  2,  is<»*2.  As  early  as  lHr»:j  he  calltKl  the  attention  of  the 
iMMinl  of  curators  U>  that  imi)ortant  subject.* 

To  Hon.  L.  M.  Lawson,  an  alumnus,  chiss  of  1S53,  in'hmgs  the  h<mor 
of  inducing  the  iMmnl  of  curators  to  make  their  first  move  towanl 
sc<'uring  the  hM*ati<m  of  the  agricultural  i»ollege  at  the  university.  On 
his  moticm,  July  20,  1H05,  it  was — 

/^4«>/rvf /,  ThAt  a  irouimitteeof  five  members  of  this  board  be  appointe<l  to  consider 
thiM  Hubj«>ct,  and  in  belialf  of  the  board  to  inem<»rialize  the  general  assembly  at  its 
next  mtH'tmK  in  favor  of  i'onnet'ting  the  proposed  agricoltaral  college  with  the 
State  Univentity. 

This  resolution  was  a^loptetl  nem.  ctm.,  and  Messrs.  Ijiwson,  Clark, 
Esteb,  H4>bins<m,  and  Russell  were  apiiointiHl  the  committee  to  memo- 
rialize the  general  assembly  cm  the  subj<MM.f     This  committee  pre- 

*Switzler's  History  of  the  University,  p.  294. 
fFrom  an  address  of  B.  L.  Todd,  July  5, 1870. 
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HeiittHl  to  tho  lo^islatiiiv  a  iiieniorial  to  that  end,  whicli  foriiHHl  the 
Ihimih  of  all  that  han  Imhmi  naid  and  written  on  the  Hubjcnrt.  H.  L. 
T<mI«1  was  th«*  author  «>f  thiH  memorial. 

In  this  HtruKKl^'  the  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  State  should 
dis|M*rsi*  h«*r  means  f4»r  h inhered ueat ion  U|M>n  difTertMit  institutions  in 
di(T«*n*nt  fiarts  of  the  State  or  i-tmi-cntrate  th<*iM*  means  uiM>n  one  uni- 
wrsity  with  di(Ten*nt  <*olle^es  or  dejuirtmentH. 

Thin  i|U<*Hti«m  an>M*  u|Mm  the  dis|MiHition  of  the  Con^n^^ssional  land 
^raiit  of  July  i',  IK«»J,  for  the  ^Mienefit  of  eolleires  of  airrieultun' and 
thi*  ni«H*hanie  arts/*  and  waa  m<»st  zeahmsly  discMiswsi  fnun  the  time 
of  tht*  a<*ec|»tanc«*  4>f  the  ^nint  liy  the  Stat4*  lepslature,  Man*h  17,  lSi»:t, 
until  till*  final  vote  on  the  aH  of  l(K»ati(»n,  Fehrimry  24,  1870,  a  iM'ri4Ml 
of  S4*v«*n  years.  The  adv<K*ates  of  nm(*ent ration,  the  university 
foH'i^s,  wi»re  led  by  Pn»sld#»nt  Ilead  lM»fore  the  public  and  by  Senator 
J.  S.  Rollins  and  Keprem*ntative  F.  T.  Ktiswdl  on  the  fliMir  of  the 
ireneral  ass4*mbly.  Tht*  a<lv<M*atc*s  of  dispersion  eame  from  leading 
mt^n  «in  the  fl<M>r  of  isith  houm^  and  from  differi'nt  imrtsof  the  State. 
After  a  four  years*  bitter  stru>o?hs  Kollins,  Kus84*ll,  and  H4*ad  heartily 
<iM>|M*nitiii^  and  lemiin^  the  university  forees,  theaet  of  February'  :?4, 
1H7(>,  l«K*at4Ki  th<»  '*<*olh*gi»  of  a^rieultun*  and  the  mec*hanie  arts ^*  at 
l*olumbia  **as  a  distin<*t  d4*|Nirtment  of  the  university.*'  For  this 
liN*ati«m  liiMme  (*4>untv  imiil  to  the  university  for  the  uw  of  said  (*ol- 
le^*  a  cash  Imiuus  of  $:{i»jmmi  and  <»4o  aen*s  «>f  land.  This  r>4o  aen*s  «)f 
land  <Nist  the  munty  ^iUijmni,  whieh«  with  the  cash  pft  of  $:)<»,(MN), 
maki^  the  total  •rM»,<NM».  ()f  this  lUione  0>unty  fiaid  >H(»,(NX»  and 
Columbia  •I(Mmn». 

Thus  «*n«l«*4|  a  greater  struf^^le  than  that  liml  by  any  other  State  as 
to  th«*  dis|Mmitioii  <»f  the  (*4mirressi(mal  land  ^rant.  This  struirK^^* 
just  at  the  <*los4*  of  thi*  eivil  war.  was  a  pMls<*nd  to  Miss4)uri.  The 
diM*UHsi«inH  whirh  this  M'ven  y«*ars*  iumtest  4KM*aaioniNl  in  the  news- 
|ia|N*rs.  in  journals  «if  «Hlu«*ati4m,  in  fiamphleta,  in  h*<*tun»s,  on  the 
atump,  tlu*  hustinpi«  lK*fore  the  leio^latuns  arotiwHl  the  apathy  of 
th«»  publi4*  mimi  on  inlucation,  niohled  publie  tliouf^ht,  fHlu<*at4*4l  the 
|MN»plf  towanl  th«*  full  and  true  i«lea  4if  an  Ameri<*an  univ«*rsity. 
To  this  iliM'ussiftn  Pn*si«l«*nt  l{4*afl  was  th«*  ablest,  most  |H»rsistent, 
most  p*n4*nMiH  (smtributfir. 

Th«»  4*orn«T  st4m«*  of  the  S4*i«*ntifi4*  buihlin^  of  the  (*ollep*  «if  Afrri- 
eultun*  aiMl  th«*  .M«'4*hani4*  Arts  was  laid  Juii«*  :?h.  Is71.  in  the  preM»ni*<« 
of  .')jiiM»  |N*rs4in^.  In  this  st4m«*  wa««  «l4*|M»sit4'4|  a  hiTm«*ti<>ally  si^aled 
4-«ip|N*r  In>\.  <*«iiitaininK  university  nH*«»nls,  St.  I^iuis  and  Odumbia 
|M*riiMli<*als.  a  nati«»nal  fla;;.  fra4*ti«»nal4*urn*ney,  c*4iins,  «*te.  Hev.  K.  S. 
I>ulin  1«*«1  in  pni\fr;  Th<imas  K.  ttarn^tt,  M.  W..  niaih*  sh<»rt  and 
appropriate  remarks;  Pn^siilent  Keail  «b*liven*«|  a  4*oneise.  ins|>irin}; 
ad«ln*sH.  |Miintiii^  out  the  pra4*tiral  h^^Mins  4»f  Ameriean  (Hlu<*ational 
hist<»r\.  tff«ivern4»r  li.  Itratz  KmwnV  s|MN*4*h  was  brief,  f<ircible,  (*on- 
viucinKf  reviewing  the  growth  and  prugretm  of  the  univeniity,  and 
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cxpreAHing  the  high  hopes  ho  entertainoil  of  itn  rapid  development,  its 
growing  iiHefulnesH,  and  its  gn»Ht  destiny.  The  ere<*tion  of  this  seien- 
tiAe  building  was  awarded  to  MeAlister,  Adams  Jt  Co.,  of  C'Olumbia, 
at  W5,5()7.2/5.     They  e<miplete<l  the  work  in  1872. 

On  May  U,  187:?,  on  motion  of  Kdwanl  Wyman,  the  curators  passed 
unanimously  a  pr(*amhle  and  resoluti<ms  whieh  hiude<l  the  lalntrs  of 
lUm.  J.  S.  Uollins  in  l)ehalf  of  the  university,  and  applitMl  to  liim  the 
sobriquet  of  ** Pater  Tniversitatis  Missouriensis.''  Before  May  1>, 
1872,  Major  Rollins  was  the  author  and  able,  earnest,  ehNiuent  advo- 
cate of  the  following  bills  affecting  the  university:  '*Bill  for  the 
lo<*ati<mof  the  university,  18;J8;"  '*bill  to  establish  normal  depart- 
ment in  university,  ^Iar<*h  11,  18<i7;''  '*  bill  providing  for  the  l(H*ati(m 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  February  24, 1870;''  **bill 
adding  to  the  i)emmnent  endowment  of  the  university  and  mining 
si*h(M>l,  March  29,  1872;"  "bill  making  university  free  to  the  youth 
of  the  State,  male  and  female,  April  1,  1872."  Major  Rollins  was 
also  an  able  and  el(M|uent  ailvocate  of  "the  C-ongr(\ssional  bill  to 
en<low  agricultunil  and  mechanical  <*olleges,  July  2,  18()2.'' 

Rroroaxization,  scholastic. 

The  lioanl  of  curators.  May  5,  1870,  adopte<l  the  resolution: 

ffrM»/i>f/.  That  with  a  view  to  the  entire  and  complete  reorganization  of  the 
univt'rsity,  ami  ita  proper  connection  mnd  adjustment  with  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, the  Heats  of  all  the  instructorM  and  professors  other  than  the  president  are 
held  and  declared  vacant  from  and  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  university 
in  June,  ls71. 


The  chairs  and  pn>fessors  in  all  departments  of  the  univei'sity  in 
June,  1871,  and  June,  1872,  are  identical,  exi*ept  the  chair  of  **  Knglish 
language  and  literature  and  instructor  in  FrtMich  and  (lerman.''  This 
chair  was  made  vacant  I)e<»emlK»r  20, 1870,  by  the  resignation  of  Pn)f. 
Oren  R<M>t,  jr.,  who  took  charge  of  the  public  school  at  Carntllttm, 
Mo.  Prof.  James  W.  Alx»rt  was  api)ointe4l  to  the  vacant  chair  June 
2">,  1S72;  tilt*  curators  nHde<'te<i  the  faculty  of  the  university. 

GENERAL   FLAN. 

The  general  working  plan  up<m  which  the  university  reorganizes! 
was  adopteil  by  the  iMmnl  of  curators  I)ecemlM»r  2o,  1870.  This  phm, 
HMMimmtMidiHl  by  Pn»sident  Read  in  his  first  reiM»rt  to  the  <Mirators, 
I)«M'emlH»r,  184>7,  was  intendeil  to  nu4»t  the  actual  condition  and  chIu- 
cational  wants  of  the  |>eople  of  Missouri,  and  was  as  follows: 

1.  To  retain  suhstantially  the  usual  college  curriculum  for  those  who  desire  that 
course. 

2.  To  enlarge  and  perfect  the  scientific  course. 

3.  To  establish  and  maintain  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
which,  in  addition  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc,  with  the  appro- 
priate ezhilAtiont  and  «xperiiD«nta  (iudading  military  tacticf),  shall  embrace 
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(1 1  A  nchonl  of  ontdn**«*ring;  <2)  sk  si'hool  of  aualytical  chemistry,  and  (:i)  m  hcImxiI 
of  ininiiiK  mn«l  nM^tallnrtcy. 

4.  A  iM»niiAl  Ht*ho(>l. 

.V  A  Uw  whfMil. 

<>.  A  ficho(»l  (»f  iireiMiratioii  for  cvthc>r  <le|Mirttneiiti*.  This  will  lw»  necemmry  in  the 
pre^nt  <-«»U4lition  of  tHlumtion  in  the  State  and  may  form  a  |Nirt  at  thf*  normal 
sehool. 

7.  Th«»  auivemity  to  lie  exiMinde<l  by  institntin>(  colleg(*s  of  applied  HC*ien<*eor 
pn>ff«M«ional  de|iartm«*ntH.  as  itn  nu*iins  will  |»ennit  or  tht*  wantn  of  the  State 
deninnd. 

H.  Th«*  c'linntant  annual  arcnmnlation  of  the  materials  of  edncation,  as  bimks, 
ap|iaratUM.  rahinets.  mcidelH.  ftc. 

tt.  The  different  de|iartmentM  of  inMtriu*tii»n  to  tie  no  adjoMted  to  **jich  otlier  aii<l 
doretaile<l  as  to  et*ouomize  lalior  and  material,  and  thus  render  the  mstmction 
most  i>fTtH-tive  to  the  lar^t'st  number,  and  save  means  for  the  eulancement  of  thm 
nnivemitv  and  the  inrrease  of  its  fiM-ilities. 

10.  A  judicious  ei*onomy  in  all  de}iartinents,  that  there  may  W  improvements  in 
all.  and  the  ac(*nraulation.  year  by  year,  of  those  educational  means  and  appoint- 
ments which  lielong  alike  to  all  departments,  and  increase  the  general  prosfierity. 

Thi.H  plan  throtiKlioiit  Pr<*Mi(l€*iit  KoiurH  mliiiiniHtration  wiih  Htrictly 
A4llienHl  Xa  jiik!  was  fraiiiiHl  with  a  view  to  i\w  rvi\mn^nwnXH  u(  \\u* 
Stat«*  (NiiiKtitiitiiiii  and  also  the  national  laml  arrant  of  isti2  for  the 
Wnefit  of  collep^s  of  a^rieultun*  and  tlie  m«M*hanie  arts.  It  may  also 
In*  Htat<Hl  that  the  idea  an  to  admission  was  that  the  a^^*  of  sttideiits 
ahould  In*  not  less  than  1«'>.  and  as  to  Heholarship,  that  the  univeraity 
ahoulil  lN»^in  its  instnietion  when*  the  **  hi^h  s(*h<Md**  leaves  off,  thus 
forminK  h  hoiii<»K**n«>ous  system  of  piildie  <Hltieation.  This  was  tlie 
idea,  Ut  whieh  then*  has  Irnmi  as  rapid  adaptation  as  4*in*nnistan«*4^s 
liermittisl. 

Tfir.   MILITARY   nRPARTMRNT. 

liydesimiation  of  the  .s«fn*tary  of  War,  the  fidlowin^  Tnit^^il  States 
Army  iiniiN*r>«,  M*riatim.  have  tilb*4l  the  ehair  of  *' military  s(*ieiM*t*  and 
tai'tirs"  in  the  university,  fnmi  S4*ptemlM*r,  lsi»8,  to  July,  1s«h»: 
Maj.  tieii.  H.  \V.  JohuMin.  lapt.  I{.  K.  Wwle,  Maj.  J.  W.  MeMurray^ 
Lieut.  K.  V.  lUair,  Lieut.  J.  J.  ILuIen,  Lieut.  K.  II.  l*rowder,  Lieut. 
H.  n.  Huek. 

TUK    NORMAL  M*||iM>U 

A  pn»fesHional  si'lKsd  in  tea^diin^  was  oimmhnI  .S»pteiiilM»r,  ls«'>s,  with 
E.  L.  Ripley,  A.  M..  pmfessor  of  |KHla^o|ri<*s,  and  dean;  I).  \V.  U. 
Kurt/.,  A.  !>..  a.v%istant  pn>f«*HS4>r  in  iiornial  Mdusd;  Mrs.  ('.  A.  Kipiey, 
prinri|Nil  nf  UKslel  s4di«Md:  and  Miss  Mary  H.  Heail,  assiMaiit  in  iiuMlel 
fkdiiMd. 

THE    \i»Rl4TI.TrRAL   A!«l»  MK«-HaXK*AI.  (^»LLr.(ilL 

Thi*«  rolle;;!*  wa.*«,  ill  S«*ptemlM*r,  ls7n.  iiiMitutisL  with  tlie  fidhiwing 
fa4*ult\  :  Daniel  Head.  LL.  !>..  prt^sideiit,  aii<l  prof«*ssor  of  ixditieal 
eooiioiny  and  a(;rieultural  Htalisti(*s;   it.  1*.  SwaUow,  A.  M.,  M.  U., 
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clean,  ami  pn)fe8H<)r  of  ajcriculture,  ireoloj?}',  and  l)otany;  J.  (t.  Nor- 
wotxl,  M.  I).,  pn>fesHor<)f  pliysicH,  eheiiiistry,  anatomy,  ami  physiology; 
JoM'ph  Ficklin,  A.  M.,  i>rofo8Hor  of  niatheinatii*8  an<l  mechanical 
philosophy;  Ohmi  Root,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Knpflish  language  and  liter- 
ature; K.  L.  Riph\v,  A.  M.,  pn)fessor  of  drawing  and  bookkeeping; 
Charles  V.  Riley,  le<*tureron  entomology. 

THK   8CH<M>L  OF   MINKS. 

The  s<*hcH>l  of  mines  and  metallurgy,  at  Rolla,  was  en»at4Ml  and 
o|HMied  Xoveml)er,  1S71.  Two  counties  bid  for  the  hn^ation  of  this 
s<*)iool.  Inm  County  bi<l  ♦113,500;  Phelps  County,  ♦13(),/)45,  ccmsist- 
iiig  of  $55,545  in  lands  and  buildings  and  a  cash  subs<*ription  of 
i^75,(MH)  (10  iH»r  cent  Inmds  of  Pheljis  C/<ninty).  Phelps  C/Ounty  did 
not  pay  tliesi*  bonds,  but  obtaine<l  a  dtwision  of  the  State  supn»me 
court  against  the  validity  of  their  issue.  The  first  faculty  of  the 
s(*h(M)l  of  mines  was  Daniel  Rea<l,  LL.  !>.,  president,  and  professor  of 
political  et^ommiy;  Charles  I*.  Williams,  A.  M.,  director,  and  pro- 
fessor of  general  and  analytical  chemistry  an<l  metallurgy;  X.  W. 
Allen,  A.  H.,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics;  William  C<H)ch, 
assistant  in  analytical  chemistry  and  assaying. 

THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 

On  June  27,  1S71,  John  11.  Overall,  LL.  B.,  was  electe<l  professor 
in  the  law  s<*h<N>l,  salary,  $2,000;  and  on  May  8,  1872,  Hon.  Hoyle 
Gonlon,  A.  M.,  was  eUnsteil  pn>fessor  in  the  law  .s<*hool.  June  25, 
1H72,  Professor  Overall,  on  account  of  ill  health,  n»signed  his  law 
professorship;  Pn>fessor  Gordon  also  resign^Ml. 

The  iMjanl,  August  27,  1872,  electe<l  Judge  Philemon  lUiss,  of  the 
State  supreme  court,  and  Hon.  lioyle  (ionlon  professoi-s  in  the  law 
m*h<M»l.     Judge  Bliss  was  to  l>e  dean  of  this  school. 

TIh'  law  s(*h(M>l  was  formally  oikmuhI  on  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
1872,  with  the  faculty:  President  Daniel  Read,  professor  of  interna- 
tiimal  and  constitutional  law;  Judge  Philemon  Bliss,  pn>fessorof  law, 
an<l  dean;  Hon.  Boyle  GonUm,  professor  of  law;  J.  G.  Norw^Mxl, 
M.  D.,  professor  of  me<lical  jurisprudence;  Hon.  Arnold  Krt^kel, 
rnit«»<l  States  district  judge,  s|MH.*ial  lecturer  on  fe<leral  jurisi)ru- 
<h»nci»;  H<m.  Henry  S.  Kelley,  s|)e<*ial  lecturer  on  criminal  juris- 
prmlence;  Hon.  Odon  Guitar,  A.  M.,lecturt»ron  e<|uity  jurisprudence. 

THB  MEDICAL  HC^HOOL. 

This  sch(M>l  was  legally  established  by  vote  of  the  curators  Decem- 
Imt  10,  1S72,  and  Drs.  Andrew  W.  McAU»ster  and  Thomas  A.  Arnold 
were  eliM»te<l  [>n»fessors  therein. 

This  school  was  formally  op«»ne<l  for  instructicm  February  17,  1873, 
with  the  faculty:  Daniel  Read,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  university; 
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J.  (t.  Non»iMMl,  M.  I).,  (louii,  [>n»fejw<>r  of  oheiniBtry,  iiiHtituteH  of 
iiH^li<*iiif  hikI  iiHHlicai  jiirispru(l«»iH-i*;  Thoiiia^  AUcu  Arii«iUi,  M.  D., 
pr(>ri*HM»r  nf  aiiat<Hiiy  aii<l  tin*  pnn-tii'o  of  medicino;  Andrew  W. 
MrAl«»Ht4T,  M.  I).,  [)nifoHHor  of  sun^ery,  iimteria  ino<H(*a.  and  diHeaMCfi 
of  woiiifii  and  rhildivn;  <i.  (\  Swallow,  M.  I).,  |)n)fosHor  of  iNitany 
and  i*«»ni|uiniliv«*  anatomy  an<l  |»hysioli»^y;  Panl  »^*hwoitaM%  Ph.  D., 
|>n»fi\HM»r  of  pliarnia<\v  and  toxitHilojry. 

**TIm*  plan  of  instruction  in  thin  nie^lioal  N<*h(M>l  is  ilosi^msl  to  Im^ 
llu«  sjinif  as  that  pnrsuinl  in  the  University  of  Virj^inia." 

T\w  inauguration  of  th<*  nuNlical  Hc*hool.  in  1873,  was  due  S4»lely  to 
thi*  spirit  of  s4*lf-Ha<'riti(H*  and  i*omnu*ndabh*  lilH^rality  of  Drn.  A.  W. 
MrAh'stfr  and  T.  A.  Arnold.  They  orpiniziMl  and  (*onduotiHl  this 
M*h«Mil  for  its  flrHt  s4^sion  of  five  months  without  any  salary;  nor  did 
they  ask,  exiHN-t,  or  re<'<»ive  a  cent. 

Thi  uninrsUy  t^njanizufinn^  •/"/;/  -t»  I'^^'i. — In  pursuan«H*  of  the 
plan  adopte<i  liy  the  eurat4»rs  lHH*euilx*r  lH),  is7n,  the  university  was 
onciini/.4Ml  with  the  following  de|>artmentM  oreolle^^,  eslablisluMl  from 
year  to  year,  as  the  means  of  the  institution  would  |)ermit : 

I.  The  C9tl!etjf  /inr/jrr. —This  defMurtiuent  h«s  Xte^n  retmineO.  with  •«  full  and 
oHuplete  a  roame  in  the  olamical  and  modem  lanicQagv*^.  in  mathematicB,  in 
liti'nitur«.  and  in  the  nAtiiml  Mrient^w  «s  in  nsnal  in  onr  Amentmn  coUeicee. 

Thestndi<««  an*  a'ljniited  in  I  cooraee — tbtMet»r  artii,  iH*ieni*c.  letters,  and  philoao- 
|ihy  00  118  to  alluw  aa  lar*:e  a  lilierty  of  chuic'e  aa  !«>  Ktadies  aN  nmy  lie  0(mMiat4*nt 
with  th«*  <f  ill«*Ke  idem,  and  at  the  aaoie  time  awanl  an  appn>priate  degree  accord- 
inic  to  the  (Ninrae  pursued. 

Thf  pnifeiMional  K*hoolA  on  July  4.  1*C6,  forming  a  |Mirt  of  the  nniyeraity  were 
the  following: 

II.   The  Sttnmil  «»r  t'otietje  nf  iHsiructtoH  in  Teftrhiwj, — (^ned  8e|itember, 

IS5H. 

III.  Thi'  Atjricuiiurtti  rtJletje,—iie\>U»mheT,  1^70. 

IV.  Thr  Srhimti  tif  Minem  tittti  MflnUiirgg  at  /^*/Af.—N<>v«*mber,  1S71. 
V.   The  i  \fHetje  nf  lAur^—K  k-toher.  1872. 

VI.  The  Jir«v/»rfi/  <*<!//< «/r.—Fetnrnary,  1M73. 
VII.   The  Dejutrtmriit  nf  Awtifftirtil  and  ApjAie^i  CAi^twiJi/ry.—May.  IS7:{. 

iP(h*r  tU  imirttn*  nts  mnh  tnitlnhil  Inj  PrfsuUul  Rttul  Julij  j,  1S7H^ 
anil  tilsn  fnj  Ih*  rumfnr.s. — In  the  [)rojfn»ssive  4leveh>[mieiit  of  the  iiwU- 
lutiim  then*  wen*  still  other  «ie|MirtmentH  nt*«*4|<Hl  in  onler  to  make  a 
eomplete  an«l  well  n>und<H|  university  of  lilM*nil  an<l  praetieal  eduea* 
tifiu.     .VmoUK  thesi*  were — 

(1)  7Vif  nJhtjf  nf  mii'hnniftil  ttrt.H. — It  is  due  the  miH'hanic^  of  the 
State  that  they  should  Im»  nNNi^nizinl  in  the  university  system  of  the 
Stat«*.  and  that  in.struetion  |M*rtaiiiin^  t4>  the  nM*<*hanie  arts  should  lie 
furnish«*«l  thfui.  IU*si«lf.H,  the  l*on;rn*ssional  land  j^rant  was  e^ttially 
for  the  lM*n«*fit  of  a  <*olle^  of  m«N*luinic*H  and  a^rieultun*.  Nothing 
had  lN*«*n  d*»n«*  in  this  din*<*tion  for  the  want  «if  means,  and  in  this  we 
were  lM*hin<l. 

(2)  A  '-'Jlnf*  nf  tfu  tin*  firfji^  embnM*inir  drawing,  landseai^e  fcarden* 
ini;,  i*ti*.,  au\iliar>'  to  other  <le|iartmeuts,  ami  aliMi  for  independent 
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studon  ts  In  the  arta  of  deni^n.     All  art  c^ollections  would  properly 
belong  to  tluH  department. 

(3)  The  (lejHirtmeuf  of  emjineerimj^  for  hihmmuI  and  profeHsional 
instruction. 

(4)  Provision  fnr  nrrhiteciure  and  ronsfruction  had  alwo  to  \wi  nuide 
a8  part  of  an  induntrial  nystem,  without  whieh  an  important  bnmeh 
of  pnu*ti(*al  and  R'sthetic*  culture  is  wanting. 

On  the  adaptations  of  the  university  to  actual  wants.  President 
Read  said: 

In  the  progresH  of  the  nniversity  we  may  safely  claim  that  its  tendencies  are 
more  and  more  to  meet  the  actnal  wants  of  the  i>eople  of  Missonri.  It  is  quite 
nseletis  to  devise  a  scheme  that  haH  no  adaptation  to  the  condition  of  society  or  to 
that  of  KO  few  as  to  render  it  practically  useless  hy  its  narrow  and  exclusive 
range. 

Prt»8ident  Read  gave  the  curators  notice  of  a  year  and  a  half  of  his 
fixed  puriM)8e  to  resign  July  4,  1870.  The  Inmrd,  October  27, 1875,  on 
first  liallot,  unanimously  electe<l  Dr.  S.  S.  Laws,  of  New  York  City, 
president  for  four  years  from  July  4,  1876.  Dr.  I^iiws  a<*ce[)ted  on 
June  .'K),  187(5,  on  these  reservations  and  conditions,  which  were  explic- 
itly acquiesciHl  in  by  the  boanl: 

1.  Dr.  I^ws  diH*line<i  to  accept  for  a  term  of  years,  and  (explicitly 
res4>rve<i  to  himself  the  right  to  resign  at  his  own  option. 

1*.  The  curators  t^)  loilge  the  exerci.*H>  of  government  and  discipline 
in  the  fm*ulty. 

3.  No  changes  to  be  ma<le  in  the  faculty  without  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  presi<K*nt  of  the  university.* 

To  thesc»  and  to  the  further  fact  that  each  pn)fessor  was  supn^ne  in 
his  deimrtment,  ju*counlable  for  n^sults  only,  is  due  much  of  the  suc- 
(»<»ss  of  Pn»sident  I^ws's  administration. 

PromptfHi  by  President  I^ws,  the  university  faculty,  early  in  his 
administration,  revise<i  the  university  academic  curricula,  introduc- 
ing into  each  (^ourse  more  of  the  physical  sciences  than  hatl  l>eeu 
re<|uirfMl  pnniously,  and  bringing  the  elements  of  them  within  the 
gnisp  of  sul>freshman  students.  This  natural,  logical  reorganization 
of  the  courses  of  study  )ias  lx>rne  go<Ki  fruit. 

THE  SCHOOL  OP  FINR  ARTS. 

June  5,  1877,  a  school  of  fine  arts  was  establisheil,  and  (»en.  George 
(\  Bingham  was  elwte<l  professor.  This  si*ho(d  was  oix^u^kI  Septem- 
lM»r,  1878,  by  Pnrfessor  Bingham,  and  eonduct^Ml  suc»cessfully  till  his 
«l«*ath,  July  7,  1871>.  llien  the  university  mourned  its  loss  of  an  able 
and  vahuHl  professor,  and  the  State  the  loss  of  an  eminent,  useful 
citiz4*n,  and  her  greati^st  historic  artist. 

*  President  Laws's  Inaugural  a<1dreas. 
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TIIE   BJIdlNEKRINl}  H(*H<X>L. 

JiiiM*,  1S77,  thi'  <lo|mrttneiit  of  (*ivil  eiipneoriii^  was  4»Htabli8hed,  and 
Th<niia>.h*(Tfrs4m  Ixiwry,  Hasstif  is7n,  then  of  the  rnit^KlStateaOiiiHt 
Survfv,  wa«  ele<*te<l  pnifeHsor.  This  (lepartiiieiit  oik*iuh1  Septemlier 
IM,  1n77.  ^rew  fnmi  the  firHt,  and  ho  noiiriHhe<l  that  in  June,  1878,  it 
was  or^aniziHl  as  ont*  of  the  pn>fes8ional  sch<N»ls  of  the  iiniveraity 
iin<h*r  tht»  tith%  the  "seh<M)l  of  enjriniH.»rinjc." 

The  <l<iorH  of  this  ni»w  s<*h<M»l  wert»  oimmhmI  Septonil>er  2,  1878,  with 
the  following  faeiilty:  Sjiniuel  S.  I^ws,  LL.  D.,  pr<»»i(lent  of  univer- 
Hity,  professor  of  lojrir;  Thomas  Jefferson  I^»wry,  S.  M.,  C\  K.,  clean 
an<l  pnifessor  of  <'ivil  and  to|N)^raphical  en^incH^rin^;  Lieut.  Frank  P. 
Blair,  V.  S.  A.,  pn»fess4)r  of  military  engineering;  J.  (J.  NorwcMMl, 
M.  I>..  LI-.  I).,  professor  of  physies;  Jos4'ph  Fieklin,  IMi.  I).,  pro- 
feMw»r  of  math«*maties  and  astninomy;  Krastus  L.  Kipley,  A.  M., 
pn>f«*ss4>r  «»f  fnH»-haiid  and  nie<*hani<*al  drawing;  <^.  C\  Swallow,  M.  t>., 
LL.  !>.,  prof«*8sor  of  (H*onomii*s,  lM»tany,  and  >feolo|?y ;  I*aul  Siihweitzer, 
Ph.  !>.,  profeswir  of  ehemistry;  I).  R.  MeAnally,  jr.,  A.  M.,  proft^saor 
of  Kn^li.sh. 

Th«*  inauirunition  of  the  engineering  S4*h<M»l  at  this  time  was  duo 
Hohdy  to  the  following  self-saeriflcing  aet  of  an  alumnu.s.  Dr.  I^ws, 
Profi^Hor  Fieklin,  and  Major  Kidlins,  when  soliciting  Thomaa  J. 
I»wry  t«i  iMiild  up  en^iniH^rinfi:  in  the  university,  said  '"  that  (*hair  nut 
lMMn>;  in  tlie  t*stimates,  th«»  salary  in  si^^lit  is  inadequate.**  Mr.  I^iwr}* 
repli«'<l,  *mHi,  that*s  all  ri^ht,  >;entliMneii;  my  hi*art  is  in  the  eaum*; 
my  s4»nl  'i>  in  the  work  of  buildiufr  up  the  e.xaet  arts  in  this  my  alma 
mater,  in  tliis  my  native  State,  l^v  <>nly  my  lx»anl;  I  will  t«*aeh  here 
one  y<*ar;  will  inauKurat«*  cn^ineerinir  and  ^ive  it  an  imiM*tus  irn^iat- 
ible.*'  I*rofi»Hsor  I^iwry  taught  in  the  university  the  yrar  1877-78 
for  just  «MioU|rh  to  iiay  his  IkmihI,  #L^5<);  nor  did  he  ask  or  acH*ept 
an«>th«*r  «*ent. 

In  1^77  th**  as1nm<miiral  i»!>s<*r%'atory  sh<M>k  off  its  du.st  and  i*ohweliH 
an<l  Imnniuh*  a  thin^  of  us4*fulness.  Tnder  the  vitalizing  munifh*<*m*e 
of  Pn»sid«*nt  l^ws  an«l  th«*  enthusiasm  of  l^rofrss4>r  Firklin  this 
olM44*rvat<iry  was  ndniilt  and  n*-4M|uip|MMi. 

On  May  M,  18m»,  Trt^sidtMit  I^iws,  through  Profi*ssor  Fieklin,  pr«»- 
MMit«H|  t4»the  univ«»rsiiv  **  tht-  n«»w  t«*h»s4*o|M*  and  the  m»w  olis«»rvatorv.** 
r|M»n  th«»  nH*ommen«hitions  «>f  Prof«*sHor  Fieklin  the  lM»an]  nam<*<l  it 
**Th«*  l«iiwHt>lH>M«rvatory,**and  •^stablisluHl  an  annual  prize,  nuisistin^ 
of  a  pild  niiHlal,  «l«*Hi^mt4ti  **Th4*  I^ws  astronomieal  miMlal,'*  to  Im* 
awanl4*<l  annually  f«>r  <*x"«*llf*n4'«*  in  higher  astnmomy,  and  onlen*<l 
th«*  |M»rtrait  of  Dr.  I^wh  to  Im*  |»aint<H|  and  hun^  in  the  oliMTvator}*. 

Throuuh«»ut  his  a«lministration  Pn»sid«*nt  l«aws  lalMiriNl  in  si^jiMm 
and  oiit  of  «M«aiMin  to  buihl  up  th«*  university  by  all  unmans  in  his  isiwcr. 
lit*  i%n*Ml4ii  with  h'irislatun*  aft«*r  h^^islatun*  t^i  S4*<*un*  fnmi  th«'  State 
th«*  mon«*\  tilt*  institution  sii  mueh  netnle^l.     1 1  is  efforts  wen*  sun*«*nsful. 
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In  September,  1881,  the  university  ver>'  fortunately  Hiici*(HHl(Kl  in 
effecting  a  sale  of  147,522  acres  of  the  agricultural  college  lamlH  to 
(ireorge  H.  Nettleton,  president  of  the  Kansas  City  and  Little  li<K?k 
liailroad,  for  ♦208,829 — an  average  prii?e  of  ♦1.41  i)er  acre.  Tliese 
lands  were  situated  in  south  Missouri,  in  the  c*ounties  of  Howell, 
Douglas,  Oamrk,  Texas,  ami  On^gtm.  These  are  a  |H>rtioii  of  thi* 
lands  granted  by  the  Unite<l  States  (Tovernnient  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862.  This  transaction  converted  a 
large  jmrt  of  the  nonpnnluctive  endowment  of  the  university  into  a 
pnNluctive  endowment,  which  now  yields  an  annual  income  of  ♦l(),41(i. 

On  May  2*J,  1882,  J.  S.  Rollins,  president  of  the  board  of  curators, 
presenteii  to  the  university  a  large  new  l)ell,  l>eautiful  in  tone  an<l 
appearance,  which  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  boanl  in  an  appnn 
priate  resolution  of  thanks.  This  Indl  was  manufactured  by  the 
celebrated  Meneely  Bell  Ckmipany,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  weighs  2,tK)t)  |>ounds, 
cost  about  ♦800,  and  bears  tlie  following  inscriptions: 

1882.  Presented  by  Hon.  JiunM  S.  Rollins.  LL.  D..  president  of  the  board  of 
curators  oi  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 
Ring  oat  the  false,  ring  in  the  trae. 

Nnnc  occatdo  est  et  tempos. 

MISSOURI  MKDICAL  COLUUiR  ARTICULATED  WfTH   THR  UNIVERSITY. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  standani  of  me<lical  tMlucation  and 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  sch(M>ls,  the  following  plan  of  coop- 
eration was  entered  into  June  2,  1886,  between  the  Missouri  Medical 
College,  at  St.  l^)uis,  and  the  medical  sclnxd  of  the  univei*sity,  at 
Columbia: 

The  university  me<lical  school,  at  Columbia,  was  constituttHl  me<l- 
ical  school  No.  1  of  the  university,  and  the  Missouri  MtMlical  College, 
at  St.  Louis,  nuHiical  m«hool  No.  2  of  the  university.  The  junior 
course  in  meilicine  was  to  l>e  taken  at  school  N<i.  1 ;  the  senior  <*ours4% 
with  joint  <iiploma,  at  si*hool  No.  2.  The  Miswmri  Me<lical  College 
matriculates  students  in  the  junior  iTOiirse  also. 

These  se<*tions  of  the  university's  me<lical  whool  were,  by  the  con- 
tract, to  retain  their  indei>endent  |M*nMmality,  to  Ix'  independent  of 
ea4*h  other  in  their  government,  inccmie,  and  debts. 

The  arrangement,  not  having  provecl  of  advantage  to  the  meiiical 
s(*hool  of  the  university,  was,  l>y  vote  of  the  curators,  terminated  in 
March,  18tH>. 

Hy  an  ac>t  of  March  2X  1883,  the  legislatun>  appropriattnl  «1(N),(NN» 
to  enlarge  and  impmve  the  main  university  edifi(*t*.  The  thirty- 
thinl  general  assembly  supplemente<l  this  with  $25,(XN)  for  llnishing 
ami  furnishing.  The  thirty-fourth  general  assembly  gave  the  univer- 
aity  t65,3l)0,  maintenan«*e  for  two  years;  t:\,OitO  for  law  library:  ♦2,78<) 
for  Are  apparatus;  92,7«>1  for  balance  on  electric-light  plant;  ^^lUU 
1150— No.  2 3 
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for  i*iiliinrii>K  <-aiupiif*;  ♦.%<«»  for  Ath«*iiM*Hii  Society;  ♦5(K»  for  Union 
Ij!4*rary  S4M*i«*ty;  Ajd.UMi  for  building  eliil>hoiiW's  on  eaiiipUH,  and 
^iLM.T.'t**  fi»r  a;:ri«Milliirnl  iNiriiK.  <»ti'. — a  ^raml  total  of  ♦li'2,01»l.  This 
is  a  lai>c<*>*  •*^"»i  for  sii|>|Miii  aii<l  iiiiprovniuMitHthaii  any  ^*neral HMHeui- 
Illy.  fxrt»pt  tlio  tliirt> -siM»on<|,  lias  ovor  votinl  tin*  iiiiivi»rMity. 

From  ls7»'»  to  is.v.i  \m»  tiiui  onvh  <MinMHMitiv<»  fH*Ksioii  of  tli<»  i^eneral 
asMMiihly  iiion*  favorably  iiirliiKNl,  iiion*  lilN»rally  <liH|M>^MM^  t4>wanl 
tin*  iiiiiv«*rsity.  Tin*  annual  appnipriationN  for  its  snp|N>rt  ahow  a 
gniihial,  a  li««altliy,  inrn'asi*  from  li*ss  than  ^17,<mm»  in  1S77  to  mure 
than  ^<(>>JNNi  ill  iss!*.  Tlu*  following  an*  tin*  appnipriations  for  an p- 
jMirt  of  th<*  univ«*rsity  made  by  tin*  sn(*r<*s8ivt*  p*noral  aNw*mbli<^ 
fnmi  ls77  to  |ssj»:  TIm»  twi*nty-nintli  K^^nrnil  asM*mbly  apimipriat4Ml 
for  snpiMirt  of  tin*  university  for  the  biennial  [N*ri<Mi  of  1877-7H  tiK* 
mini  of  ^'i:i,.VMi;  the  tliirti(*th  ^*neral  siss4*mbly  appnipriated,  for  the 
years  167l»-w»,  ♦:V.»J««»;  tin*  thirty-first  general  asacMubly,  for  1HS1-X:>, 
t41».*>«i4:  the  thirty-mHM»n<l general  aHS(*mbly,  f(»r  1H8:UH4,  *54,H4t»:  the 
thirty-thini  K«*ii«*ral  assembly,  for  IhSfi-sri,  4Mc\Hin;  the  thirty-fourth 
p*neralasM*mbly.  f<»r  lss7->is,  *<;.•»,;;<«»;  the  thirty-fifth  K<*nerHl  aaiieui- 
biy,  for  issti-iMi.  4'«I7J««>. 

From  ls»i7  to  ls77  tin*  Stat«*  aid  to  tin*  univt*rsity,  for  sup|N>rt,  waM 
IJ  |M»r  «M»iit  of  tin*  Mate  n*venn«*.  afti*r  di*4lu4*tin^  tht*r<*from  2A  \n^r 
(*<*nt  aln*a<ly  appn»priat4*<l  for  tin*  sup|M»rt  of  romnion  m*lnM>ls.  This 
amount«M|  u)  *>v4»r  *|t;,iiiii>  for  tin*  yt*ar  1S7.'». 

This  jrniwin^  lilN*rality  is  the  n*siiltant  of  thrt*«*  fon*es;  (1)  A  ptil»- 
lie  opinion  nion*  unified  and  determini**]  as  it  k>^*w  in  intelli^nc*^*; 
(:?)  tin*  ^niduates  «if  the  university  w«*n*  iNMimiini;  mon*  nunienuis  in 
the  le^rislatun*  and  infiin*ntial  ir«*nenilly:  (3)  the  planning  heai Is  and 
)(iiidin^  hands  of  th«*  inspin*rsaiid  dir<*rtors  of  the  iiniv«*rsity  and  its 
frientls  on  the  Hi  sir  of  sin*<*«»ssive  ^f*n«*ral  ass4*mb]ies  W4»re  be4*omiii>r 
nion*  |Miw«*rfuK 

Knlanrin^.  inipn»vin;;.  and  n*fittin|k;  th«*  main  university  (*4lifi€N* 
liavin::  lM*«*n  provid«*4l  for  bvai*ts«»f  tin*  tliirtv-s4H*ond  and  thirtv-thini 
^«*n«*ral  ass4»mbli4>s,  two  vrars  w«*n*  «*«»nsunn*<l  in  (*4mipletini;  these 
atldition*«,  u|miii  which  wa.s  t'xis'ndi**!  ♦IlV»,<n«i.  Tlies4*  improviMnents 
roiiinb-il  iMit  th«*  pmiHirtions.  |N*rf«H*t«*4l  th«*  lN*auty,  tr<dd«*«l  the 
ea|Mn*ity  of  th«*  iiiiiM*rsity  building.  Its  libniry  hall,  its  museum,  its 
aiidit4iriiim.  Iiiivt*  for  th«*ir  n*s|NH*tiv4*  us4*s  f4*w  «f|uals. 

It  wa.*«  di*tt*rniiin*«l  to  r4*4l4N|icat4«  this  univ4*rsity  4Hlifi4*4*  as  4*nlanFiN| 
an«l  impnivtil  t«»  tin*  «*aiis4*  of  liii;ln*r  4*4lu4*ation  on  4*«iiiim4*mvment 
4!ay,  Jinn*  4,  1  **•*.'» 

During  *M»iiiiin«nifiin»iii  W4fk  l>r.  \V.  IN>|m*  V4*amaii  4i4*livered  the 
lMnM*alaur«*at4*  •li'MMiurHi*;  S«*nat4ir  A.  W.  Terrill.  «if  T4«xas,  the  4>ration 
Is'fiMf  tin*  lit«*nirv  ?MM*i«*tifH:  Ibiii.  St4*pln*n  H.  KIkins,  4>f  New  Y4irk, 
1h4*4iration  lM*fiin*  tin*  alumni  ass4N*iati«»ii. 

Tin*  «*\i'nMs«*«»  of  «*«Miim4*in*4*m4*nt  ilay  4*onsist4*4|,  in  the  aftornoon«of 
tin*  n*«ltH|ii>at<»r\    4*\4*r«'iHi*f«;  in   tin*  fori*n«Min,  <»f  the  4*<mimen4*<ement 
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excrrisen  and  the  unveiling  <>f  the  marble  tablet  upon  the  original 
tonibstoni**  of  Thomas  JolTerson,  by  Senat4)r  Vest,  with  an  oration. 

In  11h»  fortMKxm  Pre«i«ienl  Laws  presi<le<l.  The  s|M^aker8  won^ 
(ieor^je  (I.  Vest,  Thomas  F.  Bayartl,  James  U.  Kads,  and  S.  S.  Laws.  In 
thoafterncMm  Maj.  James  S.  Rollins  presided.  The  keys  were  deliv- 
ered l»y  11m»  cHMitraelor  of  th<»  building,  l*atri<»k  Muleahey,  toGovernor 
John  S.  Marma<lnke,  and  by  him  to  Major  Rollins,  president  of  the 
l)oard  of  eurat(»rs.  The  s|M»akei-s  were  Patriek  Muleahey,  Governor 
.Marnuuiuke,  Major  Rollins,  Si^nator  Thomas  V.  Bryant,  of  Jackson 
County,  Judge  J.  J.  Lindley,  Maj.  I).  R.  Franeis,  and  Hon.  11.  T. 
Kent,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  univi'rsitv  and  its  alumni  h>8t  alM>ut  this  time  three  of  their 
<levote<l  friends.  Pn»f.  Joseph  Fieklin  die<l  September  r>,  1S87.  lie 
was  a  eheerful,  unassuming,  popular,  Christian  gentleman,  nuithemat- 
ical  author,  and  tlevoted  teacher.  lie  filled  for  twenty-two  yeare, 
with  signal  ability  and  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  university,  the 
chair  c»f  mathematics;  and  hundreds  of  alumni  and  thous^inds  of 
<»x-studeuts  all  over  the  West  will  freely  accord  to  him  premiership 
in  teaching  pure  mathematics  in  this  university  for  some  thirty  years. 
The  fruits  of  his  teaching  were  self-thought,  self-knowUnlge,  self- 
lumesty,  exact  scholarship,  a  healthy,  burning  enthusiasm  in  the 
pursuit  <»f  nmthematics.  Ilis  impn^ss  is  u[><m  the  minds  and  charac- 
t(*rs  (»f  a  gencrati<m  (»f  Missourians. 

lion.  James  S.  Rollins  di<Hl  January  1»,  1S8S.  Then  iMisse^l  on  from 
this  lifo  the  imtriot  statesman,  the  brilliant  orator,  the  wise  legis- 
lator, the  eloipient  advm'ate  of  internal  improvements  and  of  cduca- 
licii  —this  univ<»rsity's  lifelong  friend,  one  of  its  l(K*ators,  promotci*s, 
n  organizers,  lNMiefa(*tors,  guardians.  Major  Rollins*s  life  and  labors 
are  woven  into  the  warp  and  w<M)f  of  the  eihicational  history  of  this 
university.  Slate,  and  nation,  lie  gave  to  this  university  as  much  of 
his  time,  lalwir,  and  lov<'  as  any  oth«*r  man,  living  or  <lead,  and  of  his 
iiMN'ins,  more  than  any  other,  except  his  father.  Dr.  A.  \V.  Rollins. 

-\ugust  2.*),  1S81»,  Judge  Philemon  Hliss  <lie<l.  lie  was  an  afTabU», 
|M))inlar,  Chri.stian  gentleman,  an  able  jurist,  and  faithful  teacher. 
Ilis  was  a  life  of  untiring  industry,  pn*emiiient  usefulnes.s,  full 
of  years  and  honors.  Whether  working  on  a  farm,  clerking  in  a 
latiti  ofVice,  serving  in  Congress,  pnicticing  at  the  bar,  wearing  the 
supn*me  judicial  ermine  of  two  States,  writing  text-lMH>ks  on  law, 
or  pr«*si<ling  for  s«»vent44»n  years  over  this  university's  law  sc^hool 
and  teaching  thert*in,  he  graced,  liononHl,  digniti<Ml,  and  elevatiHl 
all.  Iljiving  abHi»lute  honorableness  as  the  keyniMe  of  his  (charac- 
ter, untiring  lalMir  as  liis  key  to  su<m*i»s.h.  Judge  HIiss  made  his  life 
a  niiMlel  for  rising  youth. 

*  Thin  tombstone  and  tHHet,  thnrngb  the  noHeitiitions  and  exerti(mH<if  PreH  dent 
S  S.  Lawn  and  Prof.  \.  F.  Fleet,  were  ^iven  in  |S8<  to  thin  nni  vertity  by  the  ipreat 
jomntlchUdren  ot  TboniaM  JeffcrNon.  tbe  Miiwes  Randolph,  of  Virginia. 
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The  r.MVKBsiTY  Okua.m/.ation.  Jcly  4,1889. 

/.   77m'  SciuHtin  o/  thr  fnirrntity. 

I    THK  ACAUKMIC  S<'H(H)LS. 

{\)  St'ii  nrt .  —{\)  IMiysics;  (:?)  <'lii»iiiiKtry;  (3)  pH)lo^'Hiid  minorHl- 
*my:  ( I)  liiolo^y;  ('>)  iiiatluMiiatH*N — aiHtniiioiiiy;  (<>)  iiiota|)h>'Mii*f». 

(H)  hinijinujt.—{\)  Kiiy:lisli:  UM  iiKMlrrii  lanKUHict'^;  (3)  I^tin;  (4) 
<;n-4'k:  (.*»)  SAiiHkrit;  (0)  S<*iiiiti<\ 

11  THK  PKOKKSHIONAL  <  »K  RrslN'KKH  8('H(mU^  oF  THK  rXIVERMlTY. 

{\\  Aj^riciiltun*.  o|m*ii«h1  S*pteiiilM*r,  lH7n;  <i*)  |MHlafCof(u*H,  S<*|it«*iii- 
Ut,  Is»»H:  (3)  law,  Oi*tolN*r.  1s7l';  U)  iiuHliriiie,  February,  1H73;  (.5) 
milling  and  iiu*talliir;:y,  at  Holla,  NovouilN*r,  1H71;  ((i)  eii^iiuH*riii|;« 
S'ptfHilHT,  1S7H;  {7)  military  »4'ifiK*f  and  tartic»8,  Sept4Mnlii*r,  IStJS; 
(S)  art.  S<»ptenilHT,  IS78;  (1*1  <s>num»rcTial  Ni*h<M)l. 

A  UKNKKAI.  VIKW  oK  THK    RELATION  OF  THE  (^MXHOB   ANI>  OK  THE  l*HOrBKHlOXAt« 

SCil(M>I>i. 

Th**  priinary  aim  of  the  aca«leuiic  srhools  of  science  and  lanKunge  (I-XII)  in 
caltun*:  tliat  of  tht«  proft«Miiuiial  Nclioola  <  XIII~XXI )  in  i»ra<*tice.  Self  i«  theeod  of 
cu!tun*.  bat  self  in  the  in>»truuientof  practii^e.  The  academic  training  viewaman 
hiniM*1f  an  the  end:  but  the  pnifeaiiional  traininK  viewB  man  an  the  means,  and  the 
t*alIinK  <  an  farming,  tearhinic.  law.  medicine,  mining,  engineering,  art.  etc. )  an 
thf  i*nd  or  bnnineitr*  purnQit  f<»r  which  he  \n  fitted.  The acailemic or  general  train- 
ing fit»  for  no  line  of  btunnem  in  |»articnlar.  bnt  it  fuminheii  cnltnre  aa  the  c«>ndi- 
tiofi  of  the  highent  attaiutiifnt  in  any  i«|ieeial  vocation.  The  man.  cnltared,  haa 
mori-  fullnt^m  an<l  strength  ha  a  it|iecialiiit  than  the  Hame  man  nncnltnred. 

Hut  un  All  kindit  of  cultun*  hav«*  not  an  e(|(uilly  important  licMiring  on  every  line  of 
activity  in  life.  th«Ti*  ih  oc«-aKiiin  for  diHcTiniination  and  choi(*e  an  ti>  th«'  nobJHcta 
til  \m  iiurAut-d  \n  tlit*  ac*Mdeini«*  itchtNilii  wb«*n  any  one  of  the  profenaioiial  or  biiai- 
new*  ciiumtit  iM  in  ront**ui|>Uti<»n.  Ilentv.  then*  are  arrajige«l.  an  will  lieaean  in  tbe 
»ynchroiii<«tic  table.  thn*e  undergnMltiat*-  acailemic  i*onr!«et«.  or  cnrricnla,  ris,  the 
cla*wtical  A.  li.  >.  literary  <  L.  1>.  >.  and  the  scientific  <S.  B.  >.  for  the  cunveniefice 
oi  ttudfutf*  in  CI  informing  their  effortM  to  th.s  natural  principle  of  SH|«*c*ti«m.  Aa 
a  mattt-r  nf  tiut  r.nd  of  e3(|t>«nen(>*.  it  in  fonnd  that  a  Htmlent  nnnally  acci>m|ili»hea 
v«'r>  nttb*  nnttl  a  M'ttl«*il  an«l  detinit**  puriMw***  prenidea  over  his  nioTenM*nta^  The 
en«Tgi**o  **(  wiuth  are  Itmiti-l:  and  hfm*f.  toqnalify  them  for  liff^  work,  whirh 
\n  tli«-  ^reat  aim  of  «•«  h<»Ki*»t:c  e«iucation.  as  much  definitenean  a**  *h  practicable 
sbt'uM  )h*  givrn  to  ihetr  efTitrta  to  fiave  them  from  waate. 

In  e\«Ty  pn>|M*rl>  arraug***!  e<lu«'ationa]  mstitati«»n.  thi*  whole  coarse  «»f  ««tiidy  is 
a  <  r>«talliz«*«l  iielection.  A  !«*>l*'<*ti*>n  of  tho-e  nubjecta  and  of  tho^e  pr«c^Haal  cm* 
proft«>!iional  activities*  which  al  me  have  bit*n  •lei*m«*«ltiif>«t  effect iTt*  in  i^ooserrillg. 
unpriivnii:.  and  tran-tniitttiit;  th**  civilization  «if  an>  a^e  have  lieen  <*ingle«l  oot  for 
M  h*"*t  Work  In  thi**  t*lt-*tivf  ^n««*.  and  in  thit  M^nne  a1«me.  every  aire  hia  tMl|tht 
wliat  It  knew  and  all  it  knew  In  formiT  flay««  th**  phyaical  M*tences  wera  Wit 
tauifht  lm*ito««*  thf  >  wern  ii«»(  known.  th«*y  an*  taught  now  hacamie  they  are  known: 
and  a  profi*  r  int*'rpr*'t.ition  of  the  nens*-*  in  the  4»nler  of  the  ac«|niidtioD  of  koowl- 
e«lKe.  **"  <  hroU'diiifTfMlIy  prr«>t*«ling  al«»tra<*tion.  a<«ign<«  the^*  NCiencea,  in  their 
pht'affiu*'iuil  aiiii  ••mt»ini-al  mi*\»**  t«.  a  plai-e  in  the  fon'ground.  The  sciences  deel 
with  tin-  iiub)t^t- inciter  'if  language,  and  rationally  pr<%>*<le  ita  f«  rma. 

It  i«  imt">rtant  t>>  Ui't*  thitt  the  word  iM-ieiii  «•   iHTe  W'^-d  n>ftpt«rting  the 
of  the  nni\enrity.  i*  not  ti»  be  anderi»tf>oil  in  iIa  popular  awl  etymologic^ 
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desi^ating  simplj  knowledge  or  information,  whether  in  a  ini8cel]an(K>n8  or  in  a 
classified  form,  bat  technically  and  strictly  as  a  term  of  art.  in  which  seuse  ncience 
in  a  systematic  classification  of  the  laws  of  phenom  na. 

Pro{n^*fl8  in  science,  according  to  this  definition,  can  only  b*  effective  either  by 
adding  to  the  stores  of  tmr  knowltnlge  a  new  fact  referabli*  to  known  Ihwh  or 
by  adding  a  new  law.  It  is  the  bnsinesd  of  the  teacher  as  snch  to  ]mt  hiH  pupils 
in  the  {KMseesion  of  the  scienc^en  as  known. 

There  are  two  thon^^hts  which  seem  to  bo  entitieil  to  ])reside  ovi*r  the  deimrt- 
ment  of  langnaue.  The  first  is  that  the  professors  should  b »  able  1o  think,  write, 
and  s|)eak  the  leading  languages  which  they  teacli.  What  would  l>e  tliought  of  a 
profe^sor  of  English  who  did  not  have  such  a  mastery  of  it?  And  thin  case  U  not 
|)ecaliar.  The  second  thought  is.  that  in  lan^oiage.  as  in  science,  the  mi  nd  is  fe<l 
more  by  the  contents  of  the  forms  than  by  the  forais  themselves.  It  is  truth 
possessed,  and  not  tmth  pnrsuetl  merely,  that  disciplines  and  unfolds  the  |K)wers 
of  th  *  soul.  Heni*e.  the  five  chairs  of  language,  by  teaching  the  lit(  rature.  anticiui- 
ties,  amd  history  of  the  peoples  who  use<l  these  formnof  s|>eech.  ma])  out  the  world  s 
history,  esijecinlly  so  far  as  it  hiis  l)een  bound  up  in  t'lat  of  our  race.  Man,  who 
has  thus  revealed  himself,  is  the  most  eonspicutms  part  of  nature,  and  h^^nce  the 
si'hools  of  language  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  in  a  popular  sense,  s(*h«M)]s  of  natural 
science. 

As  the  languages  presuppose  their  subjec^t  matter  in  the  sciences  so  the  pro- 
fessional courses  of  instruction  presupiK>se.  as  their  natural  antet't^dents,  the  a<*a- 
demic  courses.  The  foregoing  taba1ate<l  and  textual  exhibit  uf  the  academic  and 
proI(*s8ional  schools  is  lieaeved  to  rest  on  a  rational  method. 

It  will  lie  obsenred  that  our  group  of  profession  il  sc*.ux>]s.  and  their  association 
with  the  academic  group,  is  somewhat  nna|ue.  alth  >ugh  it  is  in  the  general  line  of 
our  American  universities,  however  unlike  those  of  Europe.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  our  ai:iversity,  which  are  of  home  growth,  including  the  internal 
autonomy,  adjustment,  and  dovetailing  of  the  assoi'iated  schools,  give  it  an  a<lapta* 
tion  to  our  wants,  institutions,  and  condition  such  as  no  exotic  ]>osses8es.  Our 
dis|)osition,  therefore,  is  to  apologize  for  the.^e  unique  characteristics,  not  by 
way  of  deprecation,  but  only  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  is  by  way  of 
defense.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  diHi*ussion.  I)ut  only  for  statement 
and  announcement.* 

.'.   ExttmtuatinuM. 

(a)  Academic  sttKlmt^:  Thon*  are  thr«M»  examinations  of  the  aca- 
demic Httideiit.s: 

1.  All  examination  of  the  new  .students  is  held  at  the  iM'^inniiig  of 
the  .H<'s.sion  for  the  |)uriM»s4»  of  aHCMTtaiiiin^  tlH*ir  scholarship,  and  of 
a.ssigning  them  to  the  claH.s4»H  for  whi<di  th«»y  may  In*  qnalilied. 

'2,  An  interm<Mliate  examination  of  all  academic  clas.s<»s,  imrtlyoral 
and  partly  in  writing,  is  hehl  at  the  ch>s4'  of  the  first  .s<»mester. 

'<.  A  general  examination  of  all  a4*ademic  cla.ss4's  is  held  during  the 
ten  tlays  pnM*edingcoinineitcemeiit  for  the  purfMLseof  as4*ertaiiiing  the 
ycMr's  progn>sH  of  the  Mudents,  and  of  d4M'idiiig  what  .students  shall 
graduate  or  In'  promoted  to  higher  clas.s4^. 

{h)  Pnifessional  students:  In  each  professional  sidnnd  examinations 
are  held  at  siudi  times  during  ihe  si'ss'on  as  its  dean  may  din^ct, 

*  President  8.  S.  Law.^.  in  i  niv.  rsity  cm:aiogues  fro.ii  1877  to  1HK9. 
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(a)  In  »4*H4l<*iiii(*  M*h(M)ls. 

(//)  III  pn)f<*HHioiial  s4*h(Mil8. 

((f)  III  arHdoinif*  m*h(M)lH  tin*  il<*^n*es  coiifcrnMl  an*:  Haoholor  of  artM 
(A.  H. ),  iMM'liflor  of  wiiMHH*  (S.  I>. ),  and  barliclor  of  lettors  (L.  li. ). 
Kai'h  of  thi»s4*  d«»j»:r<»<*s  crowns  a  pri'siTilNMl  coiirsi*  of  Ht tidy,  ami  im 
att4*Hl<Nl  hy  a  diplonia. 

(//)  In  tin*  pmn'Msional  h<*Ihm>1s  tin*  d^^^n^^s  conn'mMl  and  attostfMl 
by  diploniiui  are: 

(1)  In  law,  'Miarlndor  of  laws**  (LL.  \\,)\  {!)  In  nuMliriin*  *'dm*tor 
of  HMMliniu***  (M.  !>.):  (.'{)  In  niiiiin;;,  *'iiiinin^  <»n^in<H»r**  (M.  K.); 
(4)  In  a^rirnltuns  **lMU'lndor  of  aKfi^'ultnral  s<m«*ihm'"  (iJ.  A.  S.);  (5) 
In  |ie<lagf»^irH,  'Mmrh<*lor  of  |NMlap>Ki<*s/*  (\\\  H.),  and  '*prin(*i|Mil  of 
IMMlap>|^cH'MIV.  I*.);  (♦»)  In  fn}rin<H*rin>j,  •*Hvil  enjcinf«*r"  (('.  K.): 
*'to|M)^raphn*al  fiijcino«*r*'  (Top'l  Kn^r'r);  **ebM*triral  **nKiiHH?r" 
(E.  K.);  *' military  onjfinwr"  (Mil.  Knjr'r). 

i,  Uitt^nuHfut  #»/  iiiiifvriti/^. 

The  p)vernnu*iit  and  oqranixiition  of  the  university  is,  hy  the  <N>n- 
Htitntion,  hnlpMl  in  a  iNmnl  of  *.»  <*iirators  ap|H)int4Ml  l>y  the  p>veriic»r 
and  (H»iiflnn<Ml  hv  the  S4*iiate.  liv  statnto  not  nion*  than  oin»  eurat4>r 
(*iin  1m*  ap|M)int«Hl  fnun  the  same  (\iii^n*.ssiona1  distriet. 

The  <Hlneatioiia!  arnmKenients  and  int4*rnal  diM<*ipliiie  of  tht* 
univerHitv  an*  hMlifisl  hv  the  curators  in  the  fa«*nltv. 

•';   Thr  mtcirtien, 

(n)  The  literarj*  s<K»ieties. 

(/')  The  aliiinni  assiN'iation. 

(o)  Then*  an*  thn*e  literary  S4M*ietit»s  existing;  aiiionu  tin*  stndentK; 
tw«»,  th«*  Tnion  Literary  and  the  Athena*an,  for  the  yonii};  men,  aii«l 
one.  the  rhilalethean.  for  the  yonn^  women. 

The  I'nion  Literary  and  the  Atlieinean  wen*  each  foiindtsl  in  1^4:f 
and  the  Philalethean  in  \^^K 

Th<*s«*  s4M*i(*ties  hold  w«*4*kly  m«*4*tinpi.  An  a«l«ln*ss  hy  simie  dint  in- 
guishi^l  thinker  and  orator  is  dt^liven^l  lM.*fon*  them  during;  <H»ni- 
iiieiie«*nient  wf*<*k,  and  diplomas  an*  ^veii  to  siieh  nieiiilM*rs  as  lielonK 
to  the  ^radiiatiti;;  ela.HM*s. 

{It)  The  alumni  assiK-iation  is  eom|s»s«*<i  of  ^rradiiates  of  the  iiiiiver' 
Hitv.  It  hi»lds  an  annual  m«*<*tin^  on  \V«*4iiie!Mhiv  and  Thunulav  of 
i*«>nimeni*t*ment  nei'k  and  is  addn*?vS4Mi  in  the  university  eha|M*l  hy  an 
onitor  |in*\  ioiislv  •4*lt*«*t4Nl  fmm  its  own  InmIv. 

The  o!>j#M»iH  uf  this  Mwiety  are  the  pn»motiiin  of  4*4lueatiim,  f^|ie- 
eialU  in  th«*  halU  of  the  alma  mater,  the  n*union  of  earlv  frienda  and 
i*<tlaU>n*rs  in  liteniry  piirsuit.s.  aiitl  the  n*vival  of  th<»Hi«  pleasini? 
eiatioll^  Hhit*h  eiitiAine  themM*l\4*s  aiNMit  aea^leiiiie  life. 
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In  June,  1880,  thin  HHMKnation  resolveil  U>  rait^e,  among  the  alumni 
b}' 8u1>s(Tiption,  a  |>ermanent  omiowment  fun<l  of  3^3,00().  By  June, 
1K8I»,  thin  M,00()  had  lKH>n  rai8e<l  and  invesUnl  in  S  jM^r  cent  interest- 
1>eariny:  st'ouritit'S.  This  |)t*rnianen1  tMidowniont  |>hiee<l  the  ansocia- 
ti<ni  uiHin  a  fcNtthifj:  nevor  heUl  iM'fore  and  enabU^l  it  to  Ih)  more 
thoroughly  i<lentified  with  the  university.  The  greatest  arm  of 
stivngth  of  any  institution  is  its  alumni.  They  aiv  not  only  its  prod- 
u<»t  hut  its  repn»s4*ntatives.  They  know  In^st  the  merits,  true  aims, 
H'al  wants  of  their  alma  nuiter  an<l  f<'el  the  most  pride  in  her  pros- 
IMM-ity. 

Hrvee,  in  his  Ameriean  Common woalth,  savs: 

Of  lat«  vearH  tlwrv  liave  \HH>n  active  movements  to  secure  the  reprenentation  of 
thf*  ^radnateH  of  earh  university  u|H>n  its  governing  iKxly.  and  it  now  frwjuently 
hapi>ens  that  nonie  of  the  truHteett  are  electe<l  by  the  alumni.  Good  resulta  follow, 
because  the  alumni  are  disposed  to  elect  men  younger  and  more  abreast  of  the 
times  than  most  of  the  |>eraonH  whimi  the  existing  trustees  co6pt. 

As  to  alumni  in  the  faeulty,  the  following  is  the  recorded  [Kdicy  of 
this  university's  governing  Innly,  the  eurators,  and  in  their  wonls,  "It 
is  the  eonvieticm  of  the  eurators  that,  all  else  lieing  e<|ual,  the  grad- 
uat4»s  from  this  university  shouhl  have  preee<len<*e  of  claim  to  places 
in  the  faeultv.'' 

*l.  Schttianthijtti. 

In  isss  the  Hon.  James  S.  Rollins  left,  through  his  heirs,  *r),(X)0,  to 
end«»w  six  s<*holarships  in  the  university.  "The  interest"  on  this 
*r»,(MH>  to  Ih»  fon»ver  us«m1  an<i  appropriates!  under  the  authority  and 
bv  the  dinH'tion  of  the  Inianl  of  cunitors  of  the  Tniversitv  of  the 
State  of  .Mis.souri  for  the  following  pur|K>s<»s,  that  is: 

To  found  mholarsbips  to  Ih»  awardeil  by  the  prt'sident  and  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity— the  vf»te  in  each  case  to  be  by  tmllot— as  a  reward  for  ex(*ellence  and 
])r(>mise  in— 

( I )  Tlie  college  of  arts  for  the  degree  of  A.  B..  $50. 

i'2)  The  colh^ge  of  arts  for  the  degree*  of  B.  S.,  $50. 

('\)  The  col!«*ge  «)f  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  dejn'«*e  of  B.  Ag.,  $oO. 

( 4 )  The  college  of  law  for  the  di'gree  of  LL.  B.,  $5<». 

\  *»»  Th«*  c«>llege  of  me<licine  for  the  degre.'  of  M.  D.,  $-"sK 

f  C)  The  i*oUege  of  engineering  for  the  degree  of  C  E..  $*»i). 

Them*  8('liolarshi|)s  are  intende<l  as  a  rtn^ognition  of  merit  and  character  in  the 
U'neticiaries.  and  shall  be  |iayable  on  the  1st  day  of  June  of  each  year  to  that 
niemlMT  of  the  junior  class  in  each  of  the  colleges  designat4il  who  shall  \te 
a^judgt  d  entitle«l  to  it  by  the  president  and  faculty. 

In  awarding  tbes<*  mrholarships,  it  is  in  the  mind  of  the  ilonor  that  purely  intel- 
lect ral  and  literary  ability  is  not  alone  to  be  considered,  but  that  the  moral 
charactt'r  of  the  conteatanta  should  lie  reganknl  as  a  fncUit  of  no  small  weight  in 
ciiming  to  a  decision. 

r.   Th4*  dunitiuH  of  the  ttrHnhm  ttwl  of  th»'  ittatlum. 

The  session  e.xtend«  from  the  se<imd  Tnewbiy  in  SeptemlM»r  to  the 
first  ThunMlav  in  June,  save  them*  holidavs:  Sundav  and  Mondav  of 
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ea<*li  we<>k,  ThaiikHicivinfc  <lii>%  WashinfrtonV  birthda}*,  and  about  two 
weeks  at  l^hriHtniaa. 

TIh*  vacation  in  of  about  three  montliH*  duration,  extending  from 
the  flrHt  Thurwlay  in  June  to  the  He<*ond  Tuetiday  in  September. 

s.   f'ntrfnti/y  |M*nVM/icri/. 

The  1iterar>*  Hocieties,  by  a  joint  eoiumitt4*e  of  (Hlitorn,  publish  a 
nionthl\  |)eriodic*al,  deaifnietl  n<»t  merely  as  a  record  of  university 
affairs,  but  intended  to  contain  also  literar>%  Hcientifle,  «M)ueationaU 
and  phihiMiphical  mattera  of  interest,  lliis  |>a|)er  is  an  honor  to  the 
aocietiea  and  to  the  univeraity. 

ThnH»  younic  women  attendcMl  ""  the  normal  m^hooK*  of  the  univer- 
sity in  IHiW-i;**.  I^ter  they  were  cautiously  adniitte<l  to  some  of  the 
recitations  and  le<*tures  in  the  university  buildinK-  By  act  of  the 
le^ishiture  in  1H7:^  the  Missouri  Tniversity  was  oimmrmI  t<i  women. 
Coe<lucation  is  thus  far  a  su<H*ess  here. 


/".  .1  rrinmj)ect. 


The  growth  of  the  university  can  Ih»  most  clearly  seen  by  consider- 
ing the  lines  along  which  its  e<lucational  energies  have  l>een  exerte<l: 


Julj  4,  IMW 


Jaly  i.  llCil 


Jaly  4. 


I    l'blTvr«llrrartiltr.t«>*rb- 

iDfffirrr 
II.  Siadvnta 

III  r<>ll«wfi.  ararf^oiic 

I.  A  Broiir*  

;  S  B  ctmrw^  grmdumtf 
3  Kb    B    nivrw  grwA 

I   L  B  r«»arH>  sradiuitcw 
•V  A  O  B  ni*orM*  tfiwla 

A   t'nlTfnltjr  Alnmni. 

IV  Srhi.jM.  prnfr-nAtMUll 

I    N.41BA1  «*b<ii*l 


i   Mlllurr<lrtMirtmrtit 
1   Ainimltanil  mt-htnA 
4    Ijkw  arhi.J 


C  F\nm  mrtmAfpmrtmitmt 


•    MintiMC  •rbr«4 

V  TiiMiarn-iA]    iWiMtrt 

It 


O.  Inrlndiag  mMtkml 

•rfaaolNu.1 
M^lc  iDrlodliur   mMli- 

•ml  Nrbf  »lNa  i 


4 

n 


•til 


AbidlahMl 
AhiJUIiiNl 


IUIU«     t  IV 

IV  P 

Prnfa-Muvm.      I. 
OAt***.  1 

nmUm.  Sf  LL  H 
At  C'llamlite.  prtilni 

nnr»,».  At  SC   I^NIlA. 

r»rof#*»or».  S 
IrwlBAtM  Joint 
dipkif^  ir  «r<rtt<i«i 
Xfi  t,  dtpk«iA.  7^ 
B«tAbll«bc*d  KT. 
<ipi>ti«Kl  IfCH.  rUMwd 
In  1*«4  r«ir  want  'if 


* 


IVtifff^Mir*  « 

Tr»  b*r.  1   •twIititA. 


X«lt  MtAhlbdlMl 


U: 


KB 


oatM      D.    U.    1: 
S  D.,  ; 
Pn^nMirm.    I:    Hta 
^mlm.  Abnat  XSU 

OAtn^  1  [>  IT 
Pnil*^mttr%.  •:  grmA 

umUm,  •  U.  B 
Pr^49mmnm,  K  imd 

IMt««.  13At(*«>IUBI 

liU 


K<i<  MtAMlldMvl 


10 
O     XnC 

1 


1 

a 


Do. 


N«>t 


Iki 


«to 

er<if«>iMarA.  ; 

IWtr«.& 


I)n 

I>n 
Du 
Dn 
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Jaljr  4,  IWO. 


July  4,  IHTH. 


V.  LibntrkM: 

I.  Univvnilty 


2.  Ijkvr 

VI.  IjAUiratori«*«: 
1    Phjmical 


l.V4iN   lNM>kH,     Irt.  \M     UMlli  volumcM  . 

pwnphletH. 
LWDliookH !  5i»boi>kH 


an<l 


:!.  ('h«*iiiirjil    . 

a.  (»ool<i|ci(*al  .. 

4  Bi«>l<«U'al 

Ik  RnidiH'^ritiK 


H  Vetoriimry. 
VII.  MaM*ninH: 

2.  Airrirnltural 
.'l  Biolofflciil 
VIII.  (M««.rr«tor.v 


IX    riiit<*d  8tat«^  aKri<iiltar- 

al  6Z  peri  men  t  iitatioti 
X.  PanoM: 

1.  A|n'i*'ultntAl 

::.  Hortlfultural 

:i.  iinM*nh(iii«M>        ...     . 

XI    BulldinfP* 

I.  3laiii  hiithlinir  . 


(rii  raiMU'ity  ...    . 
« h  >   ||«iltCHl  ...     . 

(r)  Llfrht«Hl    

u/t  hirvt^itininiiMh- 

ern. 
«r>  Elevator  .. 

^/^  Ubraryhall 
1.  I'niverMjtv 


i  I^w 
i(|i  Aiiditortum 


lAi  PhyMK'allaliora 
tory  i-<Miin. 


'J*  Enidne«*riD(r  1*1» 
oratorv  roum. 
:*  S«i4*ntiflc  liuildinic   . . . 


nutl 
and 


il.lHRl,   flxtnreH 

apiiaratufl. 
iMiii.    flxturen 

apparatOK 
^1(1,  apiiaratUH 

appllance»i. 
|].(Hi,  appliances 
TeatinK     machine. 

lAMMRlii  |><»an<lH   ca- 

iwdty.   and    nth«*r 

iDHtrtimeuti*:  tiitnl 

(XMt.  fti.iW. 
IMMl.   building  and  ! 

(MiQlpment. 

SMRM)   KpecinienH.  ' 

valne.  |4,(ft&. 
IS.AIIO.  craafHand  upt'ci 

nM*nM. 
1)^11.  H|MH*ituenH  and 

«*ai*?a. 
hmtrunienta.    |K.niii): 

l»uil<linfc.  <:i.UM). 


ir.URl.  IniildinK    and 
i*qui|nnent. 

OS!  acMHk  moderatfly 
irell  iniproTed. 
•  31    acr«<«,    well    im- 
proved. 

m,inK      build  inir. 
planta,  an>l  flxturcM. 

RnlarirtM].  improved, 

and  r«*fltt«»«l  at  coat 

ofieS^lllii 
TreMe  that  in  IMTtt. . . . 
Steam  radiatom 
Ele<'tricity  and  icaH  . . 
ReHervoir.  ntand- 

|iiiie«.  and  hiMiv 
llvaratilic.   ca|ia<*ity 

10  perwimA 

TA  by  UC  fe«t.  with  ^4 
f«M>t  fvilinic. 

lA  by  :»  feet,  with  M- 

f«iot  (vilinfT 
oiby  Hr:  reet.«-eilinic 

:e   feet.    Heatinic 

i<m|MM-ity  1.:m&. 

i  i:»  by  :t:>  fe«>t.  c<*ilinK 
14  feet. 
() round  floor  4.'!  by  To 
f«H*t.  and  4  fcallerieN. 
cellin|Ci:ifeef. 
16  IJT  »l  feet,  n^ilinic 
,      lllfet't. 
Same  lain  IHTA 


X«>ne . 


|a,(Ml.  til turen  and 

apparatus. 
None  


do 
do 


do 


:i  Medical  liuiMiufr. 
«.  i>«irmitorie<i    .    . 


.*»    Pre«ddent*n  h<iu«e 


SMMV^  nperimenH: 

value,  i:!.."!*  II. 
Il.un,    caHeH    and 

Hpecimena. 
None 

InHtrumentH.  II. .VN): 

builfiinK-    old 
wooden.  iU*l 

None 


610 acrea.  piMirly  im 

proved. 
8)  acrt^a,    well    im 

prove<l. 
None 


July  4. 1H6«. 


:t.iHM»  ImhiIch. 

None,     no     law 
i«*h«Mil. 

None. 

I><». 

I>». 

Do. 
l>o. 


D.I 


:9),i  INI  HiNM'imems 

|n..'iiii  value. 
N«ine. 

InNtrnmenta. 
il.rm):  build- 
inir.  old  Wood- 
en. ^Tiilil. 

None. 


I>o 
I)o. 

I)o. 


Renaire<l    and    fur-  D(»plorably     di- 
niMhiHl  at  a  i*«M(t  of        lMpi<late<l. 
(90.1  IN). 

Same  an  in  IhhiI  Same  aa  in  lH4:t. 

(%ial  atovew Wootl  Htovea. 

Oaa C  Vial -oil  lamiM. 

Bu<'ketH Buckets. 

None        None 


Room  Hemidrcular. 
radiUM  40  fe«*t.  ceil- 
Inic  14  feet. 
:9ihy  STi  feet,  with  l.t 

fimt  ceiling- 
Same  an  in  iHtMi:  Heat- 
ing ra|iai-ity  .nil. 


None, 
do 


Same  an  in  IKTH    

4atory  Inick  Ituild- 
ing.  c(Mt  f :9MUi.  ca- 
IMwrity  lotatiidaiitN: 
andiV  wooden  Imild- 
inir*.  **miwu  Ity  flo 
Htudentn:  board  at 
$1  rv  pt»r  we«»k. 

.  Same  an  in  ItCtt,  ex 
omit  H.iUI  expend- 
ed for  RBa.lMMitlnK.  I 

I      etc.  I 


.  d«i    . 

li-ntory  liri<*k  build- 
iuK  and  flttintpt. 
IMMilo. 

A  fpMid :!  Htory  frame 

6  w«ioden  buililiutfM, 
accomm<idate  Hii 
HtudentM,  at  11. 7.') 
per  wet*k  )H«nl 


Eleitant  lirick.  t^mx 

|1M.(II». 


*Ji  by  40  f(>«t, 
with  i:i-l<M>t 
«*eilinK. 

None. 

Room  Hemi<*ir- 
fular.  44>-f«K>t 
radiuM,  with 
:io.foot  fvilinir. 

None. 

t>o 


I>o 
I>o 


Wretched    1- 
Htory  frame. 

None. 


In  aahea. 
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July  4.  lw« 


July  I.  iHTrt. 


Jaly  4. 1 


XII   r«in|iaM 
XIII    RfMl«>wiiirnU: 

I.  S*M  |ir<H!artir«* 
i  Pnwlartlvr 

11  Y  •*  A  r  1  y     It^mMlat  i  vf  • 

sapliort 
I    Y«*«rlT  lociinM*  fmoi 

riHluwiiMtitA 
!*  Total  Tcarly  inc*iciM».. 

«L  Di»bU 

7    Market  rmlnv  of  am 
vrnrfty  warrmntM 


:•!  «i'M*<* 


i'l  tu'trt*^ 


'Situ 


(U.ilk)  at^MM,  of  laii<l  3IMIl»a(*r«<ii  of  latnl       N<  iu«*. 

•a34.i»)Jnt<*iv«t liHar  t3il.(»t.    fntvro^t     |1SI.IHI.    Iia  n  k 

iiiK  ttearinir-                     i      •Utfk 

i;n.:iii>  |ifi..ii:  4i» !  Nooe. 


?:.ia» 


\:i.sv*vs 


mLCRC.    Inrlu«liiiic    •St.m:!.*!).  InrludinR 

iHi*h«ii»l  ol  mtu«H.  w'biiiil  f»f  iiiln4*H. 

NoDf t^iJIRI  (I) 


Ml  c«*ntii   <Ni  thv 
(InlUr 


in   8BRVXCB8  OF  THE   UlflVBRaiTT  TO  MISSOURI  AXfD  THB 


Tlif*H(*  Ner\'u*08  U)  MiKMitiri,  in  th<*  iHlueatioiial  ii.s|MM*t,  an*  ^n»at4*r 
than  one  not  a<*4|Uaintc<l  with  tin*  Htato  of  affairn  in  this  Stato  at  th«* 
(rhiM»  of  the  eivil  war  and  lM*for<»  the  rebirth  of  the  univ(»rsity  can 
readily  4*on<*<Mvt*.  A4loptin^  ThoinaH  JefTerHon^s  hin^uap*  and  adapt- 
in;;  that  of  Pr«>f<*HH4)r  Minor:  **It  is  eannc*  for  ^nitidation  that  i\u* 
p*iu*ral  asM*nihly/*  stimiilat^Hl  l>y  I'on^n^sional  iiinnifir^'im*,  (Miiiilat- 
iii^  Virginia  and  MirhiKan.  *'n>s4MUHl  this  State  fniin  iNMMiniinf^  the 
liar  I  Miry  of  the  Tnion.  To  that  condition,  twenty  years  ji^o,  it  waM 
fast  Hinkiii);.  What  was**  Miasoiiri's  **4Mlneati«>n  th^Mi?  When*  wan 
it?  Th«*  litth'  ^e  ha^l  w<*  iniiNirt4Hl,  like  In^^^ars,  fnnn  oth«*r  States:  or 
iniiNirtiNl  their  lN*m;ars  t4>  In^stow  on  lis  their  inis4'ral»le  <*rntnl>s.** 
Then  oiir  imltry  a4*a«leini<*s— our  e<dh*p's  hiekin^  a  hij^h  and  advane- 
in^  standarfl~forf*«><l  Miss<nirians  t4i  ^o  almmd  to  obtain  even  nuMler- 
atfly  advam*e4i  fH]n(*ati«>ii;  our  a4*adeiiii4's  an<l  4*olh*p»s.  api»roiM*hin«4 
iminfully  closi*  t4>  tli<* starvation  lin«\  ha4l  fall4Mi  iiit4>a  stati'of  inereas- 
in^  in4*fllrien4*y,  with  th«*  diatriet  s4*h(Mils  la^r^in;;  pro|M>rt ionati^ly  still 
farther  iMdiitnl.  TIh*  **reor)ninization**  «>f  the  university  inaii^urat^Hl 
a  f4di(*it4»us  reform  of  th4*s4*  humiliating  evils.  Th<*  <N»ll«*;r«*s  aiul  the 
s4*Imn>1h  4*aii^ht  th<*  impulse*.  Th«*  (niui-m*  of  iiistriirtion  uas  «*nlani;«Hl, 
tin*  iii«*thiMiH  of  t4NM*hitii;  impn>v«Ml;  s4*h(M>ls  of  su|N*rior  onlt*r  won» 
miiltipliiHl.  Kv4*ry  <lt*|mrtiii4*iit  4»f  tMlu(*atioii.  fn»m  th«*  low«*st  t4»  tin* 
hi^hi'M.  fi*lt  thej^loH  4»f  a  new  lif<\  and  4*n*  a  <ltH*a4l«»  ha<]  «*la|»H4H]  the 
|MM»pl«*  of  MiHsi»uri.  iiist4*a4l  of  lM*itm  fh4*  |MMir  |N*iision<*r«i  ii|s>n  tlit* 
n«*i^lilN»rin^  Stati^.n  for  tin*  instrui'tioii  4>f  tln^ir  youth.  IumI  iKN^mie  tlit* 
4li<«|M*nM*r?%of  hi;rh«*r  tM|u«*ation  to  inu(*h  4tf  tli«*  WfM  and  the  Siuth* 
W4«st.  Su4*h  in  thr  !*yiiiiNithy  lM»tw4N*ii  the  sev«»nil  irnid«*N  «>f  instrue- 
tioii.  Notit*  f*aii  t*itlifr  <it*ii*riorat4*  «ir  iiiipn»v«*  without  afr«*<*tinK  all. 
Thf  !M*vi*ntl  ^raib*^  of  !M*h«M»l««  an*  in  nattin*.  and  uill  lM*i*oine  in  law, 
iiit«*;rnil,  ii«-<*«*H«wtry.  \itali/iiiu  |mrts  tif  a  vital  or;raiiiMii. 

Ill  lh«*  oih«*r  pni4*tical  <*«tlliims  of  Aiii«*rii*aii  lift*  llit*  cn'K'it'iK'y  of 
tin-  uiii\«*rHit\'H  t«*a4*hin;;.  i^  aii4*si4H|  b\  th**  •■\i*«»II««ih*4»  of  its  fruita. 
ll<*r  lin«*H  ha\t*   pint*  out   thn»u*;li  all  th«*  pra(*li4Ml  pursuits,  useful 
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professions,  productive  indiuitries  ifi  tiie  Wtwt  mmI  HtHiUiwofli.     In  all 

theso  hor  voice  has  Ikk?ii  hcanl,  hor  teaching  IichmIhI,  hor  impress 
made.  Her  alumni,  many  unhenil<le<l  hy  fortune,  unaided  b}*  influ- 
ential friends,  all  inspinMl  by  lofty,  useful  puriM>ses,  and  trustinp^ 
alone  to  tliost'  indomitable  qualities  whieli  make  men,  self-thought, 
self-ivlianeis  H4»  If -control,  unfaltering  pei*severanee,  amtl  unwearying 
industry,  all  have  hewn  their  wuys  up  tlu»  rugged,  slipiM»ry  steeps 
whi<di  lead  to  honorabh*  suecess;  many  have  a<*hieve<l  }j:reat  success, 
attained  to  lii^li,  lucrativt%  honorable  |N>sition  or  reached  preeminent 
us<»fuln«»ss.*     They  hav<»  quit  tlMMns4*lvt»s  lik«»  men. 

During  the  last  twenty  yeai*s  the  two  ^n»at  aims  of  the  Mis.souri 
Tnivei'sity  have  Invn,  first,  \o  fcKster,  tlirou;;li  her  s|M»cial  sc»hools,  our 
^reat  industries;  siM-ond,  to  t«»a<*h  of  other  ** subjects,  such,  and  only 
such,  as  have  Imh^u  deemed  most  f»freetiv«»  in  conservinjr,  improving, 
antl  transmitting  Ameriean  civilisation.'' f  Th«»  result  of  these  defi- 
nite aims  is  that  higher  <Hlucation  in  this  univei*sity  is  striking  roots 
in  the  useful  professions  of  every-day  life.  It  is  raising  the  standanl 
of  medical  inlucation:  it  is  redeeming  the  Imr  from  the  imputations 
of  ignorance  so  justly  heaiMMl  upon  it;  it  is  increasing  Missouri's 
]N)wer  of  production,  while  preventing  the  (*xhaustion  of  her  soil  by 
t4»aching  her  farmers  iHMinomic  agricultuiv;  it  is  improving  her  sys- 
tem of  publi<?  (Mlucation  by  re<'ruiting  the  ranks  of  her  U),(HM)  district 
.seh(M)l-teachers  with  the  flower  of  her  youth;  it  is  strength(*ning  the 
bulwarks  of  national  lil>erty  l>y  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
war  among  her  citizens;  and,  lastly,  it  is  s[>readiiig  the  knowledge  of 
engineering,  an<l  then*by  utilixing  and  huslmnding  our  va.st  material 
wealth,  and  pn>viding,  by  building  roa<l.s,  bridges,  railnmtls,  quick 
trans|M>rtation  for  our  surplus  prcMlucts,  and  l>y  the  improvemiMit  of 
our  great  water  highwaiys,  cheap  trans|K>rtation  for  tlie.s*^  pnxhicts. 

These  an'  the  lines  ahmg  which  the  cMlucational  energies  of  this 

univorsitv  havo  Immmi  exerted  for  the  hist  twentv  veai-s. 

•  •  • 

IV.  THE  PLACE  OP  THE  UNTVURSITT  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM  OP  lOSSOURI. 

That  the  plare  for  the  university  is  at  the  head  of  the  Statt*  system 
of  ^duration  ats  a  vital  ami  vitalizing  part  thereof  is  a  fixe<l  fact.  The 
rnit<Hi  States  (*ongn\ss,  and  Harton,  <teyer,  K«>lliiis.  Latlinip,  Shan- 
non, llud.son.  Head,  I^iws,  Missouri  legislatun*s,  our  originators, 
found«»rs,  liM*ators,  organizers,  pnmiot<'rs,  iNMiefactors.  guanlians,  .ho 
design<Ml,  and  all  to  that  eml  wn>ught. 

Thonuis  Jefferson,  when  he  iNUimHl  the  complete  s\stem  of  public 

*Fr«>ui  tht*  R|ieeoh  o{  <ieii.  (Mon  (Ittitar  iiitrodiirin^  Hon.  St4'phen  B.  Elkins, 
Janea,  isso. 

f  From  an  o|)en  letter  uf  an  almnnuM  to  Thirty-first  (General  Assembly.  See 
Univemity  CataloKue,  ISSl-^i,  p.  vi  of  Appendix. 
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e<liH*ati()n  for  Vir;;iiiia  in  1771>,  whh  inspinMl  with  tho  hiHt<»ric  idea 
tluit  the  futi«*ti<»ii  of  H  university  on^lit  \o  In*  "'to  (*on(*entrat«  the 
int4*n<H*tual  niys.  and  tos4»nd  hark  tli«*  int<'nsifi4Ml  liy:lit  over  the  land.** 

Ilenrv  S.  ^iever.  when  hi*  |N*nn(Ml  the  aet  of  February  11,  1S;W,  waj* 
saturatinl  with  the  wisiioni  «if  JefTersonV  (nlueational  H}'8tem.  The 
Hiinie  idea  inspire*!  the  organizers,  promoters,  and  ^uanlians  of  this 
university  down  to  our  own  time.  This,  the  true  idea,  is  rising  now, 
ami  is  to  triumph,  lN*<*aus4*  it  is  the  l)urnin^  truth  in  pulilietHlueation. 
That  it  is  the  truth  germinal  of  a  healtliy,  vigorous  puhlie-stduKd  ayn- 
tem.  is  tlie  mi»st  solemn  eonvietion  of  the  iMlueators  and  stati^nien 
of  MissiMiri  1*his  id^si  «»f  a  ;;rad<Mi,  orpinieally  artitMihitiMi,  vitally 
unitiii  sehiN>!  system  for  Miss4>uri  is  one  of  those*  ^n*at  <Mlueational 
truths  whieh  i»verU*ap  eounty.  district,  and  party  lines  with  the  foree 
of  a  n*li^ous  eonvietion. 

'I*he  UHist  4iiMTiminatin^  IVus<^ian  historians  unh4*sitatiny:ly  iis(*rilM* 
"the  n*surn*<*t]on  of  I*russia.  of  Ctermany,  fnnn  the  pnifound  depthn 
of  humiliation  into  whieh  Itimaimrte  pluii^«Hi  her,  totlit*  n*s<dute  insti- 
tution hy  herstat4*smi*iiof  a  tlHirou^h«*4iueation  of  her  whole  |HH>ple  l»y 
an  all-|N*rvadin;;  eomm«ui-S4*h«M»i  system  whieh  earri«Hi  the  (thriM*)  \i\ 
t4t  every  ehild.  even  ill  tin*  humlilest  4*ot ;  l>y  hi^h  S4*h(M>ls  and  eollep^s 
for  more  advan<*4*4l  tnstruetion,  and  by  universities  for  aequisitionsof 
tlie  hiifliesl  and  most  e«>iii|>rehensive  onier."  Tliem*  M*h(Mils  shiwiy 
but  sun*ly  liftcMJ  up  that  maim«Ml  kin^rihmi  and  vitalixtMi  it.  They  an* 
to-daty  the  li^ht  and  life  of  that  Kinpin*,  whieh  has  within  mi  few 
y«*ars  aris«*n  in  e«»lossid  grandeur  and  assuni«*<l  a  pia4*<*  as  an  arldter 
of  tli«*  tifstinies  of  KurofN*.  Prussia  w«)n  in  that  short  but  in^at 
military  stru^v^h*  lMH*aus4*  she  hatd  a  brain  lN*hind  eaeh  liayonot. 

Th<*s4*  an*  fruits  «»f  ^mmI  s4di4M»ls  in  <H*rmany.  In  Ameriea  it  has 
lM*4*n  the  S4»«*n*t  of  th«*  t*<lueational  sueef*ss  of  New  Kn^land,  the  sec*r^>t 
of  a  fsi^er  whieh  has  spn*ad  its4*lf  over  the  eontinent.  It  is  tc^lay 
the  S4*4*n*t  «»f  the  e<luc*ational  suei*4*ss  of  .Miehipin.  Their  (M*h<N>lH 
havf  nourished  an«l  ^iven  stmlents  to  their  <*(>lle^es:  the  c(»llt*fci*s 
ha\e  «*le\ateil.  inspinMl.  and  ^iven  tea^diers  to  the  wdnsds,  until 
nou  tlii'ir  hiirlitT  irnides  are  what  their  <*ollejjes  thenis4*lv4*s  one«» 
wrn*. 

Miss4Miri*siNlueators  antl  statesmen,  though  fon*<sl  by  iht*  S4*ntiinent 
of  till*  |MHipl«*  ill  ls4:(  t4i  eurtail  J«*(Tersoirs  ef»mpn*hensive  synteni  of 
eihieatioii  uhieh  th«*  <ff«*y«*r  Ai*t  had  iii«*«>r|N>nit4*4l  into  the  lepil  «*(Mle 
of  Missouri  by  plin-kiii;;  out  tht*  aeademies  ami  the  eollet^*s,  never 
h»st  si;r||t  «»|'  t||«.  1*1111  ii«*4*t ion  uhieh  siilisists  in  iiatiin*  antl  shouhl  Im* 
kt*pt  up  b\  liiH  lM*tu«*4>ii  th«»  M'Venil  unides  of  eilueation  — the  diMriet 
M'hool.  Mm*  "liij^li  s4>h<Mil/*  ih<*  eolli*;;«*.  the  universit\ — iinitiiHl,  and 
y«*t  dul\  r«Minliiiat«H|      Th«*y  oIm*\«««1  J«*fTersinrs  lif«*-l«»n^  admonition, 

vi/.  '•  L«*t  M«»  k«*«'p  •iur  fve  si#»adil\  on  tin*  whoh*  svst«»m." 

1  •  •  • 
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V.  GIFTS  TO  THS  UNIVBRSITT  B7  THB  UNirBD  STATES  GOV- 
BRNBfBNT  (CONGRBSS).  B7  THE  STATE.  BY  THE  COUNTIES  OF 
BOONE  AND  PHELPS.   AND  BT  INDIVIDUAL  DONORS. 

Old  Heininary  fund,  from  the  ta'ant  in  1H'<H)  of  twotowushiiys  (40,0:M)  acres ) 
of  land  by  Con^resM,  sold  by  the  8tHt<;  in  IH.'iT)  for  $7().00<).  now  amouiit- 
inK  in  gross  to  ...  $122.  (HX) 

(iiftM  of  individualH  of  I^oone  Omnty.  in  order  to  Heeare  the  l<K:ation  of 
th<*  university,  made  in  the  year  IH  W        117,  WW 

A.  W.  Rollins  aid  fund  la  lHM|uest.  December  10,  1845,  by  Dr.  Anthony 
W.  Kollinn  to  aid  young  men  and  women  (»f  Boone  County  in  their 
education,  threi^-fourtlis  of  its  annual  in<  oine  placeil  at  the  disposiil  of 
the  president  of  the  university  lc»r  that  purpose,  and  one-fourth  of  its 
annual  income  to  lie  added  iO  the  principal,  which  was  oriidnally 
.sio,iH)0),  in  July  4.  IH-^y.  amounting  in  gross  to :W,UOO 

(ritt  of  Pheli»s  (.^ounty,  in  lands  and  buildings,  to  secure  mining  school  at 

Holla,  in  l«;o  .V),545 

M  sM>un  bonds  by  legislature,  March  20,  1n72 ItW, (K)0 

Missouri  lionds  by  legislature,  March  2\K  1872,  for  benefit  of  mining  school 
at  Rolla.  to  erect  and  e(|uip  its  building :r).  000 

Gift  of  Boone  County,  |80.0tN).  and  of  Columbia.  $10.(NM).  for  location  of 
agricultunil  college  at  university,  in  1870 90,0<H) 

By  act  of  the  legislature,  approvinl  21st  of  February.  1870,  the  Con- 
gressional land  grant  of  July  2,  18n2  (:i30.000  acrres  falhng  to  Missouri  as 
her  |M>rtion)  was  given  over  to  thecuratorsof  the  university  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  same 
for  a  s(*hool  ot  mint's,  at  KoUa,  Mo. 

I'p  to  July  I,  Is^U,  270.000 acres  of  these  huidshad  l>een  sold  for  .^^2.000, 
l(M\ing,  on  that  day.  about  (K),tN)0  acres  of  these  lands  yet  to  Ih)  dis- 
postMl  ot  ..  :U2.000 

<fitt  by  the  Icgishiture.  March  11,  18157.  for  rebuilding  the  ])rt»sideiit*s 
house,  which  had  l»ecn  de>troy«*d  by  fire 1(»,(KK) 

(iift  by  J.  L.  Stephens,  April  \K  l**or,  to  establish  "Stephens  n.edal,"a 
prize  to  IkwI  orator  on  commencement  day 500 

(lift  by  Charies  I>a.Hchel  of  a  miniature  steam  engine.  mannfa(*turtMl  by 
hims<'it  and  in  go«Ml  working  onler,  to  establish  th««  "  Daschel  prize," 
to  lie  awarded  annually  for  excellence  in  physics 

Gift  by  D.  K.  Mc Anally,  jr..  on  May  :n,  1HJ^>,  to  establish  the  -  McAnally 
pnxe  tor  English,"  to  lie  awarded  annually,  a  gold  medal,  the  income 
on  the  gift  of  200 

(lilt  by  I'n'sident  S.  s.  Laws,  on  May  'M,  1*W0.  of  the  new  teh»s4o;K»  and 
the  new  obHervator> .     Tiufse  donations  cost  lYesident  L:iw.h  ^I.imiO 

( ash  out  of  his  own  ]>rivate  means 4,000 

NiimeniUH  t4*miH>rary  prize's  have  lM*en  given  by  diff«Tent  |N'rs<ins. 

<  fift  by  Hon.  James  S.  Kollin4. through  his  heirs,  of  $rt.(NM)  cash,  to  endow 
(•  s4holar8hi|is.  one  in  each  of  the  colleg«'S  of  arts,  of  s<*ienc«*.  of  a^^ri- 
culiure  an<l  the  m**i*hanic  arts,  of  law,  of  medicine,  and  of  engine«'ring         ((,  0(N) 

Gift  by  the  thirty-Mnmnd  general  assembly,  March  2:t,  l><s;,  to  enlarge 
and  improve  the  main  university  building ltM),000 

Gift  by  the  thirty  third  g«*neral  assembly,  to  finish  and  furnish  the  main 
university  building 25. 000 

(ffifts  by  the  thirty-fourth  general  assemlily  to  the  university— 

for  fin*  apparatus  2, 780 

for  law  library a,Oiio 

for  balance  on  elei'tric-light  plant 2, 761 
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Gifts  by  the  thirty-foortb  Kt*iieral  aHMetnbly  to  th(>  unifcrnity— Continnad. 

for  enlmrgiDK  caiupaH      $8,  tOO 

for  furniture  for  Athauii^au  So<-iety                                       .....  5U0 

for  furnitun*  for  V.  L.  Society                                                       ....  500 

for  new  donuituriert  on  ciunpuH   80.  UUl 

for  agricultnnil  luirns,  etc                                     24, 7TM 

(lift  by  Hon.  .1.  S.  RoIHum,  for  the  nniverAity,  h  lHr<e  n*'W  lM*lI-'the  one 

in  inie  n«»w  ulnly  I.  lw**J) ....                 i^uo 

VI.  PBRMAHBNT    AND   FIXED  OBlfBRAL    BNDOWMENTd  OF  THC 

UNIVBR8ITT. 

A.    NnNI»|t(>l»l'<TIVK   KMmiWMKXTS. 

Sixty  thoui«jiii(l  a(*n»s  of  lami,  th«*  n*inaiii(l(*r  (iinsolti  in  lSSi»)  of  tlu* 
:}:M)jnm»  arn*s  of  the*  (  <Mmri*ssional  lan<l  ^rant  of  July  2,  isirj. 

Vk       iMtoni^TIVK     K.VhoWMKNTS      FROM      WHU'H      THK      r.N'IVKKSiTY 

DKKIVKs  \   Trksknt  I^EVKXVK. 

iMUil  liv  4*iiii«n*«M  lu  l*c^*.  ••M  <M'roiiiairy  faml,  At  n  |M*r  *t*nx  tVZi  ••!*  $*.  -tfi 

lli«Miuri  i«iti<l<«.  I»y  )c»{i»ltttt)r««  ••(  th**  >Utf  M«r(*ti  :9*.  l^*?:!.  n«*w  mmiii 

ik«r>  fiiD'l.  at  .*!  |mt  <*^iit  ... !■»,<■»»  .'ijni 

PnH'^-«-«ti  <•(  iwl«  iif  V^tMtii  «•  n— or  tlM>:CiMii»»i*rcifir  Uiid  dmiatiMl  l»y 
I  «Miirri*iM  July  :f  lioki.  f^'r  "t-^Af-tf*^  **t  Mfri«-nltun*aii(l  tlm  aitH^htttiic 
artJt.  '  liiTi*»t*il  111     st<«it*  i->>r:irt«*jitt^  of  tiiil«'biiMliifMi."  at  A  itt*r  «*«*tit 
Tbivf  fourtbo  to  AKri«-ultural  ami  3l«<i.*liani«'al  (*«iU«ir«*at  <  ••luiiilna  :;U.(0»  ll.Till 

(^M^foortti  tor<i*b<«ili*l  Mitifvat  K«tlla  >.iiii  t.iui 

Total  <tt  flxiHl  f  n*)owui**iit»  yi«>Miuic  iD«'<ittto  f«tr  l^•ll••ral  uni%-4>riity 

purpniM                                                 .VU.itl'                  .     . 

Ti*C«l  annual  lof^iiu**  on  Mim«*  to  uiiivt>rHity  at  (*<>luiubia                      . .  :S4.«fili 

Total  aaoual  lui^nu**  *m  naiu«*  to  uulvvntlty  mmtiiic  •>•  h«n»l  at  Kolla  •i.Viii 

T'ttal  annual  iiiftitiH'  'H*  «*n<lowin«*nt<*  of  tli««  uni%'««r»ity  f«»r  tr**ii«*ral 
|Mir|ii*Mi«t  in  all  h»T  tlr|wrtnH*ut<«  ...  SfT.VSD 


Oh  Jiilv  4,  Isvi,  ih«*  wholr  proiNTtvof  th«»  iiiiivtM-sitv  niav  Im»  Mafflv 
M*l  ilo^n  a.H  ftl.ItMi.iHN),  «>f  Hhirh  il!«  «*anii>iis4*s,  bniblin^s,  farm  of  i;|o 
a<'n*s,  lil>rari«**«,  niiisiMniiN.  lalMiralorirn,  olim^rvatorv.  an«l  othi^r  t<M«-h- 
in^applian<*4*?«  may  In*  |iiit  at  ^454,(11  ni,  it^i»4»jMM»arii*Nor  iminoIiI  UimU 
at  A7:.*,n*"»,  an<l  its  pnNliirtivt*  4-n«lowmcnt.s  at  j^.VUJ"«». 

To  thin  ^kHi'h  of  th<*  .Mi*vHoiiri  Stat«*  rhi\erNity  it  i.s  ]»ro|M*r  to 
Np|N*ii<l  th«*  nani«\H  of  tht*  pn*si(|t*nlN  who  from  tht*  lN»;cintiin;;  havt* 
pn«^i*ltH|  o\«»r  the  siiri*#*Hf»i\i»  iMuinlsof  4*nrat4irs.     Tht\v  an^an  follows: 

T«Tin  of  arrrlrt* 

|*iv<*i«l<*nt 

lb-lC»"       KimImI 

William  •*•■•>? t       »<■•  li*»» 

TIixiiumM    Allrti  IfMit  IH^I 

J..hii'«la'b  1M:I  iMt 

Warnn  W.—1*k»  I*^!  ',  lM» 

I  «;••»•  s  M<-fk«*  l"^  K't* 

K   U  l%lnwr  .                                              Kf*  '  l»ttl 

«al«">»>*   •*i-.n*'  1*^'**  1^'** 

I*  II    M'  Ur^U-  I'*'*  l*** 

W    II  All.  o  1^'  I'*! 

Th^'fiiA*  H    All-n  i*^**  I** 

Jam* « **   K«i4;it.»  !*•'•  !*•• 

K.   W   •*?t.j^.h*-ii»  l"^  l«»*J 

W*  l^4■•  \nuiiati  l»T 

JtAti  i1mt«4i  ...  I**^  I    ... 
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LIST  OF  OFFICERS  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT,  UP  TO  JULY  4,  1889,  IN 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 

Amiculture— (i.  C.  Swallow,  Scott  Hayes,  S.  M.  Tracy,  .1.  W.  Sanborn. 

Anatomy—E.  H.  LeftinKweU,  A.  Litton,  Q.  C.  SMrallow,  J.  Lock,  J.  G.  Norwood* 
T.  A.  AraoM.  W.  Mow.  Jo.  N.  McDowell.  C.  W.  Stephens,  J.  T.  Hotlgen.  L.  T. 
IVm.  C.  A.  Tmia 

AiH'ifiit lanKuaKt'  -G.  ( '.  !*ratt.  ii,  H.  Matthews.  J.  Packer,  A.  (4. Wilkison.  (See 
Latin  and  (4nvk.) 

Art— Gen.  George  C.  Bingham,  Connul  Diehl. 

Am  ronomy—  { See  MathematicH ) . 

Ik)tany-(i.  C.  Swallow,  S.  Hayes,  S.  M.  Trai*y.  (4.  D.  Pnrinton. 

rhainnan  of  facnlty— J.  H.  Lathrop.  G.  H.  Matthews. 

Chemistry— E.  H.  Leffingwell.  A.  Litton,  G.  C.  Swallow,  John  Lock,  J.  G.  Nor- 
w.mkI.  p.  Schweitzer,  J.  J.  Haclen.  C.  L.  Speyers,  A.  E.  Hopson,  C.  O.  Curtnian. 

lVans"Aia*icnltnral  facnlty,G.  C.  Swallow,  J.  W.  Sanborn:  Engineering  fac- 
ulty. T.  J.  Lowry:  Law  facnlty,  P.  Bliss:  Medical  faculty.  J.  (K  Norwocxl,  J.  S. 
Morris:  Normal  faculty.  E.  L.  Ripley,  G.  C.  Bibb,  D.  R.  McAnally,E.  A.  Allen. 

Denionstiator  in  anatomy ~J.  H.  Duncan.  W.  Moss.  C  A.  Todd.  J.  T.  Hodgen, 
C.  \V.  Stevens. 

DiMeases  of  women  and  children— A.  W.  McAlester,  S.  G.  Moses,  T.  Barbour, 
(t.  M.  B.  Manghs. 

Drawing— W.  Alexander,  E.  L.  Ripley,  Conrad  Diehl. 

KUxution-O.  Root,  J.  K.  Hosmer,  S.  S.  Hamill,  W.  H.  Cole. 

Engineering— W.  W.  Hudson.  R.  W.  Johnson,  J.  W.  McMurray,  T.  .1.  Lowry. 

English  literature— R.  S.  Thomiis.S.  Price,  J.  J.  Jacobs,  J.  H.  Lathrop.  J.  V.C. 
Karnes.  L.  G.  Drury,  L.  B.  Williams.  G.  M.  Catron.  O.  Root.  (See  English  and 
history. 

Knglish  and  history— J.  \V.  Allx^rt.  J.  K.  Hosmer.  S.  S.  Hamill,  W.  H.  Cole 
and  1).  R.  McAnally,  E.  A.  Allen. 

KntonM>K)gy--S.  M.  Tracy. 

( fi"ology— I  Set*  Mineralogy ). 

<teruian  and  French-  I.  Ilainer.  A.  G.  Wilkison.  H.  N.  Rss,  O.  R(H>t.  Miss  M.  B. 
Rea<l.  .1.  W.  Al>ert.  B.  S.  Newland,  A.  Meyrowitz.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Fuller.  J.  S.  Bhick- 
Well.  B.  F.  HofTnian. 

Greek  S.  Pri<-e.  L.  B  Williams,  J.  V.  C.  Karnes.  J.  M.  Lt^mard,  A.  F.  Fleet, 
W.  E.  Coons. 

Hfhr»'W  and  Semitic  literature— A.  Meyrowitz.  J.  S.  Bla<kwell. 

I^inguage— W.  C.  Shields. 

Latin  -W.  C.  Shields,  J.  W.  Cowgill,  D.  W.  B.  Kurtz.  E.  H.  Twining.  W.  S. 
Pnitt.  M.  M.  Fisher.  J.  i\  Jones  rassist.).     (See  also  Ancient  language). 

l-;iw,  in  law  school— J.  H.  Overall,  B.  Gordon,  P.  Bliss.  R.  Fagan.  W.  J.  Babb, 
K.  P.  Blair.  C.  G.  Tietlemann.  J.  A.  Yantis. 

Law.  ethics,  and  ]H>litical  ecomimy — J.  H.  Lathrop,  J.  Shannon.  J.  J.  Jacobs, 
li  I  \  M  inor.     { Set*  Mental,  moral,  and  {lolitical  philosophy:  also  Political  economy. ) 

Ltrdirt^s— Entfiniol<igy.  C.  V.  Riley;  Law,  S.  Treat.  A.  Krekel.  H.  S.  Kelley, 
( >  <«uitar.  S.  D.  Thoni|i8on:  veterinary  surgery,  H.  J.  Detmers,  L.  J.  Smith;  Engi- 
i.v  ring.  G.  C.  Pratt.  V.  C.  Yantis,  J.'  B.  Eads.  C.  R.  Snter. 

Libranaus— R.  S.  Thomas.  B.  S.  Heail.  E.  T.  Fristoe.  J.  (4.  Norwood.  S.  Hayes, 
.1.  11.  Drnmmond,  J.  W.  Monser. 

Mat4»ria  m<Mlira  -  A.  W.  McAlester,  J.  H.  Duncan,  R.  F.  Barret,  W.  M.  Mo- 
Pheti*rs.  J.  P.  Kingsley. 

Mathematics  and  astnmoniy— W.  W.  Ilndsoi'.  B.  S.  H»>ad,  E.  T.  Fristoe,  J. 
Ficklin.  W.  H.  Smith.  T.  .1.  I^iwry  a^^tronomic.il  oliservatorv).  «S»^  Mechanical 
philosophy. .» 
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Math«nuitk»— AflriHtant,  R.  A.  Qniiit.  H.  N.  Ems  L.  (}.  Drary,  J.  W.  Cowgill. 
D.  W.  a  Kurtz.  W.  A.  ('aathurn.  W.  C.  Tindall. 
Me<lical  juriM|irnd(*ni'e— J.  G.  Norwood.  R.  F.  Barret,  A.  Hopnon. 
M*'iital.  moral,  and  ]K>Htical  philosophy  -D.  Rt^d.     (At*«  Metaphjralcii. > 
Metaphyntfi— R.  S.  Thomas.  J.  J.  Jai-obn.  B.  B.  Minor,  .T.  H.  Lathrop.  8.  S. 

Military  Hi*i««n«v  and  tm-ticM— (ieii.  R.  W.  .lohniion.  ('apt.  R.  B.  Wade.  Ifaj.  J. 
W.  McMurray.  Li««iit.  F.  P.  Blair.  Lieut.  J.  J.  Ha-lfii.  Li«ut  E.  H.  Crowdar.  Lieut. 
B  B.  Btirk. 

Min«*ral<>Ky  a"^  Kf^tl'i^y—l^-  H.  LeffiiiKwell.  A.  Litton,  (i.  C  Swallow,  J.  Lock. 
J.  (f.  N«irw()od,  J.  W.  SiM*iK-(>r.  <t.  C  Broadhead. 

Natural  science — (t.  M.  Catron.  J.  G.  NnrwiMxl. 

N<»ruial— S.  Pnte.  E.  H.  Ilaight,  D.  \V.  B.  Kurtz.     (See  PedaK'oiO') 

PtfdaccoK y  < nee  Normal  -  E.  L.  Ripley.  G.  <\  Bibb.  D.  R.  McAnally,  E.  A.  Allen. 

Phyitii-fc— W.  H.  HiidH<*n.  K.  T.  Fri-^tiie.  .T.  G.  Norwttod,  B.  F.  Thomaa,  W.  Bl 
Smith.  M.  ThomiMon.  M.  L.  Li|K*oi»mb:  aMiir«tant  (iroftiwoni,  T.  J.  Lowry.  W.  H. 
S-hiienuann,  A.  A.  Fuller. 

Phviiiology-E.  H.  Lefllnfrwell.  A.  Litton.  G.  C.  Swallow.  .1.  Lock.  J.  Q.  N<»r- 
wiMid.  J.  H.  Duncan,  W««dBi»n  M^mh.  R.  F.  Barret,  G.  Bremer. 

PomoI«>icy  and  forestry    (HnyrKe  llimmaun. 

l*ractioe  i>f  nie«ltcine— T.  A.  Arnold.  J.  II.  Duncan,  J.  F.  Hanna,  J.  8.  Moore. 
P.  (K  RobiuMrti. 

Ih-t^ident  J.  H.  Lathnip.  W.  W.  HudM»n.  J.  Shannon,  G.  H.  Mattliews.  B.  EL 
Minor.  .T.  H.  Lathrop.  iK  Read.  S.  8.  Laws. 

IVimary  inntructorH  \V.  II.  Buckner.  W.  A.  Thomiiaon,  W.  C.  Dawaon.  Miaa 
M.  B.  Reail.  J.  G.  Ander<«.m.  E.  Penter.  Miim  L.  M.  Wylie.  Mim  S.  A.  Ware.  Mii« 
L.  (fillette.  W.  L.  IVatt.  <*.  L.  Buckma<iter.  Mitu  L.  B4'<lford. 

Prinniial  primary  dffiartment  -J.  •!.  Sean^v,  i\  II.  l^rowell.  Mra.  C  Ripley. 

.Secretary.  iiin«*e  i^C— o.  Root.  (}.  C.  Swallow.  E.  H.  Twining,  Paul Schweitaer. 
T.  .1.  l>»wry.  J.  C".  Jon<*H. 

SnrK«'ry  A.  W.  lfcAk>i*ttr.  .1.  G.  Broonn- >lectur«-r).  .1.  N.  McDowell,  Jamea 
McUiwell.  J.  T.  Ilodtcen.  P.  TnhoUki*.  T.  F.  Prewitt. 

Vet«'rinary  ti-ieni-e— l*aul  Pa^iuin. 

OUtetricH'T.  Barlioiir.  S.  H.  MoneH.  G.  M.  B.  Manichn.  c».  A.  Moee*.  A.  W. 
Mc  A  letter. 

S4-|1(M)L  OF  MINI->  .\T  ROLLA.  Mo..  F^^TABLlSHED  IhT^ 

Kvuliy 

«  tukrl*<«  P  Willuiiu*  A    M    Pti   1»  .  ilirtN-tor.  |ir«»fr«*Mir  K*-n<*nil  rhriiiii*al  tnriAl 

JAfiM-tt  W  Ai>-rl  |>r<'f*>-*"r  •  ml  ••iiiru.,-«*riiiir  »ii<l  «lr»«iiiic 

Si-l«itiW    Ali*-fi  A    H    |>ri*r*«»-<r  |iir<-iii«i|i«-iiiatN-«  <«- ri*t4r%  rai-ult>  .  r««»llCiiMl 

Wir.Miii  K  ftl«-iiri  M    I*    i>r- •'•-«*• -r  »ii«l' luy  i'li>»i"I**,:>    »iiif  h)!;!**!!** 

Wii'.iaiii  I  ••tii  h  itt*trii<  !•  r  iii  KiiiTii^li 

.Iftiii  II   t*iJ   \x*'tmrijkii  ... 

<•«'••   t*   Kii)*-r^  ii    |ir>  r>-««>r  •  t\  .1  aiiil  ininiittf  •■ii»'ii«-«  t itiK 

H'tU-rt  W   |t>>t>tii«i    A    M    I'll   I*    |frf;**<^'r  Ki>Kli*t'   -"^  rf|«ry  i«f  f»t-iiltjr 

Jann*^   \ -tr  ti«   a<»«:«tAi.t  |  ri>f«*^-<'r  iii.«f  h**fnatii  %  iifirAttaii 

AIiih>ik1W   lUr*-    M   K    **«;*t<Uil  in  |'r*-|4ir»t«ir)  lU-iairttiH'iil  «fifl  «-|H-nit*-«l  Ul* 

\mt\  (    •urt  \rfiiti*   |ir< if •-«•»•  ir  of  iikAtt>>-fii«ti«-«  mi<t  lii'r«ruiti 

«  Iki-  K   >>Vbi*  I     V.     M  K  iltr*^  t- r.  |tr<>f*^M>r«nA4tiH  •!  •lii'niiMtry 

K^lviit  J  J -I .ft    A'l^'iti*  t  i'r"f<<«Mir  ••f  ni«ih«*iiuiiii-«.  liKr»run 

Ml**  I     'r*  li' r>  Wliii;i*^  a—i-t.^rit  |ir*-i«rAtfr\  iir]  ar^iitt-iit 

T  «■   Tri-.M  *•  T  y.    mt\juu*-x  ir-4*-^^  r  -f  tiMth«-fnati<-^ 

l*r>r   /.    Wh 'iLt   A   M    I.I.   II  .  pn'ffVitr  of  fiiatrK-matii-^ 

J    M    M   rr\n    \    M     |ir*>f*""M.r '•!  |>h%  •!•-•  All  I  r.4f  ura.  Iii»ttirr 

Vkl<-r':A f:k-.ntr  aoMlPtanI  1*1  I  •'•-|Mtrit'ir%  ilt-tiartiiirat  

I'   |)  W   K^i-'fi   It  <    |*nrf**^-r  •  r  •tt.ki  i«>Tiiait  • 

W    H   I  Urk.  It    H     a<«i|*t«iit   lit  tiia*h>  fitatl*^  aii<)  •  In  iii»*tr>  .  Mt«l  MTTwUkty  vt 
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Chapter   II. 

CENTRAL  (OLLEOK,  FAYETTE,   MIKHOIRI 


My  T.  Brrry  Smith. 


XHTRODUCnON. 

It  ma}'  l>e  Haid,  rh  far  hh  hiiiuaD  ex|)erion(v  goeH,  that  ''every  eon- 
Neqtient  has  iU  antecetlentH/*  This  ih  true  of  Central  Ck)llege,  and  in 
order  that  the  Htory  of  theHC  interesting  antecetlents  may  ho  pre- 
Her>'ed  and  give  adde<l  interest  to  the  history  of  the  institution  itself,  it 
is  deeme<l  proper  to  preface  a  sketch  of  the  college  with  an  outline  of 
eilucational  matters,  both  in  Fayette  and  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  in  Missouri. 

We  have  no  written  documents  regarding  iMiucational  work  in 
Fayette  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  years  agi),  but  we  do  have  the  memo- 
ries of  hale,  though  gray-head(M],  men  who  yet  abide  with  us,  and 
fmni  them  many  interesting  facts  have  Innmi  obtaintHl. 

From  some  reooUections  fumishe<l  by  Judge  A.  J.  llenuhm  the 
following  is  quote<l: 

When  I  came  to  Fayette  in  \8^  there  was  a  2-room.  l-story  brick  building  jiist 
a  little  south  and  west  of  where  Central  now  stands,  called  Fayette  Academy. 
Archibald  Patterson,  a  man  of  classical  attainmentH  and  quite  snc*c*e8sfnl  rm  a 
tea(*her,  was  in  charge.  To  him  Fayette  and  the  county  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
His  great  ambition  was  to  have  here  a  college  of  high  grade,  and  he  ]abore<l  asKid- 
uously  to  that  end.  Doubtless  largely  throngh  bin  influence  a  more  imposing 
edifice  than  his  little  red  nchoolhouse  wa^  begun  on  the  nite  where  Ontral  Tollege 
stands  to-day.  The  work  iirogreruied  slowly,  and  was  not  entirely  completed  when 
in  February,  XXIS,  the  building  caught  fire  from  a  stove  on  the  first  floor  Jind  was 
burned.  Subscription  liMts  were  prepared  and  (*irculate<l,  money  subscribed,  and 
in  process  of  time  contracts  were  made  and  the  work  of  rebuilding  commence<l. 


The  work  on  the  building  above  n»ferre<l  to — 2  st^jries,  with  4  imfxis- 
ing  c<dumns  in  fmnt — was  pushed  to  external  completion  alM>ut  the 
year  1H4U,  U'cause  it  was  about  that  time  that  the  State  of  Missouri 
a<lvertise<l  for  bids  for  the  location  of  her  State  university.  Howard 
l*ount>%  of  whieh  Fayette  is  the  capital,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
<fMiti*Ht  for  l4M*ation,  and  made  a  larg<^  Iml  ($!4,<MM)).  11h»  «*itizens  of 
ll.Vi— No.  '2 4  « 
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FnyiMti*,  forfrsi*<Miiir  tin*  [>ur|NiM'  of  11h»  State  and  hoping  to  wH.*ure  th«» 
lfM*atioii  of  tho  iiiiiv<»rsity.  )ia«i  ;;ivrii  f n*4'l y  of  t1if*ir  iiH*aiis  to  (*i>iiiplot4* 
a  Mately  hiiihliii^  as  an  a4l<litioiial  iii<lii<*<*iii<*i)t.  Tht*  1io|HHl-for  oiid 
was  not  attain4*4l.*  The  prize  was  iMirne  otT  by  a  neiglilN>riug  county 
(lUMini*),  as  a|»|N*ars  in  the  history  of  the  State  university. 

Aft«*r  that  the  work  on  the  huihlin^  hi^;;<Mi,  antl  the  interior  work 
was  not  all  «lonewlien  tlieeontraet4)rs  had  it  sohlon  HtHvuilM^rri,  1S44. 
It  ff*ll  into  the  hands  of  (apt.  William  I).  Swinney,  an  enterprising; 
eitixen  of  llowanl  County.  I>y  whom,  in  eoursi*  of  time,  it  waa  trans- 
ferriHi  under  m«ist  ^^enerous  e^mditions  t4>  the  MethcNlist  KpiHco|Mil 
I'hureh,  Suith,  for  s4*1hm>1  pur|>os4*s. 

In  the  meantime  Profe.ssor  Patterson  hail  iM'enealhMl  to  other  fieUlH 
of  lalMir  and  had  left  Fayette,  lie  went  first  to  Palmyni,  to  Marion 
C'ollep*,  whieh  was  shortly  aft4*rwanis  rf*move<l  to  Le.\in);ton,  and  wrh 
tninsferriNl  with  it.f 

In  tht*  fall  of  1S44  the  d«N>rs  of  the  little  retl  M*h<M»lhousc*  wen*  aioiiii 
thn»wn  o|MMi  and  a  s4*hool  was  1h*^uii  with  only  7  pupils,  whieh  wa^i 
dc'stiniil  to  lNM*iime  the  mother  of  the  J  n>llep»s  that  Htan<l  in  Fayette^ 
t«Mla\    -C*entral,  and  llowanl  Female. 

••  William  T.  Lueky,  just  ^riMluat^M]  fnun  MeKondns*  Collejre,  I^diH- 
ni»n.  111.,  eame  with  his  youn^  wife,  .Mary  S4*arritt,  to  Fayette  in  the 
HUmmer  «»f  1x44,  Imth  animattnl  l>y  an  inteiim*  desin*  to  do  honorabU* 
ami  Christian  work.  lie  taught  hiselass4>s  liyday,  and  during;  lelftiin* 
hours  and  «»flen  l>y  ni^ht  assist^nl  to  eomplete  the  <-ollo^e  buildini;. 
Tht*  fiier^y  and  |mi<*tieal  niana;;ement  whieh  .Mr.  Lueky  i^ave  this 
M*h«M»l  HiNtn  iMin*  its  fruit,  and  in  h^s  than  two  years  theohl  buildin|(« 
n»omy  as  it  ^as,  was  thmnifiNl  with  students,  and  the  family  a«*t*4>m- 
m«MljitifiiiH  of  tht*  t«iwn  an<l  vieinity  wen*  fully  taxtnl  to  acH^ommmlalo 
pupils  fn»m  abnMi«l.**t  ^^^'-  I'lX'ky  had  lKM*n  jointMl  en*  this  by  hiH 
l>r<»tht*r-in-law.  Nathan  S«*arritt.a  man  tleMineti  t4»  play  an  ini|M>rtAnt 
fiart  in  ttlurational  matters  in  Fayelte  ami  tti  iMMMime  the  first  preni- 
tlfut  of  Cfutnil  (*olh*i:e.     They  tir^aniKtHl  llowanl  IliKh  S4*houl. 

Oil  t  N*tolMT  t>,  1*^17.  tht*  lappTe  builtlin^r  and  its  ^nuimlH  wen*  «^n- 
\eyttl  l>y  Captain  >winney  and  wiff  to  Wesh*y  S.  Cvn^Mi,  JtMeph 
SfafN.  Th<»mai*«  .l<ihns  m.  .Vndn*%%  MonnN*,  ami  Abitd  l«4H»nanl,  aa  joint 
tfUaiitH,  ill  triiHt  for  a  piiblii*  institiititin  <»f  learniu;;.  t«»  In*  under  the 

*  Ibv.tuiw.  *M  '%>*  «*r«di)'ly  <*t.itf«l  by  *2  *»U\  <-iM^«*ii«  <if  Favfttt*.  tli«M'ouiuii«ioiieriatt 
tb«*  rikiul  fr>*iii  K.iyi*tt'*  t«i  ('oluiubia  w«*r«>  met  I'V  iii«*n  froui  litMmt*.  whci  foQnd  oaf 
what  lli»w.tr<1  h.iil  •iib*>«  nltf*  i.  aiel  hiirr  t*«|  li.u*knnfl  iiifn^uMd  tht«)r  owiiiiQbi(*ri|»' 
ti<ai  «ii«»u«;h  til  Iw'ut  Il«iu-.ir<l 

*T)tiH  tiifltu  lit  loll  w.i«  til**  |trtMi««if<w*jir  of  what  i**  now  known  am  Ceiitnd  Fmiale 
<'>ill««L;''.  U«arin;;  th  -  «itiif  r-l.it ion  t«i  M«^huili«in  in  .\Iii»*«i:ir  tliat  Cfnlml  (\»llc||« 
tlifr  n  H-  :i  iii.il**  •'h'Mil  ( '•■n?r«l  KeiiiAli*  <  'ol ;«')(••  h  a  ^'Ii'm*!  of  hiKh  Krmle,  fo  w*4l 
niiii|i|i*Hl  with  liuiMintc^  .in>l  a|t|»h.ftii(««.  t* iii|»lnyi«  a  lar^r  an<l  ah'**  fm^tiltT,  luMi  m 
full  atti*ii«lanc-e.  ainl  itilo-.ti;:  vn-t'ilfnt  work  in  tli«- i*aii<-«' of  Chrmtinn  «««liioiUcm. 

:  Kr»»iii  thf  .i«liln-«  iif  R«-v  t'.  W.  l*riii*lH-fi.  «l*iivfn««l  at  tht-  (*«»nier-»titt«  lajriair 
iif  ( Vi:i**n  ir>  4  h-H"  I  ;n  1**^  . 
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control  and  j^>vornnient  o(  the  conference  of  the  MethcKlist  Kpis<*o|>Hl 
duir'ch,  South,  in  MinHouri.  The  Howard  High  S<»hool  of  Lucky  and 
Scarritt  was  transferriMl  into  the  new  organization,  and  thuH  l>ecHme 
ichMitified  with  the  interest.s  of  Southern  MethtMlisni  in  the  State,  and 
licnce  *Mlic  mother  of  both  Central  College  and  of  Ilowanl  Female 
College/'  In  the  prognvss  and  git»wth  of  Ilowanl  High  Schcnd  Pn)- 
fessor  !<.ucky  haul  a  nobh»  Iwind  of  coworkers. 

Prof«»ssor  Pritchett  saiys:  **It  was  a  striking  in<lication  of  the  foiv- 
sight  and  administrative  ability  of  Mr.  l^ucky  that  so  early  he  caUcd 
ai*ound  him,  and  unitinl  heart  and  hand  in  this  work,  such  men  as 
lion.  Abiel  Li»onanl,  !l<m.  JoM^ph  Davis,  ClailK)rnc  F.  Jackson,  Sam- 
uel C.  Major,  Henry  \V.  Kring,  Dr.  John  A.  TallM)t,  Rev.  Thomas 
Johnson,  Hev.  Andn'w  Monnn',  Rowland  Hughes,  Adam  llendrix, 
Francis  K.  Williams,  and  C.  C.  1*.  Hill.  He  nu^ntions  also,  as  con- 
tem|)orari<»s  or  succ«»ssors  to  these,  (ten.  John  U.  Clark,  Judge  Alfn»d 
\V.  Morrison,  Amli*ew  J.  Herndiui,  and  G.  M.  B.  Maughs,  M.  D. 

Again,  he  says:  **I  haveoft^Mi  heard  it  siud,  to  thecnnlit  of  Fayette 
and  vicinity,  that  it  is  a  unit  for  its  s<*hools,  and  this  unanimity  of 
f«'elingan<l  a<*tion  is  due  in  no  small  <legree  to  the  |x»rs(mal  and  s(K*ial 
position  of  the  men  who  watched  over  this  school  more  than  thirty 
years  ago." 

AlM)ut  ISIS  Mr.  S<*arritt  ivtinnl  from  the  s<*liool  to  enter  Uh»  jK»tive 
ministry,  an<l  Prof.  William  T.  Davis  iK'came  eonnecte<l  with  the 
work  of  edu<*aition  in  Fayette.  The  sch<M>l  continuiHi  to  grow  in 
favor,  l)oth  at  home  and  abnm<L  an<l  outgrew  all  others  in  the  State, 
insomuf*h  that  tln»n»  was  pre.s.sing  ntH^I  for  hunger  actMimnuKlations  for 
tea«'hiug  and  for  iMtanling.  In  IS.M  Rev.  C.  W.  Pritchett  iN'came 
conneetfHl  with  Howanl  High  ScIhmiI,  and  he  says:  **About  1S52  the 
srlKxil  wais  very  pn>H|H»r<»us,  having  an  annual  enrollment  of  about 
XtO  pupils.** 

In  Septf»mlH»r,  isril,  the  Mis.s4iuri  Confen»n<*e  met  ait  Fayette  in 
annual  session,  Hi.shop  CafM'*^  presiding,  and  iN^came  better 
aietpminted  with  the  goiwl  name  of  Howanl  High  Sch<N>l,  the  pn>iK'rty 
of  which,  ais  we  have  aln»aidy  .seen,  haid  Ikmmi  conveye<l  to  certain 
joint  tenants,  in  trust,  fi>rthe  Meth<Mli.st  Kpisc*oi>al  (*hurch.  South.  So 
t'a\<»ralily  impivssiMl  wais  the  confen»nce  that  Rev.  J.  F.  Riggs  was 
ai|>pointed  a  s|N'<*ial  aigeiit  to  rai.st*  funds  t<i  1m'  us<m1  in  the  erection  of 
a  boarding  house.  This  housi*  was  built  in  lsr>L\  and  in  the  fall  of 
K}'.)  President  Lueky,  with  faimily  and  a  largi»  numlN*r  of  iNmnlers, 
wa^  domi<Ml4Ml  in  it.  It  constitutes  ait  the  pn^si'ut  daiti*  the  fnuit 
|Nirtion  of  Howanl  Fenmle  College. 

I>ut  out  f>f  the  eonfen*nct»  of  IS.*)!  ami  the  f(;nnal  aietion  taken  in 
reganl  to  the  imnuMliate  faieilities  <if  Howanl  High  S<*h<M>l,  there  grew 
impuls<*stomonM*xtend4Ml  action  in  iMlucaiticuml  maittersin  thelliurcli. 
A  general  educational  <*fm  vent  ion  of  the  whole  MethiMlist  Chundi, 
South,  in  Missouri,  \\ais  convcneil  in  theeity  of  St.  I^aiis  on  the  l*ith 
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<laiy  of  April.  l^.V'i.  Two  days  won*  s|NMit  in  <lis<Missiii^  tin*  l(M*atioii 
of  till*  iii*u  4Mill<*;;r.  uliirli  uas  lo  In*  ''ail  instil iitioii  of  Irarnin);  of  the 
lii;;li«*st  onU»r.** 

Tin*  -  sit4»s  lN*fnn*  tlh*4-oiiv(*ntion  wi»n»  Ilowanl  lli^li  S<*I|(niI,  at  Fay- 
«Mt«\  and  St.  Charlfs  (*ol]c;ri\  at  St.  diarlrs.  Mo.  Tin'  latter  ]ia«l 
nniiiy  ad\anta:;«*s  in  tin*  diMMission.  It  was  an  old-i^stabHslnnl  wIuniK 
ha\in^  )mm«ii  pniJ4M*t«*i|  in  \^:\'j  or  is:t:{.*  and  formally  o|N'n<*d  in  isiti;, 
Willi  I'rof.  Jolin  II.  Fitddin^  as  first  pr«*sid«Mit. 

It  had.  lM*sid«*s  huildin^s  and  ^rrounds,  a  considrralih*  nurhMis  of 
an  t*n«lo^nM*nt  fnnd.  t*onti;;nons  to  St.  I^niis,  wln^ni*!'  it  was<*X|N'<*t4Ml 
till*  Inilk  of  ni«>n«*\<*il  ;;ifts  and  lNM|iH*Hts  wonid  <M)nu'  for  tin*  iifw  ful- 
l4*^<*.  it  had  till'  '^rLNit   .Marvin  for  its  adv(N*ati*. 

.\<«  a  iMtrt  fif  thf  hUtiiry  «if  ««iluc«ti«iii  ni  MiM««»itri  it  in  |in)|ier  that  mmii**  iiit*n- 
ttiiii  U*  niA'lf  of  St.  (*liArI«*H  rolh«p*.and  tlw  following  iHtHk«*nfr«tnj  PiiiD«*y'H  Lift* 
■ml  l^alxr^of  Marvin.  |i|i.  :»<*  'isi'i: 

"St.  <'h:irl«*<*  (  olli-^f  hail  in  luany  n*^iMH*tM  a  |tt*cMi liar  and  intt*r«^tinK  hmtory. 
It  !•«  thf  olfl«-«t  IViitt^fftant  i-dlleict*  wt*Ht  nf  the  Mi'^i««»«i|»|>i  Rivrr.  Mh  uriK^ii  cim- 
!!•*«  t<t  It  with  the  tir>t  K<pm*ral  nn<1  uiarkcNl  tHlacatioual  nif>vpni<*nt  of  tb«*  Clinn*h. 
tiri:ntiatinK  ni  tht-  a4'tii»n  f if  tin*  p*ri«*ral  f'onft*rfni.v  of  l^'.lK  Tb«*  M»ntiiu«*nt  of  timt 
cunft-rfni-f*  in  tlr*  favnr  wai*  very  |ironniini*tMl.  ami  wtw  n*H|ioniltiI  to  with  «*nthii- 
HiaMii  thr<iU);hiini  th*-  oonnti'titin.  Within  uliout  a  cWadt*  Wi*Hleya  i  l^niviriiity 
wai*  t'<*iahli)*htM]  fitr  tht*  Ni*w  Kindand  St«t4*H:  for  tht*  Kf»y*«tniii*  Stal«*.  Mailu  'ii 
('iilifu*':  :iiid  Kjui<h»l|ih  Miu'  m.  La^fran-.;*-.  an-1  AiitciHtn  f«>r  tht*  .\tlantir  mwIi  Miril 
and  thi*S<inth  and  \Vt*9it  In  tin*  mon*  distant  Wnnt.  McKt*ncln*«*  (  o  lei^ct*  wase^tal*- 
liHht*«l  i>n  th**  ta<tt  «if  th«*  Mi*u«iHHi)i|»i.  and  «>*i  ih«*  went  St.  ('harli*^  (*oll«*irH.  In  l^iiK 
it  wa<4  fonnally  o;M*n«*«l.  with  Jnhn  H.  F  e'dniK.  iTMUi^ht  from  t*  «*i-ba  r^if  iiiath**- 
niatii-**  at  .\iii;u*!a.  .i^  itn  tir^t  i»rHHidi*nt.  Th>'t*ntvr|ir.*<4*  w..h  |ii(ije«-tt'<l  a<«  oarly  mr* 
!*«:'.' ^r  I**;:;,  and  wh-  fiiiuuhd  nn  tht*  rharity  nf  Mnt.  ratliffine  ('<»Ui«*r.  a  mililt* 
Mi-th'Mli-t  matron.  Shf  w.i-  th**  niot)i<r<»f  th«*  late*  Utiir^**  <'«>liii*r.  ueil  kmiwii 
an  a  h-.tdini;  ami  urn*  nf  th**  nnMt  wralthy  citi/»*nii  ni  Si.  L«iiiiH.  In  fomifr  ytmnt 
iif  hiMliff  h:«  rt^ldentf  ami  l»ii<itm*iw«  had  lN«*iiat  St  l*har!4*?».  Ah  fuprema  J  and 
liiiiit'd  in  tht'T  lait:  wiiU.  fi  ft|w«*tivt*l> .  it  wan  tht*  int«*nti«iii  f>f  ni«ith*-r  and  9um  t** 
•■^t.itilioh  a  ('lin»tian  ami  MfthiMliM  mIiim*!  ami  t4i  |iriiim»tf  au  **4luf'atr<l  Prot«mtant 
ministry  nf  tht*  ;:•  o|it*l  Th**  imithvr  «1ih«1  first,  by  b«T  will.  date«l  AniraM;i'. 
I**.h{.  ami  pr'iUitc^l  .\ii;;n«t  .*«;.  I^'o.  *»\w  iMim-athe*!  i^'i.iHjii  t<i  hrr  *Min  in  tni*«t  for 
th«*  riini«'ni|il.it«-il  <m-Ii<hiI  tti«*  ii*«f  nf  $'.*.*hn>  U'lnu  liiniti*«l  {iv.tuNr.Iy  tt)  tbeeilma 
tii>n  tif  yiiMiit;  nifii  |irf]Mirnu'  f«>r  th**  iiiini**try  id  tl  «•  MHlm  li-t  t  *huit'li.  F|»in 
thi<i  •tri;;ina!  tinani- al  )>a«i**  tht*  «Mnffif«m  •*.  in  i'ii:in*M*l  and  (*4Ni|H*nitit»n  with  Mr. 
<'»»llt»'r    r»**«i'%»-«l  t'»  «-*tattiixli  th«*  rulli'i^**. 

At  ih«*d*a*h  "f  th<»  a-n.  -.n  July.  |Vr.>.  ht*  b»*«|iifathi'«l  to  t  fl^.timi.  cnmdit  aQ«^l 
ii|Miii  rh«-  tiki-  •iiini  U'in;;  ra'.^<«l  t<y  ih*- 1  hnr  n  wiiliin  ti*n  yt-arn  mni  th<*  tlatt*  «»f 
hi«  'h-ath  TliW  1*«1  to  the  a|<ii>»niriiifnt  ^if  .Marvin  t<t  ili««  a^i'iiry  «or  th«*  c*iillrtfr  in 
ill*' f'lll'iwiiiu'  >*'.tr  Th*-  |ir>|Hxil  «*!  tin*  (ftoir^*- <  ni..fr  1M*«|ll«■^t  wam  in  that  clay 
ftini|»anitiv«-l\  a  Diiinihi*  nt  *.ir;:>-^«.  It  wa*  tiiii**iy  a-<l  an  1  ••ni  oiirm  n*iiM*tit.  Th«« 
« •tiplititin  'if  th«*  I  ■•lU'^'t*  wa«  fiMT;:*-!!!.  Aft'T  the  d«*at!i  »)f  Mr.  l-ieldinic.  the  flr«C 
|*r«'«pl*'nt.  Ill  ]-*(!.  It  Mhl  ii"!  |iri>^  «'r.  A(i«'r  l*^!'*  tht*  nam**  (it  tiit*o>ll«^e  mm!  it<% 
|irv^i*i*ntial  :ii>i"'intni*>nt  •!i<«ap|M-ari'«l  nmi  th**  iftnftrfnrf  uiinnt*^.  and  did  not 
rf\i|i|«-«r  a.'aiii  till  I'^^V'i.  Th**n  K**^ .  in  William  II.  Aml«-n«>n  la  |ire«idi^t.  Mar> 
vin  'Itil  iHit  «*af^  hi«  I.iU>ri  nntil  th**  n-titiirv^l  >:ti.iaai  w.io  olitained  andtbe(*ol  Un 
t»«im*-t  <*<-iir*-i|  Thn4  th*-  0'>ll*v<*  tB<«-ani«*  j^^^m^^wvI  *ti  $.*.t,tM|i*  ol  emlowinwit, 
ati'l  If  r*!!!;*!!!-  inti-n  t  ti>  tiii«  ilax. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Iloward  High  Sc*h(M)l  had  the  advantage  of  Inking 
mon^  centrally  located,  of  large  att^^ndance  and  wide  iM>pularity  at 
the  time  the  i^)nvention  was  chilled,  antl  was  advocated  by  that  excel- 
lent sp<»aker.  Rev.  Williani  G.  Caples. 

In  his  a<lv<K»acy  of  St.  CliaHes  College  Marvin  made  an  elal>orate 
s|MHH*h,  ex|MH*ttH!  an  answer,  an<l  waspivimnMl  for  it.  But  Mr.  Caples 
met  fa(*ts  and  arguments  by  ridicule  and  rais<M]  a  laugh  ait  Marvin's 
expense*,  and  so  manageil  matt<»rs  that  when  the  vote  was  taken  Fay- 
t»tie  was  select e<l.  The  news  was  receivcnl  in  Fayette  by  telegram, 
and  Pnifessor  Pritchett  savs:  **  Kverv  window  in  the  old  college  build- 
ing  was  a  blaze  of  light  that  night,  an<l  the  old  brass  cannon  Doniphan, 
captuHMl  in  Mexico,  and  which  had  lain  an>und  the  streets  for  nmny 
years,  sent  its  thundering  ccIhk's  over  the  country  for  miles  aniund.'" 

Central  College  was  not  fonnally  o|M'ned  until  1S57,  but  during  the 
intcrvi*ning  years  Howard  High  S<*h(K)l  continued  to  flourish.  At  the 
beginning  of  1S54  the  numl>er  of  students  in  all  dc{mrtments  was  .XVJ, 
fi*(»m  all  imrts  of  Missouri.  In  January  of  that  year  the  college  edi- 
fice was  burned,  but  under  the  grand  administrative  ability  of  Presi- 
dent Luckv  (mlv  one  dav  was  lost  fnmi  s<*hcM»l  work.  As  will  Ih' 
cxplaimnl  in  the  history  of  Central  College  pn)i>er,  the  burning  le<l 
to  the  enaction  of  the  north  wing  of  the  prt»s4Mit  llowanl  Female 
College,  and  in  this  wing  was  iN^gun  the  Mission  of  Is.Vt  and  185(). 

It  wasalsiut  thistimethat  these|mration  of  the  two  sexes  t<M>k  place, 
and  that  rt'gime  was  iN'gun  which  hais  c<mtinued,  with  brief  intcrmis- 
si<ms,  to  the  prestMit  daiy.  Pn»sideiit  Lucky  romaintHl  in  charge  of 
the  girls  and  the  s<*h<M>l  building  while  Professor  PritchcMt  and  the 
lN>ys  soj<»urne<l  in  various  pla(*es  until  the  Central  Collcgi*  <Mlifi(*e  was 
complete^l,  and  then  they  entered  it,  under  the  pn»sidcncy  of  Rev. 
Nathan  Si»arritt,  in  is.*)?.  The  fenmle  de|mrtment  was  charterecl  ais 
Howard  Fenmle  C*ollege  in  1S.5!),  and  Pn>f(*s.Hor  Lu(*ky  rcmaine<i  at  it-s 
hcjid  until  it  was  cIosikI  by  the  war  in  ist;i.  Since  th«»  wjir  it  has  ever 
kept  an  efficient  faiculty,  had  large  imtn>nagc\  and  is  to-<lay  <me  of 
the  best  female  C4»lleges  in  the  land. 

CENTKAL  C<)LLE(JE— Antebelli'm   Historv. 

Central  College  was  christeueil  by  the  .Si.  |^)uis  Coiifen»nce  of  the 
M4*th(Mlist  Kpi.seoiuil  (1iun*h  South  in  OctolM^r,  1S54,  but  its  birth 
dat(Hl  Imck  a  rouple  of  years,  and  the  availablt*  written  r<*conls  of  the 
in.stitution  lM*gin  withS<»ptemlH»r,  is."n*,  when  the  St.  Louis  Conference, 
then  in  s4».H.sion  at  Lexington,  Mo.,  adopted  the  n*|N>rt  uf  a  committi^* 
on  (Mlu<*ation,  (»f  which  the  following  is  an  4'Xtra<*t: 

In  the  judgmc«nt  of  your  rotumittee  the  time  him  come  wh(*n  the  e«lacational 
w«iit8of  our  iieople  ro(|uiri*,  mid  the  reMoiiroei«  of  onr  |ieople  jiuitify.  the  eittablish- 
m»*nt  «if  a  literary  institution  of  the  highest  onler  in  MiMouri.  But  while  we  need 
mid  ma^t  have  the  facilities  afforded  by  thi»  order  of  inMtitnti<in,  your  committee 
are  of  thedecide<l  o|)inion  that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the  church  to  unite  upon 
and  undertake  the  opbuildintf  of  one  such  inatitntion  in  MiMOuri.  and  only  <aie. 
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In  aoeiirdiiiif***  with  tbrsi*  stMitiiiifiits.  yttur  rniiiiiiitt4*e  rfH*oiiiiiu*ml  that  thi9ic-«»;i 
fcn'ttci*  in  an  uflicial  way  Mifiiify  to  th»*  Missimri  (.'oiiftTeiice  cmr  willin^ai«*a«*  tn 
unit*'  and  iMMiiMTat*'  with  th*  in  nn  such  a  plan  fnr  tht*  i>sta1ilishui«*nt  of  a  «-«tlJ»-^f 
fiirthcchurch  in  this  Statt*  anHhall  U' mutually  aur»'(*4l  u|K)n  hytht*  twodiiiftT*  m  «*« 

ThtMi  foUoWN  a  phiii  of  pnNM><liin'  in  \\iv  inattiT,  aill  of  wliirli  %%;is 
aif'tiMl  u|Miii  l>y  till*  .Mis.souri  ConfiTriKM*  sitting; at  St.  Joseph  two  M«M*k<« 
hit(*i\  \\h«*ii  thr  folhiwiii;;  resolution  of  (Minfurrt'nrr  was  atioptf^l : 

Your  coiiiinittf^.  th(*n*forf.  fi*«*lini;  a  difp  int(*n*Ht  in  thcraUM^of  «MlurHtu»n.  iiipi 
)ich*-vint;  the  plan  profMistH]  l»y  thr  St.  I^oui^  <  'onf«*n>nri*  to  1i**a  jucliciuui^  in«i  U  •>* 
carrying  out  and  ffTcctuatin^  thi*i»hje(*t  pro|MMed.  di*  Htron;?ly  rtH*oinint*iul  •  ur 
f-ont'crt*fif'f  toap|>oint  <  oniniissioniT^  to  ni«*4*t  and  conltT  with  th<*roiiinii<«M«in*-r-»  -f 
thf  St.  L<»uiH  Ciinfi-n'nrt',  :iiid  ;i1h<i  to  s«-I(H't  d«»If;:ati*?*  to  ni«'«»l  with  ihi*  delf;:ittt-^ 
of  tht»  St.  I^iuiH  <  'onff*r»'ni'»*  on  the  plan  pro|M>s«Ml  }iy  thi*  "^liil  ciinfen*ni*f. 

K .  M .  M  A l(  V I N .  f  Villi >## If  tti. 

The  com  mis'*  loners  an<i  il«dei;ales  of  iIm*  \\\n  ronfeii'ntM's   iih»:    mi 
St.  Loiiis  on   the   I.itli  (lay    of   April.  Is^i:;,  and  or^ani/tni,  with    |{«*\ 
I>.    H.    .Mi'Aiiallv   ehairniaii    and     l<«»\ .    Nathan    Searritt    siH*n»lar\ 
After  due  delilH'ratioii    and    a   stormy   dtd>ate    Kayette,    in    lli>\%ar«1 
County,  wassideeii'd  as  tin*  >ite  fur  the  new  eolle;;e,  and  it  was  a£;rff«i 

that    "the    >Ulll    llceeH>;iry  for   til*'  endow  iiicnt  of   the  propoM*«l  ecillfir,. 

i>  ipMijiiiti.  of  whieh  a!  Iea**t  «."ii»jnnj  shall  Im*  s<M*ured.  as  hendn  |ir»i- 
\  ided  for.  lN*f(ire  the  iiiHi  lint  ion  shall  eoninienee  operations.  Fiirtli«M-* 
niort'.  tlif  aiiioiint  iieees^ary  for  the  ereetioii  td'  suitable  huildin^rs  aiiil 
appur!»naiM*«'»»  lor  the  iinnifdjale  iis#«  of  ilie  e«dl«';:e  is  ^lVijmmi." 

Their  plan  f<»r  rai'^in;;  iiion«'y  \\as  a  irraded  >eale  of  sul>M*riptiiiii«*. 
with  e<*rtain  pri\  ili*ir*'s  attaehed  as  in  tiainiii;;  the  eolh*:;e,  iianiini; 
proff»o|s»hip«».  iIh*  iisf  of  scliidai'ships.  «'ie.,  and  eaidi  «'onfen»in"i»  \%a<* 
to  apiNiint  an  ftlieifut  a::**ni  in  its  own  iHiunds  to  aeeoinplisli  thf 
atort'said  end  a'^  •»iHin  a**  |h»-   ride. 

rilf  aetiofi  of    the    en||\  cllliotl   Was    ••oUeum-d   III   l»\    the   two    llinfl'T- 

eiiii-s  at  tIeMr  ti<'\T  atitiual  si*Hsiun>.  and  eaidi  eonf«*r«*ne«»  ap|MMnt«*4| 
an  .i::t'til  ainl  iT^  «|iii»Ta  of  iMira1o|-s. 

TIh'  first    iniM-TitiL'  of   rht-   Uiard  of  eiirators  was  Indd  In  Favottt*  citi 
I»«ii-iii1m'|  •'.  \^'*''.      Tin-  lio.iid  ••ii|isist«'«l  Iar::el\  of  tried  and  hoiion-<| 
ni*ti      -iii'd   Ml  t'\e4-iitiM'  atid    liii.itifiai  iiiaiii'r**  (M*rtainiii;;  to  ihIiiim. 
tioiiiii  wmk.  .i"^   Mil-  stioiiL:  li»lp»-i-  iif   llo\\ar<I  lliL;li  >ehtMi|  and  tdher 
edu«-.iMiiiial  \i-ittiiii'«»   111    ra\i-tif.  and    liottor«*d   at    hotiH*  anti  alms'til 
w  ir  h  pIa«-«-s  i»f  ii-sp«it|H|)»iIiT\  .  Uitii  Ml  ehiii<li  aihl  '•tate.      .\nioiii;  thiMii 
wiif  .Miiliri- A1h«-1  t.«'oiiaid.  .hidi:i- (     <      IV  llill.  Iloii   .Iin>  Mavis.  |ir 
«.    M    i;    M.iul:Ii<*.   <*«ri    Joint   ];    (  lark.    U«\     IV  M    rinekard.   \iv\ 
\\     i;    \\  .itts.  .iiiil  .i>li«-rH       rill-  n-iiiid-  -how  thfsi-  ni«-n  standiiii;  li\ 
<•iiM.ll    <  olli-L'**   ^^!th    iitiwav  t-riiiL'   •-'•ii*«tatii*\    iititti   faidi   ill   lii?»    »wn 
tMiii'  I.I  d  •lowfi  till-  tiiM*i«ii  111    iiti-  .liid  \M  Mt  tip-  \\a\  of  all  the  tMrth 

Atttt  .ipfHtMi* Mi;:  siiiim-  fiiiiMii it t«-«-«»  oii  sitt-  t,,r  «>4il|c:;i*  liiiildiii:*. 
It-nh«»  «'t  si|li«.ir  ipi  ;«»h  t^i  i-iiilfiw  Mi*'iit  tuii<l.  atpt  olh«*r  nia1t4*r»,  flit* 
l«t.i"l  .id  l'»ui  ti*d  »••  IM««'  Ml  .liMi«-.  i-'il.  Init  all  une\|ie«'ttN|  t*Vt*nt 
ealh'd  lhi*lii  t«ii^'*'T  hi*i  at  an  I'aiiK'i  «lal«-. 
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On  tho  iii^ht  of  Jiimiary  i**i,  1S54,  Ww  Howard  Hi^h  SfluMil  edifice 
was  dt»stroyf»<l  by  tire.  Its  iNuinl  of  trust<H»s  at  onro  arranjr*'<l  for  a 
joint  nicMMinp  witli  iho  boanl  of  curatoi-s  of  (Vnt nil  Collofr^S  which 
was  ht»ld  in  Fayette,  February  4,  1S54.  At  this  meeting  the  pn»sent 
site  of  Central  ('oll<»p»  (library  hall)  wjis  aiequired.  The  site  of  the 
burntMl  iniiiiee  was  snrrenflen»d  on  e<ni<lition  that  the  eijrators  of 
CtMitral  College  add  to  the  Iniardin^  house  of  Ilowanl  lli^h  Seh(M>l  a 
win;;  for  s<*liool  purpose's,  and,  in  addition,  should  forever  hold  the 
snrrendtred  grounds  ** exclusively  for  uses  dedarecl  in  the  de<*d 
un<ler  whicli  it  is  now  held/*  and  buihl  tliere<ui  or  adjoining  the  pr<i- 
|N>mMl  Methmlist  collect*. 

The  ehartf»r  of  Central  ('olle>j:f»  was  approved  in  March,  IS.V),  an<l 
was  formally  ac<*epted  and  a<lopt<Hl  by  the  iNMinl  of  (*urat<>i*s  in 
I)ecenilM»r  of  the  same  vear. 

ft 

In  SeptemlMM*,  185(1,  the  subscriptions  to  the  building  fun<l  wero 
re|)ortefl  to  1h»^2.'>,4!''J,  and  the  collejjje  editice  was  in  pnM*<»ss  of  f»rection. 

Years  had  come  and  jrone  since  the  projection  <if  the  college,  an<i 
the  earlier  sul)scrilHM*s  were  be<*oniin^  clamorous  for  the  o|HMiin^t^f 
the  actual  work  so  hnig  tbdayiMl.  Mov«»d  thereby,  the  iNmrtl  took 
steps  at  the  June  meotinjj:,  1S57,  hK>kin^  to  the  early  oiK.Miin^  of  the 
<*onep\  and,  by  way  of  incipient  or^aniz^ition,  adoptc<l  the  following 
r4's«>]utions: 

1.  It  is  exi)e<lient,  in  view  of  the  urgent  ileuiamlH  of  its  friends  and  the  exp<H'ta- 
iumn  of  the  |iuhlir.  that  wt*  make  incipient  ori^anization  of  Central  College  to  o|M>n 
in  tbe  month  (»f  S4*ptend)er. 

•J.  Two  profesrooni  and  a  princiiuil  of  the  prei»aratory  department  will,  in  onr 
jiuU'ment,  mt*et  the  deniandH  of  the  collei^e  for  the  ennnin^  year. 

The  two  chairs  established  in  the  lN*^innin^  <»f  tin*  institution  were 
th<»s4»  Iff  mathematics  and  an<*ient  lan^ua^es  and  literature,  and  the 
men  <*hos4»n  to  till  them  wen»  Kev.  Carr  Waller  rrit<'hett,  th<*n  prin- 
cipal of  the  male  department  of  Ilowanl  lli^h  School,  and  Hev.  Nathan 
Scarritt,  of  Kansas  Territory,  the  latter  to  l>e  also  presl<lent  pro  tem- 
IM>n»  for  thf»  <*nsuinv:  year.  Mr.  Kli  OfTutt  was  put  in  char;i:e  of  the 
preparatory  depart  nH»nt .  * 

*  It  iM  worthy  to  note  here  that  th(*M«'  men  wen*  all  still  living  in  isss)  and  filling 
lionortMl  plact^M  in  the  land. 

Rev.  Nathan  Scarritt.  D.  D..  haa  his  home  in  Kannas  City.  t(»  which  place  he 
went  when  it  was  a  nien^  village  and  imt  of  the  growth  of  which  h«*  has  realiz  d 
much  worldly  gtmds.  During  the  more  than  a  ipnirter  of  a  century  elap}<e<1  since 
tlii>H«'  (*nllege  days  he  han  l^een  an  active  minister  of  the  goH{)el,  and  t<>-day,  as  fiir 
years  past,  is  one  of  the  curators  of  Central  CoIh»ge. 

H.  V.  Carr  Waller  Prit4hett.  LL.  I)..  F.  R.  A.  S.  <»f  England,  has  his  home  at 
Uasgow.  Mil.,  to  which  place  he  went  in  l^Ml  to  assume  the  prmidency  of  Prilchett 
Institnte.  fn»m  which  in  l**7:i  he  retired  to  su|)erintend  the  enaction  and  estahlish- 
ment  i»f  Mtirris4>n  Astnmomical  01:M'rvatory.  He  liec*ame  dinH*tor  of  the  same  in 
l***."!,  and  sinte  then  has  devotetl  his  whole  time  to  iMitient  and  tluirough  astro- 
nomical work. 

Eli  ( OfTutt  for  nearly  twt^nty  years  has  iM'en  i-onnei*te<l  with  Washingion  Cniver- 
sity  at  St.  Lonis  aa  profeasor  of  mathematics. 
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A^  to  I  hi*  I'lirriruliiiii,  a  IiInthI  ooiirm*  \h  laid  down  for  the  pre|Nini- 
t4iry  (l<*|Niriiii<*iit,  Imt  that  for  tin*  <-oUe{;iat4Mlepartineiit  ih  KiininMMl  up 
ill  th<*  stat«*iii«*iii  'Mho  i*oiirM>  of  stiu1i(*H  shall  l>e  tH|ual  to  the  coume 
ill  oiir  )N*st  f«i1h«i;i*s.'*  How  this  was  to  In*  a<*<*omplishfHl  withn  faotilt y 
of  two  iiu-ii  till*  n*<«onls  do  not  iiiid<*rtaki*  to  explain. 

Tin*  iiMXt  Jiiiii*  nsr>H)  thf  re<*ords  state  that  the  aiorrc^Hte  anioiiiit 
of  siilis4*riptioiis  to  the  endowment  fund  was  ^0,:>8t>. 

The  following  pn*amhh*  and  n*s4>lutions  show  how  the  naturml  84*1- 
ciH*es  wen*  est04*nHH|  at  that  time: 

Wheiviiit  It  iii  ci>nt**uipUt<Ml  altiiuately  to  t*iuUrmi*e  the  ehairi  uf  phytiolofpr  and 
aiiat4»iiiy  and  rlHruiUtry  «iid  geiiluKy*  And  wbereaM  it  In  (lanirable  to  bsfin  tht-ne 
or»e«fxizjitiiiiiii  im  mmih  ah  iMNwible:  hii«1  wliereaa  it  in  believed  the  itwuroeticwne lit 
can  tie  ina<l«*  witbont  itirolvinK  the  tmard  in  any  ptHniniary  liatiility:  Therefore. 

HtMiJt'rtL  That  wi*  |>rti(-ee«l  to  eUct  a  profeftMir  of  anatomy  and  phyakilofcy  and 
a  profeiwor  of  c*h<*niiittry  and  iOH>l<>Ky. 

/£»•«•/ rv»l,  Thiit  theai*  htndies  tie  regarded  an  rztra.  and  that  the  profemtn  be 
entitl*^  to  the  tnitioti  f««««  of  their  cUw«i  an  their  «  nly  cuuipenaatiou. 

/iVjn«/tvf/.  That  we  will  fndeavor  to  raiite  !>y  private  iinlMicn|»tion  $400  for  th»* 
piirrhaae  of  a|iiiaratn?(  for  them*  de|iartmentj*. 

Thest-  resoliitiuiis  wen*  laid  on  the  table  at  the  time,  hut  in  Junt\ 
l.s.V.i,  it  wii.s  n*sol\ed  **that  ihen*  Ih*.  and  liendiy  is,  estahlishe<l  a 
ehair  of  natural  M*ieiiee>  in  Central  i'oUe^e.**  Prof.  i*.  W.  IVitchett 
waii«  iiominat4Hl  mid  •d«*4*!«Hl  to  till  the  new  ehair,  whieh  in  his  lett«»rof 
a«'«'«*iMaii4*«*  he  entitles  a  *' professorship  of  mat hematii^.  astronomy, 
ami  nHM*haiiii-?«."  So  th<*  eliair  of  natural  seieiiees  pro|iOMHl  th«* 
pn^-tNlin^  year  ^as  still  uiitilletl. 

Ill  the  spring  of  1)^.*iS  Pn^sident  S*arritt  n*si)fm*<l  and  Pnif<*sM»r 
Priteheit  assiimeil  etiiitml  for  the  remainder « if  the  year.  In  June  tht* 
iNNtnl  eU*4*t4Nl  l>r.  K.  K.  \Vih>y,  of  Kitiory  and  Henry  i'olle^,  Vir)riuiA« 
to  the  pn^sideney.  I>iit  h«*  d(H*lin«Hl.  In  S4*ptenilK*r  Kev.  A.  A.  Morri* 
Mill,  of  the  St.  I. ou  i.H  t  oil  fere  111*4*.  uas  ehi»M*ii  pn*sident  pro  tem|iun». 
Aft«*r  s4-r\  in;;  in  this  ndatioii  for  the  eurn*nt  Mdnilastie  year,  he  wjif» 
ftirmall\  id«*i*t«Hl  to  tli«*  pn*Mdenry  June  'J'J,  IxV.i,  in  uhieh  |Mitfitioti  hf 
s«*r\iH|  until  Man-h.  !•*•*»«»,  uli«*ii  he  n*si^iie<l.  and  ProfeKsor  Prit«*hett 
a^aiii  liail  i-har^e  until  the  flii?«t*  of  tlie  year. 

On  Mav  J.  l^****.  lh<*  iMmnl  t*oii\i*mNl  ami  elei^Knl  to  the  preaidenev 
K«'\.  William  11.  .\iid«*r?M»n,  at  that  time  at  th«*  hea«i  of  St.  C*hArle»« 
C'ollf^r  Ili*a4'<-«*pt«*<l  the  |M»«it loll  and «leliven*<l  his  inaugural  add n*i«% 
on  Jiitif  JI  foUowiii::.  H«*  m^rvitl  until  thi*  iidU*^*  wh.h  i*h»«e«l  by  the 
Har  ill  I*«*'l  l>uriii;:  tlH*<M*  four  >fars  of  the  aetiv«*  «*\isteiu^  of  i  Vn- 
tral  t  oll«*^**  prior  t«»  tli«*  wnr  murh  ;;imm|  HorL  had  lN*en  done  Six 
\oiiii;;  iiii'ii  had  Im*4*ii  i:ni4liiat«-«l.  I  a*»  lia<*lii*lor  fif  art^.  I  as  lia«*heh»r 
of  «M-i«<ii«*«*.  .iiid  I  a*»  lmi'lii*loi  of  li*tt4*r»k 

rih*  liiiaiit'ial  affair*  of  tin*  (••illi*i;i*.  Iiowfvrr.  hail  la;rp*«l.  Faithful 
and  fnif  iii«*ii.  ^xwh  a?«  Piiirkanl.  Pmt tinman.  Wliarttui.  Monnie, 
tapirs.  Mar\iii.  an«l  «itlM*n«  lia«I  i;otti*ii  iho  lar>;e  ?»uliM*riplion  IL 
th«'  •»ii«-  for  biiildinu.  th«*oihfr  for  «*n«1oHm«*iit — but  for  \ari«uis 
thf  funds  evinhl  not  !•«•  reali/etl      At  li*a<kt  oni*  miiM  infer  that  siirh 
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the  easo  from  the  fsu'i  that  the  recortlM  eontnin  the  iiiiiiuteH  of  fre- 
quent iueetiiip4  ill  which  the  burden  of  businesH  whm  in  regard  to  a 
debt  on  the  ^'olle^e  Hliftee  and  <leftelenriefl  in  HalarieH  of  tlie  nienilx'rH 
of  the  faeultv. 

Central  CoLLEiJE— Postbellvm  History. 

The  laHt  niinuteH  l^efore  the  interrepiuni  eonse<[uent  uinni  the  civil 
war  lK»tween  the  StateH  bear  date  of  July  17,  ISOl.  The  next  entry  is 
datini  June  4, 1807,  when  Home  of  the  old  Ixmrd  of  euratorn  met  and  trans- 
aotiMl  some  business  i)ertaining  to  the  future  of  the  college.  S<*hool 
was  l)eing  kept  in  the  i^illege  building,  having  been  opene<l  in  ISOO  by 
Rev.  II.  A.  Bourlan<i  an<i  others,  but  it  was  rather  in  an  indeiHMident 
way  than  under  the  auspic*es  of  the  authorities  of  the  institution. 

The  eonferenc*es  at  their  S^'ptember  si'ssions  apiH>inted  eommittcM^s 
to  meet  and  confer  in  reganl  to  the  college,  and  clcthiMl  them  with 
authority  to  annul  the  old  lK>ard  and  .select  a  new  one.  This  joint 
meeting  was  held  in  St.  Ix)uis(m  October  iM^,  and  a  new  lN)ani  of  (*ura- 
tors,  c*onsisting  of  five  members  from  each  confer«»nce,  was  apiK)inte<i 
and  veste<l  with  *'all  the  authority  ijonferreil  by  the  charter,  unre- 
st raine<l  by  any  interfen^nee  on  the  part  of  sai<l  conferences."* 

The  next  dav  the*  new  Ixmnl  met  and  resolvcKi  (aliout  as  had  Inhmi 
d(me  hing  Iwfore  the  war)  '*  that  Central  College  Im»  o|HMied  as  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  of  the  highest  grade  as  80<ui  as  an  etidownuMit  of 
i^l<N),<HM)  shall  have  lM.'en  raiMni  and  funde<l,  and  not  Ix'fon*;  and 
until  such  oiKMiing  this  lM>anl  shall  provide  such  means  and  facilities 
for  education  in  Central  College  buildings  as  may  l>e  in  tluMr  |)ower." 
No  doul)t  they  wen»  profiting  by  the  past  history  of  monetary  affairs 
in  conmM'tion  with  the  <*ollege,  which  even  then  had  a  debt — a  debt 
for  the  structun*  of  the  (*oUege  building — hainging  over  it,  a  heritage 
of  the  antelMdlum  days. 

The  following  November  the  iKiard  met  again  in  St.  L<mis  and 
transacte<l  .some  imfMirtant  business.  I>r.  W.  M.  Rush  was  electinl 
s«H'n»tar}',  and  Adam  Ilemlrix,  esq.,  tn»aaun*r,  in  which  iKisiticms, 
n»s|)4»ctively,  f»ach  servinl  until  death  or  f<»ebleness  fnmi  dise}i.H4» 
caus<Hl  him  to  lav  (h)wn  tlie  bunlen  .S4)  faithfuUv  lN>rne.t 

*Th<*  new  hiiArd  consiflted  of  (*ol.  JcMeph  Daviit,  Adam  Hfoidrix.  eim[,,  Hevn. 
William  M.  Riiiih.  John  D.  Vincil.  and  W.  M.  Leftwich,  of  the  Miwonri  Confer- 
en(*<»,  and  Hon.  TniHtt-n  Polk.  T.  R.  E.  Harvey.  6fif|.:  ReTS.  D.  R.  McAnally. 
William  A.  Smith,  and  T.  M.  Finney,  of  the  St.  Loaiii  Conference. 

♦  Mr.  Hendrix  died  May  :<!.  ISTO:  Dr.  Rnnh  in  ISSH.  The  latter  h  letter  of  reai^- 
nation  of  tht*  secretaryship  is  reconled  in  the  minntes  of  1S8«(: 

B04>.NV1LLE.  Mu.,  June  T,  7.V.V»;. 

DKAK    DK.  HK.NDKIX   A.N*I»  MKMBKKS  op  THKB«>ARI>  of  (^I'RATOKS  OF  CE.NTRAL 

CoLi.KUK:  For  ninete«*n  years  [  have  been  secretary  of  yonr  t)oard.  Dnrin^  all 
that  time,  wi  far  as  I  ran  reiu«>nilH*r,  1  have  been  present  at  every  meeting,  hut* 
now  (I(m1  has  rel«'am'<l  mi—  my  work  is  done.  I  ask  to  n*8iiai  my  iiosition  as  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  carators  of  (  entral  College.  May  the  bleshinK  of  God  Iw  uik>d 
y<in  in  all  fntare  time,  and  make  th^*  coUe»ce  a  thousand  time-*  greater  than  all  onr 
buiM.    Fwewell.  ^^_  jj_  jj^.^„_ 
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Alm>  HrmiipMiKMits  wiMv  mad**  to  Imld  au  tHlumtioiml  cHinveiitum  in 
Fayottf  at  tin*  rhise  nf  tin*  riirn»iit  s(*h(ilasti4' y<*ar.  In  Jums  lHfi8, 
that  (Niiiv<*iitioii  uaH  )k*U1,  and  at  tlu*  same  tiiiu*  X\u*  ImwhI  of  curatoni 
iihM  ill  aiiiiiial  Mission. 

Thf>s4*  days  form  an  inqMirtaut  «*imn*Ii  in  tlio  Iii8t4>ry  of  (Vntral  <*<il- 
l^K^v  Th<*n  was  the  rrisis  (»f  <*fTcM*tual  n^snrrcM'tion  imswHl,  and  then 
iN^^an  tin*  rising  tide  of  proj^n^ss  wliirh  has  not  yvX  n^nvhinX  ita  AimmI, 
and,  ph*aM«*  iunXy  it  ni'vor  shall.  Th<*n*  \V4*n*  many  ^nmI  and  tru*<l 
nu*n  anions  those  wlio  nn»t  in  that  J nn<*  tini«\  and  they  aete<l  winely 
and  well. 

lUshop  Man'in  pn*side<l  over  the  <*onv<'ntion.  Wliat  his  relation 
was  to  i  entral  I'ollep*  ran  lN*st  In*  nnderst<NKl  from  a  iMiMsa|;<»  taken 
fr«»m  Finney's  Life  and  UilN»rs  of  Marvin  (p.  It)**)),  a  imssafce  ajipn^ 
priat«*  not  only  t4»  the  history  of  Central  i^iUe^e,  hut  to  the  (hIiicii- 
tional  world  in  p*nenil: 

In  Ainericiin  MetbotiHiu  tbt*  <  *hun*h  ban  town  her  fitT(mgt*fit  iu«*n  to  the  colhipi*  — 
Ohnatid  Piitk  aiid  Siiuth.  Fr<im(*<»'ileg«M*hjiirHan(ltliede!tkiiof  editorhit  baa  taken 
iDfii  f«»r  the  epijKi»p»fy— Paine.  BaMNiui.  P.en*e.  Wixbtman.  Doggett.  M<*Tyiere — 
iu»ni**  tint  c<»ll«*Kf  hriKl.  but  all  ciiltiir'*^!  antl  the  irifiidii  nt  cnltnre.  Before  tht* 
c*l<H«*  o(  tb«*  laat  century  Anbury  re(*omtii«*nile(l  **tbnt  all  annnal  confii>*nct-a 
sbfinbl  entabliiib  aeminaries  wtthiii  tb«'ir  )  numlH." 

M('Kt-n«lree.  a  lia4*b«*lor,  left  bir*  proiierty  as  tb«*  fonn«lati<m  of  a  c  ollege  in  tb«» 
Wt*^t.  wbicb  Vara  bir»  name.  Kvery  «*|»L<H^>|>al  atidnnw  from  the  beginning  hmm 
n-vifwed  tb«-  e<hu'ati<inal  w<ir.»  of  tb«*  rburcb.  and  itn  HU|N*r%*iNion  baa  liei*oine  tb<* 
iiectl<-d  tniditional  work  and  rumnion  law  tliity  of  **pii«co|ial  ad.:iini«tnition.  At 
tb«*  pn*M*«nt  day.  for  <«|ie<-ia1  ovemiirbt.  ni(»<«t  of  tbe  ro  li^i^en  of  Sontbem  Metb«> 
diani  bavt*  nac^b  a  |iatron  tii(«bi>|K  iViggett.  for  Kandolpb-Mucon:  Wi:(btnian.  i«ir 
Wi»fford:  I*iiTre.  for  Kniory:  Pame.  for  Oxfonl;  Kwrn-r.  for  l\*nt«*nary.  Kara- 
naugb.  at  tbt*  Wesleyan  Cnivemity:  and  McTyiere.  at  tbi*  Vand«*rbilt:  Central 
(*oUi>g«*.  till*  i*onnei*tioria1  iriHtitution  for  tbe  tbre«*  i*onfi*r«'nf**f«  in  Mm<touri.  bavni|r 
hail  for  itM  i»|Mi*iaI  |Kitroii  HiHbop  Marvin. 

Thfn*  ^as  Ion;;  and  4*an*ftil  d<*lilN*ration  and  tin*  f*onv4*ntiou  was 
|M»siti\i\  <*ven  •*iithiisiastii\  in  it.s  spirit ;  '*it  only  nt'inhsl  that  a  leafier 
niiKht  In*  found  to  mount  tli«*<*n*M  ^a\4*.  It  must  In*  a  man  of  fMiwer, 
and  in  tin*  |N*r^»n  of  tin*  futun*  pn*Hident."  Surh  a  nnin  was  prem^nt 
in  iln'  |N*rMin  of  K«*v.  William  .\.  .^mith.  I).  IK.  |mstor  of  iVntenary 
(imndi  at  St.  Louis,  lit*  had  n«iid«*n*d  faithful  ?M»r\  ii*«*  as  ("ollep* 
pr«*?»i«l«*nt  at  ICandidpli-Ma4*oii.  N'ir^inia.  from  \^\*'»  to  \stu\,  lie  had 
s4*4«n  tin*  liilnir  of  turnty  yt*arN.  in  iIh*  i*ndou  nirnt  jin<l  huibling  up  of 
tlijit  inNtitutiiin.  ^n*4*k«*<l  in  tht*  rava;!«*H«if  \«ar,  ami  had  turm*<L  in  his 
«d«l  ai;«*.  t«i  tlif  |iast«irai«*  and  lMM*n  tranHf<*rn*4l  to  .^i.  Louis.  His  abil- 
ity a>  «Hliirai«ir  and  «*\i*<'Uti\«*  ua^  u<*ll  ktmun,  fur  at  tin*  first  open- 
ing <»f  t*«*ntral  Colli';:!*  lit-  lia<l  lN*4*n  s«di<*it4Ml  ti»fiim«*  to  itn  pn*^itlency. 
but  li«*  uiMiliI  Uiit  l«*a\«*  liJH  lo\<*d  \'irL;inia  «*on«'^«*.  And  after  his 
<*«iiiiitiL;  t«i  Miss4»uri  lit*  IijkI  alrfad\  twicM*  d«*«*lin«*4l  tti  tak<'  UfMin  htm- 
M*l  till*  lalH»r  i>f  n*HU«M-itaiion  of  <*i*niral.  **  tt^  iMiiblin;^*  dinmantled, 
ha\  itii;  lH*4*n  um-«|  n^  lijirra^'k^,  antl  it^  fudownirnt  si*att4*re«l  to  th« 
fi  ur  winds." 
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But  during  the  con  veil  tioii  two  of  hin  frieinls  ealleil  uiMm  him  and 
pn)iM>s<Ml  to  him  to  take  the  presidency  of  Centnil  C'Olleire,  with  the 
underHtanding  that  hiH  first  work  would  Im'  to  raise  an  endow- 
ment of  ^1<M»,(KM).  After  ean»ful  and  prayerful  <lelilH?nition  he  e<m- 
s4»nt*Kl  to  allow  his  name  to  1m»  used,  and  the  lN>ard  of  <Mirators  eleeted 
him  to  the  presidency  on  the  morning  of  June  11,  1S08.  At  10  oVloek 
a.  m.  tin*  convention  met  for  its  last  session.  The  curators  marched 
into  the  chatM*l,  Bishop  Marvin  and  Dr.  Smith  arm  in  arm,  and  it  was 
announceil  that  Dr.  Smith  had  l>een  ele<»ted  aii<l  had  accepteil.  **Tho 
announcement  was  an  end  of  doulits  and  the  herald  voice  of  salva- 
ti<m  to  the  college."  As  a  fitting  resinmse  to  his  words  of  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  demonstration  of  finding  in  the  conventi(m,  it  was 
pro|K»s<Ml  to  iH'gin  the  suliscTiption  to  the  endowment  fund,  an<l  si'V- 
eral  lai'ge  sulis<*riptions  were  at  once  made  by  Adam  IIen<lrix,  es<[., 
(iovernor  Polk,  and  others.  Dr.  Smith,  with  Kev.  II.  A.  Bourland  as 
<*oworker,  siMMit  the  following  months  in  an  activi*  canvass  of  the 
State  in  the  interests  (»f  the  pro|>osed  endowment  fund,  and  in  June, 
1S«;*»,  n'por1e<i  that,  by  including  the  old  Inrnds,  there  was  pmbably  a 
total  of  ♦l(Mi,<MM»  already  secunxl,  but  he  advise<l  that  the  definite 
o|N*niiig  of  the  collogi*  be  deferriKl  until  the  fall  of  1S70. 

In  this  t*anvasshis  health  had  lMK*ome  so  impainnl  that  he  wascom- 
|M»lhHl  to  desist  fnmi  active  work.  With  the  jM^rmission  of  the  iKmnl 
of  curators  he  retinnl  to  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  where,  after  lin- 
gering a  few  months,  he  imsse<laway  lament^nl  by  th<»usan<ls  in  many 
a  land.  AI)ove  the  rostrum  in  library  hall  was  aflixiHl  a  memorial  taV)- 
Ict  ert»<»ttHl  to  his  mem(»ry  by  the  students  of  the  **('hissi<*al  seminary 
of  Central  Collegt».'' 

It  was  under  this  title  that  the  collegiate  work  in  Fayette  was  car- 
rieil  (m  fnmi  the  ele<*tion  of  Dr.  Smith  until  June,  1H71.  Then»  was  a 
provisional  c<mibinatit>n  of  lioth  (Vntral  and  Ilowanl  (*olleges  under 
Dr.  SmithV  administratiim,  and  in  his  reiMirt  to  the  curators  dated 
June  H,  1S0I»,  he  outlines  a  plan  for  simmi ring  the  Ilowanl  College  prop- 
erty with  the  end  in  view  of  establishing  a  regular  female  department 
of  Central  College  when  it  shouhl  Im' ofM^ned.  It  should  iHMlivided 
into  regular  scluNds  similar  to  those  in  the  male  deimrtmeiit,  but  the 
<M>urs4'  should  l>e  nHNlifknl  to  ''<*orn'si>on<l  with  what  is  common  in 
fc*male  colleges.  But  for  lhos<»  young  ladies  who  may  ele<»i  to  iH»rfe<*t 
the  eiitin*  curriculum  of  the  college  or  university  studit's  they  sIkiuUI 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  all  the  lectun^s  in  the  other  depart- 
ment ami  of  graduating  to  the  highest  di.stinctions  and  honors  of  the 
university  <*<nirs4»;  ♦  ♦  ♦  also  to  connect  with  tht*  feiimle  depart- 
ment a  H'gular  domestic  s<*h<M)l,  the  object  of  which  would  lN'tc»  teach 
them  everything  ne<*essiiry  fnnn  the  kitchen  to  iln»  parlor,  together 
with  cutting  and  making  garments,  and  <*legaiit  ne<Hllework,  an<l  to 
do  this  practically  si»  far  as  it  might  Ix*  done  withf>ut  employing  them 
in  unue<fessary  drudgery,  or  sf>  t*oiiductiiig  this  si*hool  <is  to  (Kicasion 
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ail  iiiis4*ii.s4»ii>ihl«*  <li*lay  in  tin*  airroiiiplishiiiont  of  th«*  more  reiirular 
i-oiinM*  <if  stihlv." 

Tin*  faculty  iiii<l«*r  this  r«*^itii<*  c*(iiisisliMl  of  Ki»v.  K.  X.  KoreUT  an 
principal  onlraii.  His  aiitsistants  w<*n'  Prof«*sH(»rs  Taylor,  I>(>{^*tt« 
and  Williams,  with  Miss  A.  K.  <*«mi|mt  jfov«»rm»ssof  tlM»  fiMiiale<le|Min- 
iniMit  aii«l  Mrs.  J.  I*.  Fuller  !niHtn*ssnf  niiisir  andaMsiHtaiit  ^>vem<»HH. 

In  JniM*.  ls7n,  Ucv.  1>.  R.  MrAiially,  I>.  !>.,  <Mlitorof  tlic  St.  I^iiiis 
Christian  AdviN^ati*.  was  4*U*rt«H|  to  the  pn'sidency,  hut  he  decliiKMl. 
ou  in::  to  oth<*r  «*n^a^4*nif*nts.  Thru  in  Aii;rust,  at  a  <*aIhHl  meeting  c»f 
th«*  iHianL  U«*v.  John  ('.  Wills,  pn>fesi«<»r  of  inatheniatirH  in  the  Siiitli- 
ern  I'niversity,  (Jn»<*nslM)n>,  Ala.,  was  f»hH*t«Ml  pn*sident.  Thia  nol»!f 
and  ^<*iM*n»iis  man  raiin*  to  Fay«*tt4»  in  IS71,  assniiuMl  the  miiH  of 
go\«*riini<*nt,  and  HjNMit  th«*  n*niainder  of  his  life  in  i  Viitral  I'olleK^'. 
During  his  tennof  ofliee  eanie  ihe^nNit  finaneial  erisisof  1S7*I,  iintler 
iftliirli  then*  was  lanre  depnn-iation  i»f  thi*  endowment  fund  iu»  lalMiri- 
oiisly  cii11«h*14m1  tiy  Dr.  Sniitli.  In  <*oiis«»4|uen<*e  of  this,  and  owiii);  Ut 
thi*  faet  that  verv  litth*  Has  ]idde<l  to  the  einlowment  fund  l»v  wav  of 
ii4*w  sul»s4*ription*^.  tin*  inonHary  affairs  of  the<M>nep*  ^rew  W4irM*  and 
worse.  I>4dif-ieni*ii*s  in  tin*  sjilaries  of  the  iiienilM*rs  of  tlie  fa<*ultv 
inm^a.HiHl  tin*  indiOiti-diii^Hs  i»verv  v«»ar:  ami  vet  Inith  President  Wills 
ami  hiH  ••xrflh'nt  <Mirps  nf  professors- -Foi-sti^r,  Miller,  (*orprew,  and 
oth<'r>  full  of  f:iith  in  tin*  fntnn*  larger  growth  of  tin*  <*4ille^»,  t4iilis| 
4>ii  and  math*  tin*  I'lji^s-nMini  work  of  that  hi;;h  ^ni4h»  whi4'h  th4'  high- 
eMt  M*holarship  drnninds,  and  S4*iit  out  t4)  the  worhl  gnuluateH  of 
whirh  no  inMitution  ii«*4*4l  In*  a.Hham«*4l.  ami  otln'rsHlm  4li4|  not  piHlii- 
at4*  liut  Ihim*  i%\\n\  u|Hiii  th4*ir  Imarts  ami  hrains  tin*  impM^s  4if  (*laris- 
tiaii  tuition. 

Tin*  \t*ar  l**7s  wa?»  an  4*vi*iitful  4>m*  in  tin*  histiiry  4if  iVntnilC*4»IU»p>. 
On  F«*lirtiary  1 1  hr  WilN  «li«Hl.  universally  lameiitiNl,  leaving  liehiml 
hiiu  Hurli  .1  iianH*  for  uihmI  and  mdih*  d4*i*4ls  that  «*vc*ii  at  the  prestMit 
4la\  hi**  nifUKiry  is  \«*r\  dear  unto  nuin\ .  ami  **th4>U(:h  lM*iiig  dea«l 
h«*\t*t  H|H*ak<*th."  A  talil«*t  4*nH-ti*il  to  his  nu'inory  liaiigs  alMive  the 
ntstrtiiu  in  Lil>rar\  Hall. 

In  April  tin*  Umnl  <if  furatur*  ni«*t  to  4*i»nsid«'r  a  pn>|>ositi4>ii  f*<»m- 
in::  rniiii  tin*  iMianI  «if  trUHti*«*s  of    |*rit4*lM*tt  S^'ImmiI  Iiistitut4*,*  l4M*at«sl 

'  l*nti  h*-it  S«-hi»-'l  IiiHtitiit-'  lii>ri-  ih«*  iiaiiif  .if  pn>f  (*arr  W.  Pntclirtt.  who  had 
ft\m'ux  "•>  III. Ill \  >i'fir«  |»rtt*iilinK  the  war  \u  a«^i«tuit;  U>  Uy  )>n«iil  an<l  d6e|»  the 
fipiiii«Lit:i>ii  ii'  (Vfiirul  4'<»!1«*^>.  iiml  it  wjut  foiiiifli'*!  ihr«fiiuli  tht*  lilnTulity  nf  Rev. 
JMni**<«  4  ^w.i!il  Swinii**>.nii  iit*ti%«  lueuiUT  *»f  tht*  Ui.irtl  nf  ruratomtif  Cratral 
<'«ii!f>tc*-  )4>th  Uf>in*  .oi'l  .ifn*r  th*-  \K.ir.  4ii«1  it  i«i>ii  ttf  I'apt.  William  D.  8winiM>*. 
tht*  ••n^iii.il  fotiiKl*  r  «>f  4  Viilr.ll  t'oUt-tcf.  |t  wan  chjirN'ri'd  tn  l^iT.  bat  had  brfniB 
itn  jii-tM«»**vut''iif  ■*  111  tti«>fill«if  i*Miii.«t  th**  ••M  Mft'Minic  s«^iiinnry.  in  tlie  nmlflt 
mI  111*'  I  ity  nf  <f).i«i;tiw.  Ill  \^7j  a  ni-trt*  ■•iil»*raiii-:it  timt  runiiiitMlinii**  Mlillc0  was 
iiiiiiplftf*tl  iti  ttif  ">'iKiir>**.  ttii'l  -M  Ii'4>l  li**^aii  th*  ifiii  111  Si-|itfiiilHi*r.  with  Profaa- 
wif  Pntc'lii'tt  .in  pri-«.<l'  tit  :kii«l  ()iti<«*  m  ■•iii|ilio|u«l  t*'.M')if*nk.  I)«iiii|.  TruWlCMlicr, 
\V^iU«r.  Atiil  ••tli*r<»  A«  iiriif«*»*>r«.  folluwiii;:  a  wiirth>  riirrit  uliiiu  t>f  claMi  al« 
niaiht'iiiaiii-u!  .«n*l  •H-iriititi'  (•r;ii.rti«^  It  ••-«m:ii«- a  ;:Mif*r->nii  riTal  of  oM  i'eatra],' 
uiily  r.*  niiln  ilmtatit.  ami  \t-t  it  w«<»  noi  in  lirr  way  at  all.  t«r«-auae(  Vntral  bail  for 
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at  GlHMgow,  Mo.  PriUrhott  Institute,  h  noiisiH'tariuii,  t*<>e(liu*ali<)iml 
school  with  very  VHluablo  buildinpi,  (KiuipiiiontH,  grounds,  and  endow- 
ment, was  ofToriMl  to  the  MethcHlist  Episcopal  Church  South  in  Mis- 
S4mri  for  educational  purp<»M's  on  certain  conditions,  viz:  (1)  The 
(*lassical  de|>artment  of  (Vntral  College  should  I m»  transferred  to  Glas- 
gow; (-J)  the  co<hI neat ional  plan  in  vogue  at  Prit<'h<Mt  Institute  should 
Im'  adopted;  (.'{)  the  name  Central  (*o11ege  shouhl  l>e  retained  and 
that  of  IVitchett  Institute  surrendenMl. 

The  Ixmnl  of  curators,  on  a<lvice  of  legal  (M»unst»l,  siiw  that  such  a 
removal  would  cost  them  part  if  not  most  of  the  end<»wment  and 
real  pro|H»rty  of  the  college,  an<l  determiniMl  not  to  accept  the  offer. 
Hut  the  discussion  of  thf»  matter  cause<l  the  jM^ople  of  Fayette  to 
awake  to  the  interests  of  their  (College,  and  a  fund  of  810,(KK)  was 
raise<l  by  the  citizens  of  Fayette  and  vicinity  ami  given  to  the  lioard. 
This  new  impulsi'  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  ele<*tion  to  the  piTsi- 
denc3'  **f  Hi^w  (now  Bishop)  Eugene  H.  Ilendrix,  a  former  student  of 
Central  College,  a  gradimt43  of  Wesleyan  Cniversity,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  an  able  minist4.^r  of  the  Missouri  ctmference,  exi>erien<*«Ml  in 
pulpit  work  and  still  more  widely  cultured  by  a  tour  around  the 
world  in  companionship  with  Bishop  Marvin.  With  his  in(*oming 
tlu»re  was  established  a  chair  which  had  long  In^en  nccnlcd  for  the 
training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  a  *^ Marvin  professorship  of 
biblical  literature,"  and  the  new  president  was  made  its  first  incum- 
bent. 

Presi<lent  llentlrix  f<iund  'Mhe  pnMluctive  endowment  of  the  college 

a  coii8titiieiicy  Xlw  entin*  McthcxliRt  Epi!M^>pJil  Charch  Soath  in  Missoari.  while 
Fritchett  Institute  wais  noiLH«M.*t4irian  and  had  no  claim  on  nnylxxly  lM\vond  its  own 
merits. 

Ill  1ST4  a  Kreat  iiiipulHe  totHlncationai  and  M'ientitic  work  in  (vlas^ow  was  given 
by  MiKs  lien^nico  H(»rrison.  niece  of  Kev.  J.  ().  Swinney.  Through  her  muuifi- 
rviic^  ttie  magnificent  sum  of  $10.),0iH)  was  given,  to  lie  divided  into  two  e<iual  parts, 
ot;e  for  the  endowmetit  of  Pritchett  Injttitute  and  the  other  for  the  erection, 
ii{uipment,  and  endowment  of  an  astronomical  ohservatory  of  high  order. 

I)y  thiHgift  the  build. ngs,  gnmnds.and  endowment  of  Pritchett  Institute  U^came 
Wi)rthal)ont  ;rSci.iNN),  and  the  observatory— named  Morrison  in  honor  of  its  founder — 
which  stood  contiguouM,  was  worth  $50,000  more. 

The  oliservatory.  in  latitude  39  VV  45.5'  and  longitude  l^*  .T"  5.t:«  west  of 
Washington,  was  built  in  1875.  and  contains  a  tine  e<|uatorial  with  objective  of  12^ 
mches  diameter  and  a  focal  length  of  17  feet,  made  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  of 
(Cambridge.  Mam.:  alHo  a  large  meridian  instrnment.  clocks,  chronographs, 
meteorological  inHtrum«*nt8.  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  iHinipnient  of  afirst- 
clasn  aMtronomiral  oIiM*rvatory.  Prof.  C.  W.  Pritchett  sui»erintende<l  its  erection 
ai.d  i*i|uipment.  and  bet^aniO  its  finit  dire<*tor.  a  ininition  which  he  Htill  holdtt. 

The  in>tinite.  under  llie  preTiidcmy  of  ('.  W.  Pritchett.  Oren  lioot.  jr..  U.  T. 
linni).  J.  II.  Pritchett.  and  J.  S.  Kendall,  emh  a^Msteil  always  by  an  able  fa<*nlty, 
ha«»  ev«*r  had  a  worthy  rnri  irnlum.  re  inin^l  a  hii^h  stanilard  ot  HchobtrHhip.  and 
liAN  Uf-onie  th«*alnia  mater  of  very  nmny  who  an*  now  umHuI  nif^n  and  women, 
worthily  Hlbng  placeit  in  the  world  some  of  which  are  of  high  rank  and  resfi'Mmi' 
bihty. 
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H\nni\  ^4.'>,(Niii,aii<I  a  drbt  of  some  ^i*jjnni.  in<*Iii<lin^tlf7(N)  yet  flue  on 
tlip  chilli rart  for  tin*  ^'n-iMioii  of  the  eollfp*  •Mliflci*  ^M>llle  twenty  years 
tiefort*."  Il<*  t4M>k  lioltl  of  th(*  institution  for  which  his  noble  fnt her 
had  s<t  Ion;:  s4-rv4M|  as  tn*asnn*r  an<l  instilUnl  new  life  into  its  veins. 
Witliin  thnM*  vean*  tlir  il«*lits  wrn*  all  rancehMl  and  the  endowment 
fund  hail  ^m^n  to  over  >((;o,inni,  a  iMiiiiniiMlionH  ^^yninasiiini  had  Imnmi 
en*i*t«il,  an<l  **  Wills  Mall."  a  iNianlin^  house  foryoun^  numof  limittNl 
ni«*ans,  liad  iNM'n  fstahlishc'il. 

In  No\«»nilMT.  Ivsi,  Mr.  KolnTt  A.  I>arnrs.  of  St.  Louis,  who  hH«l 
pr«*\  ioiisly  niaih*  lar;;«*  ihitiations  to  tin*  library,  pive  $:25fOO()  to  en«low 
tin*  *•  KolM*rt  A.  l»arn«*s"  rhairof  lim^k  and  Latin,  and  in  Noveml»er, 
I'^^i*.  ira\«*  an  ailditional  kiNijnni  jn  honor  of  his  nii»ther,  to  entlow  the 
**  .Mary  Kvans  r»arii«*s'*  rhair  of  Kn;:lish  ami  mcMlrrn  lan^ua^^. 

Witliin  thf  n«'\t  four  yrai*s  tlM*r»*  w^n*  v<*ry  ;rratifyin^  additions  to 
th«*  fiiiaiie«'s  and  fai*iliti«*s  of  thi*  4*ollrirt*.  For  the  iN^iiefit  (»f  yuun;; 
men  <»f  limit4Hl  means.  Imt  andiitious  to  acquire  an  (HhirathuK  the 
•'Arthur  Davis  ItKiii  fuml"  of  *."»,«•*«»  was  estal)lish<Ml  in  iss:j,  th«*  in- 
cfonie  fnim  whirh  should  In*  loancMl  without  inter<*st.  During  the  same 
year  the  i-ampus  wa^  inen*as(Hl  to  over  II  aen*s,  funiishin^  ;;roun«ls 
snftieient  for  Iniildini;  sites  as  thev  mav  In*  deinamhNl,  and  als4»  riMini 
for  lawns,  walks,  and  lands4*a|M*  onuinientation. 

In  June.  iss|.  t'i'iitenary  t'ha{Nd  was  dtnlieated.  Its  totnl  eost, 
ineludini;  furnitun*.  wa^  alsiut  Ki*t',.iNNi.  ||  is  an  im|N»sin;;  struetun* 
of  hrii'k.  uith  an  auditorium  ea|»alile  of  MNitin^alNiut  '.*ini  |H*rsons.  and 
furniHhtNl  ^itli  a  tin«*  |>i|i*  orpin,  and  in  ad«lilitiii  then*  an*  '.\  small 
nMiuiH  for  ni'ilationn and  tin*  n«*u  elia{N*l.  the  old  eha|N*l  lM*in;;  nf*4*4l«*«l 
for  siMii'«*  fi»r  tin*  rariidlv  inen^asin*,;  lihrarv. 

III  ]s<%r.,  through  th**  lilN*nility  nf  Col.  L.  V.  St4*|>liens.  of  IliNinville, 
and  othi'r  i:«*n«*niUH  fri«*iMN  of  the  i*ollep*.  there  \«as  aequire^l  i\  hantl- 
iM»me  ]»n»|N*rty  adjoinin;:  tli«*  eampus,  whieh  was  suitably  alten*d  and 
e4|uip|NMl  fur  s«*ienti!ie  pur|Nis«*s  and  named  '*Sl«*phens*  S4*ientitie 
hall.**  in  honor  «'f  tin*  donor.  Inli»  this  w«*re  transfern*d  tin*  ealiincMs 
ami  apparatus  of  the  i*olli**.;«*,  and  lar^e  ailditiimn  \\i*n*  nunle  then^to 
out  of  a  Hurplu*^  of  the  fun*i  i:i\eii  for  tin*  pun'hasi*  of  the  pni|N»rty. 
The  in'()iii*«ition  tif  "Sti*ph«*nH'  *MM«*ntilit*  h.ill.**  with  its  •*nlarp*4|  «s|ui|»- 
nn*nts.  aiTonliil  fafiiitit*^  f«ir  tin*  irn*n*aH<*<I  d«*mands  i»f  the  natural 
!M*ii'iiri*«».  hithi*rt«i  tiMi  iiiueli  **lrait«*n«-<l 

iMirini;  tin*  •(uadn*nniuni  of  \\|iii*h  v%t*  liav«*  just  lM*«*n  s|ieakin:; 
tln*n»  had  Inm'h  d«*«*id«*<l  pnr^ri-ss  m  iitln*r  di*|iiirtnn*nts  of  the  «*ulle;»f. 
A  H4*ri«**«  •>!'  ]iri/i*H  in  \ariiiUs  Inn***  ha<l  lN>i*oiin*  «*Mal>lish«*d  featun*s«»f 
tht'  literar>  and  t*la*»««-niotii  work  and  had  Uirne  ^nitifyin^  n-sults. 

TIIK    LIHICAK\. 

Tin-  liiii.it\  had  tiiad«*  tapni  "^triih-s,  and  had  lM*«-ii  ean*fullv  elaKM- 
tii-tl  III  .i««-«ifd.ini  f  \«  itli  Till- H\sti*iii  i»f  Llii\il  I*  Miiith.  librarian  «>f  iIm* 
Libiaix    <  Mrii]».in>  **(  I'hiladflpliia       A  «'artl  i-alal«»;:u<*  was  made  out. 
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from  which  a  printed  oHtiUogue  was  publishcxi  in  1S87.  Tho  old 
ehai>cl  was  deinandiHl  by  the  inereaHinjir  librar>',  and  <h»vote<l  thereto, 
rt*eeivinj?  the  title  of  "library  hall/' 

In  18H4  the  faeulty,  after  inatun*  <lelib<*ration,  d(H»i<hHl  t<i  return  to 
the  four-years'  eurriculuni  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  older  <M)llege8. 
\Vlu*n  Dr.  Smith  eame  to  the  presidency  he  intnMlueeil  the  school 
system,  su<*h  as  was  use<l  at  the  Tniversity  of  Virginia,  and  whereby 
the  course  was  made  elective;  and  this  system  ha<l  lH»en  ivtaine<l  for 
alK>ut  lifttH>n  years  in  Central  College.  The  weekly  work  embraces 
five  and  one-half  days,  and  the  system  t»f  alternate  recitaticms  largely 
prevails. 

THK   SCHOOL   OF   KNOLISH. 

The  college  fnnn  its  inception  had  possessiMl  a  lilK»ral  curriculum 
of  mathenutti(*s,  of  the  classic  language's  of  Gnnnv  an<l  Home,  of  the 
mental  and  monil  8(*ienccs  and  more  or  less  of  the  natural  sciences, 
an<l  that  m<Mli(*um  of  English  usually  found  in  Western  colleges;  but 
it  was  determined  by  President  Ilendrix  to  expand  the  course  |M»r- 
taining  to  our  nu>ther  tongue  and  to  intnMiuce  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
m(Kh*rn  languages  in  that  fuller  measun'  harmonizing  with  the  courses 
of  advanced  institutions  of  learning  in  the  K^ist. 

Ill  a<*<*onlance  with  this  idea  the  chair  of  Knglish  and  modern  lan- 
gnag«»s  was  estaiblished  in  IHSl,  and  t<i  it  was  calle<l  Prof.  Kdwanl  A. 
Allen,  A.  M.,  spiH*ial]y  culture<i  in  this  line,  an<l  eminently  qualifuKl 
!o  inlriMluce  a  bnuid  and  compn»hensive  corn's**  of  stu<ly  in  these 
branehes.  In  issr»  Professor  Allen  was  railed  to  the  State  University 
to  fill  the  chair  of  Knglish,  and  Prof.  William  A.  Frantz,  A.  M.,  of 
Hando]ph-Ma<*on,  was  chos<»!i  t<»  sucimhmI  him.  The  coiirs4»  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  catahigiie  of  1S8S  is  as  follows: 

SOI*HOM<»KK  CLASS. 

HiHtorical  grammar  of  the  EngliBh  lan^naKe.  |»re<*ecle(l  by  elementary  leHflonn  in 
\n«lo-Saxon.  8|»en«er,  8hak8i>en*. 

Text-lKK>kH:  Sweet  h  Anf^lo-Saxon  IHinier.  L(mnHhary'8En«liHb  Langnage.  Faery 
(^'not*n  ( Kitchen »,  Hamlet  (Rolfe',  with  imrallel  readingn. 

SKNIOK   CIJISS. 

Aiiglo-Saxtin  pros**  and  fioetry:  (*hancer. 

Text-lK)okH:  S\ve«*t*s  Anglo-Saxon  n-adiT;  Mtirrirt's  I*rologu«»  and  Knight's  Tale, 
with  a  fnll  conrhe  of  paralli'l  readingH  in  EngliHh  literatnre.  Iioth  clasHic  and 
uio«lern. 

LITKKAKV   SOi'IETIKS. 

• 

Two  excMdlent  lit«»niry  s<M*ieties,  the  Phi  Alpha  and  thi*  Aristotelian, 
an*  eo!iii(M*t(*<l  with  the  college.  Kach  has  its  hall,  an<I  a  genenius 
rivalr\  exists  lH*twiH»!i  them  to  s4h»  whi(*h  mav  <*arrv  off  the  annual 
|iriy«»sof  the  institution.     Tln^se  s4M»ieti«»s  n»nder  very  i^flicieiit  s«»rvice 
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i!m-  wHr:  Ki»v.  W.  A.  Smith.  I),  I).  ( lsr.s-7o),  R,.v.  J.  C.  Wills,  D.  D. 
in  tilt*  iiit4'lliM*tiial  aii<l  iiif»nil  riilturi*  n(  tluMr  iiieiubi*rH.  Kaoh  haH  mi 
ahN>ve  in  tin*  libniry,  and  takrs  a  lively  iuticrent  in  tlio  ^mnI  name 
and  a<lvanc*<Mn«*nt  of  tlie  <*<illi*^e. 

ICKLMilnrs    WtiKK    AXI>   IXFLrKNCRS. 

One  of  till*  nioM  pmniintMit  fraiur«*.s  of  th«*  «*4>lk*^»  fnini  the  lie^n- 
nin;:,  an<I  <*H|NHMally  in  later  \ ears,  has  Ikhmi  its  Christian  work.  N(»t 
only  has  the  <*f>!h*^i»  always ainMMl  at  hi^h  intelleetual  development  of 
the  youn^  men  who  rame  for  hi*r  instrnetion.  I>ut  esp4H*ial  fmius  have 
Imhmi  taken  t<»s«*n4l  out  a  hi^h  oni«*r  of  moral  and  ndi^oous  sentiment. 
Tin*  fa^'Ulty  has  for  tin*  most  part  always  eonsistcMl  of  men  whc» 
4»st4M*m«Hi  Christian  iMlucation  alNive  all  other  kimls;  and  in  their 
efforts  to  dinH*t  yonn^  manhiMNl  into  thom>  eliannels  of  thought  ami 
lif«*  whieli  nuist  iliH'idedly  ennohh*,  they  have  ever  lMM*n  aided  by  a 
devottnl  elass  of  yonn^  men  prt*|NirinK  for  the  i*hristian  miniHtr}*. 

For  many  y<*ars  an  ai-tivt*  liraneh  of  tlie  Voun^  Men*8  Chriatian 
Ass<H*iation  has  fxisttnl  in  the  eolle^*,  and  ont  of  their  Sabbath  meet- 
inpiand  morning  prayer  nMH*tiii);s  have4M>me  larp'  influeni*«^Hfor|rooiI. 
It  is  a  matter  of  remark  that  for  many  years  no  erne  haa  icnMluatetl 
who  has  not  lNN*n  a  p^lfe^«sin};  Christian. 

TIIR   <»l.|i  (IIAI'KI.    IN    LIHRARV    HALL. 

AlN»vr  the  niHira  and  atta«*h«Hi  to  tin*  wall  an*  thn^*  tabieta,  two  of 
whirh  have  aln*}idy  Inmmi  m«*iition<Ni,  that  of  Dr.  William  A.  Smith 
antl  that  of  Tresidrnt  J.  C.  Wills.  The  thini  is  that  of  Hiahop  Mar- 
vin, HO  lon^'  ih«*  |mtn>n  lMsh«»p  of  <*<*ntnil  Colll•p^  In  one  comer 
standi  a  w«*n-«*\iM'iitiMl  bust  of  Uishop  Marvin.  On  the  walla  hang 
«M;;ht  lif«*-si/<*  |Mirt raits  of  Worthies  in  <'«*ntnil  i^>llep*  hiHt<ir>'.  In 
front  and  alHi\e  rh«*  tal>li*ts  in  l>r.  Smith.  To  his  riKht,  on  the 
wrM«»rn  uall.  an*  l>r.  Will.v  Adam  llendrix,  es<|..  Rev,  Andrew 
(i*omnionl>  caUiHl  Father)  MonrtH*.  and  U<*v.  William  M.  Kiish,  I>.  IK 
On  tht'  ••aM«*rn  wall  an*  ISinhop  Marvin.  Governor  Trusten  Polk,  and 
ItoU-rt  .\  l»arn«*s,  «*x|.  Tli«*s4*  fMirtraits  l<M>k  down  fnim  their  plaoev* 
a^  tht*  \farH  a**  1>\.  and  an*  |M*r|M*tual  inei*ntiv«^  t4»wanls  hif^her  and 
lM'tt«*r  thih;:^. 

Tlii*»  liriff  **kt*t«*li  of  Ct-ntral  Colli*;;e  may  Im>  appn>priately  eloae«l 
with  a  lint  of  thi*  \ui^\  pn*Hidi*n(*<i  ami  pnifrs^Mirs  of  the  inilUtUtion« 
ain«l  a  <»h«irl  <»uiiiiiiar>  <tf  it**  tinanrial  mndition  in  lv*<*.*. 

Ilf't'orf  till*  v%ar  lh«*  nfliff  «if  pn*sidf*nt  wa.<*  lilhsl  bv  Kev.  Nathan 
Narnit.  I>  h.  {\^*7  '*^i,  K««v.  A  A.  .Morris-m.  D.  1).  t  ls.%K-iKi),  Rev. 
W  II  And.n-.n.  \K  h  n^-M'-idK  K«*v  C.  W  rritrhett.  LL.I>..  dur- 
ihL'   i»;iit  ttf  'uo  of  th<*  pni*«'«lini;  trrmn  a4*t4N|  hh  pn*sident.     Sincv 
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(1870-78),  Rev.  (Bifthop)  E.  R.  Hendrix,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  (1878-86),  O.  H. 
P.  Corprew,  A.  M.,  ohairinan  of  faculty  (1880-88),  Rev.  John  D.  Ham- 
mond, D.  D.  (1888-    ). 

Without  specifying  the  branches  taught  by  each,  the  following  list 
is  given  of  those  who  have  been  c<mneeted  with  Central  College  as 
teachers  and  professors:  C.  W.  Pritchett,  Eli  Offutt,  A.  J.  Dyas,  J.  A. 
Rul)elt,  H.  B.  Parsons,  A.  F.  Bmchman,  before  the  war;  and  since 
the  war,  F.  X.  Forster,  Rowland  Doggett,  F.  A.  Taylor,  W.  (i.  Miller, 
E.  A.  Allen,  W.  B.  Smith,  James  T.  Anderson,  and  J.  L.  Armslnmg, 
not  mentioning  several  worthy  adjunct  professors  and  principals  of 
the  preparatory  department.  Some  of  the  al)ove  have  i)assed  into 
rest,  and  others  have  been  called  into  other  sphei'es  of  work  and  are 
blessing  the  world  as  pn)fe8sors,  editors,  authors,  e\v. 

The  faculty  in  1889  consisted  of  Rev.  John  D.  Hammond,  1).  !>., 
president,  and  Marvin  pmfessor  of  moral  philosophy  and  evidences 
of  Christianity;  ().  H.  P.  Corprew,  A.  M.,  Robert  A.  Barnes  pn)fes- 
sor  of  (Trt»ek  an<l  Latin;  William  A.  Frantz,  A.  M.,  Mary  Evans  Barnes 
pn)fessor  of  English  and  modern  languages;  J.  W.  Kil)>atrick,  A.  M., 
professor  of  gtH)logy  and  natural  history;  T.  Berry  Smith,  A.  M.,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  physics;  Rev.  R.  T.  Bond,  A.  M.,  professor 
of  mathenmtics;  Rev.  T.  G.  Mumjiower,  A.  M.,  principal  preparatory 
department ;  C.  E.  Davis,  A.  M.,  fellow  and  adjunct  professor  of  Greek 
and  l^atin. 

CiRADUATES. 

The  college  has  confentHl  its  ordinary  degrees  uinm  al>out  75  of  its 
pupiKs — anumgthem  2  young  ladies — and  its  pn>  merit  is  degrees  ujHm 
H  men  in  high  and  res|)onsible  ix)sitions,  an<l  worthy  of  h<mor. 

PROPERTY   AND   ENDOWMENT. 

The  value  of  college  buildings,  cha|>el,  president's  house,  cabinets, 
apiMiratus,  etc.,  is  estimate<l  to  l)e  alx>ut  tO<),(KK).  The  endowment 
fun<i,  well  secureil  and  bi*aring  interest,  is  al)out  tl20,00(). 

[Statistical  Note,  1808:  President,  E.  B.  Craighead,  A.  M.,  LL.D. ; 
numlM*r  of  pmfessors,  l3;  numlier  of  students,  151);  numlx'r  of  vol- 
umes in  library,  5,50();  value  of  apfmratusand  library,  tl5,0(X);  value 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  )|15o,(N)():  amount  of  productive  funds, 
#1.3o,(MN);  amount  of  annual  income,  4(11, i«5i. — (Returns  to  the  Com- 
mi.ssioner  of  Education  for  isy7-l>8.)] 
115*;— No.  2 5 


Chapter  III. 


WILLIAM   JEWKLL  COLLKUK, 

LIBKRTT,  <  LIT  C0V5TT,  HO. 


Bv  James  <;.  Clark. 


ORIGIN. 

On  Friday,  tho  2IUh  day  of  Aujo^t,  is;u,  a  iiuml)or  of  Baptist  iiiin- 
ist<'rsaiid  laymen  met  at  Providenc**  ('hnn»h,  in  Callaway  County,  **to 
delilM»nite  ujwn  tho  stato  of  reli^fion  in  the  InmukIs  of  the  churches  to 
wliicli  they  Ix^lon^,  and  to  consult  if  any  s|)e<'ial  measures  weiv  neces- 
sary and  pnicticable  t4)  pnmiote  the  pn»achinjr  of  the  gosjMd  within 
the  iMiunds  of  the  State."  Of  this  me<^tin^the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Vanle- 
man  was  ele<'tiMl  moderator,  and  the  Kev.  KolK*rt  S.  Thomas  was 
appointed  clerk. 

After  a  pn)lonjre«l  dimuission  of  the  several  topics  pn»sented  for 
considenition,  sl«»ps  wen*  taken  towanl  the  organization  of  a  State 
mn  vent  ion  of  Bapti.sts,  a  ""  plan  of  a  con.stituti(m ''  was  drawn  up,  and 
another  miH'tin^  was  ap|)ointed  to  l)e  held  in  June,  lH:i5,  at  Little 
Bonne  Femme  Chun*h,in  l^nme  County,  to  which  all  Baptist  churches 
in  the  State  were  invite<l  to  send  <leleKates.  This  meeting  was  held 
aceonling  to  ap|K»intment  and  n^sulttnl  in  the  organization  of  the 
**  Baptist  CentnilSiH'ietyof  Mi.H«4)uri/'theobjec*tof  whicli,  asexpn»sse<l 
in  Article  11  of  their  constituticm,  was  *Mo  rnlopt  means  and  execute 
plans  to  promote  the  pivaching  of  the  gosi)el  within  the  Ixmnds  of  the 
State."  In  .\rticle  VIII  provision  was  made  for  annual  meetinptat 
su4*li  phu'cs  as  might,  from  year  io  year,  lie  designated.  In  lS3!i  the 
name  of  tlie  s<H*iety  was  change<l  to  '*The  iienenil  Ass4H*iation  of 
rnite«l  Baptists  of  Mis.souri,"  and  this  wais  suliMHiuently  abhreviatiKl 
to  *'The  Mis.S4iuri  Baptist  Oeneral  As«4KMation,"  by  which  title  the 
iMMly  is  designatiHl  at  the  present  day. 

Among  the  nu»an8  **  to  promote  the  pn^aching  of  the  gosjRd,"  the 
imiN>rtance  and  the  necessity  of  an  institution  for  the  eilucation  of 
young  ministers  s4Mm  lKM*ame  apparent,  and  not  many  years  elapsinl 
lN*fon*  stefis  lN*gan  t<i  In*  taken  tiiward  the  establisliment  of  such  an 
institution,  where  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  young  men  in 
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^enoral,  could  a(M|iiin*  an  education  in  advance  of  that  aflfonltHl  hy 
thc  connnon  schools  and  a<*adeniie.s  of  tlie  State. 

Prominent  anion);  the  promoters  of  tliis  cnterpritM*  waH  Dr.  William 
.Icwcll.  a  native  of  Lou<loun  County,  Va.,  hut  for  many  yean*  a  pra**- 
ticinj;  physician  in  ('oluml»ia,  the<*ounty  seat  of  H<H)ne  County,  Mo. 
In  the  yeai  l>^4-{  Dr.  Jewell  tendennl  to  the  general  asMKriat ion  the 
sum  of  Ain.tNHi  ill  lands  aH  a  nucleus  for  the  <'n<lownient  (»f  a  i*«dle::e. 
and  a  commiltee  was  ap|K>inte4l  t<»  n*(*eive  the  same,  fix  the  hM*ati«*n 
of  the  institution,  and  **<lo  all  other  things  usual  and  ntM-essary  !«• 
orpini/.«*and  carry  on  a  liteniry  institution.*'  In  1^4  tliis  eoniiiiitlf«* 
made  sucli  a  rcfNirt  ilmt  the  general  ass<N*iation  <UH*lin(Ml  the  nfTtT 
of  Di.  Jewell,  on  tlie  );round  that  it  was  deeuHMi  im|N)ssible  to  niiM* 
at  that  time  the  a<lditional  sum  riMpiinMl  as  the  conditi<in  of  his 
donation. 

r»ut  tlie  nuitt4'r  was  not  allowinl  to  n*st  here,  n<ir  did  Dr.  JvwvU 
withdra\%  his  j;enen»us  offer.  During  the  next  two  or  thnH»  years  th«» 
suhjcct  was  vi);orou.sly  canvassi^d  amonj;  the  Baptists  thn>u;;hout  the 
State,  and  at  the  nuM^tin^  of  the  ass(N*iation  in  1^17  a  conimitttM'  was 
ap|HMnt«Hl  to  ori*;inate  an  institution  of  learniu);  for  the  i(aptist.-%  <»f 
MisH4»uri  ufMin  a  plan  by  which  its  endowment  and  iK*r|N*tuity  uiiirht 
In*  MHMirtMJ.  This  committee  report<*d  to  the  a.ssiM*iation  in  1S4.h  in 
surh  favtiraltle  and  liofM^ful  terms  that  nieasuri*s were  taken  to  s4N*un' 
a  <'liart«T  from  the  ^eniM'al  as.s4*mlily  t>f  .Missouri. 

This  rhiirter  was  );rant«H|  and  appn»v«M|  by  the  p»vernor  Ffhruary 
•J7.  l**r.»,  and  trust«M*s  wen*  apiN»int4Ml  as  folhiws:  Tyni*  i\  Harris, 
Isiiac  LimlM*r;:er,  Jonlan  t)*llrien,  \V.  (*.  Li^on,  UolH»rt  S.  Thonia.<s 
A.  W.  Doniphan,  T.  N.  Tliom|)son,  \V.  D.  llublNdl.  KolM*rt  Jauie?^ 
S.  T.  (;io\«*r.  T.  L.  Anderson.  U.  F.  Uiclimoiid.  S.  D.  South,  T.  K. 
Hatcher.  John  Kills.  William  <'ars4»n,  DavitI  Parkins,  \V.  M.  Ja4*k.s«in. 
HoLiiid  lhi;:he**,  William  Jewell,  W.  M.  MclMiiM-s^ui,  R.  K.  McDanivl, 
John  HtibiuHdii,  M.  K.  IVici*,  K.  M.  Samuel,  and  \{.  \i.  Oai;;.  In  thin 
\\*^\  \\\\\  In*  riM*n;;iii/iMl  the  uaiufs  of  several  who  \%er«*  prominent  in 
till*  riliiriou**.  |Hilitical,  anil  military  hist<»ry  (»f  the  State. 

Arriiiiliiii'  to  I  III*  t«»rmH  nf  the  charter  the  subx*rilM»rs  to  the  endow- 
iiitMit  wen*  autliiiri/cd  an«l  «*iii|Hiwrn*d  tt»  hohl  a  mt*etin;;  for  the  pur- 
|NiH4*  of  <M-ltMtihi;  a  hN'aiion  an«l  di*ti*rminin;;  the  name  of  the  institii- 
tioii.  .Xi'ftirdini:!)  a  nii'ftinu  uas  held  in  the  to\%n  of  iUMinevillt-. 
AuL'u-i,  Jl.  \^l'.»,  at  \%linli  nitMMini!  >^st  shares  nf  st4N*k.  at  W^vat'h. 
Mi-rt'  ri'pri'>i-iii«*«|  In  a<ldilion  to  thin  tli«'r«'  uas  a  suliH4*ri|»tion  of 
■  7,""<>  fntni  «iti/i'n*»  o|  t*la>  t«Miiity.  f«»r  buililinu  purfMiM*}*  only,  ah«l 
ilii*  (>ii;:inal  ntTi-r  of  *i*>,iriMi  jn  lands  by  Di.  J«*\i«*ll.  makinu  the  total 
submit tpriiin  ••!  ?■'•'». i;sj  .\fi«T  an  animatiHl  nmti-st.  in  whieh  th** 
>iiti«»fMptiiin  fif  t  !.!>  t  i»unt\  uas  jibl\  r«*pri*H«>ni«-d  b\  Jud^e  Jann*AT 
\'  I  hnnipson  aiiil  <  «»1  Al«-\.  U  Doniphan  (lli**  iatl«*rof  wli«ini  hail 
biit  a  t«'U  M'arn  prf\  muH  aci|Uir*H|  a  national  fame  as  the  U^ailer  of 
D'tniphan's  f\|N'ditii*n  in  the  Mt-vican  ^ai  k  the  to\in  «»f  Liberty,  id 
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Clay  County,  was  selected  as  the  location  of  the  college,  and  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Jewell,  in  whose  heart  and  head  the  enterprise  had  first  taken 
definite  form,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution should  be  William  Jewell  College. 

History— Part  I. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Ixianl  of  trustees  was  held  November  12, 
lS4i»,  un<ler  the  presidency  of  Roland  Hughes,  of  Boone  County.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  de<*ided  that  the  business  of  instruction  should  be 
cntereil  upon  at  the  earliest  iH)ssible  date,  and  as  the  boani  was  not 
yet  in  iK)SHcssion  of  a  building  of  any  sort  or  description,  the  base- 
ment n>onis  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Liberty  were  rented  and  fitted 
up  for  tin*  reception  of  teachers  and  students.  Instruction  was  begun 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  185(),  with  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dulin  as  prin- 
<Mpal  and  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and  the  Rev.  Th.  F.  Locket  t 
as  professor  of  mathematics.  Some  time  during  the  year  the  Rev. 
William  M.  Hunsaker  was  added  to  the  faculty  as  principal  of  the 
academic  or  preimratory  department. 

The  faculty  for  the  year  1851-52  consisted  of  Rev.  Ed.  S.  Dulin, 
Kcv.  T.  Bnidley  as  pn)fessor  of  mathematics,  and  Mr.  James  (t. 
Sniitli  in  charge  of  the  preparat4>ry  department. 

At  the  close  of  this  session,  it  having  ])een  ascertained  that  none  of 
tlic  original  endowment  was  available  for  the  payment  of  salaries, 
the  iNmnl  of  trustees  deenunl  it  prudent  to  tender  to  the  faculty  the 
us4»  of  the  rcMnus,  library,  etc.,  provide<l  they  would  continue  the 
scli(M)l  and  dciN'ud  u|M>n  the  tuition  fees  for  their  support,  demanding 
only  tliat  young  men  prei)aring  for  the  ministry  should  1k»  receive<l, 
as  !ien»tofon»,  frei»  from  any  charge  for  tuition.  This  proi)osition  was 
acrcptinl  by  Professor  Hrmlley,  who,  with  Mr.  George  S.  Withers  iis 
his  assistant,  carrieil  on  the  s(*h(M)l  during  the  s<*holastie  year  of 
Is:>2-.VJ. 

The  *'  First  annual  catalogue  of  the  officers  and  students  of  William 
Jewell  College"  was  published  for  the  scholastic  year  185(^51.  The 
whole  numlK'r  of  students  enrolled  was  137,  of  whom  110  were  from 
LilMTty  and  Clay  County,  in  which  the  college  is  situateii.*  We 
learn  fn>m  a  liistorical  sketch  prepared  by  the  Hon.  D.  C.  Allen,  of 
LilMTty,  who  was  a  student  at  that  perio<l,  that  the  course  of  study 
adopt«Hl  and  pursucnl  was  admirable  and  thonnigh.  It  was  probably 
iimitiHl  to  the  classics,  l>elles-lettres,  mathematic*s,  and  so  much  of 
the  physical  s<*iences  as  could  1h»  pursuetl  by  the  use  of  text-books 
alone;  and,  if  not  extensive  in  the  nnHlern  mmis<>  of  the  term,  was 
a  sound  l)asis  u|>on  which  t4)  build. 

While  the  foun<lation  was  thus  iNMUg  laid  for  the  scholastic  super- 
structure the  college  iMlifice  was  in  prcH^ess  of  enM»tion.     Early  in 

*  The  catalogue  iaiiied  in  1S54  is  also  entitled  '*  Fimt  ** 
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IsrMi  t)i4«  iHianl  ap|Miiiit<Ml  Dr.  Ji^wc^U  as  mmiuissioner  to  Huperinteud 
iIm*  i*n'ctit»ii  of  t)i<*  liiiiMin;;,  in  wliirh  M^rvii't*  lir  (Miitiiiiied  until  hiM 
<l<'atli.  in  Au);nst.  is.yj,  whi(*li  <*v(*nt  was  nn<i(iul)t(Hlly  tlit*  rt^ult  of 
«*\|Hisurt*  to  111**  S4*v«*n*  hrat  <»f  that  siinini(*r  whih*  onpi^^nl  in  MU|N*r- 
inttMhlin^  tli<*  Wf»rk.  Dr.  J«*wi*ll  rt^qui'stnl  that  the  work  should  Im« 
4*«»ntinu«Ml  un<l<*r  ihr  su|N*rvisi(»n  (»f  Mr.  U.  MrAllistor,  who  wiis 
a4M|naint(Ml  witli  all  liis  plans,  and  by  Au^rust,  1S'V{,  th<*  buihlin;:  huil 
S4)  far  i»rt»^n*s.s4H|  towanl  minplflinn  as  to  admit  of  fKM*u|mn(*y  and 
us«*  for  th«*  pnr|NiM*s  for  ^hich  it  was  inti^ndiMl.  It  was  finally  <*4Mn- 
p]«*tiHl  in  is.^s,  at  a  total  msX  of  alMiut  ^ujnk). 

Th«*  building  is  of  l>rirk,  on  a  |N*rnian(*nt  foundation  of  stono,  1:!5 
f«M*t  fntnt.  ('i7  f«M't  diM*p.  anti  ihriM*  lofty  storirs  lii^h,  sunnount<Ml  liy 
a  Indfrv  and  olisfrvatorv  risini;  from  thf  <H»nt<»r  of  th«*  nmf.  '*It  is 
lN*atiti fully  situattil  on  a  hill,  at  th«*  fiMit  of  which  lies  tlu*  eitv  of 
LilNTty.  As  far  as  t«v<*  ran  reach,  on  <*v<*ry  sidt*.  ap|N'ar  luxuriant 
and  hi;:hly  iniprt»v(H|  farm  sinHn  and  th«*  i nni^i nation  of  the d<di};litts| 
s|N*ftator  wand(*rsov«*r  an  ar«*a  wliosi*  nidii  n^ai-h  for  iMioniilos  thniu;;h 
a  district,  tin*  a^riculturaU  ntincral,  and  manufacturing  n>sounvs  of 
which,  for  rich(*s  and  varictv.  an*  uniMMndcd  in  anv  soiMion  of  tlu* 
•MMintrv." 

In  the  summer  of  I'n.Vi  tlic  finaiuMal  condition  of  the  institution 
had  Ihm'oimc  m)  niucli  l»riirhtcr  in  ihc  cyc>  of  its  ho|N*ful  trustts's  that 
they  \cntnnMl  a;rain  to  assume  f|ir(*ct  contrid.  aufl  in  St*ptenilN*r  of 
that  \f*ar  tlie  collci:e  ua^  nMipcneil  (no  ]on;;er  in  the  rent^Ml  hmmus  in 
the  cliurch  Im^^tMiient.  but  in  it^  «»\vii  spa<'ious  editici*  on  ('olle;;e  Ilill) 
with  the  following'  fa<'ulty:  Kcv.  U.  S.  Thomas.  !>.  D..  pn*sident  and 
pn»fcsN«ir  of  moral  philoMiphy:  Ucv.  T.  I»radl(*y.  pr(»fes.sor  of  ancient 
lan;:ua:;t*H;  .lames  l.ii\e.  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  M*i- 
eni*c>:  Kc\ .  T.  i\  Harris,  pmfcsMir  of  Knirlisli  lilrratur«\  ami  L.  M. 
Law<Mtii.  tutoi.  TlicM*  pMitlenien.  uith  tlic  subsetpicnt  addititm  f»f 
William  I*  l.amb  as  principal  «»f  the  prepanit4»ry  department.  (s»n- 
titni«*i|  in  ch-ir::**  of  the  collf^t*  fur  two  ycjirs.  ami  at  the  annual  e<»ni- 
niencciiicni  m  .liinc.  Is.'i.'i.  tin*  tir^t  i;ra<luatiii;;  class.  i*onsistin^  of  .% 
memlN'rH,  rci'iM\i*d  tht-  ili»;^r»'i»  nf  bachelor  of  arts. 

I'ViMii  tli««  cat.«liiL:iif  i*«-ii«-d  ill  Is;,^  \^,.  Ifarn  (hiit  the  iiundN*rof  stu- 
dent«*  in  atti-ntlaiH-e  ilnnnu'  tli«*  -i-holaHiic  \«'a»-of  Is.v;  ;i4  was  Pio.  uf 
whiim  11<'  Were  tn  t  lie  prepataturv  •leparttiient  and  .V>in  the  collegiate 
i*las<M-H  It  |H  kn«iiMi  that  a  niim)N'ri)f  tlie*«e  Htiid«-nts  wen*  pn»|iarin;; 
fi(t  I  lie  miiiiHTrx .  fiiit  tliecaial<>i;ne  cittitaiii'*  iit»  n*ference  to  the  fart. 

Tin*  c*iiii«M'  **(  •*Tii»|v.  ppiimtU  LTiidi-il  fiiiiii  \ear  to  Vi»ar.  t*inbraeed 
the  I. .If III  and  (tiei*k  laii^iia;«'e*«:  niatlieinat icn.  jncIndinL!  algebra. 
:^«tiini't  r\ .  t  riL'oieiiiiftf  \ .  .iii.i!\  i  :e  ::e«)rii*'t  r\ .  anil  tin*  diflfertMitial  and 
MiN-;^'r-.i!  •-.iliiiiii<»;  iiaMir.il  p!iilii<«i>pli\ .  i\  !tli  lect  iire<«  an«l  e\|H*rimeutal 
illii^t  i.ii  :>iiiH.  e|i«iin««t  r\ .  L'e«>lii::\ .  and  iiiiiiera!i>L'>  \  riiental  phihiMipliy ; 
|ii::ii  :  I  tiffiirii-.  ••Miii*^.  li;^tiir\  :  e  •iintIt  iitimijil  an«l  iiiTfrnalional  law; 
|H»iitii*al  eiiini>ni\.  .md  the  e\  ideiict-*  iif  1  hri.stiauity. 
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In  the  way  of  books  and  apparatus  we  learn  that  the  coll^^  library 
contained  at  that  time  somewhat  more  than  1,000  volumes;  that  the 
department  of  physics  was  well  supplied  with  illustrative  apparatus 
from  the  establishment  of  Chamberlain  A  Ritchie,  of  Boston;  that 
there  was  a  fi^ood  collection  of  specimens  in  mineralogy  and  geology, 
and  that  orders  had  been  given  for  an  ample  supply  of  chemical 
appliances.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  provide 
as  extensive  an  equipment  as  the  means  at  hand  would  justify,  and, 
in  short.,  to  establish  an  institution  of  high  grade. 

Hut  the  exi>erience  of  William  Jewell  College  was  not  to  be  essen- 
tially diflferent  from  that  which  so  many  of  our  denominational  insti- 
tutions of  learning  have  been  called  upon  to  undergo.  The  proceeds 
of  the  endowment  fund  (or  what  remained  of  that  fund  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building),  together  with  the  amount  received  from  tuition 
fees,  were  found  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses,  and 
the  college  was  closed  from  June,  1855,  to  September,  1857.  From  a 
rei>ort  made  to  the  general  association  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  in 
185G  we  learn  that  the  nominal  endowment  of  the  institution,  con- 
sisting of  bonds,  lands,  and  money,  amounted  to  but  $25,472,  to  offset 
which  there  was  an  indebtedness  of  about  $10,000.  This  indebted- 
ness  the  resident  trustees  of  Clay  County  agreed  to  pay  off.  The 
financial  agent  of  the  college  undertook  to  increase  the  endowment 
Ui  $5(),(K)0;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  William  M.  McPherson,  esq.,  of 
St.  I^)uis,  pledged  the  sum  of  $21,000  on  condition  that  the  citizens 
of  Clay  County  and  the  Baptists  of  the  State  should  comply  with  the 
foregoing  propositions. 

Whether  these  pledges  and  undertakings  were  fulfilled  or  not  the 
sul)Hequent  record  does  not  say,  but  by  the  summer  of  1857  the  pros- 
pe<.*ts  of  the  college  must  have  considerably  brightened  and  its  finan- 
cial condition  strengthened,  for  in  that  year  the  Ixmnl  of  trustees 
decided  to  reopen  the  institution,  and  appointed  the  following  faculty: 
K4'v.  William  Thompson,  LL.  I).,  president;  M.  W.  Robinson,  A.  B., 
adjun<*t  professor  of  ancient  languages;  John  T.  Davis,  A.  M.,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  geolog}*;  J.  B.  Bradley,  A.  M.,  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  Rev.  E.  S.  Dulin,  D.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  intellectual  philosophy  and  English  literature;  W.  G.  Gar- 
net t,  A.  B.,  principal  of  the  academic  or  preparatory  department, 
and  (t.  L.  Bla(*k,  tutor. 

Tnder  this  faculty  instruction  was  resume<l  in  September,  1857,  and 
the  catalogue  for  the  session  of  1857-58  shows  an  enrollment  of  91 
students,  not  classifioil,  but  arranged  in  alphalietical  order  according 
to  their  given  names.  A(*cording  to  this  novel,  if  not  humorous, 
principle  of  arrangement  the  name  of  Abraham  Croysdale  BroH^  is 
first  on  the  list  of  students,  which  closes  with  that  of  William  Thomas 
Maupin. 

The  course  of  study  does  not  seem  to  have  lieen  more  extensive 
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than  in  former  yoarn,  hut  as  it  was  clire(*te<l  by  an  increased  faculty 
it  is  to  1k'  HupiNMMMl  that  the  work  was  more  effect ive  than  formerlj. 
The  college  lihrary  had  f)een  enlarginl  to  over  ^,(XX)  volnmea  and  a 
conHiderahle  addition  Iia4l  lN*en  made  to  the  stock  of  physical  and 
chemieal  apimratUH.  Two  literary  societies,  the  Philomathic  and 
Kx<*elsior,  were  in  active  o|M'ration  among  the  students,  the  princi|ial 
olij<*et  of  which  was  cultivation  in  oratory  and  the  i)ower  of  debate. 
Then*  was  als4»  a  s(K*iety  comi)os«Ml  of  ministerial  students  called  the 
*'Haptist  Kvangelical  S<K*iety,"  designed  to  affonl  opportunities  for 
th<*  investigation  of  n*Ugious  topiesand  for  the  delivery  and  critieism 
f>f  si'rmons. 

It  was  stat<Hl  in  the  oi^'ning  of  this  |>a|M»r  that  one  of  the  icr<*at 
olgerts  of  the  Baptists  in  estal»lishing  William  Jewell  College  was  to 
pn)vid4*  an  institution  in  which  candidates  for  the  ministry  c«nild 
ns*4Mve  such  an  e4lu<*ation  as  wouM  render  them  more  competent  for 
the  gn*at  work  to  whirh  they  wen*  calle<l.  This  ohjiK*t  had  always 
Iwen  k«*pt  in  view,  l»ut  up  to  the  |Miint  at  which  we  have  arrivinl  in 
this  sk<*t<*h  no  s|NM*ial  provisiim,  either  in  the  way  of  thindogii^al 
instruction  or  in  the  way  of  |N*euniary  ai<l  to  thos<*  who  were  unahle 
to  m(M*t  their  e\p<*nM*s,  had  Inm^u  madi*  f<»r  this  class  of  students. 

Ill  l>.*is  the  g«Mit*ral  ass(N*iation,  f«M*ling  that  the'  time  had  c«>nie 
when  such  provi>ioii  >hould  In*  made,  at  th<*  instance  of  the  Kev.  Wil- 
liam M.  I'm'U,  of  Saline  County,  ap|Niint«Ml  a  mmmittee,  to  be  known 
as  th«*  "iNiard  of  ministerial  <Hlui*ation/*  with  |N>wer  to  <*oll<N*t  funils: 
examine  candidates  as  to  their  rail  to  the  ministry,  piety,  etc.,  and 
aid  them  to  sueh  extent  as  might  In*  desirable  or  m^'essary;  e«»nfer 
with  the  trustees  ndaiive  to  the  en*eti(»n  of  a  hall  for  the  usi*  of  min- 
isterial students,  and  simmih*  funds  for  the  i^reetion  of  sueh  hall,  am! 
to  endeavor  to  "MTure  sueh  a  miNlitieation  of  the  cours«*  of  study  as 
might  In*  lN*st  suited  to  facilitate  the  pnigress  of  the  students  aiitl  Ht 
th«*iii  for  the  :ri»^lNd  ministry.  The  oflicers  of  this  ImnihI  wen*  Wil- 
liam U.  Wadileil,  president;  Ui*v.  K.  S.  Dulin,  vic4»-pn*sident ;  Kev. 
J,  W.  Wanler.  MH-reiary,  and  William  Duvall.  tn»asun»r. 

The  iNiani  hits  Inmmi  in  continuous  i*xistenee  fn»m  the  date  of  its 
ori:ani/ati«»n  tn  iht*  pn*H4-nt  time,  ami  makes  annual  n*|M>rta  to  the 
general  asstM'iation. 

Tin*  etillr;:!*  reniain«-<l  und«*r  the  presiden«*y  of  Dr.  Th(mi|N4on  fntm 
\<*7  ti»  the  rlo«M«  Mf  till*  H4'||iilastic  vear  in  June,  ISi'il.  The  facultv, 
^Oiicli  \ia-*a  \er\  el1ii'i«*nt  one.  remained  sul»stantiallv  the  same  dur- 
in;;  tlif  entire  {H^ritMl.  th**  chiin:;e*«  which  tiNik  place  lN*ing  as  follows. 
In  !•*.'»•*  "i'«.  it.  W.  Ui»;:er>.  A.  !>..  wan  ehH»t4H|  print*i|Nil  4»f  the  pn*|Mir- 
atnr\  «lepartnient :  tlii*  !{••%.  Kd.  I.  Owen.  L!..  I>..  Has  el«H*te4l  pn»f(*f»» 
•Mtr  tif  ancuMit  lan;:uagt*H.  an^l  John  T.  ('hjind)er.  A.  M.,  was  eleettnl 
principal  of  the  aeadenii«'  t|epjirtmi*nl  in  place  «)f  W.  <•.  ttarnett, 
reHJ^^ni**!  The  nunilM«r  t»(  stutlentn  increasi^l  fnmi  year  to  year,  with 
IP'  in  att«*n«lance  during  the  M-s!*i«in  of  ]<«mi-i;i.     Owing  to  the  influ- 
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ence  exercised  by  the  distinguished  president,  whose  fame  as  a  bril- 
liant pulpit  orator  and  elegant  scholar  extended  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  affairs  of  the  college  began  to 
put  on  a  more  promising  asi>ect  than  they  had  heretofore  presente<l, 
and  everything  indicate<l  a  prosperous  and  permanent  future  for  the 
instituticm. 

But  the  evil  spirit  of  discord  was  abroad  in  the  land,  and  by  mid- 
Humnier  the  whole  country  was  ablaze  with  the  passion  and  excitement 
of  civil  war.  Tnder  these  circumstances  and  conditions  the  authori- 
ties of  the  college  felt  that  the  times  were  unpropitious;  and  as  the 
town  of  Liberty  was  in  the  center  of  a  region  of  country*  which  biide 
fair  to  b(»  overrun  by  contending  annies,  it  was  deemed  the  part 
of  i>rudence  to  susfK^nd  the  operations  of  the  college  until,  by  the  res- 
tonition  of  peace,  which  was  confidently  expected  to  l)e  brought  al)out 
in  a  few  months,  the  condition  of  the  country  should  bt»  more  favorable 
for  the  prosecution  of  academic  pursuits.  Acc^>rdingly,  in  August, 
18r)l,  the  presidency  and  all  professorships  were  declared  vacant  by 
the  trustees,  and  so  remained  until  the  termination  of  the  war.  We 
learn,  however,  from  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Allen,  to  which  refertMice  has 
l)een  previously  nmde,  that  on  May  22,  1863,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thcmipson 
was  reelcH'tcHl  to  the  presidency,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Owen,  Rev.  Th.  11. 
Storts,  and  Prof.  (George  Hughes  were  ele<'ted  professors  in  the  college; 
yet,  as  the  salaries  were  very  small  and  the  entire  receipts  from  tuition 
wen»  to  l)e  at  the  disposal  of  the  professora,  these  eliM'ticms  implie<l 
honor  rather  than  emoluments  or  subjection  to  coriH)rate  control.  The 
gentlemen  al)ove  mentiontHl,  or  some  of  them,  taught  a  school  when- 
ever practicable  in  the  college  rooms  during  the  two  or  three  years 
next  succee<ling  their  election. 

For  some  weeksafterthe  fight  at  Blue  Mills  Tending,  which  occurred 
in  S<»ptember,  18r»l,  the  college  building  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  the 
Feileral  wounchnl,  and  again  in  August,  1802,  the  building  was  used 
as  ((uarters  for  Finleral  troops  and  a  line  of  rifle  pits  was  thro\i^  up 
a<*ross  the  campus. 

History— Part  II. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  the  case  seemed 
well-nigh  hoi)eless.  The  college*  building  was  dilapidatiMl,  the  library 
g«me,  the  apimratus  mutilate<1,  the  endowment  of  a  very  uncertain 
value,  many  of  the  8ul)scrilH»rs  lieing  either  dea<l  or  utterly  broken 
up  by  the  desolation  of  war.  The  m*hool  was  still  conducte<l  by 
Profess«»rs  Owen  and  Hughes,  but  no  stejm  wen»  taken  towanl  the 
resum'itation  of  the  college  for  the  two  years  imnMMliately  suceeeiling 
the  war.  Fn>m  a  rejwrt  of  the  truste<*s,  made  to  the  general  associa- 
tion in  18iU>,  we  learn  that  the  nominal  endowment  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  notes  aggregating  $4:i,(KM),  on  which  alMUit  ^18,(NN)  interest 
waB  due,  but  that,  owing  to  the  deranged  state  of  the  country,  it  was 
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ini|xisHn)l«*  t4i  ostimate  what  proiHirtion  of  the  above  aMseta  could  lie 
4*<»iisi<l«*nMl  pnkL 

Notwithstanding  the*  diffK'ultioH  in  the  way,  the  iMMinl,  truHting  in 
iUtt\  an<l  in  the  worth  of  tho  eaiitM%  dHermincMl  to  nMi|ieu  the  eolU*}^ 
ami  to  pn>vid4*  all  niMu-SHJiry  fa^'ilities  for  an  institution  of  the  hi^h«*Ht 
^nid«\  In  Jun^*,  isf»7,  they  caUei!  to  the  presifU^nry  the  Rev.  Thomua 
Uaniliaut,  of  I^niisville,  Ky.,  a  ^nulnate  of  Trinity  CoUe^^,  Duhliii, 
and  a  );i*ntli*nian  of  hroitd  s(*holarship  and  <»f  lar^i*  ex|M'rience  in  the 
mana;;«*nu*nt  of  e<lueational  ('nt4*rpris<»H.  Having  ac*eepte<l  the  |M»8i- 
tion.  Dr.  Kanilmut  removcnl  to  Missouri,  and  durinj;  the  m*xt  twelv4» 
months  h«*  and  the  trust4*i*s  were  «*n^a^ed  in  the  work  of  rtMirj^auiza- 
tion.  and  in  enlist inj;  the  syniimthies  an^l  eiN)iN*ration  of  the  d<*noni- 
ination  in  thrir  ^reat  enterpris4\     The  views  of  Dr.  liainlmut  wi*n* 

<*i>nsidi*ral>lv  in  advane«'  of  anv  whirh  ha4l  heretofore  lMM»n  hehl  hv 

•  •  • 

th«*  frit*ndsof  the  (*oUe^<*.  Ih*  prt»|M»s4Ml  that,  in  the  nnir^anizjition  of 
tht*rnllr;;i',  th«*  plaii  ino|K'ration  at  the  Tniversity  of  Virjrinia  shouM 
lN*ad<>pi<H|;  that  th4*work  shouUl  iNMMuliraced  in  th«*  ei^^ht  sehiNds  of 
I  Jit  in,  ttn*«*k.  math<Miiatir.H,  nio«h*rn  lan^ua^es,  Kn^lish  lit4*nitun*  and 
history,  natund  S4*ifn<*fs,  moral  philosophy,  and  thiNilo^y;  that  t»a(*h 
s4'h<Nil  should  In*  inde|N*nd«Mit  of  the  others  in  its  origan izat ion,  ami 
raiuihhMif  unlimite<l  «*x|Minston  asth«M*nd(»wment  slnudd  In'  inrn'Hse«l 
and  as  \\w  demand  for  ailvan<M*d  instruetion  sliouhl  nN]uin':  that  the 
s4*h(Mils  of  lan^ua};es,  history,  an«l  niat!i(Mnati(*s  should  1n>  put  in 
o|N*ration  as  simhi  as  a  suftieient  endowment  should  In*  s4H*unHl  for 
their  imuHNliate  want^.  and  that  the  HMuainin^  scIhmiIs  shouhl  l>e 
estal>lishe4l  as  stMm  as  thev  e«»ulil  In*  sustaintHl;  and  lastlv,  that  a 
fund  f>f  ^lV»o,imm»  should  In*  rais4Hl  as  a  lisisis  for  the  further  ami  <*oui- 
plete  endowment  of  tht*  InMitution.  His  views  wen*  adopt^Ml  by  the 
iMmnl  of  truM«*4*s  ami  li«' wjui  authori/jnl  and  emiNiwennl  to  pnieiHHl 
to  tli«*  e\e<*utionof  his  plans.  Thi^  work  was  S4»  far  a4M*«»nipliHlie«l 
that  oil  thi*  L'^^th  day  of  S*pt«*mlN*r,  lMi>^,  the  eolle^^e  was  nN)|M»ne«l 
with  thi*  following  farulty:  Hew  Thonuif%  Uambaut,  pn*sident:  K.  li. 
S4*mph\  profesMir  of  l^itin  and  Krem*li;  A.  K.  Fhi»t.  profesnur  of 
tffri'k  atitt  <ft*rmah:  .l(»hn  F.  l^inneau,  pn»f«*ss4»r  of  mathematieH. 
and  .lain«'H  K.  Katon.  prt»feHS4ir  of  natural  M-ienee««. 

Thf  eatalo;;!!!*  for  the  year  1hi;h_i;',i  }«hows  an  att4*ndanee  of  xl  stu- 
•lfnt<«.  and  (*oiitains.  anions  otht*r  Ihln;;^,  a  briif  ttutliiie  of  the  uielh- 
«n|s  puf-MitHl  aii«l  «'oiirs4*  of  instruetion  ad<ipt<Hl  in  eaeh  M'luMd.  The 
i*\ani ination.-.  hfjil  tuii*«>  a  year.  wi*r«*  of  a  vi*ry  rt;;id  ehanu'ler,  mhI 
;:ia<liiiitiiin  wji**  ma«li*  i«»  il«*|N*nd  not  at  all  on  th«*  tini«*  of  attendance, 
but  «MiTir«*lv  iiiNin  tin*  Miifii'iitV  Mandin^  ut  tlii'S4*  examinations  taken 
in  i-oiini'i'tion  uiih  hi^  ^fUi-ra)  ela.HS  stamiin^.  At  tht*  semiannujil 
••xiiniitiationH  thtr**'  ««tu«i«'nl*«  wImkm*  annwern  am«»iint»*4l  to  threi^fourth» 
thi*  \aliif  of  the  f|nt*Htion«*  u«*rf  a.s9ti:;n«H|  i«»  tht*  first  rank.  A  student 
%iho  jiitain«*«l  th«-  first  rank  in  all  tin*  subjffis  tauuht  in  any  M«hotd 
lieeanie  a  ^ratluate  in  that  s<'h«M>l.     A  gradual e  in  the  M*hfM>lsof  l«aUn, 
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Greek,  English  and  history,  and  mathematics,  and  who  had  also 
attained  proficiency  in  natural  sciences  and  moral  philosophy,  could 
receive  the  de^o^^e  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  one  who  had  graduateil  in 
all  the  schools  except  theology  was  entitled  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts. 

There  wew,  of  course,  no  graduates  during  the  first  year  or  two 
after  the  re<)i>ening,  but  we  have  been  somewhat  minute  in  dc^scribing 
the  system  of  exannnations  and  mode  of  graduation,  l>ecauscs  while 
the  school  system  has  in  recent  years  l)een  somewhat  modified,  the 
examination  system  has  In^en  practically  the  same  during  all  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  college,  and  nt*ed  not,  therefore,  l>e  referi*ed  to 
again. 

From  the  dat-e  of  his  appointment  Dr.  Rambaut  was  for  several 
years  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  agency,  during  which  time 
he  added  largely  to  the  endowment  fund  and  restored  to  a  consider- 
able degree  the  library  and  scientific  apparatus.  In  1800  the  total 
assets  of  the  college,  inclusive  of  the  building  and  grounds,  were 
reportcHl  to  the  general  association  as  amounting  to  ((101,547.  In  1870 
the  amount  was  *2(X),5()2,  of  which  $25,000  was  for  the  endowment  of 
the  president's  chair  and  $40, (XX)  for  the  benefit  of  the  theological 
schooL  In  the  prosecution  of  his  work  in  the  field  Dr.  Rambaut  was 
fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Nornmn  Fox,  who  was 
ap|>ointed  t4)  the  chair  of  English  and  history  in  18<>9  and  reiiuiine<l 
at  the  head  of  that  department  until  his  resignation  in  June,  1874. 

At  the  nuH^ting  of  the  general  association  in  Columbia  in  August, 
18G!I,  the  endowment  of  the  president's  chair  was  pn»|K>sed  by  the 
Rev.  Adiel  SherwiKxl,  of  St.  I^)uis,  and  the  entire  amount  was  pledge<l 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  school  was  then  named  *'  The  Sherwoo<l  Sc^hool 
of  Philosophy,''  in  his  honor. 

At  the  same  mcH^ting  the  school  of  theology  was  formally  consti- 
tutiHl  and  named  ''The  Jeremiah  Vanieman  School  of  Th(M)logy,"  in 
honor  of  the  miMlenitor  of  the  first  meeting,  of  which  mention  was 
made  in  the  lN*ginning  of  this  paper.  No  ad<lition  to  the  facult}*  was 
n»ndere<l  ntHvssjiry  by  the  organiz^ition  of  the  s4*h(N)l  of  tlieology,  the 
instruction  in  which  was  given  by  the  president  in  ctMijunetion  with 
Professors  Kiiton,  FkH»t,  and  Fox.  Nor  was  the  selnMil  of  th<*ology  so 
<*onstitut«Hl  as  to  Ix*  a<lapt<Ml  only  to  young  men  wlio  had  already  com- 
pletfMl  their  literary  course  in  <»ollege;  but  the  eoiirsi*  of  instruction 
was  Hoarnuig<Kl  that  it  eould  Ix'  pursued  in  conneetion  with  the  usual 
nillege  work,  an<l  rertain  {Nirtions  of  it  which  Wf»re  adapted  to  the 
development  of  menial  jMiwer  wen»  nM*eiv<Kl  l>y  tln»  faeulty  in  lieu  of 
pro|K)rti<mate  parts  of  tht*  literary  (*oiii*s«'  in  the  examinations  for 
degrcH^.  This  plan,  with  some  sliglit  niiMlifications  suggt>st<Kl  l»y 
ex|)erien<H\  has  lMM*n  in  eontinmnis  and,  it  is  In^lieved,  successful 
o|N»ration  t<»  the  pres«*nt  time. 

It  was  not  intendiMl  that  the  scIkm)!  of  theology  slumld  suiH*rseile 
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tli<*  thfN»1(i^iral  S4*iiiiiiary,  l)iit  rattier  that  it  Hlinuhl  afTonI  a  thorough 
|»r(*{Niratiiiii  fur  tli«*  sii1>s(M|iieiit  Mamillary  roiirs4'  on  tli<*  |mrt  of  tluMe 
wlio  iiii^rht  Im*  alih*  to  avail  tli(Miis4*lv<'s  of  tho  advantage  of  siirh  a 
roiirso;  wliilr  on  t)n*  oth(*r  hand  it  would  affonl  to  many  of  our  youn^ 
nH*n  the  only  opfNtrt unit i«*s  for  theological  (Mlunit ion  which  tht\v  woiihl 
ever  have  at  their  <iunnian<I.  Aeeonlin^ly,  whilo  many  of  tho  nion> 
tluin  :i(N)  ministerial  students  who  have  attend^Ml  William  Jewell  C*ol- 
lep*  within  the  {last  twenty  years  have  p>ne  fnun  its  halls  dinN-tI\ 
into  their  fields  of  lalNir,  at  the  sjinie  time  quite  a  numlM>r  have 
attefhliMl  one  or  other  of  tUe  s4*minari(*s  at  l^uiisville,  Ky.,  R(M*hi*sif»r. 
N.  v..  Newton.  Mass..  and  e!s4*wlier(*.  and  from  lM>th  ela.HS4's  liav«* 
e«Mne  manv  of  the  most  us4*ful  ami  hi^rhlv  htmonMl  ministers  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  MissiMiri  and  other  States  of  the  I'nion. 

To  return  to  the  hisliiry.  the  faeulty  nMuained  during  the  Missions 
of  1  ?<•*»'.» -7n  and  ls7n-71  as  during  tin*  pn^vious  year,  exeept  that  in 
iMi'.i  the  Kev.  Norman  Fox  was  apiniintt'il  to  tlie  ehair  of  Kn^^Unh  and 
history,  and  in  \'<7**  .I«»s4*ph  H.  Fran<*e,  a  graduate  of  the  (*oluuihian 
('olle;r<*.  nt  \Vashin;;ton,  l>.  (\.  was  ap|M»int(Hl  tutor.  The  numlM^r  <if 
students  in  ls7n.71  was  ir»J.  of  whiim  4(»  liad  the  ministry  in  view. 
I>urin;r  the  session  of  ls7i-7:.*  the  Hev.  William  H.  KiithwoH  wan 
f*allf*il  to  tilt*  i*hair  of  natural  history,  hut  as  no  endowment  had  fie<*ii 
pn»\it|«Ml  for  that  dt*parlment.  he  was  assi;:n(Ml  tti  duty  in  the  tliiNdf»^- 
ieal  M'h«Nil,  in  uhlrh  hi*  has  «-«)ntinued  to  lalsir  ever  sim^e.  At  the 
same  time  the  Ui*v.  (?.  W.  Hyde  was  ap|H»inte<l  professiirof  homiletic*s, 
liut  iifVf*r  ent«*re«l  u|H»n  the  work  <»f  insiruetion.  and  resi^^niMl  in  1^74. 
havin;^'  Immmi    in    tin*    mean\%hih*   t*n;ra;r<*4l    in   ii^rene}*    W4irk    for   ihe 

Duriti;;  th«*Hi»  yf*ar?«  the  tru>te«'<«  and  all  thi*  frii*n<ls  of  the  e«dlep* 
Hrre  in  a  tii<i>t  hi»iN*fuI  frame  nf  mind  in  regard  to  the  instituiion, 
till*  nnnilifr  of  Htu«l«*nis  was  stt*adily  inereasjni;  from  s«*ssion  to  m^s- 
Hioii.  the  end«iu iiit'ht  was  irniwin^.  fn*<iut*nt  aef*essions  wore  beintf 
inatli'  t<i  till'  lilirar>  and  apparatus,  antl  the  i*ollc;;«*  si*i*m«H|  to  bo  at 
th«*  iKNititiilr  of  proH|M*riiy.  Kut  tlie  ^hadouN  \ien*  prt^parin;^  to  fall 
airaiii  'I'll*'  pri-Hii|«*ii(.  uttfrl\  hrokiMi  in  health  hy  the  a  I  must  an  per- 
hiiiiMh  ••fTorts  lit*  Ihtd  Imm'Ii  iiiakiii:;  1«i  ref*onsinii*t  and  advance*  the 
iiiTfr*<«tH  tit  tilt*  i*olU>:^'f.  \^aH  i*oiii|H*lli*d  to  ri«liii(|iii*«h  his  lalMirn  and 
laki'  rftii::t*  in  Kiiro|H>,  ulifn*  In*  riMiiaiiitHl  during  the  :;n*ater  part  of 
iIm-  \«-atH  |*»7J  aiiil  1"»7  S.  aiel  rt'turnt-d  \**  LiU»rl>  in  the  spring  of  1^74. 
om!\  u»  pn-^fiit  hi^  n* "•ii^'hiii loll  tit  tin*  trii««t«'eN. 

Ill  \^7j  tilt*  tiii.iiKi.ii  Mhirluiiiil  wliH-h  ••n\i'li*iN'«|  th«*  entire  mtintrv 
^1  \tMi  lati-r  lM';:aii  ti>  iii^ikt-  it**  muttcf  iip^N  li«*ard  in  MivMiuri,  and 
i*<tiiHi*i|iitiii'f  of  fli:<*  Ml*-  iiuiiiImt  iif  ^iiiilt-iii>  ilfi*nNi!MH|  during  the 
^i*»u  of  \^7'J  7  '•  t«i  !■'•.  iif  uhitiii  .'•!  wt-n*  iiiitii<«t«'naL  ami  the  trU8t<^»M 
a^Miii  f'liiiid  if  iiii|Mi<«Hililf  tti  n-.tl'./f  fr«tiii  th«'ir  en«lowment  (whieh 
i-i>ti^i<»T««l  iii.iiii!\  III  nii^i-iiirfd  ih>li\  hinal  iiof4'*».  pl«*4|;;i*H.  and  h^iraeifm 
uiih  hill   hull'     li  Mil*  \%.iv  <•!  •MM'UK*  in\i'<«tnientsi  a  stiflleient  NUn  tu 
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meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  college.  In  June,  1873,  Professors 
Fleet  and  Lanneau  resigned  their  fxisitions,  after  five  years  of  most 
valuable  service  to  the  college  and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Mis- 
souri; and  Professor  Fox,  who  was  desirous  of  visiting  Kun)pe,  while 
nominally  retaining  his  connection  with  the  institution,  generously 
relinquished  his  salary. 

History— Part  III. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  June,  1873,  Prof.  William  R. 
Rothwell  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  faculty,  and  later  in  the 
summer  Prof.  James  (i.  Clark,  of  Virginia,  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics.  At  the  same  time,  in  recognition  of  a  felt  want  and 
absolute  necessity,  the  preparatory'  department  was  n»constructe<l 
and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Emerson,  of  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal. The  gentlemen  al)ove  named,  together  with  Professoi*s  Katon 
and  Semple,  of  the  old  faculty,  constituted  the  faculty  for  several 
years  from  1873,  l)eing  aided  from  year  to  year  by  one  or  more  tutors 
chosen  from  tlie  advanced  classes  of  the  college.  In  the  very  begin- 
ning of  their  association  the  new  faculty,  Rothwell,  Katon,  Kmerson, 
Semple,  and  Clark,  determined  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
they  willingly  ccmsent  to  the  suspension  of  the  college  and  agreed 
that  they  would  ac<i*pt  as  remuneration  for  their  services  whatever 
sums  might  Ih»  justifie<l  from  year  to  year  by  the  income  of  the  col- 
lege. The  numl>cr  of  students,  which  ha<l  fallen  to  loi)  in  1872-73, 
gradually  increase<l,  with  occasional  fluctuations,  until  in  1877-7S  it 
reached  185. 

The  Baptists  of  the  Tnited  States,  encourage<l  by  the  nmrked  suc- 
cess whi<'h  had  attended  the  so-calUnl  semicentennial  effort  made  by 
their  Virginia  brethren  in  1873  in  adding  largely  to  the  endowment  of 
Richmond  College,  determintHl  to  pn)fit  by  the  approaehing  Centen- 
nial of  Ameriean  IndeiMMidenee,  in  order  to  kindle  enthusiasm  U|xm 
the  subject  of  «Mlucation,  and,  if  iK>ssil>le,  complete  the  endowment  of 
all  their  educational  institutions  thnmghout  the  country.  For  the 
purixksi'  of  putting  themselves  in  line  with  this  movement  the  general 
assoi*iation  of  Missouri,  at  their  meeting  in  1875,  api)ointed  a  *' Cen- 
tennial committee,"  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  \V.  Po|>e  Yea  man  as  chairman, 
for  the  pur|K>se  of  organizing  and  prosecuting  the  work  in  this  State, 
with  siH'cial  n»ference  to  the  endowment  of  William  J<»well  College, 
and  the  iNmnl  of  tru.stees  eltM^tiMl  \)r.  Veaman  to  the  new  oflice  of 
chanc<dlor,  whieh  eiMubineil  in  <me  all  the  duties  and  resiMinsibilities 
of  a  nonresi<lent.  pn*siding  oflieer  with  xhoM"  of  general  financial 
manager.  Dr.  Veaman  held  thisofliee  alK>ut  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  su(*<*e<Mled  in  securing  in  notes  and  eash  an  a<ldition  to  the 
endowment  of  ^22,(nn). 

Dr.  Veaman  resigned  in  July,  ls77,  and  the  otViee  of  <*han(vl]or  was 
abolished  by  the  trustees.     In  October  of  the  same  year  the  trustees* 
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H|ipoitit<Ml  us  tlit*ir  financial  a^iMit  L«*wis  H.  Kly,  i's<|.,  of  (^armllton. 
Mi>..  who  had  Ih*«*ii  for  many  y<*ars  a  iiu*iiilM*r  of  thi*  iNianl  ami  oti«*  nf 
lilt*  i*oiiiiiiitt4M*  on  tinaiiiM*.  .Mr.  Kly  <Mit«*nMl  at  oiuu*  ii|k»ii  th<*  <liiti4-5>» 
of  his  oftif-t>.  tiriii^riiiK  t<*  tn^ar  ii|n»ii  tliciii  all  t\w  wimloiii  and  <-a|Hi«*ity 
which  \w  had  a(*<|uinMl  in  a  lon^,  lii^hly  pros|N*n)ns,  ami  siic*«*fs?«fiil 
lMiMn«*s.s  ran*«*r.  Ills  lirsl  st«*ii  was  to  as<*(*rtain  exactly  Xhv  llnaiirial 
sitnati<»n  nf  tli4*4*olli*p*,  anti  tlit*  n*snlt  of  his  invi*stipition  iH4*nihni4*«*«l 
in  a  rffNirt  nf  tin*  tinanci*  (*oniniitt4M«  nnnh*  (h'toln^r  im;,  1S77.  A(-4-«inl- 
in^  to  this  n*|M>ri  th<*  total  assiMs  «)f  tin'  «*ollop»,  whirli  hati  Immmi 
r«*|Mirt4Hlat  *i*1hjiin)  in  ls71.  now  anmnntiHl  to  only  VlH:i,7:ili,  ainl  fri»ni 
this  snni  ninst  In*  iIimIui'IimI  wortlil«*ss  ass4*ts  to  tin*  valm*  of  ^•*»'.s7'.t:!, 
h*avin^  only  ^11  ijMMi  whirh  <*onUl  In*  iN»nsi<U*n*<l  pnnI  fn>ni  a  business 
|Niinl  of  vifw.  In  this  last  sum  was  inrlmhMl  th«*  value  of  the  «*oIh'^* 
l>uilftin;;.  ;;ronmls,  library,  ami  apimralns.  estinnit<*4l  at  ^'mijnii),  whii-h 
was  by  n«>  means  excessive,  and  lamis  value<l  at  ^14,(NNi,  luit  yiehlini: 
no  n-turns  to  the  college.  Tlie  actual  in(*ome-yiehlinK  endowment 
was  til  us  n*4luc«'4|  ii»  the  small  sum  of  ^.VtjMMi.  Knmi  the  r«*|M>rt  fnmi 
whi(*h  these  ti;rures  an*  fieri ved  wc  make  th«*  foMowin^  (iuolatii>ii: 

The  wiifthlcMi  aAit*tH  al»ovi*  reft*rr«'<1 1«>  wen*  n*iiil»Te«l  n>  by  no  fanit  of  ihi*  bitanl 
of  triiMit^  uf  tb«  rolle»;«.  the  >crtiit  Inilk  of  Hai<l  iiiit«*H  \>wm  for  theuritniuU  etiiifW- 
nifiit  i»f  thi'  nilif'Ke  niifl  liH*t  by  the  roAiiltrt  of  the  war.  and  the  varioaii  finaiicuU 
•*iiitiarrsiMF*uu*nt<*  i»f  th**  i'i*untry  and  tin*  tlonorn. 

If  the  work  of  l>r.  Kiunliaiil,  «»n  his  a(*(*<*ssion  to  the  |>ret«ideney  of 
the  coll«*;;f\  was  cliietly  in  tlie  din*etion  nf  r«M*onstnn'tion  and  reor- 
;rani/jitinn.  that  of  Mr.  Kly  was  of  the  same  natun*  in  the  llnaneial 
de|Mirtnifnt.  jind  |»m\cd,  if  |N>SNiblc.  even  im»n*r  atliioiis.  lie  |itae«*«l 
lN*f«in*  hims4*lf  the  \n>k  nf  building  up  and  makin;r  si'eun*  the  finHUeial 
fnuiKlatiniiH  of  the  JiiMit iitinn,  and  tn  theaeenni|>lishmi*nt  of  this  task 
he  Int.H  ;;iven  hiiuM-lf  ami  all  his  ener^ricN  fnun  the  date  of  his  Hei««*|it- 
ance  nf  the  re«»|M»n>ibility  tn  th<*  prcM^nt  time.  Having;  elean*«l  away 
all  the  rubbi«»h  and  «*ncundiran(*e>.  he  first  t'litennl  into  a  solemn  oiv- 
enaiit  uith  ihr  faeult\  to  the  effect  that  they  wnuUI  never  |NTniit  the 
ereafinn  «»f  a  debt  fnr  tin*  |»ur|M»?««*  nf  pay  in;;  their  salari<*H,  anil  then 
iindert'Nik  tn  rai*M*  fmm  the  Uapii*«ts  nf  the  State  tin*  sum  of  $Ji>.ia«i 
as  a  i'niiriii:xfiit  fnml.  Hhidi  it  ua*«  >up|H»M*d  wnuld.  to;;ether  W'ith  the 
reetMpt**  frnni  tuilmn  (•-•'>  aiiil  thr  «*ndnw  hmmiI.  Im*  sufticieni  to  m«*4*l  all 
«*\|M'ii«M'*»  iiir  a  iNTitMl  iif  ti\i*  loar**. 

In  till-  priHaM-utmii  of  this  Mork.  ^%hicli  was  «*ntin*Iy  sneeeHNful.  Mr 
Kl\  tra\i*l«-«|  niaii\  thuusatiil  milfs.  visjitil  jtlinit^t  ev«*ry  Haptist  Af4s4»- 
ci;iThiti  in  th«'  >tati*  tlurin:;  this  |N'ri(Ml  nf  fi\c  years,  and  maile  an 
utiinlil  iiumiImt  nf  aildres-M's.  Till*  result  nf  all  nf  i|il*«  lalNir  wan  not 
iifiU  t«i  s4-curi'  till*  nii*iif\  uhifli  In-  il«-sin*«l  In  raisi*  for  tin*  innm««liat4* 
iii'i-«'Hsitti's  tif  ihi*  institufinn.  but  to  imusi*  tin-  ci»lli«;;c  in  1m*  liellt^r 
kh«*un  rhMiii;;linul  iIm*  ilmnminat inii  in  tlo*  Mat«*.  tn  add  laripidy  tci 
th«'  ••lelnunii'iit.  and  in  N4M-urf  ih*-  t*ri-i'te*ii  nf  aiinihi*r  lanft*  luiiklini; 
«in  the  f*anipus.  at  a  ci*st  nf  *ln.("«>.  fur  us4*  as  a  dnrmitury  and  biianl* 
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ing  hall.  In  1883  the  finance  committee  was  enabled  to  report  a  sec- 
ond endowment  fund  of  about  $125,000,  all  expenses  met  without  the 
addition  of  a  dollar  of  debt,  and  a  new  building  which  had  then  been 
in  use  about  two  years,  and  to  which  the  name  '^Ely  hair*  had  been 
given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Ely.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  result  of  Mr. 
Ely's  labors,  the  finance  committee  reported,  in  the  month  of  March, 
1889,  a  further  sum  of  tSO^OlK),  necnired  by  the  efforts  of  the  same  inde- 
fatigable worker,  thus  making  the  productive  endowments  at  that 
time,  in  round  numbers,  *1 75,000. 

As  has  been  already  remarked.  Prof.  William  R.  Rothwell  was 
appointed,  in  June,  1873,  to  the  ofTice  of  chairman  of  the  faculty,  and 
was  invested,  during  the  absence  of  the  president,  **  with  such  govern- 
mental authority  and  control  as  are  usually  exercised  by  presidents 
of  first-class  colleges.''  Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Rambaut  as  presi  • 
dent,  the  trustees  considered  that,  in  view  of  their  straitened  financial 
condition,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  elect  a  successor,  and  continued 
Professor  Rothwell  as  chairman  from  year  to  year  until  June,  1883, 
when,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  relinquished  the  office,  which 
from  that  time  to  the  present  has  l>een  held  by  the  writer  of  this  paper. 

For  some  years  after  the  withdrawal  of  President  Rambaut  and  Pro- 
fessors Fleet  and  Fox,  their  duties  in  the  recitation  rooms  were  divided 
among  the  remaining  professors,  upon  each  of  whom  was  thus  imposed 
at  least  double  the  amount  of  work  originally  contemplated.  For  the 
purpose  of  relieving  to  scmie  extent  the  pressure  upon  the  faculty, 
Mr.  C  A.  Buchanan,  a  graduate  of  1882,  was  in  that  year  appointed 
adjunct  professor  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  English 
and  history,  the  duties  of  which  position  he  discharge<l  during  the  two 
sessions  imme<liately  subse(|uent. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  Prof.  A.  J.  Emerson  was  transferrtni  from 
the  preparatory'  department  to  that  of  Engli.sh  and  history,  and  Prof. 
R.  P.  Rider,  formerly  president  of  Stephens  College,  at  Columbia,  was 
electe<l  principal  of  the  preparatory  department.  In  1885  the  trustees, 
desiring  to  extend  the  facilities  of  this  department,  apiH)inted  Mr. 
John  M.  Manly,  A.  M.,  of  South  Carolina,  assistant  to  the  principal, 
in  which  |NMition  ho  lal)on»<l  very  suc(»essfully  during  the  three  fol- 
lowing years,  n^signing  for  the  puri>ose  of  attending  a  iM)st-graduate 
(^our8e  of  instruction  in  English  at  Harvard  Tniversity.  In  1S87  Mr. 
Y.  P.  Rothwell,  A.  M..  was  appointed  tutor,  and  in  1888  Mr.  J.  W. 
Million  was  appointe<l  to  a  simihir  position.  1'hose  gentlemen  con- 
tinued in  the  w»rvi<*e  of  the  college  until  June,  isni,  when  l)oth  ten- 
derer! their  n\signation.s,  the  former  to  continue  his  studies  at  Berlin 
and  the  hitter  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Haltimoro. 

In  July,  1H1M>,  Prof.  A.  J.  Emerson,  resigne<l  the  chair  of  English 
and  history  for  the  pur|>osi»  of  taking  charge  of  Howard  Payne  Col- 
lege, a  new  institution  at  UrownwiKKl.  Tex.,  to  the  pnsidency  of 
which  he  had  recently  l>ei»n  elerle<l.     During  the  first  term  of  the 
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s^^HHioii  of  ls!Ni-'.ii  this  chair  was  vacant,  and  its  duties  were  assumed 
for  the  time  lN*in^  l»v  other  nienil)ors  of  the  faciiltv.  In  IHH.*<*nilier« 
IsiMi,  tlie  trnsti*i»s,  after  due  consideration,  decided  that  circ*umstan«*eA 
wen*  favorable  for  the  enhir^renient  of  this  de|mrtmen1,  and  ju'oonl- 
in;rly  eMal^lishiHl  a  new  ctiair  of  history  and  |>olitieal  seienee,  which 
was  till«Ml  liy  the  a|>|>ointnieni  of  Dr.  diaries  Lee  Sniith«  a  ^rnitluaU* 
of  and  an  iiistru(*tor  in  the  Johns  IIo|>kins  Tniversity,  who  t»nt4'rt*«l 
upon  Ills  duties  in  Jantuiry,  lS!il.  Prof.  .1.  II.  Simmons,  A.  M.,  of 
Carson  and  Newman  CoUe;:*',  Tenness«»e,  was  ap|Niint«Ml  to  the  4*hair 
i»f  the  KultHsIi  hin^ua;;t^  and  litenitun*  and  a<*c<*pt<Ml  to  enter  U|Min 
his  duties  in  S»ptenilN»r,  isni. 

In  .lun<\  ivM,  the  work  of  the  preiMiratory  de|mrtment  was  enlanrtnl 
so  as  to  include  a  teachers*  (*ourse,  end)racin;r  all  subjects  invtdved 
in  the  examinations  );iven  to  applicants  for  |N)sitions  in  the  puldie 
S4*h(M»ls  of  the  State,  and  a  <*<unni<'rcial  (*ours<\  including  thorough 
instruction  in  lHM»kkeepin;r.  steno^niphy,  ty|>ewritinfr,  and  other  kin- 
dnnl  .sulijtH'ts:  and,  in  view  i»f  thesi*  enlar}cements,  the  (h^ijjrnation  n{ 
the  s4'Ihmi|  was  chanjftMl  fnim  "  pn*panitory  "  to  ''academic/*  am]  it 
Mill  hereaftei   In*  known  as  tlie  ''a<*adeniic  deimrtment  of  William 

.leucll  College." 

Ill  iHs.'ia  MTV  deiMiliMl  chanp*  took  place  in  the  working  plan  of 
the  i*iilli*:;iv  Kver  since  the  rt*or^ani7Jition  of  the  <t)lleue after  the  war 
the  plan  of  the  rnivi*rsity  of  Virginia  had  Inmmi  chiS4*ly  folUi^tnl,  in 
virtue  iif  which  each  stud«*nt  was  at  liln^rtv  to  s4diH*t  his  own  c*ours«» 
of  siiid\  and  to  ;:raduale  fnun  each  schtMil  whenever  u|M»n  examina- 
tii»n  111' could  show  a  NiiiVici<*nt  masi«-ry4if  the  sul»j(*4*ts  taught  therein. 
K\|MTience  had  shown  that  this  plan,  while  eminently  suited  to  a  few\ 
wa<«  n«»t  well  adapt«Ml  to  a  majority  of  our  students,  who  knew  neither 
wliJit  course  of  Htudy  to  s«*lcct  nor  I  lit*  pn»|N»r  onlt*r  in  whieh  that 
cours4'  should  In*  put>ut*4l.  .\ccorilin;;ly,  the  f«»llowiii^  plan  wkh  ct>n- 
structiil  l»y  the  faciilt\  with  tht*appnival  and  o»iiH4*nt  of  the  trustee^ 
which  wan  thoiiirht  to  In*  U'ttcr  suit«*<l  to  oiir  ciuiditions,  and  it  waa 
put  ttito  o|M'ratioii  ai  the  lN»;;innin;:  of  the  si*.*^sion  of  lss.V^;.  The 
Htiidii-*^  ot'  till-  prt'paraittrv  deparliiifnl  wcrf  arran^i*il  in  tlire^*  well- 
::railffl  i>la<«sc>.  the  coiiipl«*tion  ot  the  ••ntirc  coiirs«*  of  stutly  in  which 
Wiiiilil  I'lititli*  tin*  >tild«Mit  To  adiiiiH<%ii»ii  to  tlii*  colle;;e. 

I'Im'  fiilli'u'*'  coiii>*«'  fur  tin-  d»*;:r«»«»  **{  l»;tf*hi*li»r  of  arts  whs  arran|pp«l 
in  t'Mir  cla'«^i'>.  ••ntitl«'f)  fr*'*^lini.ih.  H4)p}|iiiiii»n*.  junior.  au<l  nenior, 
v%  lYli  •-•riain  i-Nit  i\  f  siiiilh-*  in  tlit-  jiititor  and  si*nior  vejirs.  A  atu- 
ilftit  «tt  an\  f*Li«^H  who<«i-  a\«'ra::e  ;:iail«-H  mi  all  tli<*  studies  « if  that  elaM« 
h|i«mi!i1  Im- ,iT  ii-.i<*!  7'>  |H>r  cfiii  ot'  tin-  |Mr^sili|c  maximuui  and  whtKhi* 
;:r.itt«*  III  aii\  ••ii«-hTu>1\  ^hutilil  imt  fall  In-1ow  *;••  |m'I  i*«*nt,  wtuild  lie 
ffiTiTlt-d  ♦.!  |itt*tii«iT  :iiti  Til  Tin*  iii«\t  hi:;liiT  I'la****.  with  the  <le:jTt»e  «»f 
\  It  .r  I  hi  ••fi«l  «>t  tin-  H4*nitir  \«Mr  A  Htuili-nt  wlio  ha<l  paniM  il 
thti*ii;:h  tin*  I'litiri-  iMiuT>-'  iif  •*tu'ly.  ini-Iudin;:  Uiih  nH|uirtHl  an<l 
••Iti-iivt"^.  with  a  uiinimuiii  irrath'of  7'i|m-i  cent  at  each  m*|iii  rate  eUimi- 
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nation  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  course,  would  be  entitlecl  to  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  Under  ordinary  <»ircunistanee8  the  course 
for  this  degree  would  require  one  year  of  study  additional  to  that 
required  for  the  inferior  degree. 

In  oi'der  to  accommodate  the  large  numl)er  of  students  who  for 
various  reasons  could  not  pursue  the  regular  eourst*  for  a  degree  it 
was  provided  that  such  students  could  pursue  a  special  elective 
course  of  such  classes  as  they  might  be  cpialified  to  attend,  and  that 
any  student  who  had  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  study  in 
any  department  might  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect  signeil  by 
the  professor  in  charge  of  that  department  and  the  secretary  of  the 
faculty. 

In  June,  1891,  this  plan  was  further  modified  so  as  to  present  4 
well-arranged  groups  of  study,  le^&ding  to  the  degi*ee  of  A.  B.,  and 
every  candidate  for  this  degree  is  recjuired  to  si»lect  one  or  other  of 
these  groui>s.  The  work  of  all  the  groups  is  the  same  in  the  basic 
studies  of  English,  I^tin,  history,  and  mathematics.  In  the  classical 
group  the  higher  classes  of  I^tin  and  the  entire  course  of  Greek  are 
required  studies;  in  the  modern-language  group  the  entire  courses  of 
French  and  (vennan  are  re([uired;  in  the  mathematical  group  all  the 
courses  of  mathematics  and  in  the  scientific  group  all  the  courses  of 
natural  science  are  required.  In  each  group  the  required  or  specifie<l 
work  amounts  to  about  five-sixths  of  the  entire  amount  necessary  for 
a  degree,  the  remaining  one-sixth  being  taken  from  the  list  of  studies 
not  specified  in  that  group.  By  this  arrangement  every  student  will 
be  well  grounde<l  in  those  studies  which  are  everywhere  considered 
as  essential  to  a  lil>eral  education,  while  he  will,  at  the  same  time, 
have  the  privilege  of  pursuing  his  own  l)ent  or  individual  tastes  as  to 
those  subje<*ts  cx)n(*erning  which  there  is  more  or  less  difference  of 
opinion. 

Under  the  ohl  system  there  wert»,  from  18<)8  to  18K5,  the  following 
numbers  of  graduates  from  the  separate  schools:  Latin,  50;  Greek, 
34;  mathematics,  •^2;  moral  philosophy',  57;  English  and  history,  134; 
modern  languages,  30,  with  quite  an  a<lditional  numlx^r  in  one  lan- 
guage only;  natural  .science,  27;  theolog>',  27.  Prior  to  the  war  there 
were  19  grail uates  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  after  the  war  the 
degree  was  conferred  ui)on  2  antebellum  students  who  had  for  some 
unknown  reason  failed  to  take  their  diplomas.  From  18<>8  to  1H85, 
inclusive,  there  were  29  graduates  with  the  degr<*e  of  A.  B.  and  14 
with  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Since  1885  the  numlH»r  of  graduates  has 
been  45  with  A.  B.  and  7  with  A.  M. 

BKXiRAPHICAL. 

No  notice  of  the  college  would  Ih»  complete  without  some  reference 
to  the  lives  of  th<iee  who  foundnl  it  and  have  as.Hist<Hl  in  its  upbuild- 
ing and  development.     Of  the  many  whose  lalnirs  in  bi*half  of  the 
1150— No.  2 1> 
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institution  woiiM  (*ntitle  tli<Mr  names  to  a  placet*  in  this  cnmniH'tion  we 
Itavi*  s|Ni4*<*  for  liut  th<*  following: 

Willi  AM  Jkwkll,  M.  D. 

Dr.  .Ii*w«*ll  was  a  nativ«*  of  Vir^rinia.  Iiavin^  )M»4*n  iNirn  in  I^mdoiin 
i'ountv  «>h  th«*  Nt  <iav  of  January.  17S!».  In  \\iv  yoar  1H4N)  tin*  fainilv 
l<*ft  Vir;:inia  ami  S4*ttli*(l  in  (iallatin  County.  Ky.  AfU^r  complHin^ 
Ills  arailiMuii'  studies  Ih*  commcmM'ii  tlie  study  of  nunlicino,  ami  in 
tlu«»  rourM*  of  tim«*  ^railuatod  witli  tin*  df^riM*  of  M.  I),  in  the  Tmn- 
svlvania  Cnivcrsitv.  In  Is.h  th«'  Doctor  <*aim*  to  Missouri,  and  after 
residing  for  tvn  years  in  tin*  town  of  nl<l  Franklin,  s4*ttliHl  |H»rma- 
inrntly  in  ('«»lumhia.  when*  )i<*  united  with  tin*  Konne  Fenmu*  liaptist 
Cliurrh. 

As  a  prartitioniT  of  niedirine  h«*  sinui  n»s4*  to  eminemv  in  hin  pn»* 
f«*s^ion.  anil  as  a  riti/.i*n  In*  st<NNl  in  the  first  rank  of  us<»f ul  ami  enter- 
prisin;;  m«*n.  He  was  one  of  the  «*arlist  friendsof  the  State  rniv(*rsity 
an<l  eiuitrihut«Ml  lar^idy.  throu;;h  iN*rsonal  influen(*«'  ami  |NM*iuiiank' 
aid,  t4iwanl  th«*  l<M*ation  of  that  institution  at  i'olinnlna.  Ho  was 
oftt'U  a  nii*ni)N*r  of  tin*  general  ass4*ni1ily  of  the  State  fmm  liiMine 
Count  V.  and  faithfully  repr«*s4*nt«M|  all  tin*  int4*n*ststif  hiscMUistitiients. 

Asa  Christian  h<*  \% as  earnest  and  praetieal,  a  ililiK^Mit  stmh^nt  of 
the  liihle.  a  faithful  anil  helpful  attendant  u|Nin  all  the  S4*ryi<*(*s  of  his 
ehuieh.  alMiiinilini:  in  ^imnI  works,  a  eheerfiil  <*ontrihiitor  t4>wanl  all 
the  leliLTious  ent«*rpris4*s  of  his  deiioiuination.  His  |mrt  in  the  fouii<l- 
int:  of  th<*  institution  whieh  lN*ars  his  iiaine  has  Inmmi  nientiomnl  in 
pre\  lolls  pa;!i**«of  this  sketeh.  and  to  the  building  of  thecHlifiee  it  may 
In*  litetally  and  truly  s^iid  that  he  Kayi*  his  life.  As  eomniissioner  to 
hiipfrintend  the  eie<*tion  of  the  iilitiee  h«*  was  unduly  ex|NiHiHl  to  the 
violent  heats  ot  the  HiiiiiiiHM  of  1  s."!:,*.  and  as  a  <*«)ns4»qiienc4*  of  that 
e\|M)>uii*  riintrai'l«'il  tin*  diH4*as«*  fnnn  uliirh  lie  dunl  in  Liliertv, 
Aii^uht  7    \<t'2. 

UEV.  .IlKKlllAn    Vakiikv^n. 

|{ey.  .len*niiah  Vanleiiian,  after  whom  the  s4*hiN»l  of  thiMihi|(^'  in 
William  .li*well  Ci»lle^i*  i«.  <*alli*d.  and  the  niiMlerator  of  the  m«*etini;  in 
Is  (I  whieh  oriLnnateil  th<*  Mis«Miuri  Kaptist  <f<*neral  Ass4N*iation«  wa«» 
iMirn  in  Kentiii-k\  in  irr.'i.  In  Isiis  ht*  wasonlaimnl  to  the  miniHtrv, 
ami  iM'tUfvii  that  date  jiml  ls:{it  M'rxi'^l  a^  {Mistiirof  quite  a  numlM»r«»f 
I'lMireli**^.  jiiiMini:  the  iiiipst  ini|>*irtant  of  uhieh  wen*  thos«*  at  llanls- 
touii.    I.e\in'^'fori.  aiitl    l^iiiis\  ille.    K\  .   and    NaHhyiUe.   Tenn.     He 

m 

earm^  tn  MiH«»iMiri  in  I'^toaiid  a^^-^i^^teil  in  orcanl/inir  the  Kaptist  i*hiin*li 
at  ralmxra.  It  k  h.ihI  that  dunii;:  his  aetixi*  "^erx  ii-<*  in  the  miniMr%' 
Im*  liapti/t'tl  iiifirt*  than  •*.••■•  |N'i>«in<«.      Hi*  di«-«l  in  I**!*.*. 

Hy\.  K.  >.  IM  Li.N.  I>.  II  .  LU  II. 

Dr.  I  111  1  III  uaH  Uini  in  Fairfax  i'minty,  Va..  January  H,  IS;*|.  ||e 
(;nidinit4ti  at  Ktehniond  CoUep*.  and  haying  aiopteil  tea4*hiii|f  aa  m 
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profeesion,  began  his  career  as  professor  in  llollins  Institute,  a  cele- 
brated female  school  in  Botetourt  County,  Va.  lie  whs  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  1848,  and  came  to  Missouri  the  following  year,  settling 
in  the  town  of  Lexington  as  pastor  of  the  chureli  there. 

In  1850  he  was  chosen  by  the  trustees  of  William  Jewell  College  to 
organize  that  institution,  at  the  head  of  which  he  remained  two  years 
as  principal  from  1852,  until  increasing  deafness  comi)elled  him  to 
retire.  He  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  w^ork  of  female  education,  hav- 
ing been  in  charge  of  the  well-known  female  colleges  at  Lexington, 
Columbia,  and  St.  Joseph.  During  these  long  years  he  was  a  witness 
of  and  participator  in  many  of  the  fortunes  which  have  marked  the 
history  of  William  Jewell,  and  in  his  latter  years  doubtless  enjoyed 
a  pleasant  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  advances  it  has  made 
since  the  day  when  he  calle<l  together  its  first  classes  in  the  b^isement 
rooms  of  the  old  Baptist  Church  at  Libert 3\ 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  resided  on  a  rancli  in  west- 
ern Kansas.  In  the  fall  of  1890  he  came  to  Westport,  Mo.,  U>  spend 
the  winter  with  one  of  his  old  friends,  but  was  overcome  by  failing 
health,  and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1891,  passed  peacefully  away. 

Dr.  Dulin  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man.  To  native 
force  of  character — which  enable<l  him  in  youth  to  overcome  the  ills 
of  adversity,  and  in  later  life  made  him  a  man  of  mark  in  every  com- 
munity where  he  lived — he  added  the  grace  of  the  orator  and  the 
polish  of  extensive  classical  culture.  As  an  educator,  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  ability  is  the  fact  that  the  name  of  '^  Uncle  Dulin''  is 
to-day  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  hundreils  of  prominent 
men  and  women  of  western  and  central  Missouri  ui)on  wliom'  minds 
and  hearts  he  left  the  impress  of  his  own  brilliant  intellect  and  noble 
character.  As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest  and  faithful,  ever  ready  to 
spend  and  be  s|)ent  in  the  service  of  his  Master.  The  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  siM^nt  in  the  schoolroom  or  in  the  management  of  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Rev.  Robert  S.  Thomas,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Thomas,  the  first  actual  president  of  the  c^ollege,  was  bom  in 
Scott  County,  Ky.,  June  20,  1805.  His  father,  who  was  treasurer  of 
that  State  for  a  num)x^r  of  years,  had  l>e4Mi  at  an  earlier  {leriod  of  his 
life  in  affluent  circumstances,  but  while  Hol)ert  was  yet  a  mere  boy 
his  fortune  l>ecame  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  confer  up<m  his  s<m  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  e<lu- 
cation.  Thrown  thus  early  in  life  upon  his  own  resources,  the  young 
man,  possessed  with  an  un(|uenchable  thirst  for  knowle<lge,  deter- 
mined to  acquire  an  educaticm  by  his  own  efforts.  He  supporte<l 
himself  by  writing  in  a  clerk's  office  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  attemled  a  classic^al  s(*hool,  where  In*  made  such 
progress  that  he  was  soon  able  to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  of  the 
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'i'raiisylvailia  Tiiiv^Tsity,  from  wliirli  }io  ^rafhint^Hl  at  t ho  early  M|;e 
of  1^.     Il<*  aftrnvanls  obtaiiHMl  a  <1iploiiia  fniiii  Vali*  (*olloge. 

Coining  ti»  Miss4»ui*i  alM»ut  tli«*  yrar  ISlM  )h*  was  onlaiiKHl  t<i  tli4* 
iiiiiiiMrv.  and  sc^rvcd  various  rhurrln's  in  l»(Min<*  ami  (^allawav  ("^miib- 
tii*s.  I>iirin;r  liis  n*si<l<*n<*c  ai  Coliimbia  ho  was  for  soiiio  time  pr«>f«'9«- 
S4>r  ill  (oliimhia  roll«*«;(\  aiitl  ii|Nm  tlio  cstahlisliiiiont  of  tho  Stat«» 
rniv«*rsity  wjis  apixiintod  profrss4ir  of  laii;riia;;«*.s  and  moral  mMciiiN*  in 
thai  inMitntion,  wiiirh  iM>sition  Ih*  tilliMl  witli  rrodit  until  ]S.V{,  wIhmi 
Ih*  rvsiirnod  to  arr4*pt  tln»  pri»>idi»iir\  of  William  .lowoll  ('olh»|jt». 

In  1  >''•''  thi*  trust<M*s  wrn*  <*oiii|m*I1«mI,  on  arconnt  of  tinanoial  diffi- 
4*nltii*s,  to  siis|M*nd  thr  o|N*rations  of  tht*  rollc^e,  ami  Dr.  lliomaf* 
liavin^  ivsi^n<*d  th<*  prosidrnry  niov<*d  to  Kaiisjis  (*ity.  wlion*  h<*  whh 
inMrumcntal  in  oonMitntinK  th<*  First  Uaptist  (*)inr(*)i  of  that  rity. 
ill*  «*oiitinu<M!  tin*  surrrssfnl  and  Ih*1«»v«mI  pastor  of  that  4*htin*h  until 
hisdfatli,  wlii«*li  iM-rurnHl  in  Fulton,  Mo.,  .lum*  is.  |S.V.». 

William  Tii«»m !••»•»%.  LL.  I). 

William  Thompson,  tin*  s«M-ond  pr«*sid«*nt  of  William  .lowtdl  IVdlo^, 
was  a  nati\<*  of  Sn  it  land,  and  was  I  Mini  alwiut  isju.  At  tho  h^v  of  1«i 
Im'  rami*  tothv  FnitiMl  Matf^with  his  parents,  who  s(*ttliHi  n<>ar  WaMh- 
iiii:ti»n  City  and  pla«*«*d  liim  in  oni*  <»f  tin*  lit«*rary  institutions  of  that 
plai'i*.  Arriviii;;  at  tin*  nizr  nf  'Jl.  h<*  r«*tnrncd  to  his  initivo  hind  and 
••ni«-nMl  tin*  rni\«*i>iiv  nf  KdinlMirirh.  \\Imm*«*  In*  d«»v«»ti»d  liims«df  witli 
WMnd<*rfnl  assiduity  in  his  studios  and  i;raduat«*<l  at  tlio  a);i>  4»f  i*.V 
|{«Murnin^  to  th«*  riiii«M|  States.  Ii«*  lii*;:an  tin*  study  of  law  and,  hav- 
in;;  Intii  JidmittiHl  im  th«'  hjir.  \\«'i««  *mmiii  f*iii;jii;cd  in  a  luorativo  prnc*- 
tii'«>  in  thf  Stat«*«if  llliiHiis.  Wliil«*<*n;:a;;«M|  in  tin*  study  of  his  rlios**!! 
pn»f«*ssiiiii.  In-  had  f<*li  hut  faih-d  to  li«'<*d  tho  innst  solemn  <-onvi(*t inn 
thai  it  uas  lii*«  iliit>  to  pr«M«*li  th<*  ;r«»*^poi.  Shui  aft«*r  his  n*moval  t«» 
Illinois,  ht'  iii«*t  with  a*M*\<*ri*  ai*<*if|i*iit  w hiU*  t raM*!iii^in  astap*o«ia<*h, 

and  uiMiii  his  ri*i'o\«T\  tnun  tin*  4*fTf<*tsof  tliis  ar«*iil«*nt   immo«liat«dv 

I  •  • 

and  solfitiiilv  tuniiMl  hi**  att«*iition  to  th«*  ministry.  Ii«»  pn*a<*lHMl  for 
s«>\iM'al  \i*iii*«  ill  llliiioi*.  wiilnMit  iinv  niarkin]  su<*i*«*ss.  and  d<*tonnin«*«l 
to  nioM*  t'artliiT  Wi-hi. 

<  Ml  hiH  ua\  friiiii  Illinois  to  s4iiith\««'Hii«rii  loua.  \ihi*r«'  ho  <*\|NH*to«l 
til  l<HMii'.  Ill*  stop|H-d  oiii*  i*\«*iiin:;  at  tin*  house  of  a  Mr.  Hawkins,  in 
|;iM>ii««  (  oiinty.  Mo.  Tli«*  ii«*\t  morning!  Mr.  Hawkins.  h*arnin^  that 
tli«'  •»traiii:i*r  was  a  liaptisr  mini^tfr.  iii\iti*d  liiiii  to  r«*iiiain  and  pr«*a«*h 
in  thf  «*\  ••niiiL;  at  his  |ioiih«>  'l'hiMiips4iii  ron^M'iitiMl;  ami  siiast«inisli4*«l 
Wfii*  hi**  li«*ai'«M^  at  th*-  ••\!i-aiiplinar\  iMiw«*rs  of  tin*  man.  that  tlio\ 
iiru«>d  liiiii  to  r«*niain  ami  oiiiiiiniii*  to  pr«*a<'h  from  iiiulit  to  ni^lit  f<»r 
thrill  Hi*  \i«*lili*d  A  ii'\i\al  was  iiiaML'urati*d;  a  i*hun*li  wasorplti- 
i/*-d :  'rii«*iiip«Miii  lNM-aiii«-  ii<«  pastor.  s«t\iii:!  in  that  I'afiiioity  for  minit* 
\ <'ais aii*l  iiiarr\  tii::  a  ia<l>  «>!'  tht*  iit*i;;lil»<trli<MMl  lit-afti'rwanls lMM*anio 
pa*«to|  oi  till*  rhun'h  at    Favfttt*.  in   ll«*wan{  roiiiitv.  and  while  thvrv 
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his  acquaintance  and  reputation  l)ecanie  so  rapidly  and  widely 
extended,  that  his  services  as  a  preacher  were  in  constant  demand. 
It  is  said  that  for  several  years  at  this  period  of  his  life  he  preached 
more  than  4(X)  sennons  annuallv. 

Under  the  pressure  of  such  excessive  labors  liis  health  began  to 
decline,  and  he  relinquished  tlie  pastorate  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  Mount  Pleasant  College,  at  Iluntsville,  Randolph  County.  Here 
h<»  remained  two  years,  until  1S57,  when  he  was  calknl  to  the  presi- 
dency of  William  Jewell.  This  [M)sition  he  occupied  with  much  dis- 
tincti<m  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  ISiJl. 

The  college  having  again  suspendeil,  Dr.  Thompson  found  it  impos- 
sible to  gain  a  supiM)rt  by  preaching  in  the  then  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  and  resumed  tlie  practice  of  law,  in  wliich  business  he  re- 
mained about  two  years.  In  1S<»;J  he  iHM^ame  president  of  an  institu- 
tion at  Sidney,  Iowa,  where  he  eontinmnl  until  his  death,  from  typhoid 
pneumonia,  in  the  winter  of  isr»5. 

There  are  humlriHls  of  his  brethren  in  this  State  who  love  to  dwell 
upon  the  memory  of  William  Thompson  and  have  not  yet  cease<l  to 
mourn  his  early  death.  "He  was  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  a 
courtly  gentleman,  literally  without  ambition,  loved  to  preach,  and 
had  he  been  able  to  exist  in  a  city  his  fame  would  have  crossed  seas 
and  continents.'' 

Rkv.  Thomas  Rambaut,  D.  D..  LL.  D. 

The  services  of  this  distinguished  minister  and  educator  as  president 
of  William  Jewell  College  have  bi»en  c<msidered  in  theii  i)n)iHM' eon- 
ne<*tion  in  the  history  of  this  institution. 

Dr.  Rambaut  was  a  native  of  the  Kmerald  Isle,  and  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  eity  of  his  l)irth.  After  his  gra<liiation 
he  came  to  tli<»  TnittMl  Stat«»s  and  huNitiMl  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  intending 
to  devote  liims<'lf  to  the  law.  Hut,  like  so  manv  others  who  have 
liegun  with  the  law,  he  s(M>n  Iwcanie  imi)n»s.s4Ml  with  the  S4)liMnn  c<m- 
viction  tliat  it  was  liisdnty  to  [preach  tin*  gos[)el.  Fnim  the  time  of 
his  ordination  to  his  ac(H»ptanee  of  thi»  j)resideney  of  William  Jewell 
he  was  ]NUstorof  a  numlM^rof  <*hun*hes  in  South  Carolina  and  (teorgia. 
achieving  a  wide  reputation  as  a  (*oiisunimate  orator  an<l  |N)werful 
prearher.  After  a  term  of  s<-rvie«»  as  pn^sidi^nt  of  Clu^rokee  Bap- 
tist College  ln»  iNH'ame  pi-ofessor  in  tho  <i<»orgia  Military  Institute  at 
Marietta,  witli  wlii<*li  institution  h«»  was  eonnei'trd  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  iM'twein  thr  States. 

From  isr,7  to  1S74  he  was  presid<»nt  of  William  Jewell  College. 
After  his  resignation  fn»m  this  institution  lie  went  East,  and  s<»rve4l  as 
imstorof  ehuH'hes  in  l>r(M)klyn,  \.  Y. :  Newark,  N.  J.;  Albany,  \.  Y., 
and  els«»wlien».  The  elosing  years  of  his  lif«»  w«»re  sfM^nt  tjuietly  in 
IIamilt4>n,  N.  Y.,  when»hedini  <)etolM*r  1.*),  \h\H). 
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Rkv.  William  R.  Rothwkll,  D.  D. 

T1h»  sul>jiH*l  iif  this  skf'trh  was  lx>rn  in  Garmnl  I'ounty,  Ky.,  but 
raiiH*  with  liis  |mn*iits  to  Miss4)uri  whiU*  yet  in  infancy.  He  gnMluat4Ml 
fniiii  Xhv  rniwrsity  of  Missouri  in  1H54,  and  from  lSf54  to  lH54i  waa 
prinriiml  of  Klni  Ki<l^«*  A4*Hd«*niy.  From  IH.'M)  to  1857  he  waa  preaident 
of  tli<*  liaptist  Fenialt*  (now  Stephens)  ('olU*ge  at  Columbia,  which 
iMNiition  li«*  resi|;ncHl  to  take  rhan;e  of  Mount  IMeaaant  Collep*  at 
lluiitsvill«s  as  su<*4*essor  to  tlie  Hev.  Dr.  Thomps4in.  In  18i»I  he  wan 
onlainiNl  to  the  pis|N*l  ministry. 

For  t lie  year  1K71-7l*  lie  was  eorres|M)ndinK  s4H'n»lary  of  the  («t*n- 
enil  Ass4H*iation  of  MisMiuri,  ami  in  the  latter  year  was  ealiiHl  t4i  a 
pnifesMirship  in  William  Jewell  (*ollep».  In  1S73  he  wasmaile  chair- 
man of  the  faiMilty  of  that  institution,  whieh  iMwition  he  waa  c*tim- 
|M*lhNl  hy  ill  health  to  relinf|uish  in  ISH.'l.  Since  his  <*onnection  mith 
the  <*«ille^e  he  has  had  charge  of  the  JeriMniah  Vanlemau  school  of 
theology,  and  also  of  the  chair  of  moral  phiUiaophy,  in  Imth  of  which 
de|mrtments  he  has  riMidenMl  ex4*CHMlingly  valimble  »*?rvice.  Am  pro- 
fessor of  th«*olo^y  he  has  had  under  his  imnuHliate  tuition  and  train- 
ing mon*  than  .'{(n»  ministerial  stu<lents«  and  as  pn»sident  and  tn^asun^r 
of  the  iMuinl  «»f  ministerial  (Mlucat ion  has  Inmmi  not  only  the  inHtructor 
but  als4i  the  friend  and  a4lvis«*r  of  these  younj;  men,  many  of  whom 
an«  aniontr  the  most  vaUuMl  and  us4>ful  |mstors  in  our  eh un*heH to-day. 

Th«*  d«*^nM*  of  d<M>tor  of  divinity  was  conferriHl  ii|>im  him  by  hia 

alma  nuiter  in  ls74. 

Lrwis  B.  Ely. 

Mr.  Kly  was  iMirn  in  Frankfort.  Ky..  in  1H:>5,  and  when  13  yearn  of 
ap'  <'ame  with  his  father's  family  to  Mismmri.  He  unit4Hl  with  the 
Hjiptist  eliuri'h  at  ('arrolltim  in  IMl^and  has  ever  Him*4»  In^en  a  mem- 
Imt  of  that  ehun'h.  As  a  merchant.  Mr.  Kly*scare«*r  has  lieen  a  most 
pr<>sp«*ri»us  and  su<M-e>sful  one.  Asa  Christian,  the  rule  of  hialife  has 
Imm'ii  the  hiw  iif  love  as  expn^sMHl  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  As  a 
worker  in  ev«*ry  pmmI  eaune.  he  is  ever  ready  and  willing,  and  aa  a 
dinM'tor  i»f  n*li^ious  ent«*rpri*M*.H  he  has  won  the  4*ontiden<*<\  love,  and 
e^tl*1•m  of  all  his  brf*thn*n.  As  a  trustee  of  William  Jewell  i*ollege  for 
nianv  v<*arH,  Ii«*  has  lM*«*n  i*vi*r  aliv<*  to  the  interests  of  the  tiiatitutiou. 
and  iiH  its  liiianeial  airent  the  preM*nt  improvtsl  mnditionof  itaflnanceii 
i*«  <lti«*  alnitist  i*\<'lusi\i>l\  to  his  exertions.  Shouhl  his  life  and  health 
In*  spa r«*d.  there  is  little  d<>ubt  that  he  will  sue<*4*<H|  in  placing  this* 
iNillfji*  f.ir  i»n  i1i<*  nwid  tiiuanl  the  iNisition  he  di^ires  it  to  occupy  ai^ 
a  ifadinu'  liaptiM  •Hhi«*ati«inal  institution  in  the  West. 

THK   <oLLK<iK   To-hAV. 

Till*  fjietilrx  i»r  tli«*  i*«il!i"^i*  iH  at  pn*N«'nt  (June.  IS!U),  (Niniitituteil  aa 

fii'.liiw  H : 

l(«*\.  William  K.  Ui»ihwfll,  |).  !>.,  pn»fes?«<ir  of  moral  phikiaophy 
and  the<»k»t;y. 
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Robert  B.  Semple,  A.  M.,  professor  of  ancient  languacres. 

J.  II.  Simmons,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  language  and  literature. 

Ch.  Lee  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  pn)fe8Sor  of  history  and  political  8cienc»e. 

James  R.  Eaton,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  natural  science. 

James  G.  Clark,  LL.  1).,  professor  of  mathematics  and  chairman  of 
the  faculty. 

R.  P.  Rider,  prin<*ipal  of  the  academic  department. 

John  R.  Gibhs  and  Harry  Jennet t,  assistants  in  the  academic 
department. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  session  of  1890-91 
was  2G5,  of  whom  117  were  in  the  college,  14S  in  thea<*adeniic  depart- 
ment, and  90  in  the  schcM)!  of  theology. 

The  academic  dei)artment,  in  its  three  years'  course^,  affords  a  very 
thorough  pre^mration  for  the  freshman  class,  in  addition  to  which  it 
embraces  a  business  course  and  another  courst*  for  teachers. 

The  laws  of  the  college  pn)vide  that  every  applicant  for  admission 
shall  first  l)e  examined  upon  English  grammar,  composition,  si>elling, 
geography,  United  States  history,  and  arithmetic.  If  found  deficient 
in  any  of  thes<*  branches  he  shall  l)e  required  to  pursue  them  in  the 
academic  deimrtment  until  the  deficiency  is  remove<l. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are  examine<l  upon 
all  the  preparatory  studies  of  the  c*ourse  they  wish  to  enter,  and  candi- 
dates for  advanceil  standing  are  examined  uimui  all  previous  studies 
of  the  class  to  which  they  seek  admittance. 

The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate 
department,  the  figures  inclosed  in  parentheses  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  hours  iH»r  week. 

I.  STUDIES  COMMON  TO   ALL  THE  GROUPS. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

English  (3) — Rhetoric  and  composition. 
I^tin  (3) — Cicero,  Virgil,  prose  comiM>sition. 

Mathematics  (o) — Higher  algebra,  plane  geometry,  plane  trigo- 
nometry. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

English  (3) — Anglo-Saxon,  early  and   middle   English,  history  of 
English  language. 
I-jitin  ('A\ — ('i<M*ro,  Horace,  prose  composition. 
History*  (3) — Anci<*nt  hist4)ry. 
Natural  science  (3) — Physics. 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 

English  (3) — English  and  American  literature. 
History  (3) — M^nliicval  and  miMlern  hi.slory. 
Philosophy  (3) — Psycliology,  logic. 
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SENIOR  CLA88. 

IIiHtor}'  (2) — English  and  Anu^riean  hi8tory. 

I^olitical  scien<*4»  i'l) — (veneral  ntudy  of  |>olitieal  economy. 

Natural  wiem-e  {'2) — (ieolog}'. 

IMul<KM>phy  (3) — Moral  philosophy. 

II.    <iRorp  SPK(*IALTIRS. 

In  luldition  to  the  HuhjiM-tM  ombracecl  in  the  foregoiiiir  Hoheine,  the 
stiuleiitM  who  Heleot  (vniii])  A  an«  re<|uire4l  to  purHue  the  Htudy  of 
I^tin  in  the  junior  year  and  Greek  during  the  freshman,  Nophomore* 
and  junior  yearH.  Th<M4»  who  Hele<*t  Group  K  take  two  yearm  of 
Freneh  and  two  of  (verinan.  ThcMe  wlio  HehH*t  Gn>up  C  take  the 
matheinaticM  of  the  Nophoiuore,  junior,  and  aenior  ytMim,  the  latter 
embracing  the  Hubj(H*t  of  nuH'hanieM  and  aMtnmoniy.  I^Aatly,  atu- 
dentH  Md«H*tiiiK  <Tn»up  I)  take  the  junior  and  Henior  elaasea  of  ehem- 
iHtr>'  ina4blitiou  to  theKtudieMnM|uire4l  of  all  eandidateH  for  a  deirree. 

III.    OPTlONAUi. 

The  Hubje<*tH  indiratiMl  under  SulMlivimonH  I  and  11  embrace  onl^* 
alMuit  flve-Mixths  of  tht*  work  re<|uinH]  for  a  de|n^*e.  The  renuiininic 
Htudies  of  ea4*h  ^roup  eaii  In»  Mde4*t4Ml  by  the  student  fnmi  the  nuni- 
lH*r  of  thcMM*  whirh  are  not  siNHMthnl  hs  |H»rtainin);  to  that  in^iup, 
and  an*  th<*n«f<»n*  ealiiHl  optionnls.  Thus,  for  example,  in  (wroup  A 
the  o[>tioiials  are  Fn*n<*h,  tvernian,  niatheniati(*s  of  the  last  thret* 
years,  junior  Kn^li^li  (rouna*  2)^  s4*nior  Kufflish,  chemistry,  political 
S4*ieiif*e  (<H>urs«*  2),  Il4»bn*w.  and  th«H>loiry.  In  Grou]»  (*  the  optionaia 
an*  junior  Ijitin.  (tn^^k,  Fn*nch,  (vernian,  KiiKlish,  i>olitical  s«*ience, 
l!<*bn*w,  aud  tliindoKy  as  alN»ve. 

KvfTV  <*andidate  for  th«*  dr^nn*  of  A.  B.  is  nniuireil  to  stdect  front 
th«*  list  of  optionals  a  Mufficifiit  numls^r  of  studi«*s  to  briii^  hia  work 
up  t4i  an  av<*ni^t*  of  I.'*  nH*itations  |N*r  u«*4*k  for  each  year  4if  his 
nnirsi*  of  four  vi-ar^. 

Th<*  th<Mil«»;;i<*al  di>parini«*iit  \>  sti  arranp^l  that  its  studit^  may  bt* 
pur>u«*d  ill  <*ohn«H*tioii  with  tli«*  lit«*niry  and  scientific  coumea  out- 
liniNl  in  t1i<*  pnH*4Hlin};  se4*tion. 

TIh*  fi»llowin^  is  th«*  (*ounM*  of  study  in  th<*  S4*h<M»l  of  thinihifO'* 

Fir>t  \«'ar     llistoriral  studv  of  th«'  Kibb*. 

>4MM»iid  \i*ar     Saii'nHl  ^«*«>;;rapliy  and  Biblical  aiitii|nities. 

Tliinl  v«»ar — KvidmrrH  of  n*\«*ab*<l  ndi^rion:  intniduction  Ut  the 
lMM»k*«  of  tlif  nid  and  N<'W  Tf*ManM*iits. 

F«»iirtli  \«*ar     SxHti-nuitji*  tliiMi|oi;v  and  rhiirch  onh»r. 

Fifth  \«*ar     lloitiili'tii*^  and  chun*h  history. 

Sixth  y«*ar — The  IIrbn*w  lauKtia^. 
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Robert'  B.  Semple,  A.  M.,  professor  of  ancient  lanfoiaires. 

.1.  II.  Simniontt,  A.  M.,  profe.ssor  of  English  laiiKiia^e  ami  literature. 

('Ii.  Lee  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  history  and  politifal  wience. 

James  R.  Eaton,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  natural  science. 

James  O.  Clark,  LL.  P.,  professor  of  malliemnties  and  chairman  of 
the  faculty. 

R.  P.  Rider,  pnnei[ial  of  the  academic  department. 

John  It.  Gililis  and  Harry  Jennett,  assistants  in  the  academic 
department. 

The  ninnlfer  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  session  of  1890-91 
was  205,  of  whom  1 17  were  in  the  e<ille(;e,  14H  in  the  academic  deimrt- 
mpnt,  and  !K>  in  the  school  of  thtidogy. 

The  academic  dcimrtment,  in  its  three  years'  course,  alTonis  n  very 
thorough  pre[>arHtion  for  the  freshman  class,  in  addition  to  which  it 
embraces  a  business  course  and  another  course  for  teachers. 

The  laws  of  the  college  pntvide  that  every  applientit  for  ndmission 
shall  first  be  examined  ui>on  English  grammar,  composition,  si>elliug, 
geography,  t'nited  States  history,  and  arithmetic.  If  found  deficient 
in  any  of  these  branches  he  shall  l>c  re<iuired  to  pursue  them  in  the 
academic  department  until  the  deficiency  is  removed. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are  examine<l  upon 
all  the  preparatory  studies  of  the  wmi-sc  they  wish  to  enter,  and  candi- 
dates for  advanced  standing  are  examined  uimn  all  previous  studies 
of  the  class  to  which  they  seek  admittance. 

The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate 
department,  the  figures  inclosed  iu  parentheses  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  hours  i>er  week. 

I.  9TCDIES   COMMON  TO   ALL  THE   (mOUPS, 
PRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Engligh  (3) — Rhetoric  and  composition, 
Lktin  (3)— Cicent,  Virgil,  prose  c»)ni[>osition. 

Matlientatii-s  (S) — Higher  algebra,   plane  geometry,   plane   trigo- 
.  Doaietiry. 

SOPHOMORE  CLjiSS. 

EttglUIi  (:i)— Antilo-Saxcui,  early  and   middle   Knglisli,  history  of 
lb  latiguiitre. 

tin  (.I)— *"i(cro,  Horace,  prose  eimiiHwition. 
(3) — Ancient  history. 
■ucti  (3) — Physics. 


-English  and  American  literature. 
-Vedinval  and  modern  historj-. 
-Paychology,  logic. 
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i»tri(*tly  ii|M)ii  th<*  law  of  lnv<*.  Kver>'  efTort  is  inmlo  to  iinprem  upon 
tho  iiiimis  of  tin*  studontH  a  lii^li  mmisc*  of  their  monil  olilipitions  ami 
nvHiH)iisihilities,  ami  wliil<»  tln'n*  are  <H»rtain  iie<N*Hsary  nHiiiirt^mi'iits 
to  whi<*1i  all  are  4*xiMM*t4Ml  to  roiifonn,  y<*t  tlie  (Mmstaiit  endeavor  in 
iiiadt*  t4)  |)4*rsiiad4*  tln'tii  to  ri^lit  condtu't  fn>m  the  standpoint  <»f  prin- 
riplf.  ratlier  than  to  s<M*un*  rij;ht  rondiirt  by  iMifoixHsl  obtHliencN^  to 
h|MM'itir  riilfs. 

Th«*  <*olli»^i*  was  foiindiMl  hy  i'liristiaii  men,  aii<i  ileilicat^Hl  to  tht* 
Klory  of  (hnI.  It  lias  always  lMM*n,  is  now,  and  desin^s  to  )n»  known 
hon'after  as  a  (.'hristian  institntion.  It  liolds  tliat  ^^  knowhnl^rt^  is 
|M>wfr/'  hut  iMdieVfs  tliat  it  may  Immi  iM>w«»r  for  evil  as  well  as  for  pmmI. 
It  then^fon*  holds  that,  while  learning  shouhl  never  Im»  dethnintHl 
fnnii  the  «*xalt4Hl  |M>sition  it  m<»st  justly  <N*<*uiiif»s  in  the  heart 8  of  all 
its  a4lv(M*at4*s,  tin*  <*n»wiiin^  K^ory  of  a  nuui  is  not  the  ix^sMwiion  4if  a 
highly  d4*velo|NHl  intell(H*t,  st4>ok<Ml  with  all  the  hNirnin);  4)f  the  a}^*s. 
but  th<*  |H>ss4n<si4iu  4>f  a  p*nuine,  4*arnest  (*liristian  eharaeter;  aiml  t4i 
tin*  establishment  of  smdi  a  <'hani4*ter  in  its  pupils  its  hi^hettt  4*flr4irts 
an<l  its  ]»niy4»rs  will  ev4»r  Im*  4lir4»ete4L 

The  pn*4*«*4Un^  Imij:4»s  have  brou;i:hl  th4»  hist4)ry  of  William  .lemell 
I'olh'jre  down  to  the  elose  of  the  a4*a4l4*mi<*  y«»ar  lsiM>-'»l.  In  May, 
1H'.*1.  tin*  National  Haptist  K4lueati<in  S4M*iety  unule  a  subs(*ripti4in  «)f 
^lojMMi  to  th4*  endowuHMit.  4*on<liti4)n4*4l  u|Nm  th4»  raisinK  of  an  a4lilt- 
titmal  amount  4)f  $:{<i,inn»  lN*f<»n*  the  1st  4lay  «»f  May.  ]H<e>.  The  finan- 
eial  afrent.  Mr.  L.  \\.  Kly,  a<hlress4*<l  hims4df  with  his  usual  vi^ir  ami 
pn>mptitU4l4*  t4>  the  raisin;;  4)f  this  a4l4litional  sum.  and  when  tin*  Im 
<lay  of  May  arriv4M|  ln»  was  4*nabl«H|  t4)  n^iMirt  the  4*ntir4»  su4M»ess  of  the 
umh^rtakiuK.  S4)that  the  pnNlu4*tive  fun4ls4if  the  instituti4m  nowstanti 
at  $4u.(MNi  iiion*  than  tin*  auMiunt  stat4Ml  on  a  pn*vi4>us  |Mi^,  4ir  alN>ut 
♦•jL»<».t>i»i»  in  all. 

At  tli4*  ni4*4*tin;;of  tlu*  lN>anl  of  trust4*4*s.  hehl  in  cMmntH'tion  with 
th4*  elosini;  4*\«*n-iM*s  in  June.  ls'.*i\  it  was  4l«*tc*rmin4*4l  t4i  4*nN*t  an 
aildiiioiial  building  on  the  4*olle):e  4*ampus,  in  4»nl4*r  t4i  pntvide  better 
a4*4*omm«Mlaiion*«  for  tin*  lil»rary  aiKl  for  4ither  puriM»M's.  This  biithl* 
in;;  u ill  Im*  kni»wn  a.N**Wornall  Hall.**  in  memory  4 if  the  late  Il4»n. 
.bihn  r».  Wornall.  \%li<Mli4*d  at  his  liomt*  in  \V«*st|Mirt.  Mo.,  in  Man*h. 
l*^'*-.  haxin;;  lN*«*n  for  manv  V4*ar?«  a  uarm  fri4*n4l  and  lM*nefac*t4»r  4if 
til*'  <*ollfi;i\  anil  *»iiH'4*  1**»»7  lli4»  pr4*.Hiil«*nt  of  it^  UMinl  4»f  trusti^es. 

At  th«>  «%jim«*  m«*4*tin;;of  the  lM»iinl.  a<*tlon  was  tak4*n  in  a  matter 
whieh  had  Inn;;  Imm'ii  umbT  <*onNidi*rarion  in  that  iMnlv.and  whi4*h  liati 
for  inan>  varn  lM-«*n  n*^anl«H|  as  a  ;;rani|  4l«»>iili>ratum  by  all  tin* 
frifuds  t*r  till*  institution.  It  has  alr«*adv  In*4*ii  iiiention4*«|  that  when 
I>r  ICambaut  r«*si;;iiiMl  tht*  pr«*sid«*ni'y  «if  tin*  eolli*;;i*  in  ]s7i  the  iMianl 
eoulil  utii  s«*f  till*  \ia\  i*l«*ar  to  tin*  4*l4M*ti«in  of  a  su«*«f*!ss4ir  to  that  4lis- 
tin::uis|ii<|  ;;fntlfnuin.  Tin*  ailmini.stration  of  tin*  int4*rnal  affairs  4if 
thf  «*«ilh';;«-  uas  ih«-n*fi»r«*  pla4*i'4|  4lir«H*ily  in  th«*  hamis  «»f  the  fa4*tilty« 
>«ith  on<*  <if  their  numlier  a-s  chairman,  and  this  Mate  4if  affaim  hjuft 
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continued  until  the  present  time.  But  thin  arrangement  ha8  nlwayH 
been  regardwl  as  merel}'  temporary,  and  during  the  \oufi:  interval  the 
question  of  the  presidency  has  never  l>een  lost  sight  of.  It  is  with 
sincere  pleasure,  therefore,  that  the  present  writer  (who  for  tlie  past 
nine  years  has  held  the  office  of  chairman)  announces  that  the  Hev. 
J.  P.  Greene,  I).  D.,  has  been  elected  to  and  has  accepted  the  resfMni- 
sible  position  of  president  of  William  Jewell  C'olle|j:e,  and  will  enter 
u|><m  his  duties  immediately. 

Dr.  Greene  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  a  graduate*  of  Lagrange  College, 
located  at  I^grange,  Mo.,  and  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminar}*  at  Ixmisville,  Ky.  lie  was  for  some  tim<'  a  student  in  the 
University  of  I^ipsie,  is  a  ripe  scholar,  a  profound  and  vigon)us 
thinker  and  a  magnetic  preacher.  For  a  numl>er  of  years  he  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Third  lia])tist  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  \V(»  con- 
fidently believe  that  if  life  and  health  and  strength  sliould  be  con- 
tinued to  him,  the  college  will  advance  under  liis  administration  to 
the  high  degree  of  prosi>erity  and  usefulness  whi(*h  its  friends  ho|>e 
to  see  it  attain. 

[Statistical  Note,  ISIW:  President,  John  P.  Greene,  D.  D.,  LL.D. ; 
number  of  prof essors,  18;  numberof  students,  331;  uuml)er  of  scholar- 
ships, 20;  volumes  in  library,  0,(K)0;  value  of  apparatus  and  library, 
$8,000;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $100,000;  amount  of  produc- 
tive funds,  $205,000;  total  annual  incomes  $24.(K)0;  benefactions  dur- 
ing the  year,  $10,000. — (Uei>ort  Commissioner  Education,  189G-1»7.)J 


Chapter  IV. 

WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE,* 

FtLTOX,  XO. 


By  W.  li.  DoBYNS. 


The  Presbyterian  (.-hureh  has  ever  bei^i  Biblieal  in  theology,  eon- 
servative  in  seience  and  philosophy,  and  ajrj^ressive  in  education. 
The  friend  of  progress,  she  has  ever  lK»en  a  leader  in  the  c^iuse  of 
letters.  At  the  lajing  of  the  corner  stone  of  Westminster  Collegia  it 
was  state<i  that  two-thinls  of  the  colleges  in  the  land  wen»  directly  or 
indirectly  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Churc*h.  True  to 
their  principles,  this  Ixnly  no  sooner  found  a  foothold  in  Missouri  than 
they  iH'gan  to  make  preimrations  for  academic  an<l  sc*holastic  instruc- 
tion. To  this  end,  lM»fort»  the  division  lH»t  we«»n  the  old  and  newsch<M)l, 
a  nuignificent  site  was  selected  in  northeast  Missouri.  Upon  this  was 
located  old  Marion  College.  Thougli  almost  overlooking  the  F'ather  of 
Waters,'  and  commanding  the  sight  of  thrtM*  States;  tlunigh  there 
wen»  at  various  times  in  its  halls  su<'h  m<»n  as  Nelson  and  Potts;  yet, 
for  want  of  an  ade(|uate  endowment,  this  effort  provtMl  unsuc(*essful. 

The  next  move  to  establish  a  synmlical  college  iN^gan  in  the  Pn»s- 
bytery  of  Missouri,  then  <me  of  the  five  pn»sbyleries  into  which  the 
syno<l  was  dividtnl.  At  a  meeting  on  SeplemlH»r  iM»,  1S-41>,  the  foUow- 
ing  n'soluticm  was  adopti'd  by  that  iHKly: 

Rewtit'Tti,  That  the  moderator  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  inquire  into  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  u)(*ui<>riaIizinK  tho  Syuotl  of  Missouri  at  its  next  annual 
met'ting  ui>on  the  ninresiiity  of  establishing  within  its  boundM  hu  institution  of 
leammg  to  be  under  the  care  of  syno<l. 

The  first  name  uinui  the  committee  may  suggest  the  author  of  it. 
Hevs.  W.  W.  KolH*rtson  and  W.  (;.  \M\  and  Klder  P.  H.  Kecnl  were 
apiMtinted.  All  down  the  history  of  our  college,  till  the  death  of  the 
Klder,  there  was  no  action  looking  to  the  inteivsts  of  the  higher  iMluca- 
iUm  of  Pn\sbyterian  s<ms  and  daughters  in  which  two  of  these  first 
moversdid  not  participate'.  At  the  next  meeting  of  pn»sbytery,  April 
4,  1850,  this  committee  made  a  n*iN»rt  antl  was  continued.  With  a 
IR»rsi8ten(»e  which  showi^l  their  deep  in!«'res!  the  nuitter  was  brought 

9:{ 


*  See  sUtistical  note,  ISW,  p.  104. 
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!N*f(»n*  t]i«*  svihmI  at  its  s<\ssioiis  in  1841),  1S5(),  and  1S51.  The  s^iknI 
ninvcntMl  ai  INitosi  <irt<iiN*r  1(>.  IS.")],  and  the  following  rt'Mdiition  wh.n 
atiu|»t«Ml : 

Wh**riM**  til**  iDt(*rt*>t<4  of  religion  and  the  wantu  of  thi*  cbarch  imperionMy 
d«'iii;iii<l  that  th^n*  ^liotiM  lie  cstablmhoil  at  Moino  **li>dt>It»  iK)int  within  out  boandt 
a  lit«r:iry  institution  of  hi;;h  onW,  to  be  in  tli«*  int«*rei«tii  of  the  PretbyteriaD 
(  hiin  h.*>u)>jfTt  to  itH  ri»iitn»l.and  favon*«1  with  itH  ]mtronaKeand  ^niienrifiioo:  and 

Wlivnan  the  inilinitions of  I^\'id»>nc(*  HaK(?e8t  that  the  time  bait  come  to  net 
aUmt  th»*  Work:  Th»Ti*fon'.  , 

1 1  /;» M.ptf'fJ.  That  w«*  ri.-*»«  ni»  and  hnihl. 

{'2i  /;*  "o/ivi/.  That  tht*  following  i*oinniittee.  .  lie,  and  they  are 

h4*rehy.aii|x»iiit«il  t•oIUIlnHsion(T^.  and  iMn]MiwertMl  to  Melect  and  recommend  a  nait- 
able  Mti*  or  i«it**H.  and  re]M>rt  Vt  thi*  next  meeting  of  the  ttynud. 

SyniMl  ni<*t  at  Fulton,  n«*tnlK«r,  ISAi*.  St.  (.'barl<*s,  Hirhmond,  lioon- 
villi*,  and  Knlton  \v<*n»  pla<*<Ml  in  nomination  to  c*omi>ete  fur  the  Um'a- 
tion.  Durin;;  an  aniniat<Mi  dis<*usNion,  that  coatiuiUHl  thruugh  the 
>rn»at«'r  part  of  two  days,  l*n*ston  H.  HimhI  entoriHl  as  th<'  a4lv<x*ate  for 
Knlton.  In  an  aildr«*ss  of  nnudi  |H>w<»r  b«'  t<*nflenHl  in  her  iM^half 
^l*>,o'.(l  in  rash,  1^  aiMrsof  land,  with  ini|>rovenn*nta  ufMHi  it,iDohi<lin^ 
th«*  )>utldin2^'  of  Knlton  (\»llf*fCi\  all  valued  at  #r).<Nio,  and  a  pledi^  «>f 
^•jiijHNi  ninn*  In  >4*1iolars)iips. 

TIh'  voir  \ia«*  aft«Twaids  taken,  with  the  following  n^Hult:  Fur  Kiil- 
t4)n,  -L':  fi»r  Uirlnnond,  1^^;  ft»r  lUxinvillr,  .'{;  and  for  St.  Charlea,  :i. 
Tliis  ><»lrnin  artion  of  a  ;n*rat  <*<»urt.  transartin^  biiainesa  of  iinmens«» 
i!ii|Mirtanr«*  to  all  it*«  fntiirr  intrn\Hts,  was  (*l<»seil  with  prayer  for  the 
Divinr  lM*ni*4li<*tion. 

'I*li«*  nainr  of  Wrstniinstrr,  rver  drar  to  tlie  i'alvinistie  faith,  wam 
su^k'»»Mrd  l»y  Krv.  11.  I*.  tffCMMlrirh,  !>.  I).  Ki^ht<*<*n  triist4H*M  wen» 
i*lrrt<M|  and  dir«*4*t4Hl  to  obtain  a  rhart<*r.  This  was  urKt^l  forward 
witli  all  liaMr.  anil  on  thr  *j:Ul  of  Frhrtiary,  is'i.'t,  this  child  of  th«» 
rburrh  iMM'aim*  a  rbartrriHl  institnti<in.  Thi*  rbarter  nieuilM^rs  httbl 
tlirir  tir»*t  nuM'tin;;  Marrh  l!^,  1.%VJ,  and  ehnrt^Hl  Dr.  Alfrinl  A.  Kyley 
prr>iflftit.  whirhotViri*  hi*  hrld  till  his  drath.  At  a  nHN'tin^of  th«* 
Iniiinl  t»n  ibi*  r.»lhof  Man*b  of  this  yrar,  William  Van  lK)n»n  waj* 
unaiiiniouNly  rlrrt«Ml  the  first  pn»fr*vs4ir. and  it  was  appidnt4Ml  that  the 
ti!>t  M'H^ioii  of  th«*  mllrp*  shonltl  lM*;;in  on  thr  first  Monday  in  May, 

I  >■'•;{,  iintl  roiitilMIr  tWi*ntV*onr  WrrliH. 

In  till*  inid*«t  of  this  s«*s.sion,  on  thr  4th  of  July,  aiispieiotia  aa  thr 
hirthda>  not  oiiI\  of  lilM^riy  from  thnildont.  but  likrwi.M*  of  liberty  of 
tboii;;lir.  wbirh,  in  its  )N*st  mmijm*,  thr  rollrp*  was  intendcMl  to  fonter, 
^%a*«  l.iid  tlif  rornrr  Monr.  Dr.  N.  I..  Hirr  was  thr  ehos4*n  orator  of 
thr  d.i>.  Ill**  tlirnif  wa**  in  liarniony  with  thr  aH*MM*iationH  idUHteriti^ 
amiind  tbt>i|.i\  and  thr  iN-ra?«ion  -**Thr  thn*r  ^n*at  intrresta  of  man: 
lhn*»t:anit\ .  ••duration,  and  lilM*rtv.**  Thr  rloM*  of  thr  aildrvfw  wai» 
in  tbiH  HpU'tiiinl  tboii;;)it:  *M 'bri^tianity  and  inhiration  art*  the  tw«» 
v;ri*at  pillar**  %«birli  nin«*t  ^npiMirt  thr  trinplr  of  HImtI}*/* 

In  tliat  rorn«*r  *«ton«*  wan  plariHl  ihr  Hiblr,  the  (*4inf«*t«ni(>n  of  Faith« 
a  <*opy  f »f  thr  artion  of  thr  Hynod  in  liNrating  the  oollege« and  the  record 
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of  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  and  its  organization.  As  Dr.  Ryley 
deposite'l  the  Word  of  God  in  its  resting  place,  he  said:  "I,  in  the 
name  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Westminster  College,  deiK)sit  in  the 
corner  st^me  of  this  building  the  Bible,  the  great  corner  stone  and 
foundation  of  all  truth;  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  intell(H*tual  and 
monil."  With  solemn  and  imposing  ceremonies  the  Five  Masons 
phwMKl  tlie  stone. 

Thus  was  laid,  amid  rejoicing  and  hope,  the  foundation  of  an  insti- 
tution upon  whose  altar  would  burn  thn)ugh  generations  the  lin^  of 
immuta)>le  trust,  imi>erishable  liln^rty,  and  indestructible  ivligion. 

The  building  wais  carried  rapidly  to  completion,  at  a  cost  of  ♦15,000. 
In  Fet)ruar}%  1854,  the  classes  were  transferre<l  from  the  frame  build- 
ing, still  standing  upon  the  summit  of  the  campus,  to  the  new  edifice, 
thus  merging  Fulton  College  into  Westminster. 

The  next  important  step  to  l)e  taken  was  the  election  of  a  president 
and  additional  professors,  into  whose  hands  the  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment might  safely  be  placed.  Much  of  the  success  of  this  new 
enterprise  would  evidently  depend  ui>on  a  wise  choice  of  a  presiding 
officer.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  in  Lil)erty,  1853,  Dr.  X.  L.  Rice 
wiis  ek*cted  president.  He  had  recently  come  into  the  bounds  of  tlie 
synod  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  in  St.  Louis.  He 
was  in  the  prinu*  of  life,  with  a  wide  reputation  won  by  his  masterly 
debates.  While  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  position,  his  vital 
interests  in  the  city  le<l  him  to  decline. 

At  a  calltMl  meeting  of  the  l>oanl,  February  23,  18.54,  R<»v.  W.  L. 
Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Ix>uis- 
ville,  Ky.,  was  unanimously  electe<l  president.  At  the  same  time  two 
more  professors  were  elei^ted — Thomas  D.  Hainl,  of  l^altimore,  pro- 
fessor of  mathenmtics,  and  Rev\  S.  S.  I^ws,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Lexington,  Mo.,  pn)fessor  of  physical  sc»iences.  The  call  of  Dr.  lireck- 
inridge  was  put  into  his  hands  and  was  prosecuted  befon'  his  presby- 
tery. This  IxKly,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  case,  <lecided 
against  his  accM'ptance,  and  thus  again  tlie  institution  was  left  with- 
out a  president. 

At  a  nu*eting  of  the  l>oard  in  C)ctol)er  of  this  year,  at  H(Mmville,  the 
first  curriculum  was  ])resented  and  approved,  and  W.  L.  Bainl  was 
elected  the  fourth  professor. 

The  first  catalogue  was  issue<l  for  the  year  185:J-54.  It  shows  three 
profess4)rs:  William  Van  Doren,  S.  S.  l^iws,  Thomas  D.  Haird:  and  one 
tutor,  James  (t.  Smith,  and  114  students.  The  first  annual  com- 
menceiiMMit  was  held  in  June,  1S55,  and  the  degn»e  of  Imchelor  of  arts 
was  cMinfernMl  u|>on  Mr.  James  (».  Smith.  It  is  worthy  of  reconl  that 
ihe  first  repn»senlative  of  our  college  went  forth  into  the  ninks  of  the 
ministr)',  not,  inch»e<l,  in  our  own,  but  in  a  si.ster  church,  where  he 
prove<l  a  noble  representative  of  that  unm^ctarian  (*hrisiian  culture 
he  had  receive^!. 

At  this  eoninieueenient  again  came  up  the  question  of  electing  a 
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pn*si<l4'n1.  Aft«'r  simmmhI  prayor  for  clivino  ^uidaiioOy  the  vote 
takfii,  and  U<'\ .  S.  S.  I^ws  was  iinaiiiiiiouHly  i»liH*ted.  He  did  not 
at  oiKM*  a<MM*pt,  l»iil  nH|uoHle<l  time  f'»r  delilM^ration.  ProfetiHor 
HainI  n'sipi«Ml.  an«l  tin'  <H)l]of;^  wan  loft  with  luit  two  pn>foH!«>rH. 
Diiriiii;  tho  siiiiiiiht  the  siTvitM^H  of  thnM»  othcTH  wen*  iMijragcKl:  3Ir. 
I.  M.  IIii;;li«*s.  as  prinri|Mil  of  thi»  pro|Minitory  deimrtmvnt;  Mr.  T.  P. 
I>arlM>iir.  jissiMatit :  and  Mr.  M.  M.  Fislior,  whom*  name,  in  varnHl 
n*lations.  is  liiik«Ml  with  IIm*  hintorv  of  WoHtminHtor  for  over  twenty 
vrars. 

Whi»n  th«*  term  o|>«>n«Ml  in  th«»  fall  of  IS.W,  ther<»  wore  five  profewMtm 
on  th<*  ^HMind.  In  th«*  meantime  <M*<*umKl  an  ev4*nt,  aeemin^ly  «>f 
Hniall  im|Mirt,  hut  invent ually  of  ^n^it  imfMirtanc'e  in  the  hintoryof  th«* 
institntiiMi.  During  thr  Mumm<*r,  aH  lliianc*ial  a^nt.  Rev.  W.  \\\ 
K<>lN*rts4>n  visit^nl  Chirk  Conntv.  Th«»n»  hv  met  Dr.  A.  Wavland,  who 
had  lint  nM*<*ntly  hmt  a  iNdov^nl  .si»n,  to  wh<MH»  memor>'  \w  wiahtHl  in 
shiiw  a  tribiit4M>f  |itin*ntal  afT<H*tion.  He  wan  planning  to4*nH*tachur(*h 
at  i*onsid«*nihh*  t*xp<*nH4*,  tU^ni  it  to  the  onintniauiticui  thons  and  mettle 
u|M»n  it  an  annual  inrouu*  suflirient  t4»Hupi>ort  a  iMiHt4ir.  \Vithaii«\v<* 
t4»  th«*  int4>r«*Mt  nf  th«*  rolh^tre,  thin  op|)ort unity  waH  takon  t4»  lay  liefon* 
Dr.  Way  land  th«*  rlaiins  of  this  youn^  aspirant  t4i  public*  favor,  and 
its  ur}r«*nt  n«MMls.  His  int«*n*st  wa.s  at  om*<*  onliste<l,  and  he  promiMed 
to  ^iv«*  thf  inatt<*r  his  S4*rious  att4*ntion. 

SyniMl  ni<*t  in  OiMoImt,  ls.V».  Tho  pn>«|MH»tM  wew  brightening;.  With 
a  nominal  «*ndt>wnHMit  «>f  i^:{<».(Nio,  with  a  verbal  cddipition  from  Dr. 
Wayhind.  i;iv«*ii  at  this  symNl,  for  $i^)JNN),  and  with  four  prof eMMi»rs, 
h<*n*  was  ji  ti«*id  of  u.s4*fuln4*sM  for  a  youn^  man  of  4*(»ura{;e,  ambition, 
and  ••in*n^y. 

On  <^*tolH*r  \'2,  \sx\  l*n»feHw»r  l«awH  si^nifltMl  hiH  ae(*<*ptanoe,  and 
thus  Immniuk*  tiM*  tir**t  pn*sid4Mit.  Hi*  brought  to  the  work  «»f  buihlini; 
tip  till*  institution  a  vip»n»tis  nuistitution,  c'aimblc  4»f  boundlena  litei- 
ary  hilHir.  fin«*  nativi*  fn<lowm«*ntH,  untiring  induHtr>%  indomitable 
«*n«*nry.  vari«Hl  and  a«*(*urat4*  M*|iolarHhip,  mddom  e<|tiakNl  for  ao  yuan;; 
a  man.  1I«*  thn*w  his  whoh*  soul  intii  thi*  4Mit4*rpriH4\  With  a  biiani 
in<*lu<linL'  «««Mn«*of  th«*  iM^st  busin«*ss  tah*nt  of  the  State,  with  prospects 
4>f  a  s|H*4Mly  ••ndowin«*nt.  and  with  a  ^mhI  fa4*ulty.  the  c*ollege  entennl 
u|it>n  a  s<*ri«*s  ni*  y«*arsof  pn»H|N*nty  and  stewly  ^rrowth.  taking  a  puMi- 
tiiin  for  «»ounil  and  a4*«-unite  s4*hohirsliipS4*l<h»m  4N|uaU*d  in  the  Iuat4ir}' 
of  «i»lle:;f'». 

At  ihi*  HiMNitid  «*omm«*n<*tMiif*nt.  June  L*f».  IK.V1,  wan  heUl  the  fimt  pat>- 
lii*  «*\hibition  of  tin*  two  litfniry  s4M*ieti«»H.  i»n<*  of  whi<«h  had  lieen 
ori!ani/«*«l  anil  both  d«*dii*at«H|  in  the  winter  of  ls.Vi.  Their  fiml  annual 
orator  %%»•«  l{«*v.  S.  .1.  IV  .VnderNiin.  D.  D..  of  .St.  l^iuiH.  He  has  been 
•iuiT«*«*diH|  by  a  l«»ni;  list  of  th«*  m«»st  ^ift«*4l  nM*n  at  the  iNir  and  In  Uie 
pulpit. 

In  (^*tolM*r  «»f  this  yi*ar  th<*  iMianl  m«*t  in  St.  C'harU*M«  and  elerled 
rn»f.  K.  T.  Ki*ni|H*r.  who  had  b-«*n  a  pion«*«»r  «*4lu4*at4ir.  and  had  baiU 
up  one  of  the  t\uvni  private  aehiMds  in  the  Weat.     He  aeeepted  H  pio* 
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fessorship,  left  his  school  at  Boonville,  and  came  to  Fulton,  with  the 
intention  of  completing  here  his  life's  labor. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  this  young  and  rapidly  gn>wing  institu- 
tion demanded  a  larger  and  more  i)ermanent  endowment  to  support 
the  faculty  gathering  in  its  halls,  and  to  secure  its  success  and  pros- 
perity. It  was  therefore  proposetl  by  the  lH)anl  to  raise  875,(KK).  In 
the  fall  of  1857,  President  Laws  went  out,  partly  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion this  scheme,  and  partly  to  examine  into  the  practical  working  of 
the  best  colleges,  Kast  and  Soutli.  The  endowment  was  pushed  on 
year  after  year;  a  large  amount  was  secured  in  scholarsliips,  jK^rhaps 
good  at  the  time,  but  wliich  proved  eventually  an  incubus.  To  meet 
the  current  exi)enses  arising  from  incidentals  and  professors'  salaries, 
there  was  inaugurated  the  plan  of  borrowing  from  the  ''permanent 
fund''  for  the  ''contingent,"  till  in  18G1  the  amount  so  borrowed  was 
reported  at  $12,435.1)4. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  collegiate  year  in  June,  1S58,  that  the 
organization  into  six  schools,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  was  complete<l.  This  arrangement  has  ever  since 
been  followed.  These*  six  s<»hools  are:  Mental  and  moral  philosophy; 
Latin  language  and  literature;  (i reek  language  and  literatun';  mathe- 
matics; physical  science;  and  English  language  and  literaturt*.  Four 
of  these  were  alre^idy  iilleil.  As  a  result  of  this  completed  organiza- 
ti<m,  the  preparatory  department  was  abolished  and  the  chair  of 
English  substituted,  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  others.  To  this  <*liair 
was  called  Prof.  Clark  Stn)ng,  a  grmluate  of  Yale,  wlio  luul  had  some 
ex|)erience  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  s<*hools  of  St.  Loui.s. 

The  boanl  then  callinl  Prof.  Albert  M.  Meyer,  of  Baltimore,  to  the 
chair  of  natural  science;  with  his  acceptance  closes  the  tirst  period 
in  Westniinter  history — that  of  its  founding  and  organization. 

There  ni*e<le<l  only  means  to  con<luct  it  as  tlius  organized,  and  to 
provide  for  wider  us<'fulne.ss  as  it  might  grow.  To  se<?ui-e  this,  need 
was  felt  to  incn^ase  the  endowment,  which  grew  from  year  to  year, 
till  in  1800  it  was  re|M)rted  at  ^i«.'J,3(KJ.8l>,  exclu.sive  of  buildings  and 
unproductive  funds,  with  a  debt  of  ♦7,01>4.81>  due  the  {H^nnanent  fund 
from  the  c*<»ntingent. 

President  I^ws  sent  in  his  n^signation,  which  was  aecept4Ml  ( )etol)er, 
1801.  But  in  accepting  it,  the  lM)ard  unanimously  bon^  testimony  t<» 
his  many  sacritiees,  his  untiring  lalnirs,  and  his  ability  in  presiding 
over  the  college  in  the  dark  and  trying  <lays  of  its  infancy.  With  his 
resignation,  Pnifessor  Van  Doren  was  left  the  la.st,  as  he  lia<l  Ikhmi  tlie 
first,  pn)fessor. 

There  S4.»eme<l  to  Im»  urgent  n*asons  for  dis<*ont inning  the  exercises 
of  the  college — w<»  wen»  in  the  mi<lst  of  universal  excitement,  which 
would  dTstra(*t  the  attention  of  the  few  students  we  miglit  hofx*  t<» 
have — and  it  was  felt  by  s<»me  that  the  efT<»rt  to  k<*ep  the  (*ollege  o|mmi 
would  result  in  an  in(*r<'a.s<*  of  the  debt.  It  wjis  therefore  move<l  to 
suspend  the  (*onego  f(»r  one  year.  This  motion  wais  not  carried. 
1150— No.  2 7 
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WestiniiistiT  wi»iit  on,  with  her  halls  open  for  in.struction.  While 
oth«*r  <H>Ih»p*s  n'sountliMi  with  th<»  tn^ad  of  sold Uts,  who  converted 
tli(*  liunnt  of  iIm»  Muses  into  the  alMMie  of  Mars,  all  through  the  war 
th«*  In*11  t>f  our  rollep*  (*alhHl  the  youtli  fr«>m  the  field  of  civil  strife  t4i 
the  pui-suit  of  h*tt4*rs  and  f»f  s(*ienee.  And  we  are  pttteful  to  Ilini 
in  whos4'  nani<*  and  for  wIiom'  ^lory  it  was  f(»unde<l,  that  thin  inHtitu- 
tion  |»ass<*d  safely  thntu^li  the  |M'rils  of  fratricidal  strife,  and  that, 
with  tli«*  rxreption  of  a  few  w(»4»ks,  it  has  known  no  suspension  of 
lalNir  in  its  halls.  Th«*  iMiani,  in  that  hen»ie  faith  which  has  ever 
aniniatiNl  th«*iii,  in  th«*  <larkest  hours  of  our  history,  n*solve<l  t<i  tsm- 
tinue  th«*  e\<*n*is4>s  under  tlie  <*hanre  of  two  professors.  William 
Van  I>on*n  and  M.  M.  Fisher  wen*  unanimously  el<H*t<'<i,  on  a  salary  of 
♦/>«•<».  for  the  n*inainder  of  the  cidle^e  year.  Professor  Fisher  whs 
al»S4*ut  fn>m  the  State,  a.ssistin^  liev.  W.  W.  Hill,  in  his  female  sc»h<M>I, 
in  Kenlueky.  lie  then»fon»  diM*lined  the  proiNwiti(»n.  The  exwu- 
tive  eomniittee.  under  authority  from  the  l)oard,  calUni  Rev.  J.  P. 
Finley.  a  man  of  vari<Hl  s(*holarshipand  extensive  rea<lin};,  for  a  num- 
iK^r  «if  years  a  sue<N*ssful  e<lueator,  under  whom  as  principal,  Van 
Uens.N«*la«*r  A(*ad«*niv  had  iKMMime  one  of  th<*  lN*st  academies  in  the 
WeM.  lie  ai-i-eptiNl,  nsK-lnnl  Fulton.  January  1,  ISIil',  and  l>epin  his 
lal>i>rs  on  tli«*  next  morning,  lie  nMidennl  able  and  faithful  m»r\*i<*e, 
not  only  as  an  instruetor.  hut  in  hsikin^  after  the  ^enenil  and  finan* 
cial  inten*stMif  the«*ulle^e.  On  .Man*h  iM,  ISil-*,  Prof«*ssor  Van  I>on*n 
ntititi<Ml  Pri>fes.s4ir  Finlev  that  he  would  h*ave  for  California  on  the 
i*«ith.  Mr.  Finlev  obtained  leave  of  absiMicM*  for  i»ne  w(H»k,  to  S€*eiire 
the  N4*r\ieeH  of  a  <*<»ni|N>tent  man.  On  April  *»,  Mr.  Jcdin  N.  Lylet4Hftk 
the  pla<-e  vaeated  by  Professor  Van  l)on*n.  He  was  a  ^r^luate  of 
Mari«*tta.  ohi«i.  and  had  taught  for  s«*veral  years  with  marked  ability, 
lie  liaN  rendertnl  abl«».  faithful,  and  untirin^s«*rvi(*«*  to  all  the  interests 
«>f  tilt'  rolle^e  in  its  dark  hours,  and  has  made  sji4*rirn*<»s  for  its  welfan*. 

TIk*  Uuinl.  at  its  Mat«*4l  m<M*tin^  at  Synotl.  OetolN^r,  IH^ili,  ele<*t4Nl 
t\%n  more  profes.s4ir«»:  Hev.  A.  V.  i\  Schenek  to  the  Potts  pnifesaor- 
ship.  ami  .1.  A.  Uithrop.  LI..  P.,  formerly  pn^nident  «if  the  university 
at  i'ohimbia.  Pr.  Ijithmp  <liN*lin«Ml.  The  faeulty  and  the  stmlentA 
unanimtHiHly  rei|uest4Hi  th«*  exiMMitive  (*<»mmitti*4*  tose<'tin*the  ser\'i(*es 
«»f  Pn»f.  .M  .M.  Fi-her.  Thi-  was  done;  and  i»n  NovemlN*r  l,  lHi»5,  h«* 
■uaN  aifain  ele«*t«*«l,  an«l  )M*4*ame  a  memlM*r  of  the  faeulty. 

In  OfttieHT.  !*«•':(.  thi*  Kn^lish  seh<Nil  was  still  vacant.  Knder  the 
exfMMititin  of  a  militarv  onler,  Hev.  J.  \V.  WalbM***  had  iMH^n  driven 
frtini  hiH  horiif  in  .laeksim  t'ounty.  and  was  then  a  n*fu}?f*i»  in  F*ulton. 
The  prof«*««<Mir>«liip  of  th**  Kn^flish  s<*h<Nil  was  tendensl  him,  which  he 
aeei*pt4Nl.  an<l  in  nhieh  he  rend**n*<1  eflieient  S4»rviee  t4>  the*  collem*  till 
tin*  m«M*tini:  of  tli«'  lN»;inl  in  l****!.  when  he  n*si);n«H|. 

At  thf  m<*«*tink'  **f  'he  iMianl  in  l^»i4,  Pn»fessi>rs  S4*henck  and  F^inley 
n**«iu'ii«*d.  t  harlen  ('  llen»man.  whi»  had  fllle*!  the  ehair  of  ancient 
lant;ua^<*s  in  Carroll  4'olle;;e,  Wis4*onsin.  uas  unanimously  elected  to 
the  ehair  of  Cinn^k  lantruaKe  and  literature. 
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The  need  of  a  president  was  now  felt  to  be  inij)erative.  There  was 
then  living  at  Ix)njj:wood  a  Kentuckian  by  birth  and  education.  His 
very  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  Presbyterian  ranks.  He 
had  shown  executive  ability,  had  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  tlie 
synod,  and  his  eloquence  had  incited  many  a  soul  to  deeds  of  liberality. 

The  boanl  turned  to  Dr.  John  Montgomery  as  the  man  for  presi- 
dent. At  first  he  was  strongly  disposed  to  decline;  but  uj)on  tlie 
earnest  pleading  of  the  ccmimittee  api)ointed  to  confer  witli  him  he 
accepted  for  five  mcmths,  with  the  hope  that  by  that  time  the  board 
might  make  other  arrangements.  In  the  fall  of  18r>4  he  entered  upon 
his  work  as  pn*sident  of  the  college  and  supply  of  the  pulpit.  He 
was  ele<*ted  at  one  of  the  most  critical  pericKls  not  only  in  our  history, 
but  in  the  history  of  any  college — without  a  parallel,  probably,  since 
the  day  of  Witherspoon's  presidency  of  Nassau.  He  came  in  the 
midst  of  the  upheaval  of  society;  amid  universal  excitement  anumg 
the  students,  requiring  constant  watchfulness  to  keep  them  at  their 
work.  He  came  when  there  was  no  income  to  sup|K)rt  n  faculty. 
Many  of  the  notes  and  scholarships  were  found  to  be  upon  persons 
dead,  and  their  estates  wound  up,  or  with  so  many  conditions  annexetl 
that  the  i)ers4)ns  against  whom  they  were  lield  refused  to  pay.  The 
8cholarshii>s  that  werc^  settle<l  were  tliniwn  ui)on  the  market  and  sold 
for  less  than  the  tuition.  One  of  two  courses  was  oiH»n  to  the  j)resi- 
dent — to  go  <m  in  the  class  nx)tn  and  in  the  general  internal  interests 
of  the  college,  uiK)n  which  alone  he  ever  exjK'cted  to  enter,  and  let 
the  faculty  under  him  lal)or  without  iwiy,  or  to  make  an  effort  to  col- 
lect something  on  the  outstanding  debt,  to  prevent  the  institution 
fi*om  I )eing  engulfed.  With  hen)ic  faith  he  went  out  and  spent  the 
fall  in  an  effort  to  collect  the  outstanding  interest  an<l  notes.  He 
visiteil  town  after  town,  house  after  house,  stopping  neither  for 
sickness,  |Kdting  rains,  nor  wintry  winds.  In  the  winter  of  1S«>5  he 
n»turned  fnim  one  of  his  collecting  tours,  and  nmde  such  a  re|)ort 
that  the  faculty  and  executive  committee  alike  felt  that  a  reduction 
in  the  ex|M»nsi»s  was  a  necessity.  After  c^msultat ion  among  the  mem- 
lM»rs  of  the  faculty  it  was  thought  lM\st  that  some*  should  vacate. 
Professors  Schenck,  Lyle,  and  Il(*rsman  left.  Thus  the  post  was 
intrustiMl  to  Dr.  Montgomery  and  Professor  Fisher. 

It  is  said  that  unexiM»cte<l  emergencies  develop  une\|>ected  resources. 
Left  ah)ne  with  all  the  work  of  the  college,  to  whom  should  they  apply 
for  help?  There  was  in  the  M^nior  class  a  young  man  who  had  shown 
unusual  ability  and  fondness  for  mathematical  studi(\s,  and  as  tutor 
had  given  pnunise  of  aptness  to  teaeh  and  titn<»ss  to  govern  rarely 
combined.  It  was  felt  by  all  that  Mr.  John  II.  Scott,  even  In^foro  his 
graduation,  was  com|)etent  to  fill  the  place.  SeventtH»n  years  of 
lal)orious  study,  of  severe  test  in  the  class  nM>ni,  and  of  unabated 
interest  in  hisdei>artment,  have  confiruuMl  the  judgment  of  the  lK>anl 
expres8e<l  in  his  eUHrtion  in  18«i«5  to  the  chair  which  he  now  so  ably 
Alls. 
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Ill  .hiiH*i»f  this  \rnr  I>r.  M(>]it;roiiM*ry  n'si;riu*<l,  I»u1  tli<'  iNNinl  would 
iifit  rntiM'iit  to  flis|N*iis<*  with  his  iiivaliiahh'  s(»rvi(*es.  In  <M<>lN*r  ho 
still  pr(*s.s4Ml  his  resignation  with  surh  (*arn<»stn<*ss  that  thoy  yieliliHl 
tn  his  solicitations.  With  ^n*at  n^hirtaiKM'  th<\v  iNirtiHi  with  thiMr 
v«*nf'i'al»h*  l»roih«*r.  lie  was  h)VtMi  liv  the  faculty  as  a  father  and  l»v 
till*  stu<l<*nts  v(*n«*rat«Ml  for  his  v<*arH  and  liis  wisiioni.  He  left  in  lh«* 
h(*art  of  «*i>n(*p*  and  rliurt'li  alike  a  name  fni^nint  with  swiM»t  iM^rfiinii* 
and  |H>i<*nt  with  holy  inrentive  to  virtue*  and  truth. 

I'lNin  his  n*si:;nati«>n  the  institution  was  left  with  thn*4*  ii»nstant 
|>rofess4>rs,  under  ^ilioin,  with  the  assistan<*e  at  difTen*nt  times  in  the 
Kn;;lish  sehiMil  of  .h»>i*pli  F1<nm1,  Dr.  (*.  H.  Ablwitt,  and  the  you nj;  but 
jfiftfHl  N.  I).  'i*hurniond.  it  was  eondueteel  till  iSfiS. 

The  year  lsi*s  hrinpi  us  to  an  im|M»rtant  ehapter.  The  llnanc^es  of 
the  riilleue  u«*re  mueh  HMluetHl.  Of  the  ^SiijWo.T'.t  in  notc^s  un«l 
iNinds,  re|H»rt«Ml  in  lsi;i,  nitieh  of  it  firoviHl,  as  then  r(*pn*fM>nte4U  '*a 
sus|M*nd<H|  debt,  whieli  may  pn>ve  eventually  to  In*  H4»methinf;«  or  a.s 
likelv  to  In*  worthless."  Hevolutioiis  in  the  f«»:tiineH  of  men,  (N*eai- 
sioned  by  tin*  war.  had  rendere<l  wortlde.ss  nniny  noti^.  {N'rhaps,  cuiet* 
pMMl.  The  eontin;:<*nt  fund  was  indebted  to  tlie  |N*rmanent  fuml 
alMiut  »:>o.iNHi.  The  numlN*r  of  students  u|N»n  s<*holarshi|is.  ami 
then*fore  payini;  ni*  tuititm.  was  n*|N»rt<Hi  in  lsrir>  as  alNUit  so.  The 
amount  nf  noti*s  a\aihd»le  on  the  f»ld  endowment  was  n*iN)rt«H|  at 
*:;o.«MN».  I'nlt^ss  wi»  rould  s<»eun*  mon»  end(»wnient.  and  a  lanrer 
inennie.  the  faeulty  must  In*  ^n*atly  nMlu(M*<l,  and  our  thoniu^li  w«»rk 
vastlx  injun*«I. 

t>n  Manh  h'.  ls»;s,  H^v.  Dr.  N.  L.  liiee,  of  New  York  i'iiy,  was 
ealleil  to  the  pn*sideney.  In  Jum*,  ixf'iS.  the  eommitt<*<»  n»|N»rt4N|  his 
ileelination.  lie  \ias  n*i|uest<Ml  t«>  re^'onsider  his  pur|N>s«\  and  iie(*«*pt. 
U|M)n  tlie  lMisiHf»f  the  resolutions  |iassed  at  hiseliH'tioii.  It  whs  h(»|M*«l 
and  lN*lie\<-4l  that  he  would  ae<M*pt ;  and  U|H»n  this  lN*lief  l*rof.  John 
N.  \aU\  v\|io  had  lN*«>n  profes.s<»r  «»f  nmthenuities  in  Marietta  C  olU*;:e 
sinei*  lsi;.'>.  uas  unanimously  reealh^il  to  the  (*luiir  of  physical  fM*ienc*t*. 

Arrani;i*ment  «%as  made  t<i  |N*rf<*et  a  new  plan  of  endi»wnient,  in 
^»hi«'li  ir  is  e\pn*.Hsl\  stipulated  that  n«i  |»art  of  the  endowment,  nave 
till*  inttTfst.  ran  «*\er  ^n*  us«m|  for  the  ei»nt indent  e\|N*nsi*s.  This  wai» 
t'iiiall\  aiJoptiMl  February  Jt,  ls<;'.i.  and  liev.  W.  \V.  HolH*rtson.  tlnan- 
eial  airent.  was  ur^'***!  to  push  it  forwani  with  all  /.eal. 

Dr  lCi«'«*  ai*<'«*pii-d.  durin;;  the  summer,  and  entereil  u|Nin  hisdiltifs^ 
in  tilt*  tall  of  1s*;n,  thou;;h  his  fornnil  inaii^runition  diil  ii«>t  tak«* 
plai-c  till  >«'pi«*mlN*r.  Isi'.'i.  Th«*  work  of  endowment  on  the  new  plan 
ua*<  pros«*i-iit«M|  with  siirh  enthusiasm  that  in  June,  lsi;*.i.  U^v.  J  A. 
<JiiarlfH.  u nil. ml  |N*eiiniary  n*ward.  ineitinl  only  by  lov«»  to  the  col 
li*::i'.  had  *M*«*iiriM|  m  ni»t«-s  ^7.<ts|;  the  fri«*nds  in  St.  I.«mis  Iia4l  raiat^ 
«(•>.•""'.  and  lh«'  tinan«Mal  a;;ent  ha«l  s4*«*unMl  A1<Mihi  in  i»ash  ami  nolea. 
'i'lii-  t-ndoMiii«*ni  «%a^  piish«*4l  on  durin;;  H4«veral  sue<*«*H!«ive  yeam. 

In  June  of  this  yi*ar  Mr.  J.  J.  Uii*e,  a  win  (»f  Dr.  Ui<*e,  a  ynMlwatr 
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of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  then  en^afj:e<l  in  tlie  practi<*e  of 
law,  wa»  elei'teil  to  the  chair  of  Knj^lish  literaturt*,  and  for  twelve 
years  he  has  lalM>re<l  in  the  ehiases,  oi^enin^  "the  pnre  well  of  Knj^lish 
undefiled." 

In  1S7()  ProfesHor  Fisher  resijjned  and  entered  n|K>n  th«»  active  work 
of  the  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  IndeiM»iidence. 

In  his  pla(*e  was  elected  Rev.  H.  V.  (ieorjije,  pastor  of  tlie  church  in 
C'ohunbia.  lie  had  j^ra<luated  in  lli<»  class  of  1S5<J,  at  tlic  early  ajije 
of  17,  with  the  hijrhest  lionoi^s.  He  conij)lete<l  his  tlieolojijical  course 
at  Princeton,  and  had  In^en  pastor  of  an  important  cliurch  in  the  East. 
He  n*signed  at  a  s|HM'ial  meeting::  of  tlie  lH)ard  in  April,  \H7ii. 

In  1874  I)o<»tor  Rice  ix»sij^ned,  after  a  connection  with  tlie  institu- 
tion extendi njr  over  six  years.  Durinjr  this  lime  he  also  preached  to 
the  church.  The  pulpit  was  his  home.  Hen»,  for  exhaustive  analy- 
.sis,  for  lojufical  jHiwer,  for  comprehension  of  principles,  for  jjrasp  of 
truth,  for  appeals  to  the  cons<*ienee,  for  yearning  for  souls,  Missouri 
has  furnished  no  suiM'rior.  There  (K*euriv<l  under  his  administration 
one  of  the  most  powerful  revivals  in  the  history  of  the  collejje.  In 
this  glorious  work  of  j^race  he  was  assisted  by  that  iH)werful  scriptural 
and  spiritual  teacher,  I)(K*tor  C'amplH?ll,  now  of  St.  Joseph.  As 
president  DiK'tor  Rice  was  venerated  hv  the  facultv — lumorcd  and 
hiviHl  hv  the  students. 

The  imrticular  work  for  which  he  was  ele(*ted  was  lar^tdy  a<*com- 
plished.  It  was  rejKU-ted  to  the  lM)ar(K  as  already  mentione<l,  in  ISthS, 
that  the  available  endowment  would  not  exc4»ed  3?:J(),(HM».  >h-.  S.  \V. 
HarlM'r,  treasurer  of  the  lM)anl  of  trust,  rei)orted  to  tin*  Syuiwl  in 
()ct<»lM»r,  1H74,  the  total  amount  of  jj:o<mI  investments  at  A7.'),5u:).so. 
This  shows  that  durin;^  his  administration  there  had  been  ad<le<l  to 
the  endowment  lH»twe<»n  *4njMH>  and  *.'>o,(mk). 

After  Dr.  Rice  n»sij;ned  the  j>resi<lency  the  collej;<»  worketl  with  a 
chairman  of  the  faculty.  Dr.  M.  M.  Fisher  and  Dr.  C  ('.  Hersman 
acting  in  onh»r.  Hut  in  1^7S  the  l>oanl  unanim<»usly  elected  Rev. 
Charles  CamplNdl  Hersman,  D.  !).,  to  the  presitleiicy.  Dr.  Hersman 
graduated  from  the  collej^e  in  lS»>o,  and  ha<l  «M*cupied  the  chair  of 
<in»f»k  n4»arlv  ev4»r  since.  He  was  a  num  of  verv  marke<l  abilitv  and 
brought  to  this  ofli<*e  an  energy  and  |N)wer  that  had  nuule  him  one  of 
tlu*  leading  <in»ek  professors  in  the  West.  Under  his  administration 
the  college  was  fn»eil  fnun  debt  and  its  departments  W(*n'  pushe<l  \i  a 
standanl  higher  than  ever  lM*fore.  In  1SS2  Prof.  Kdgar  lloge  .Mar- 
<iuess  was  electe<i  to  the  ehairof  Ijitin,  and  has,  by  his<*los<»  att(*ntion 
to  hiH  <luties  and  his  thorough  work,demonstrat<Hl  the  wis<lom  of  the 
iMianl  in  calling  him. 

In  isso  Pri>f.  KdwanlS.  W<mm1  wasele<*t4Hl  princiiml  of  the  pn'para- 
tory  .Heh(M>K  and  under  his  efficient  management  it  has  In^come  all  that 
c*ould  Im'  destHMi  f»f  such  a  .hcIkniI. 

In  1SH7  Dr.  Hersman  resigned!  the  prt»sidency  to  uecept  a  call  to  the 
ehairof  biblical  exegCHis  in  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Theological  Seminary. 
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TIk'  wholr  (M>iiiiiiuiiity  fi*It  that  tlu'  colh^^e  was  NUHtaininK  the  l<i 
of  a  fa>t  fric'iKl,  lcariH*<I  pn>fos.s4ir,  and  ablo  pn*Hi<1oiit.  Rev.  WilliHiii 
Hop*  Man|ii«*ss,  I).  I>..4*lassof  isT.'L  wais  t»le<*liKl  to  sucwhhI  him  a^ 
|»n*>i<l«*iii.  lit'  is  a  youii^  man,  l>ul  a  w4*ll-n>undiMl  Hoholar  and  an 
«mi«t;;i*i  ir  and  nnist«Tly  t«»a4dn»r.  Uov.  H.  ('.  Kvans,  claHH  of  ISSl,  was 
nia«h»  pnifi»ssor  of  <in»4'k.  In  isss  Professor  Kvans  n^Hi^mnl  to  a4*c4*pt 
tlM»  pn*>i«l«'nrv  of  SyniHliral  FoiiiaIi*(\»lU»j:i*.  In  .lannar>',  IHHS,  Hev. 
William  J.  Wright.  LL.  I>.,  of  Philad<dpliia.  was  i*UH*t4Hl  t4>  the  rhair 
4>f  motapliysi4*s  and  vi4*<>-pr4*sidtMit«  in  wlii4*h  ]N»siti4>ns  he  <*(»ntiniH*8 
>iitli  ;;r<*at  sjiti?«fa(*ii«»n  to  tlu*  iMianl.  Pn»f.  .Itdin  J.  Amiemon  hiii*- 
4t»4H|iH|  Profi*ss4>r  Kvans,  luit  n^sij^ntMl  in  IS!K»,  and  I>aniel  S.  (taire. 
riass  of  l.vyi,  was  (d4M*t4*4l  t«>  tin*  <inH*k  4*)iair  an4i  nnist  faithfully  an<l 
4lilip*ntly  |M*rforms  its  dntics. 

In  th«*fall  <»f  Iss'.f  th(*  svn<Nl  resolvinl  t4»  inen^aw  tho4»n4l4>wm4Mit  liv 
♦rH».«N«i,  anti  Hfv.  W.  K.  Dolivns  was  id«H"t<»<l  finan4*ial  s4HTi«tarv  U\ 
tht*  iMuinl  and  4  iitt^nMl  u|N»n  his4luties  January  1,  ISIH). 

Th«*  (*«>]|«'^«*  is  thorough  in  all  its  4l«*|Nirtni4'nts,  is  a  |M)werful  faotiir 
for  hit;h«*r  iMlnration.  and  a4lli4*n*s  t4i  th4M>l4l  4*lassi(*al  4*4mrse  4>f  stutiv 
f4»r  th«>s4*  M»4»kin;j  «l4'^nM»s. 

'rh«*  \alii4*  of  \V4*sl minster  ('4dlep*  t4>  the  syn4Nl  and  t4)  Missouri  is 
t«»  In*  jndp-4i  liy  tin*  mat4*rial  sh4*  has  sent  f4»rth.  N4»t  larp*  aiitl 
learntnt  faiMiltien.  not  4*ostly  and  ini|N>sin};  <*4litl4*<*s,  tu)t  extensive  ant! 
vahialilt*  iipiMiratns.  n«it  munilieent  4*n4lt»wnientH  make  a  c*<ille^  ainl 
^'i\r  liiT  a  history  and  a  fam«*.  Thesi*  an*  all  ini|M»rtant,  but  they  4K1 
n<»t  maki*  a  imiIU*;;!*.  Her  4*hara4*ier  and  influence  tUtwii  the  wiileiiinic 
ap's  an*  t<i  Ih>  4let4*rniin4*4|  by  tht»s«*  wh<»  ^o  f4)rth  from  her  walls  lK*ar- 
in^  li«*r  iiauM*  an«l  sharing;  her  ;;l(»ry  4»r  her  shame.  Jutlgetl  by  this 
standani  Westminst4*r  t'oll«*p*  has  n4>t  Inn-h  a  failuI^^ 

In  |i;i*«1  yi*ars  sin*  has  e\4*rt4H|  a  wi4l4*  influen4*<>  4»n  the  iM>litic*al,  <Hlti- 
4*ational.  an<l  n*li^i4>us  int4*rests  4>f  the  t'4»nim4Uiwealth.  l^iMik  over 
her  <Mtalo::n4*  and  you  tiinl  annmK  the  rising  y4»unK  lawyers,  preac'hers, 
4]«M*tors,  and  «Hlu4*ators  h4*r  h«»n4»re4l  s4ins. 

TIm*  «»landar«l  of  si'hotarship  fmm  the  tirst  has  lM*en  4»f  a  hi^h  tinier. 
Ah  far  Uirk  iis  \<i*\  a  4]istin^uishe4l  4M|u4*at4»r  sjii4l  4»f  her  W4>rk,  **The 
seh«ilar>hip  of  th«*  stud«*nts  has  surpris«H|  me  niiieh;  the  Hophtiniiire 
4dass  uiiuld  do  rn*«lit  to  tlit*  S4«ni4»r  tdass  in  most  institutions  in  the 
\V«*Ht/*  It  was  fidt  an4|  4*\pn*ss«M|  by  l>r.  Hi4-e.  when  he  c*iiuie»  that 
th«*  H4dii)lan»hip  was  t«Ni  hi::h  ftir  th«*  uns4«ttle«l  t-tunlititin  4>f  thiniCM  in 
th«*  4-iiuntry  ll«-r  );ra«iuat«*s  have  rank«*4l  anitui^  the  firvt  fw*hubirH  in 
all  <»ur  HiMeiinaric's.  evrn  in  l'rin4*«*ton.  where  then*  have  lH5en  ichmIu- 
ates  fri'hi  almost  jill  tin*  Fljistern  instituti<ins.  She  has  lMH*n  bleMt 
alno  in  till*  hi;:h-ton«*4l  morality  tif  her  stu«lents;  then*  haa  been  am 
littlr  iNM*a*»ion  for  ili-M'ipline  a**  in  thesjimt*  numlN*r4if  stiidentii  inany 
e«ill«*«^i*.  Till*  ili*«i;ra«'«*ful  «m*«*ii«*<«  nf  ha/in;:  anti  eanuisin^  whieh  oc(*ur 
in  Slim**  in««titutioiiH  ha\«*  n«*ver  iN*4*urn*4i  hen*.  The  yiiiiniir  men,  an  a 
*MMt\.  reali/4*  that  they  U-ar  in  th4*ir  «>wn  hainls  their  own  htmor,  Uial 
of  their  |Min*nts,  and  that  uf  their  c*ulle|ce. 


Chapter  V. 
DRURY  COLLEGE* 

KPBINOFIKLD,  XO. 

By  Frederic  A.  Hall. 


ORIGIN  OF  THB  COLLBOB. 

In  the  spring  of  1872,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Springfield  Association  of 
Congregational  Churches,  the  Rev.  II.  H.  Fry,  then  a  pastor  in  the 
town  of  Carthage,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  whicli  expressed  the 
need  of  a  college  where  men  might  be  thoroughly  trained  for  leader- 
ship in  the  growing  Southwest.  A  committee  appointed  to  take  these 
resolutions  under  ml visement  rei)orted  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  s^ime 
ass<K*iati<m  a  plan  by  which  the  matter  could  be  brought  l)efore  the 
churches  and  i)eople  of  southwest  Missouri.  The  committee  were 
urged  in  locating  the  college  to  keep  pnmnnent  in  mind  ''the con- 
siderations of  the  amount  of  money  pledged,  the  pn)s|M»ct  for  the  sup- 
ply of  students,  and  the  general  disi)osition  of  the  |HM>i)Ie  among 
whom  it  shall  Ik*  loc*ate<l  toward  such  an  institution." 

Canvassin<j  for  Funds  and  Locatincj. 

A  (*anva8S  of  the  leading  towns  of  southwest  Missouri  was  made 
an<l  earnest  efforts  were  apparent  everj'where  to  secure  the  pi-o|K)S4Hl 
college,  but  Springfield,  having  pledgcnl  ft5S,()(X),  was  given  the  college 
by  a  vote  of  the  ass(N*iation  at  their  meeting  in  Pierce  City  on  the  4th 
of  March,  187:3. 

PROMINENT   WORKERS  IN  THE   MOVEMENT. 

Much  of  this  active  canvass  was  the  work  of  the  Rev.  James  II. 
llarwcNKl,  I).  I>.,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Ccmgn^gational  work  in  this 
s4»ction  of  the  country.  The  Kev.  X.  J.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  who 
had  recently  n»tired  fnim  the  presidency  of  Olivet  College,  lNH*ame 
inten^ted  in  the  movement  and  volunt4>ere<l  valuable  service  in  get- 
ting the  pn>|K>sed  college  under  headway.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
without  his  courfgeous  words  in  its  defense,  the  movement  could  have 
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hurvivi'il  ih«*  attarks  iiiad<'  u|M>n  it,  hut  the  k*ad«*rshi|M>f  the  man  wah 
H(»  htn»n^.  an<l  liis  ox<M*utive  aliility  so  proiioiinr(Ml,  that  by  the  unani- 
mous \nU*  of  thi*  ron  vent  ion  he  wa^  asked  t<»  take  the  presideney  of 
th«'  h«*w  <M»ni»p*. 

The  ork.in  of  the  Name. 

Tli«*  S4*hool  was  first  or^anixiMl  as  ''Sprin^tndd  College,**  but  six 
months  hiter  the  nani<*  was  chan^fMl  to  Drury  (^oUe^e  lNH*auiM*  of  a 
jrift  of  A;;:ijnn»  froui  Mr.  S.  F.  Drury,  of  Olivet,  Mieh.,  who  stipulatiNl 
that  *Mhi*  name  Drury  ('olh»^«*  shouhl  In*  n^pinhni  aa  a  memorial  of 
AllN*rt  FU*t4*her  Drury,  his  only  (*hihl.  a  youny;  man  of  ran*  ability 
and  fxeelh^KM*  who  die<l  in  lsi;:s/*  I*resi<lent  Morrison  securer!  from 
otlMT  friends  :^.'.'>jnio  a<lditionaL  so  that  the  college  at  itsorpinizAtion 
had  in  phMl^res  over  ^knijnni. 

OWiANIZATlOX. 

Articles  of  assiM*iation  wen*  t\UH\  July  •.**.»,  1K73.  \V«»  quote  fn»m 
them : 

Aktk  i.K  II.  Onr  aim  in  e<«tahliHhinK  the  Kaid  [>rar>' Oille^e  is  tonffonl  to  yoath 
of  Uith  rt«<xefl  aiiiplf  facilities  fi>r  inHtrnctioti  and  diwipline  in  thoM  arts  and 
ih'ifiifi-H.  m  kiiowlt«ilKi«  of  which  count  it  aten  uhat  is  conmionly  known  as  a  **  liberal 
««lui-ntii>n.  *  hy  alwayii  luaintainiDK  in  said  colh'ge  as  comprehensive  a  r«iurM*  of 
study  and  ait  hi^h  a  ittamlard  of  nistrnction  and  M*holarship  as  prevail  in  (»tl.er 
AnitTK  jin  colleK«*M  of  the*  first  rank,  and  at  the  nanif  tiuie  to  tram  yonth  m  the 
hiKh  morality  and  cultnre  of  tlit*  ('hrintian  n*ligion.  And  thnrefon*.  in  onler  to 
ext«>nd  tht*  more  widfly  thi*  advantaicM  of  such  iiiHtrnction  :ind  «  ultnre,  the  lioard 
of  tru<it*^-<t  may.  whent^viT  the  wants  of  the  commanity  and  the  retamrnea  of  tlie 
coUeiCH  i»hall  justify  it  in  the  judKiuent  «>f  the  lioard.  esiahlihh  in  c«>nne«-tion  with 
the  (-oU«*Kc*  pro|M*r  othfr  departments,  either  as  acoeitHory  to  the  i-oUeite  or  ftir 
instrnctHin  and  trainiuK  in  the  IiU-ral  prof«i«i(»na.  The  said  Drury  (V>llefce  shall 
he  entaliliNliM  and  |M*rmanently  mamtam«*d  in  or  near  the  city  of  SprtnKh«ld. 
tlrf*«*ne  <  «tunty.  in  the  State  of  MisMiuri. 

Aktk  i.K  III.  Tli«*  Isianl  of  tru«*tees  shall  cimsist  of  twelve  memliers  besides  the 
prt^idfiit  of  Ww  rollt*^*.  wh«>  i«hall  Im*  a  uieiulier  ex  officio,  and  of  these  at  leai*t 
sevi*n.  wUfU  thf  Uiard  in  full,  shall  always  \n*  connei*t«Hl  with  the  family  i>f  Chris- 
tian ihunh*^  f'Miiini  inly  known  as  the  (Nmicregational  Clinn'hes  of  the  I* ni ted 
Btati*<t. 

iThis  articlr   wan  chaiifCi^l   in    \*<*^'t  to  rfail  "twentv "  in   place  *if  ••twelve'* 

tnistetit.  ■ 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

AKFh  I  K  V.  All  mon«*y*  or  pri»|ii*rty  isieivitl  by  th**  iMtanl  i»f  tnifltei«or  bf  any 
«»ffici*r  or  atf«*nt  of  tlie  <-i»!l«>;;e  fur  the  lieof fit  of  the  s.ime.  whether  by  gift.  bei|Qe*l. 
or  the  nm\**  itf  oilit-K*'  pro|M*rty.  shall  lie  sacrt«illy  dcvotctl  to  the  siifCitic  object  iif 
denu'nat*'*!    intc'iid***!  hy  thf  ;:iv«t  or  tf^tatr  and  to  noiit-  other. 

It  ithnil  nttt  U*  lawful  for  th-  Uiard  tif  trtiMees  to  loan  cotleice  fiuds  toe^rh 
oih*r  niir  to  any  offict-r.  ihstruci«»r.  *tT  air*'nt  of  thecnllf|;e.  nor  for  the  treasnrsr 
to  ii«if  th«-  ^m**  or  any  |M>rtioo  th**re«»f  f«>r  his  own  ad«*antage  or  the  advantage  uC 

any  father  officrr  or  aic^nt  •*(  the  cidleice. 

•  •••••• 

AKTif't  I.  VII.  Non*liK  ou»<ir  iMditical  trst  asacciD«lition  |im^rnt  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  thi*  a4lv;intatfr>4  afforvSevl  by  I^rory  l*onef:e  for  stndy  and  tasimcliim 
shall  ever  be  eataUubrd  <ir  alli>wvd  by  the  board  of  trustees  [and  the 
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of  A  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees]  to  ]K*r8ons  connected  with  a  particular 
religrioas  denominiition  (»oe  ArticU'  III  of  these  urticles  of  association)  is  to  bo 
understood  as  intended  only  to  guard  the  interests  of  tlu»  coUei^o  from  the  unseemly 
and  dangerous  jealousy  of  rival  sei^ts.  and  to  i>lace  the  college  so  closely  in  sym- 
pathy with  some  religious  denomination  that  it  shall  always  Imve  a  constituency 
and  a  home. 

Early  Kndowments. 

It  has  Ik»oii  romarkcMl  lliat  tin*  college  liad  ovcm*  sl(M),n(M)  witli  whicdi 
to  lK»;^iii.  Hut  tlio  finaiuMal  trouhlo  which  swept  tho  country  the  fid- 
lowing  fall  and  winter  made  it  inipossihle  to  realize  a  large  part  of 
tlie  proniisiHl  endowment.  It  is  doubtful  if  th(»  college  up  to  the 
present  time  has  n»ceived  over  5()  p<M*  cent  of  the  *1(18,(mm)  originally 
sul)»erilM»(l.  One  of  those  who  promised  s?l(),(K)()  was  n»duce<l  to 
financial  hankrupt<\v,  ami  many  could  never  pay  more  than  a  small 
part  of  their  pletlges.  I»esi<les,  this  numey  was  temporarily  <liverte<l 
fn>ni  one  fund  to  another  until  serious  (*ons(Miuen(*es  threatened,  and 
the  eyes  of  all  were  awakened  to  tlie  dang4»r.  For  tlie  past  three  years 
the  original  article  of  the  assiHMation  has  lM»en  carefully  ohserve<l,and 
a8  fast  as  available  funds  come  in,  they  are  set  asi<le  to  n»place 
moneys  ''temiKmirily  diverted"  as  far  back  as  twelve  yeai-s  ago. 

The  First  nriLOiMi. 

The  zeal  whicii  characterized  tlie  early  workers  for  a  college  was 
found,  too,  in  those  who  took  ludd  when  the  college  was  an  assured 
fact . 

President  .Morrison  writ<»s:* 

So  al>out  the  1st  of  August  a  few  of  us.  \M  by  Mr.  Drury.  mot  here  under  the 
oaks.  8»'lii't«Hl  the  site  for  our  first  coHegt*  building,  and  ther.*  in  humble  pniyer 
cons(^Tat(Hl  the  ground,  the  structun^s  that  should  lu'reafter  ari>e.  and  a  school 
of  It-arning  that  should  find  its  home  in  these  structures,  to  Almighty  (vod  and  the 
h^Tvice  of  his  rhunh. 

Then  Mr.  Drury  si'IzimI  a  shov«*l  anil  lifte«l  the  first  t»arlh  from  the  excavation 
for  the  >ubHtructure  of  the  huildin;;  in  which  we  now  sit. 

Sev« n  or  eivrht  weeks  lat*'r.  Thursday.  S«»pteuilM'r  J.*!,  we  ••  <»iM»ned  school"  in 
this  rtK>m.  the  fn'shly  plasterer]  walls  drippini;  with  iiioiMure.  and  the  builders 
with  tniwel  and  hammer  still  holding  undisputed  iNtsse>sion  of  all  oth«T  parts  of 
the  stru<*ture.  We  had  advertised  that  the  H4.*h(H>l  would  on  that  day  "take  up/* 
to  u.*>e  a  local  phrase,  and  it  di<l. 

TIh*  building  n»f<'rn'd  toalH)ve  was  a  plain  bri<'k  one.  two  stories  in 
height,  arranginl  lielow  with  two  re<*itation  rooms  on  (*ither  sidt*  <d'  a 
hall,  while  the  story  aliove  was  usimI  for  cluii»el  purpose's  and  as  a 
**stU4ly  nM>ni"  tor  preparatory  students. 

For  a  numlM*r  of  years  the  Imilding  went  by  tlie  name  of  ''  Pri'para- 
tory  building,*'  but  of  n»cent  years,  being  us<»d  entirely  for  library 
pur|M>s4>s,  the  luime  has  lM»en  changed  to  **  Library  building." 

*A  Sketch  of  the  c>ri;;in  and  Statemc^nt  of  the  Present  Condition  of  Drury 
College;  immphlet,  published  IMl. 
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F1R8T  Faculty. 

Drury  College  U^pin  with  a  fiM*iilty  of  three,  (teorge  H.  ABhley, 
A.  li.,  thcMi  a  rec<Mit  ^nuiuate  of  Olivet  College,  a  man  of  fair  scholar- 
Hhip,  tUu*  ability  aH  a  t4*a<*hor,  and  one  of  auoh  pernonal  power  as  to 
mold  to  a  wonderful  decree  the  character  of  all  who  came  under  his 
instruction.  .Mr.  Ashley  serve<l  the  college  four  years  and  bis  mem- 
ory is  still  griM'ii  in  th<*  hearts  of  those  who  annually  meet  at  college 
c*onnnenrement  to  talk  over  the  days  gone  liy.  It  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  man  whose  life's  work  is  limited  to  four  years  of  active  serv- 
i<i»  to  lie  greatly  IndovtMl  hy  the  {KMiple  of  a  State.  Such,  however, 
was  his  giMMl  fortune.  .Mr.  Ashley  die<l  in  1876,  having  stamped  him- 
m*lf  u|Mm  Drury  College. 

.Mr.  Paul  Uoulet,  whoserve<l  the  (*ollege  as  professor  of  mathemati(*fi 
for  fourt4N»n  yi^ars,  was  a  s4»cond  memlter,  and  President  Morrison  was 
the  thinl.  who  for  nearly  liftiHMi  years  showe<l  marvelous  energy  and 
an  unfaltering  devf»tion  to  the  work.  President  Morrison,  more 
than  any  other  nmn,  made  Drury  i'^illege  what  it  now  is. 

First  K.vkollmbnt  of  Pupils. 

On  the  first  day  .T.<  pupils  were  enroUcn].  Most  of  the  pupils  came 
as  the  n*sult  of  iN*rs4inal  solicitatitm  on  the  |>art  of  the  fa<*ulty  and 
friencls.  Pntliahly  not  many  of  them  really  understocMl  the  diflrerenc*e 
lM»tw(M>n  a  4*ollegi*  and  a  district  m*hool,  but  in  that  number  was  some 
ex€*ellent  material.  Six  of  the  .T.»  remainiMl  for  a  full  i*ollege  course 
and  *^  have  siiuM*  lie^Mi  memlM^rs  of  the  4*olleg(*  faculty.  One  ti>-day 
remains  on  the  faeulty  who  supplemente<l  his  collegia  course  at  l>rur>* 
hy  five  years*  gra«luate  work  at  Vale  Tniversity,  taking  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  at  the  age  of  27.  Another  is  a  leading  lawyer  in  this  portion 
of  the  State  and  a  thinl  is  at  the  heafl  of  one  of  the  Urgest  banks  in 
Springtield. 

l^EPARATORY   DEPARTMENT. 

When  the  mw^alh^l  college  iM'gan  it  was  little  else  than  an  academy 
wit  h  aspiraticms.  As  in  most  Western  an<l  Southern  schools,  a  prepam- 
t4»ry  de|Hirtment  was  orgaiii7.4Hl  in  connection  with  the  college,  and  in 
that  de|ftartment  was  found  the  entire  list  of  students  for  the  flrsi 
terms  work. 

**  Model  School." 

Not  only  was  then*  a  pn>|iaratory  de|iartinent,  but  to  meet  the  aiip- 
ImhmmI  n«HHl  a  'Mntslel  sch<M»r*  for  Minall  chihlren  was  also  started,  and 
.Miss  .Mar\  F.  Carkeiier,  of  St.  I«ouis«  was  aildecl  t4>  the  faculty.  A 
small  wiNslen  building  was  erected  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  mud«l 
school. 
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Early  Changes  in  the  School. 

This  school,  consisting  of  a  model  school  for  small  children,  a  pre- 
paratory department  for  such  as  wanted  to  enter  college  or  to  take 
special  studies,  and  a  normal  course  for  those  intending  to  teach, 
really  constituted  Drury  College  at  its  beginning. 

So  long  as  mere  numbers  were  sought  these  excrescences  were  allowed 
to  remain.  Time  after  time  the  model  school  was  abandoned  and 
reinstated,  until  about  1881,  when  it  was  finally  dropped.  Such,  too, 
was  the  fate  of  the  normal  department.  Vigorous  efforts  were  made 
to  draw  students  here  rather  than  have  them  go  to  normal  schools 
elsewhere.  The  faculty  exerted  themselves  to  give  valuable  instruc- 
tion on  methods  of  teaching  and  in  all  ways  to  make  the  time  spent 
here  as  valuable  to  the  future  teacher  as  though  spent  at  a  regular 
normal  school.  Yet,  after  all,  the  department  was  doomed  from  the 
beginning.  The  chief  thing  the  college  wanted  was  numl)ers.  The 
chief  thing  the  student  wanted  was  the  prestige  which  a  normal  course 
then  gave  to  a  prospective  teacher. 

There  were  periods  of  success,  but  a  normal  student  wants  a  normal 
atmosphere,  and  college  atmosphere  and  a  normal  atmosphere  can  not 
exist  in  one  place.  As  with  other  successful  colleges,  the  effort  waj*  at 
last  abandoned,  and  the  faculty  have  contented  themselves  with  occa- 
sional lectures  on  methods  at  normal  schools  and  in  normal  institutes. 

Efforts  have  l>een  made  to  build  up  large  departments  in  both  music 
and  art.  Some  excellent  work  has  l)een  done  in  both  of  these  branches, 
but  all  attempts  to  develop  them  on  the  scale  once  intended  have  been 
abandone<l. 

Early  in  our  history  these  two  things  were  settled:  (1)  That  the 
original  idea  of  developing  the  embryo  college  into  a  university  was 
not  to  be  carrie<l  out;  and  (2)  that  for  years  to  come  much  of  the  l)e8t 
work  of  the  institution  would  have  to  be  done  in  thoroughly  preparing 
students  for  the  college  proper. 

Relation  of  the  College  to  the  I*reparatorv  Department. 

One  further  idea  has  taken  definite  shape  within  the  past  five  years, 
that  a  preparatory  s<*hool  and  a  college  ought  not  to  l>e  under  one 
faj'ulty.  We  believe  here  that  the  Western  and  Southern  idea  is 
radically  wrong  and  that  both  the  college  student  and  the  boy  in  the 
pre|mrator>'  s<*hool  alike  suffer  in  lieing  under  one  set  of  teachers 
during  their  entire  course  of  instruction,  however  wise  thosi^  teachers 
may  lie. 

It  has  been,  then,  for  some  time  the  purpose  to  separate  the  two 
<lepartments  alMolutely.  For  the  present  teachers  are  employe<l  so 
far  as  practicable  in  the  pre|mratory  deimrtment  who  are  s|HH.Malist8 
in  theii  work,  just  as  in  college.  The  authorities  l>elieve  that  a  real 
fitting  school  demands  the  l)est  scholarship  and  a  i>ecuUar  aptness  in 
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<lrilliii;r  tin*  ynuti;;  mind.  It  is  ii  ran*  tiling  to  lintl  a  man  who  is  (li»- 
tini:ni>li«-<l  for  l>«>(li  |in*paratnry  ami  n>ll(*^<*  work.  Tin*  mf'thiKls 
>lionl<i  In*  ra«li<*ali\  <lifT«*n*iit.  Tli<*  (*n<l.s  to  Im*  soninMl  are  not  at  all 
till*  s;iiiic.  and  tin*  yontli  slioultl  in  <*a«*li  stop  of  his  training  be  uml«*r 
th4»>c\\lio  an^  MifMM'ior  in  nxihlin;;  thr  intelh^'t  at  that  [lartieiihir 
stair**  **f  «h*\«*l«>i»nMMit. 

It  i*«  <|Ui*stionaM4*  uh«*tli«*r  thr  pn*panitory  s(*h<M»I  and  the  etdleire 
should  Im*  oil  till*  sjiMM*  cainpns.     Ci^rtain  it  is  that  they  .shoiihl  not  Im 
hHjfUirr  nor  under  tin*  siim«*  re^rnlations. 

Til*-  roll(*;:e  hen*  retains  it.s  pn*|>;irat<iry  department  as  an  eHsi'ntial 
part  «)f  tilt*  institution  for  two  n*a.s«»ns:  (1)  IUH*aus4*  money  i*Hn  In* 
s;i\«'d  to  th«*  <'olle^e  liy  having  .s4»me  pn*|>aratory  work  done  by  ecdle^e 
prtifi'Nxirs,  and  i'J)  lMH*aus4*  there  art*  no  sehiNds  in  .Miss<»ur]  ontHide  of 
the  lar;^'r  eities  (so  far  as  we  know)  and  few  in  th«*  West,  which  a.s 
yi't  thoroughly  prepan*  students  for  its  frt*sliman  elass. 

As  to  thr  re<|uirt*ments  for  admission  more  will  In*  said  later. 

As  s<Min  as  mnn«*y  is  reeeiv<*4l  for  the  adetpiate  endowment  <»f  the 
tittin^  s4*licMil,  or  of  the  eoile;;e.  a  (*4»mplele  S4*|Miration  >%ill  In*  nia^le, 
tli«*  oni>  relation  exisTin^T  lM*tween  the  two  lN*in^  that  ^radtiati*s  fmni 
till*  pH'paratory  will  Ih*  nM*<*i\<*4l  into  theef>lh*p*  without  exaiminatioii. 

\Vi-  lN>li«*\e  that  it  is  as  im|M)rtant  for  the  fitting  m*Ii4miI  \o  have  iXs^ 
o\% n  nanit'  «*vc*n  as  for  th<*  (*4»lle<;e.  We  lN*lieve  that  it  is  im|NiHsihli- 
f«>r  an>  pre|»anitory  sehtNil  to  lN*eome  famous  S4»  Ionian  it  is  the  me.e 
ap|Miidi\  to  a  «*<ill<*t!i*.  Andover  and  Kxeter  would  never  have  b«*«*n 
not«*<l  had  they  lM*«*n  attaehiMl  to  S4>me  e<dle;;t*. 

Two   ll>KAI>   IN   TIIK   (*Ol.LK<iK. 

Il«'ri»,  hi»Hi»ver.  th«*n*  wt-re  for  years  two  prominent  f<*attin»s  in  the 
work;  lu«i  id«*als  «*\a<*tly  op|H»s«*4|  to  ea<*h  other,  and  yet  Inith  lN*iii^ 
earri«*d  out  hv  our  fa<*ultv. 

Oil  tlii*«iiii*  lian«l  was  jin  «*a«/i*rneKs  to  attniet  lanre  ntun!M*rK  In 
oril«T  to  do  ihi«»  l>iiildtti::s  must  lM*i*n*et4*4l,  attraelive  and  c*«»nim«Mlioti?« 
fa«'ilitii*«»  for  tin*  "ai't-oiiiplishmeiits**  must  In*  pn»vid«H!;  eoiinnfi  of 
ofsiud\  must  Im<  arr.in;;«Hl  to  li't  tliroii«;h  lhos4*(Miiit4*nt4*«l  with  a  little; 
thin;;**  must  not  U*  iiia«l«*  too  liani  for  the  ueak  ones. 

TIk*  othrr  id«*a  uas  that  tli«*  oiilv  exeiisi*  for  the  e\isten<*«Mif  tht* 
instil  111  ioii  was  tin*  d«*iiiiind  for  a  <*oll«*t;i*  in  this  fUH*tion  of  the  c«»iiiilry 
ulio<M*  statidani  of  s<'holarshjp  should  In*  on  a  par  with  the  liettt  New 
Kn^laiid  rollf^fs;  that  iitiiiilM*rs  art*  unni*<*«*ssjtry  to  a  <*<»||t*|{t»  4if  the 
tii-si  '^railt*:  that  tit**  nork  l>v  its  i*\relliiie«*  must  «imimen«l  itaelf  tiithe 
In'sI  idi'mfnt  of  tin*  S»utli\%«*st. 

i.KoWTII   OK   THK   TWO   lOKAs. 

I.ft  UH  ftillow  thf  «h*\f*l<ipiiii*nt  of  tlii»s4*  tuo  ideas.  This  miU  n«H*e!(- 
sitati*  a  n-\ii*u   «if  tin*  ;;rowth  i»f  tli<*  eolh-p*  in  twi>  dire«*tiona;  (1) 
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particularly  as  to  externals,  huiUlin^s,  »ii<I  published  ad  vantages;  (-2) 
as  to  courses  of  study  actually  followed  and  requirements  of  students. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  notice  the  fluctuations  in  attendance  until 
the  one  idea  prevailed. 

NECESSITY    FOR    LAR(.E    BOARDIXCi    HALL. 

The  college  was  hwated  In^tween  what  was  tlien  Springfield  and 
North  Springfield,  two  towns  about  IJ  miles  apart.  There  were  few 
houses  in  the  neighborh(K)d  of  the  college  where  students  could  secure 
board  at  reasonable  rates. 

It  was  argued  that  there  must  be  a  home  provided  for  lady  students 
who  came  from  a  distance*.  To  secure  such  a  home  it  wjis  necessary 
to  build.  The  community  was  disappointed  in  the  unpretentious 
building  erectetl  at  first;  to  satisfy  these  parties  a  large  building  must 
be  erectcnl.  **Then,  too,  the  college  will  commend  itself  as  a  perma- 
nency if  its  buildings  are  substantial  and  costl}'."  These  arguments 
prevailed,  and  as  a  result  of  the  eflfort  then  nmde  Walter  Fairbanks 
Hall  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  ♦32,()0(». 

The  building  stands  back  from  the  street  about  l*(K)  feet.  It  has  4 
stories  and  a  basement.  In  the  bastMuent  is  a  large  dining  hall,  wliile 
the  rooms  in  the  fourth  storv  are  used  for  art  and  the  ladies'  literarv 
societies.  In  this  hall  the  ladv  teachers  and  ladv  students  live.  The 
building  is  desired  to  accommodate  about  KM)  persons. 

MISSOURI   CONSERVATORY   OF  MUSIC. 

On  the  completion  of  this  structure  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to 
draw  lady  stmlents.  The  Missouri  Conservatory  of  Music  was  organ- 
iz(»<l  under  the  able  leadership  of  Pn>f.  A.  B.  Brown,  and  for  a  time  it 
hN)ked  as  though  the  plan  of  making  a  iK)pular  s<*h(H)l  was  going  to 
win.  Pmlmbly  no  one  thing  did  more  to  make  the  college  at  once 
favorably  known  with  the  masses  than  this  stu<ly  of  music.  In  this 
study  results  were  imnuMiiate,  and  the  public  was  soon  familiar  with 
the  cons<»rvatory.  l*n>fessor  Bn)wn  associated  with  himself  in  the 
roiis4»rvatory  thre«»  teachers,  and  work  was  don4»  on  the  voice  and  on 
wind  and  stringtMl  instruments.  In  ISSl  Professor  Brown  n»tired 
fnmi  the  faculty,  the  conservatory  InH^ame  simply  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  institution, and  was  put  under  the  care  of  two  <*(mi]M*tent 
instructors  on  the  pianoforte  and  the  violin. 

Th«*  (character  of  the  work  nMiuinMl  was  wholly  changtMl.  The 
musieal  course  was  divided  into  seven  gracles,  and  actual  proficiency 
was  re<iuinHl  for  pnnnotion  fnnn  oih*  grade  to  another.  The  eliief 
moviT  in  the  deimrture  was  Prof.  W.  A.  Chalfant,  a  gra<luate  of  the 
New  Kngland  Conservatory  of  Music,  who  sought  in  music  the  same 
exacting  thonnighiiess  <lemande<l  in  other  lines.  Profes-sor  Chalfant 
still  remains  with  the  c«>llege,  and  has  done  much  in  this  section  to 
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^\vi^  dignity  t4»  the  study  of  niuHic.  With  t\\\»  change*  in  the  roquire- 
nu*ntM<if  niUKir  the*  onn>llmont  was  greatly  losseninl,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comimring  tho  numlM^ro  under  column  inarke<l  '"Music^^  I^ige  111. 

ART   DEPARTMENT. 

In  dniwing  and  |minting  also  every  effort  was  made  to  enroll  niim- 
lN*rs,  and  numl»ers  in  this  de|Mirtment  incrt^aseil  rapidly.  Starling 
with  ti  in  1H74,  /in  wen*  enndh^l  in  issi.  Then  eame  the  same  change 
as  was  found  in  the  musical  deiiartment.  Under  Miss  Franees  J. 
Fowler,  a  thoroughly  t mined  tea(*her,  a  rigid  i*ourHe  in  drawing  was 
ohiipitory  lM*fore  |iainting  was  allowed.  With  the  practice  in  draw- 
ing and  |iainting  a  systematic  study  of  the  hist4»ry  of  art  was  require<l. 
As  the  flemands  incn*aH<Ml  the  numliers  decreased;  the  subject  no 
hmger  met  the  |>4»pular  demands.  Within  two  years  the  numt>er 
studying  art  was  re<1uc*e<l  to  :MK  Thua  the  second  of  two  prominent 
features  in  a  |M>pular  sc*h4M»l  was  practically  withdrawn.  Hereafter 
only  thos<*  pursue^l  the  study  of  art  who  wantenl  a  knowledge  of  the 
8ubj<H*t  and  wen*  willing  to  work  in  order  to  acquin*  it. 

EASY    COIRSE  or  STUDY. 

There  was  a  thinl  thing  which  had  its  influence  in  making  the  col- 
lege a  |M>pular  .school,  namely:  A  full  (*ollege  coun»e  which  re<|uire<l 
little  pn*vi<»UH  pn*iitiration  and  which  was  not  difficult  or  exacting. 
In  this  «*«»urs4*  **suliMtitutions**  wen*  admissible  and  fre4|uent.  It 
offenHl  u>  the  young  lady  who  <*omplete<l  it  a  diploma  and  hence  all 
the  htmor  which  graduation  fn>m  a  (*ollegeis  sup|Kmed  to  have.  This 
was  calleil  the  ** ladies*  4N»urm*.*'  A  numient^s  sur>'ey  (»f  the  numbeni 
who  pursueil  this  <*ourMe  explains  how  it  helixNl  to  draw  studenta. 
lien'  we  an*  (*onfin<Ml  to  the  cNillege  defmrtment  iMH'ause  in  the  early 
days  it  was  not  the  custom  to  n^iuin*  any  iiarticular  preparation  for 
the  ladi«*s*  «*<MinMv 

Thus  far,  in  4'«»nn<M*tion  with  the  building  of  F*airlMinks  Hall,  and 
the  ladit^*  c4»ur?M*  of  study,  we  have  <-(»nsidenNl  the  influence  which 
«^|MM*iany  afT(M*tiMl  the  attendan4*t*  of  lady  students. 

Karlier  in  the  article  we  mcMitiomMl  the  nnMlel  m*h<M>l  and  the  nor- 
mal ilcpartmcnt  as  lading  among  the  agenciim eniphiyinl  for  increasing 
numlN*rH.  Hut  as  thc*s4»  things  would  affis*!  iMith  sexes  about  equally 
it  is  noi  n«M*i*ssarv  to  <-onsi4ler  them  further  here. 

.iTTENDANTE  OF  STl'DENTH. 

It  may  Im»  f»f  inten*st  to  noti(*c  two  thingn  before  we  pniceed  to 
ili<MMis.s  thi*  gn»wth  in  the  <*ourHeM  of  study:  (1)  The  attendance  of 
stuili*nt.*«  in  the  liteniry  de|Nirtment  during  the  years  of  the  college 
hiMorv.  and  UM  the  pn>|Mirtion  of  young  nn*n  and  young  women. 

In  this  we  leave  out  the  nonnal  de|iartmeut  and  the  model  school  aa 
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being  short  lived  and  not  affecting  the  point  at  issue.     The  general 
statement  made  earlier  is  sufficient  for  the  art  department. 
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The  above  table  records  the  nu!nl)ers  as  given  in  (*atalogiies  of  the 
rt'spective  years. 

INTERESTING  FACTS  BROUGHT  OUT  BY  THIS  TABLE. 

By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  time  the  largest  numbers  of 
students  were  in  attendance  in  the  music  and  art  deimrtments  the 
largest  numbers  wen*  not  in  attendance  in  the  regular  liteniry  work 
of  the  institution.  On  the  contrary,  the  years  1S7G-1881  were  the 
very  largest  in  music  and  art  and  the  very  smallest  in  the  literary 
deimrtinent. 

It  will  l>e  further  notictnl  that  as  soon  as  these  departments  were 
put  up<m  a  solid  basis  they  were  less  patronized,  an<l,  inasmuch  as 
hard  work  must  now  Ih»  done,  a  larg4»r  proportion  ])referre<l  to  do  the 
work  in  the  time  of  the  n^gular  curriculum. 

By  giving  the  total  attendani^e  each  year  it  would  bi»  neen  that  many 
did  not  continue  their  connecti<m  with  the  instituti(m  after  the  music 
an<l  art  requirements  were  exacting,  and  that  the  regular  courst*s  of 
study  failiHl  to  draw  such  large  numl)ei*s  as  had  he«»tofore  lHH»n  drawn 
to  the  C4)lleg<». 

PROfORTION   OF  YOUNG   MEN   AND  YOUNG   WOMEN. 

The  S€HH>nd  iK)int,  the  proi)ortion  of  young  men  and  young  women, 
«*an  not  be  so  definitely  settle<l,  Iwcauw*  the  catalogues  are  not  clear 
and  the  memorj*  is  not  a  safe  guide.  This,  however,  is  known  to  be 
near  the  facts  in  the  case:  In  the  earliest  years  of  the  college  the 
nuiiil>er  of  young  men  was  scmiewhat  smaller  than  the  number  of 
young  women.  From  1878  to  1H81  the  young  women  were  al)out  one 
and  a  half  times  aa  many  in  number  as  the  young  men.     Fnmi  that 
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tiiiK*  to  llii>  iIhti*  lias  Immmi  a  stisulv  iiirroasi*  in  tlio  attoudaiir«*  of 
yoiiii;^  iiKMi  aii«l  a  shsidy  (l«M*r«*as«*  in  tin*  |>n>iMn*tii)ii  of  yoiiii|^  womi*ii    - 
in  a1t4*nilan<M*,  until  at  th«*  ]»n*M*nl  tiiM«*  tli<*n*  an^  1<>  yoiiii^  men  U*  4 
yiMini:  wnnifn. 

4  i»LLK<.|.\TK    I»KI'AI:TMKNT    IN    KAKLV    YKAKS. 

On«*  or  two  fiiliiM-  itiMii>  of  inl«*r<*si  ini;rlit  Im*  ni<*nlioii<Hl  in  this  «*on- 
nt'rtion.  In  iIh'  tii*Ni  i*atalot:n(*  J'A  an*  «*ni'oll<Ml  as  In^lon^rin^  to  lli«* 
nillt*;:!*  rla^Ni-N.  W'lillf  tlii'  in*«i  It  111  i<*n  hriran  with  no  stndmts  in  tin* 
(*ollt*L:iatf  <l«*|>arlnh'nl.  \«*t.  t'(»rinnai<*ly  tor  ili«*  younf^  s(*h(M»l.  MHi«m* 
('iiUcl:!*  aUnii  that  tiim*  i'IommI  its  <l(M>r>  an«l  si*V4*ral  <if  its  bright 
\onn;:  mm  I'ntiMiMi  a<lvaiH'f«l  classes  at  hrurv.  Two  of  Drnrv's  in«»st 
tlistiniriiislii'il  alunini  \\«*rt*  anion:;  thrsi*  a«Miiions.  TIhmi,  t4K»,  a  youn:; 
iailit's*  srniinary  at  Sprin^rtidd  havin;;  Immmi  luirntMl,  its  M^nior  rlass 
was  transl'frriMl  tf»  tin*  roll<«i:«\  s<i  that  <lui*in:r  its  lii-st  yrar  it  nH'eiv«H| 
rolli'i;*'  siiiiliMits  cnoiiLHi  to  \i\\t*  to  it  rhararti'r. 

It  woiilfi  Im*  nnju»*i  to  tnitli  tli4«  4MMira;:4'ons  t«'a4*lM*rs  thori  ht»n»  at 
Work  an<l  to  tlif  siinhMits  \\li<>  liav«*  .siitully  sh(»\%n  th«*ir  <*an*fnl  |in*|>- 
aratjiin  h«'rf  to  s«'i\  tliat  in  th«*M*  «*arly  years  lhi»rou^li  training  was 
nut  ;riN*'ii.  l'«'rlia])H  it  wotilil  1h*  fair  to  all  parties  to  say  that  |rn*at 
e\ae!n«»*s  was  nil!  ri'<|nir«'il.  i*orn*s]M»nilin;:  with  thisun^at  advanc***- 
nii-nt  ill  all  «lireetiol|H  the  ei>lle;;e  depart  luent  M*enie(]  to  iiiako  ra|ii«l 
striilfN.  Hut  lii*re  «iiie  may  mm*  tin*  lM«::innin^  of  tinit  i*han;;«*  whieh 
nllimalel\  ri'volutiniii/eil  ili«<  musit*  au«l  art  depjirtments  and  whieh 
ehaii;;e«l  the  eollei;e  fniiii  a  ]M»pulrr  M*hiMil  to  a  small  (*4>lh»Ki*  doinj; 
tiiHi-vrraili'  work. 

In  ut'neral  there  wa*»an  increase  in  eolle;;e  in  iiiinilM*r  <*4trnn4|)ontlinu 
with  I  he  iiiert'a'MMl  aTieiidaiic**  up  to  ls7r..77.  Fri»m  then  on,  how- 
e\er.  I  lit*  nitmlM>r  in  iIh*  i-olleire  department  dtH*»«  nt>l  e(»ni|ftan*  favor- 
ahlv  with  the  total  numlH«r  in  iiiten«lanee.  Whih*  in  l>«7('i  thon*  W'i*r«* 
7i'  in  eoII«>:;i>  out  of  an  atien«lanee  of  -jj:*,  for  tlie  next  fonr  or  tiv«* 
\«'ars  rliffe  wa*»  a  nImw  hut  sicaiU  deeline.  until  in  I****J  then*  wi'n* 
onl\  r<  III  eollfi;*-  OUT  of  ;i  foial  attcndaiiee  in  the  literary  de|iartni4*nt 
i»f  j:  !.  N«>w  |ssj  niark*^  the  elimax  in  tin*  niusie  and  art  dt»|iNrt- 
nii'iiiH.      In  i»th«*r  woi<N.  two  ttiiiii:H  are  «-\  ith'Ut : 

(It  >o  Itiii;:  a*«  tlt«*  muHJe  :ihil  art  ilepart nients  wen*  sjit i!«tif*<l  with 
iiiiiiiIh-in  .in«l  iiini«.|i>i1  iiiiI\  oil  li:^dii  duties  a  L:en«*ral  Iimmmmii^hm  was 
tlitiiULdi  Mil-  flit  ill*  in^t  i:uti«»ii  StUilcnt**  wen*  let  into  <*t>IU*)^*  **on 
tti.i!  "  Tie*  e\aiiiiri.itii»ii^  wi-t-«*  nominal.  A  pn»inisini;  youtis;  man  or 
wotiMii  roi|[il  '^'o  into  riilli'L'i'  •'!aH«*»'s  if  hi*.  «»r  ••he,  slntwiHl  a  ^'licml 

«li*>|M*^|Tiii|i    to  NTllii\ 

iji  In  Ml*'  liu-i.it\  «lfp.irtmi'nt  th*'  <»ian<lanl  (»f  s4*liidarHhip  fln^t 
r«-i-*i\«>d  •Mittul  aMtutioii.  -^o  as  not  oiilv  to  shafN*  its  own  affaini. 
ImM  iti  !••*.  f  ilii-  •«.iiii«*  «'h.ira<'i**r  nf  work  u|miii  the  oih«*r  d«*iiartmt«nti%. 
'Mm-  vt-.u**  U-*\ii-«n  i^rr  !*•"*-•  max  !•••  s,iid  ii»  1h«  the  erueial  v  ••an*  for 
I>riti\  t  «ille;«e  Ml  (h'cidtn;;  it  to  In*  oil  the  sidi*  of  the  few  hmaU« atroiig 
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GROWTH  IN  THE   C^URRICULUM. 

In  this  discussion  concerning  the  conflict  between  these  two  ideas 
of  a  college  we  have  anticipated  to  some  extent  what  we  had  intended 
to  say  upon  the  growth  in  the  curriculum  of  study.  Perhaps  a  brief 
review  of  the  steps  by  which  the  curriculum  has  been  advance<l  may 
l)e  sufficient. 

In  the  first  catalogue  the  college  offers  the  courses  of  study — clas- 
sical, scientific,  and  la<iies\  each  four  years  in  length. 

EARLY   REQUIREMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  classical  course  required,  theoretically,  three  years  of  prepa- 
ration, but  many  did  the  work  in  one  year,  so  as  to  l>e  *' tried"  in 
college. 

The  scientific  course  requireil  one  year  in  preparation. 

The  ladies*  course  required  scarcely  any  preparation  Iwyond  the 
grammar  grade  in  our  public  schools. 

The  classical  course  was  modeled  after  the  Eastern  colleges  of  good 
rank,  and  differed  more  in  the  requirements  for  being  admitted  than 
in  the  work  done  in  the  college  class  n)om. 

The  scientific  course  was  scmiewhat  of  an  invention,  and  at  first 
only  partially  su<H*essful.  Theoretically,  it  was  to  put  science  and  the 
modern  languages  in  the  pla(*e  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  classical 
course. 

The  ladies'  courm'  was  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  agtnKl  high-s(rh<K>l 
course,  supphMnente<l  by  one  year  of  further  .study. 

In  the  preparatory  department  the  studies  ne<*essary  for  entering 
college  were  tauglit;  also  sucli  studies  as  gave  a  gcKxl  English  educa- 
tion. The  work  in  the  pn»parator)'  was  done  exclusively  by  the  col- 
lege professors  as  a  imrt  of  their  regular  duties. 

RROKOANIZATION   oK   FACULTY   AND  OREAT  CIIANUES   IN  TOURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  re<iuirements  foi  entering  college  were  practically  the  s^ime 
until  1S7S-71*.  The  newly  apiM)intiMl  principal  of  the  preparatory 
department  determin<Hl  to  place  gniduation  from  that  department  as 
n<*arly  as  iM>ssible  <m  a  par  with  gnul nation  fnmi  the  best  New  Eng- 
land aca<h'mies.  The  cours<»s  in  the  preparatory  si*Ii(m>1  were  enlarge<l ; 
the  catalogue  requirements  were  exactinl.  A  pieparatory  course  of 
threi»  years  was  insert<Hl  for  the  s<*ientiflc  department.  The  college 
n»a<lily  respond<Ml  by  requiring  for  entering  all  that  the  pn*paratory 
work  provide<l.  At  once  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  wliole 
institution  was  perceptible. 

MEN   PROMINENT  IN  THE  MOVEMENT. 

In   this  movement  for  raising  the  standanl  and  for  putting  the 
re<|uiroments  of  the  college  on  a  more  scholarly  Imsis  two  men  are 
1150— No.  2 8 
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os|MMMally  wtirthy  i»f  iii«*iitioii.  Pmf.  <HH»r;r«'  !>.  Atlaiiis,  Ph.  !>.«  now 
pn»f«*ss<»r  of  iii«s]i:i*val  aii<l  iiMMiorii  history  in  Yal«»i'olh»jrtS  thfii  fn»sh 
fnnii  his  ;rrauliiati*  stinlifs  at  Yah'  riiiv«»rsity,  \uu\  Ikhmi  here  one  year 
and  hai<l  sliowii  tliat  s4*lH>hiiiv  cast  of  inin<l  and  rhamotor  which  have 
sin<'«-  rndranHl  lilm  to  all  of  Drury's  ^niduatos.  llin  em»rgios  w«»rf 
(*\|N*n<ltHl  ill  raisin<r  th«*  standanl  of  S4*h(darship,  and  for  idi'von  yi'ar^ 
h«'  wa«*  a  «*lii«'f  hiomt  in  fVf»rv  snitstantial  advanrt^nuMit.  I*n»f.  K.  P. 
Morris.  A.  M..  now  prt»f(*s.s4»r  «»f  fjitin  in  Williams  (*olh»p*,  rann* 
]i«*r«*  at  this  tini<'.  For  tiv«*  yrars  ho  workiMl  faitlifully  as  a  chanipion 
of  f\a4't  M'hohirship.  Of  bnuMl  ndnil.  of  nia^nHii*  fhanu'tor,  his 
inthi«*niM*  iM*rnH*at«M|  ih<*  wli<di*  institution.  Thes4*  two  nifn  larpdy 
sha|NMl  <*v4Mits  lM*tw(*4Mi  th«»  yi»ars  ls7s~iss:{,  thi»  nnwt  rritiral  yoars  a.- 
(*onr«*rns  \\w  «*harart«'r  of  thc^  rolle;:^  that  the  institution  has  yi*t 
pasNiMJ.  <)n(*otli«*r  t«*a<*li<*r  should  )m*  nientioncnl  in  this  (*tinntM*tion. 
Prof.  K.  M.  >hi*iMinl,  A.  M.,  of  Williams  i'olh*ue,  who  is  still  a  nitMu- 
lH*r  of  tlu*  faii'ulty.  did  mu<*h  to  pla<*e  the  srientith*  courm*  uiNin  a 
n*>|MM'tahi4*  f«M)tin;;.  It  was  with  his  lieartiest  (NM)]>eration  that  the 
pr«*|»jiraiit»n  for  «*nt<*rin^  the  s<'ii*ntitie  c*ours4*  was  ehanpnl  from  one 
yrar  ti»  ihnM*.  and  in  tin*  r«»lh»^i»  his  iiifhinn^*  was  <*<inspieuous  in 
shapin;;  tin*  prrM»nl  >ri«»ntiti<'  eonrM*  of  study. 

TWii   IMIiiKTANT   MoTloNs. 

In  till' >niiinifr  of  ls7!i  two  motions  w«*nM*arri4Ml  in  the  faeultywhieh 
lia\t'  "^inrt*  had  ^n*at  intlurnt*r: 

( i  I  *\\ny  MU4lfnt  de?«irin;:  t4i  graduate  fn>m  the  pn^fHiratory  defiart- 
niiMii  shall  pass  a  Mritt<*n  examination  on  all  the  studies  of  that 
di*partnii*ni.*'  This  rnh*  hais  Imm^i  ri^ontusly  enfon*e<l  fnim  tliat  day 
to  this.  .Mori*ovfr,  this  4*\amination  is  of  su<*h  a  eharacMer  that  there 
is  M-liloiii  any  «N»niplaint.  It  mmmiis  t4»  (Ninimand  univenwl  r«fi|MH*t. 
<tradiiat«-s  of  thf  rolh»y««  have  ofton  ti»stiti«H|  to  the  value  of  thia  oru- 
rihli*  TIm' fxaniinat ion  (M*f'upi«*s  t««n  days.  While  not  tiH*hnieal.  it 
tlion*n:;hl\  i«*sts  tin*  knowhHl;;«*  of  tin*  sul>je<*t.  When  the  exaniina- 
tii»ns  M«-r«'  first    intnMln«'«H|  alMiut   •><*  |H*r  4*«*nt  of  tlniM*  who  tric<l   it 

faih'd  to  pas.s.     nf  lat**  \ears  'Mhe  \*«MMlinir  4iut  "  4*ouies  ehioflv  befuit* 

•  •  • 

tin*  tilt f  tin*  4*\aniinati«»n. 

i'J)  **  No  stUiliMii  sinill  Im*  «'atal4>;;u«H|  lM*y4>n4l  tin*  elaMK  in  whU*h  he 
has  ;i  di'ti(*i«'n«'\  .**  >o  far  as  I  know.  tlnTi'  an*  S4*ani*lv  anv  Weiiiern 
r«i!ti'L;*-**  \«h  it'll  li\«*  up  to  a  ruh*  that  works  su<*h  ha  vim*  in  their  catA- 
loun*'^  as  di»  th«*s«*  two.  V«*t  t«»  niv  kiii>wl4H]:ri*  neither  of  ihene  ruUw 
has  «*\ir  1m*«*ii  \  iolat^nl  in  spirit  or  l«*ttt*r.  This.  t4M»,  a(N*ountM  hirgely 
fi»r  th«*  fa«*t  thiit  tin*  iMiiiilN*rs  in  tin*  4-oll4*p*  an*  small  in  c«»in|iiiriiion 
with  othiT  institiiti«»iio  wh«»s4*  attcMnlaiH-t*  is  n4»  ianffi*r  than  I>riir>**H. 
A  s<iph.»ii|.ii-i*.  if  U-hind  in  i»n«*  stmly  of  tin*  pn*|»arat4kry,  must  rank 
as  a  pri-pjiraioi  \  siii«l«'nt  until  tli«*  i|i'ti«*i4«n4'y  is  n*m«»\«*4|.  Then,  too. 
n«isrinhiit  is  rank«*4l  a**  a  i'iill««;;i«  stn4l4*nt  ^ftln*  is  pursuing  Any  pn^ 
|karator\  stut|\.  TIh*s«>  s«*\«*nil  |Miints  «!«>  mu4*h  t4»  make  the  cM>llefcr 
hut  small. 
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CHANGES  IN  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTERING. 

In  1879-80  the  requirements  for  entering  college  in  tlie  scientific 
course  were  further  increased  by  re<iuiring,  in  preparation,  three 
years  of  I^Htin.  The  two  preparatorj-  courses,  chissical  and  scientific, 
remained  practically  unchanged  for  nine  yeai*s.  They  wcn^  the  same 
in  mathematics  and  Latin,  whih»  the  scientific  nMiuired  two  years' 
study  in  the  elements  of  science  to  offset  the  two  years  of  (ireck  in 
the  classical. 

At  this  point  one  more  step  was  taken.  Two  years  of  pn^paration 
were  required  for  the  ladies'  course,  and  in  the  college  <U»partment 
"substitutions"  in  that  course  were  no  longer  aUowcil. 


L?* 


LADIES  COURSE  DROPPKH. 

In  1882-83  another  step  was  taken  toward  a  l)etter  grade  of  work. 
The  latlies'  course  was  dropi)ed  frcmi  the  colleger  department,  and  in 
the  preparatory  was  substitute<l  an  Knglish  course  of  four  years, 
designed  for  such  as  want  a  thorough  Knglish  eilucation  and  haye  no 
intention  of  taking  a  college  course. 

FINAL  l'HAN(»ES  IN   CURRICULUM. 

No  further  changes  were  made  in  tho  demands  for  entering  college, 
nor  any  of  imi>ortance  iu  the  college  curriculum  from  that  date  until 
the  spring  of  18SS,  when  thecounn^s  in  the  preparatory  were  all  nuule 
four  years  in  length  and  in  college  (juite  an  extende<l  coui-sc  in  Kng- 
lish litenitun»  was  aihlcil. 

Helow  is  giycn  llie  c(iui*ses  of  study  as  i*equired  in  th«»  college  and 
preparatory  departments,  together  with  a  syno|)sis  of  the  work  in 
general  as  re<[uire4l  in  tlie  yarious  branches: 

ORI»RR   OF  STUDIES. 

ViHA.VAiV.  -  (I.ASHII'AI.  (OrKMK. 

FreHhmnn  |^#vir.— Fall  term:  Latin  ( Li vy),  exercises  in  Latin  romposition;  (Troek 
( HenxlotUM i .  oxercisea in(in»ek  (-onqK>Hition:  mathematics,  geometry.  B(K>k8  ill- V. 

Winter  term:  Latin  (Cicero.  ( 'ato  Major  and  I^elinsi,  Latin  mmposition;  (rn^ek 
(Thncydidem.  (Ireek  (*om]M)8Uion;  mathematics,  jf<»<>metry.  Bo'»kH  V-IX. 

Sprinjf  tenu:  Latm  «  Horace.  Satirt»H».  Latin  comi>08ition:  Greek  i  Homer.  (Mys- 
8»*yi.  <ire<»k  comixMition;  mathematics,  plane  triffonometry;  rhetoricals.  once  a 
week  throuKb  the  year:  Bible,  once  a  week  through  the  year  — th**  tea(*hinp4  of 
ChriHt. 

.SV»;i/imMor»' i^ir.— Fall  term:  Latin  ( Horace.  Odes  ami  EiKnles  :  <»r»»ek  i  Plato*8 
Apology):  mathematics:  Hphericai  trigonometry:  surveying. 

Wint*T  term:  Latin  (Plantaio:  ehemistry:  mathematicH:  mnic  sections;  analyt- 
ical ge<»metry. 

Spring  ti*rm:  Greek  (Euripides.  Me«lea):  lM>tany:  engineering:  rhetoricais  once 
a  wwk  thnmgh  the  year:  Bible,  one  ♦  a  week  throngh  the  year— organizatiim  and 
institutioDB  of  the  Apoatolic  Cliarch:  English  literature  once  a  week  through  the 
year. 
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Jiiniur  j^Yir— Fall  tenii:  Latin  (TacitOF,  (lermaDia  and  AgricoU):  phjaica: 
phymol()g>-. 

Winter  tvrm:  (Ifrman;  physicM;  (treek  (Demosthenes,  De  Corona). 

Spring  term:  Qeniian:  Latin  (Terence  or  Pliny's  Letters):  or  Greek  (Demna- 
tbenes);  rhetoric;  international  Uw;  evidences  of  (liriMtianity  once  a  week  throoich 
the  year  rlietoricAltf  once  a  week  throogh  the  year:  English  literature  onoe  a  week 
throngh  the  year. 

Srniar  yi'ttr.—VM  term:  Psychology*:  soology:  political  ecoDomy:  German. 

Winter  t«*nii:  LoKir:  K^<>Ky;  history  of  civilization:  lesthetics. 

Spring;  term:  Ethics:  sMtronomy:  United  States  Tonstitntion:  uatoral  th6ol<ifry 
ono*  A  week  throogh  the  yenr:  rhetoricals  once  a  week  through  the  jBtur:  Engliah 
literature  once  a  week  throngh  the  year. 

M'IRXTirir  <^»l'IMK. 

/Vn/irmiri  ^ir.~ Fall  term:  French  grammar:  ancient  histury:  geometry.  Books 
III-V. 

Winter  term:  French;  mediieral  history:  geometry.  Books  V-IX. 

Spring  term:  French;  modem  histor>*:  plane  trigonometry:  rhetoricals  oooe  a 

week  through  the  year:  Bihle  once  a  week  through  the  year— the  taachings  of 

ChHHt- 
.>Mi;>/ifmi«»rr'  j/i*«fr.— Fall    term:    F*rench;    mineralogy;   spherical  trigonometry; 

surveying. 

Winter  term:  CliemiHtry;  chemical  analysis:  conic  sections:  analytical  geometry. 

Spring  t«*nn:  Bt»tany:  organic  chemistry:  vegetable  histolog>':  engineering; 
rhet4>nr4ils  (»nce  a  week  through  the  year;  Engliwh  literature  once  a  week  through 
the  year:  Bible  on<-4*  a  week  through  the  year;  organization  and  inatitutioiis  of 
th«*  a|MMtoIic  church. 

•/Mifi'iryrrir— Fall  term:  Physics:  physiology*;  religion  and  science 

Winter  term:  Physics;  (H*rman;  cr3rptogamic  botany. 

Sprin;;;  term:  Bi  »logy;  (^rman;  rhetoric;  international  law;  rhetoricals  once  a 
week  thnmgh  the  yiar.  English  literature  «ice  a  week  through  the  year;  evi- 
dences 4if  (.*hristianity  tnivi*  a  week  through  the  year. 

.<<*iiior  yr-fir.— Fa!l  t«*nn:  Psychology;  zoology;  |Militical  economy:  Germaii. 

Winter  term:  Logic;  geo'ogy:  hititory  of  civilization;  lestbetics. 

Springe  term-  Ethic*s;  astro  lomy;  United  States  Constitution:  rhetoricals  once 
a  w  ^ek  throngh  the  y«*ar;  English  literature  once  a  week  thnmgh  the  year;  natural 
th«««>l<»gy  «>ni*e  a  week  thnmgh  the  year. 

Junior  y* fir.— Fall  tfTiu:  Arithmetic  to  percentage;  deecriptlTe  geo|pa|»by; 
phy««iral  K««ography;  reailing  (American  classics.  Hawthorne). 

WmtiT  term:  Arithnif  ttr  i  Davienand  Peck's  completed » ;  descriptire geography; 
reAilin;^   (tn^k  Ilenit-s.  King^levK  phyitical  geography;  language  lessons. 

Simii^  t«*rm;  Anthm*tic  iRobin%m*s  liigheri;  United  States  h'sliMry  to  17h|; 
reading    from  Unitt««l  States  hi«tory);  language  le^armn. 

Jttninr  tiiitiiW  tftitr.  -FM}\t0*nn-  Latin  grammar:  English  grammar:  artthmetic. 
rea«ling  two  hour*  |»*r  week  •  Irvmg's  Sketch  B<>»k.  Spragne*. 

Wintrr  term  I^tin  irrammar:  English  grammar;  physiology:  reading  two 
hour-*  l-T  Wrrk. 

Spruu'  t**rm  (*;i*Mar.  one  lH»iik:  English  analysui;  Unitetl  States  history  from 
ITKt;  r«*a«hn;c  two  hour«  |ier  wai*k. 

i/ii/*//«  yf fir. -~ Fait  t«*nn:  (^u^ar.twoliiioks;  Greek  grammar:  elementary  general 
hiiitiiry. 

Wititrr  tertn:  Cienar,  <Joe  bui»k;  Ocvro.  one  oration:  Greek  grammar;  algahtm 
tu  factors. 
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Sptring  term:  Cicero,  two  orations;  Anabasis  (selections);  algebra  to  problems. 

Senior  year.— FaW  term:  Cicero,  one  oration;  Virgil,  three  Eclogues,  one  book 
of  .^Sneid;  Anabasis,  two  books;  algebra  to  quadratics. 

Winter  term:  Virgil,  two  books;  review  of  Cicero*s  Orations;  Anabasis,  one 
book;  Lysias,  one  oration;  algebra  to  logarithms. 

Spring  term:  Virgil,  three  books;  Homer  (Iliad),  two  bookii,  or  CMyssey  (Phcea- 
ctan  Episode);  geometry. 

MTIENTiriC  COITKAK. 

Junior  year,— Fall  term:  Arithmetic  to  percenUige;  descriptive  geography; 
physical  geography;  reading  (American  classics.  Hawthorne). 

Winter  term:  Arithmetic  (Davies  &  Peck's  Completed);  descriptive  geography; 
reading  (Greek  Heroes.  Kingsley);  physical  geography;  language  lessons. 

Spring  term:  Arithmetic  ( Robinson *s  Higher);  United  States  history  to  1783; 
reading  (from  United  States  history);  language  lessons. 

Junior  mukUe  year. — Fall  term:  Latin  grammar;  English  grammar;  arithmetic; 
reading  two  hours  per  week  (Sprague*s  Irving  s  Sketch  Book). 

Winter  term:  Latin  grammar;  English  grammar;  physiology;  reading  two 
hours  per  week. 

Spring  term:  Caesar,  one  book;  English  analysis;  United  States  history  from 
1783;  reading  two  hours  per  week. 

Middle  yean — Fall  term:  Caesar,  two  books;  rhetoric  and  etymology:  element- 
ary general  history. 

Winter  term:  C»sar,  one  book;  Cicero,  one  oration;  American  literature; 
algebra  to  factors. 

Spring  term:  Cic*ero,  two  orations;  American  literature:  algebra  to  problems. 

Senior  yettr.—F&W  term:  Cicero,  one  oration;  Virgil,  three  Eclogues,  one  book 
of  ^neid;  English  literature;  algebra  to  quadratics. 

Winter  term:  Virgil,  two  books;  review  of  Cicero's  Orations;  outline  study  of 
man;  algebra  to  logarithms. 

Spring  term:  Virgil,  three  books;  elementary  chemistry;  geometry. 

*fu9iior  year,— Fkil  term:  Arithmetic  to  percentage:  descriptive  geography; 
physi(!al  geography;  reading  (American  classics,  Hawthorne). 

Wint**rterm:  Arithmetic  (Davies  &  Peck's  Completed);  descriptive  geography ; 
reading  (Greek  Heroes,  Kingsley):  physical  geography:  language  lessons. 

Spring  term:  Arithmetic  (Robinsons  Higher);  United  States  history  to  1783; 
reading  (from  ruite<l  States  history);  language  lessons. 

Junior  middle  ^ir.— Fall  term:  Advanced  arithmetic;  English  grammar; 
arithmetic:  reading  two  hours  per  week  (studies  in  Bryant.  Alden). 

Winter  term:  Bookkeeping:  English  grammar;  physiology;  reading  two  hours 
I>er  week. 

Spring  term:  Elementary  botany;  English  analysis;  United  States  history  from 
1TH.{:  reading  two  hours  {ler  week. 

Middh'  i^ir.—Fall  term:  Elementary  zoology;  rhetoric  and  etymology;  ele- 
mentary general  history. 

Winter  term:  Elementary  physics;  American  literature;  algebra  to  fa4'torH. 

Spring  term:  United  States  Constitution;  American  literatuns  algebra  to 
problems. 

Senior  yeiir.—FM  term:  French  or  history;  English  literature;  algebra  to 
quadratics. 

Winter  term:  French  or  history;  outline  study  of  man;  algebra  to  loKarithma. 

Spring  term:  French  or  history:  elementary  chemistry;  geometry;  Greek  his- 
tory, Roman  history,  Latin  and  Greek  prose  composition  once  a  week  through 
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the  y4*ar:  rlietorirali*  oiuv  a  wet*k  thmni^bout  the  conrne;  Bible  onct*  a  wvek 
thpMitfh'iiit  ihiM'oiirHf  Jniii«>r  y»'ar.  Bihlinil  hi8t<iry— (i<»m-HiH.  .Iudgi*ii.  Januir 
m  l-tl*-  >far.  Hihlical  hintury  -Jii41l'**<.  S4ilt»inoii.  Middle  yoar.  Biblical  history — 
Sulotiion.  ra|»ti%*ity.     S«*iin»r  year,  the  life  of  Christ. 

I'KKI'Alt  VTiiKY    l»KI'AKTMKNT. 

Thi*  ohjilt  i»f  thi;*  <l«*]iartiiii'iit  U  to  furnish  the  iR^KiDnitign  of  a  nolid  intelWtiuil 
disripliiii*.  Kir-!.  Its  |iriiiiary  nhj»«<'t  w  t(»  fit  y<iutif;  iKiiplt' for  a  dille^e  nmrw. 
St^-i'Dil.  th**  tiiaim;;*  in«Mit  i**  workiiii;  a^^  fa*»t  as  ])ra<*tirable  towanl  («|N*cialiiili«  li«*n* 
jkf*  iM  i*«»ll«-::.'  wtirk.  Tlieru  an*  iii»w  thn***  hiMt^ialistH  wh<ttM*  work  is  ezclmiivoty 
in  th*-  i>r*'i<aratf»ry.  Th**  aim  is  to  MH-iire  «*x)HTtM  aa  drill  uia»t«*ri*.  The  M*h(«>l 
prfitaii"^  f"r  aK  <  olli-p-'^.  St«id«'!it-  ar««  adtiiittt**!.  on  (vrtiticate.  to  correspond iuk 
clasM^  in  Hiiiin- of  tin*  iu«iHt  faiiioiis  KarittTii  ara4]('nii«*Ti. 

Thf  d  •^ripliii**  is  jida|>t*-tl  c^iNi-ialiy  to  tn^holartt  that  d«»n<»t  rei|nireM*verereiitrir< 
tionx.  Tin*  |»ur|H>M'  i.f  th**  instructors  is  to  lf>ad  scholars  to  cultivate  mdf-ix>ntr(»I. 
self  n-Iiatut-.  and  truthfulness.  The  who!**  ni**th<Ml  of  instrortion  and  diM*i|>line. 
part:rularly  in  the  ui'I^t  (*Ia'>s4*M.  a^^-unifs  some  |M>wer  of  a|i|»IiratioD  ami  a  will 
to  Work  <»ii  the  part  i»r  th*>  p!i]»:l. 

LMin;;ii.u'*'  an-l  iiiathtniat'.ro  are  niatle  the  Uisiii  of  Uith  the  classical  and  scientific 
ciiur— •"•  'Ihf  <  IaH<«iial  CiiurM*  IS  nioih*  e<l  rhietly  after  Andover  Amdetny.  In  the 
I^tui  ainl  <tn*  k  it  i-  thf  aim  to  fullitw  mfth<Mls  )M*st  snit«*<l  to  ^ive  thef»tndent 
rt-adit  I  *o  in  tr.i!i-«iatii>n  a!id  a  eritical  knowle«)^*  of  all  int1ecti«tns,  regular  and 
im  ;^u];ir.  ('an-fiil  an^i  •••iiHtaiit  lirill  is  ^iven  in  wonl  fitrmatHin.  in  syntax,  in 
th*-  <li>\i  l<'i»in*-ii*  *»f  a  vi>>  ahularv.  m  the  um*  of  synonyms,  and  in  the  histoncal 
and  111)  til  .i't^ii  ,tl  ail'io'.oriH  fi»un-l  in  tht*  text.  y$<inie  attentK  n  is  given  alao  to 
trah«!aii->ti  *'i  Kii  .'li-li  >nt<»  I^it^n  and  (frf*fkand  to  sii;ht  reatlinif.  During  tti«* 
i**'ni'*r  \'  ar  th«-  rl.i-^ii  al  «tuilfnts  s|ifiid  three  hours  a  day  with  tbeprinci|w]  in  the 
f>tiid\  iif  Latin  and  «iri-«k. 

Thf  •Mi«-nt;tii  I  i>ur-i-  ha<»  th**  I^itin  of  the  chiK<«ical.  hut  fi»r  the  <ln*ek  is  salmti' 
tutel  a  th--r>i'udi  training  in  the  Kn;;lish  lan^ ua;(**  and  literatun*.  This  work 
f-nilirai  to  tlif  -ramiii.iti<  al  and  rh«ti»rii*al  «tuily  of  Kn;;lish.  the  analysts  of  f4»nn. 
and  an  ar<|i;aihtanc*-  with  Kn,:Iish  and  Ameriran  writers  as  nuule  ni  the  stody  of 
Kn^lisli  lit*  ratun  .  thi*  ia*tiT  U-iu;;  jireiMiratory  to  the  study  of  Eniclish  litenUare 
as  I  iin-i'l*  r»*«l  in  clu'^:*-. 

Th«-  r.!i,'l  ->h  i->iiir«"  i<«  il-ouiifl  |iartit-ul.irly  for  nwh  as  intend  to  teach  inoar 
|)U  •ill'  <»  ti  M»  «  and  d  >  not  *\;Ns-t  t*i  taki*  a  colleji^e  course. 

!'Kr\i:T>!i:NT  <»|.    i.%tin. 

In  Th-  frt^hniaii  y-ar  thf  priinary  aim  is  to  fxtaltlish  students  in  the  |irilicipl«« 
iif  l«jt!iij  -xiit.ix  and  til  -*-ciin*  fur  thfin  a  %-o(*ahulHry  sufficient  to  enaMe  them  to 
rvad  'TdiLar)  |>r-"^*  utth  *:\'^\  « '<in«t ructions  an-  analy/e«l  ami  constant  alt«titi«m 
1- pahl  t>th'  >liiTt'r-n<  ••  U-tui-t-n  th-  I  ^it  in  and  Kn;;lL-h  idnmi.  To  aid  in  attain- 
in;:  thi- •ti'l  a  •'•■•if-*' :n  Latin  (ipi^^cMiniiosition  i-  [•ursmil.  with  tbeoteof  Allrn's 
Intr  <iu>  ti  >fi  r.<  Latin  Pr**^*  (  0:11  j*^  ••»-.! i< in.  twit  hnurs  wt'ekly  m  t lie  fall  t«rtB  and 
**w  liiHir  w.f>k!\  f>  r  th**  r>-«t  nf  th**  visir.  The  Satir»*s  and<Me«of  Hurace famish 
an  in^r-i'ii  ri'ii  !•>  thf  «f:i>l\  *»f  H<  ULin  '«<«.*ta)  lift*  and  antiquities,  and  alao  *4 
IC«  inan  -.1!  irt-  .unl  :  >  r  •  |»  - 1  r> .  S|hs  :al  attt-ntion  is  also  |iaid  to  the  history  of  the 
Iran*:?!'  II  fr-'in  thf  rt-puKhi   tn  ihf  f mi  ir»'. 

Ti  •  il'^!;:!!  of  tli<  laM'  r  (Ktrt  "f  tif  .  xur-^*  is  t*>  make  students  ac*<|iiaintcd  with 
1*  l>r»-<i'r.Mri\t' n-iTti.ifi.  m  The  v.ir.'-*i-  >  raricnf^i  of  the  litfratore.  Each  writer  Is 
iiitt-Tpr*  *•  •)  :ri  r- i.i'.'ii  T-i  !:.•-«••*  :al  and  |iohtU'al  life  of  his  aK*-.  and  a  parttmlar 
«tu-l\  ••'  Ir- -r\]*  af.'l  iatiiiit>  i*  nm^lf.  It  is  hu|N<<l  that  another  year  pronaiuti 
niav  )•  i:.a'l*-  f>r  1  •  •  iir-*  in  the  hi-iory  of  l^tin  literature,  which  is  now  stodlad 
throuifh  thf  authi»r«  rea*!. 
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Frequent  drill  in  sight  reading  is  mude  a  part  of  the  clajw-nx)in  work.  Students 
in  the  more  advanced  work  are  retinired  to  prepare  papers  on  topics  assigned,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  pursue  independent  investigations  so  far  as  the  facilities 
of  our  library  for  classical  study  will  allow. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GREEK. 

The  aim  of  the  Greek  course  in  the  college  department  is  thret^fold:  Training 
in  the  structure  of  a  logical  and  delicate  language:  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  poetry,  history,  oratory,  and  philosophy,  and  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  early  republics  in  their  |K>litics,  social  life, 
and  art. 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  is  upon  Homer  and  the  Greek  historians.  In 
this  year  especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  of  Greek  as  language,  includ- 
ing the  critical  study  of  luooils  and  tenses,  the  history  of  the  <lreek  language,  the 
use  of  the  particles,  and  an  introtlnction  to  comparative  philolog}*.  Greek  prose 
composition  and  sight  reading  are  continued  through  the  year.  In  history  espe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  wars  with  Persia  and  to  the  politics  of  the  Age  of 
Pericles,  On  the  literary  side  a  sttidy  is  made  of  the  development  of  the  historical 
style  and  of  the  Homeric  problem. 

The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  is  chiefly  literary  and  historical.  The  study 
of  Plato  involves  a  history  of  Greek  philosophy;  especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
logical  development  of  thought  in  the  work  in  hand. 

In  Demosthenes,  beside  thorough  drill  in  vigorous  translation,  classes  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  conditions  that  develop  oratory,  and  make  analyses  of  a. 1  ora- 
tions read  and  of  the  finest  passages  in  each  oration.  Parallel  with  the  translation 
is  a  course  in  Athenian  iK>litics,  with  particular  reference  to  the  problems  of  i>opn- 
lar  government,  and  a  study  of  the  Athenian  military,  financial,  and  legal  systems. 
A  very  minute  study  is  made  of  the  conflict  between  Athens  and  Philip. 

The  work  in  the  (treek  drama,  in  junior  year,  is  chiefly  literary,  but  involves 
also  the  history  of  social  life  in  Athens  in  the  Ageof  Pericles  and  of  the  \)eni  ]M*riod 
of  Athenian  art. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  whole  course*  is  original  investigation.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  each  student  selects  a  s])ecial  topic  for  his  private  study:  he  enters 
in  a  notebook  ail  matter  bearing  upon  his  topic,  and  occasionally  submits  it  for 
examination:  at  the  close  of  the  term  he  presents  a  thesis  giving  a  snnnnary  of 
his  restilts.  The  following  are  among  the  topics  studitnl  the  present  year:  In 
Demosthenes,  the  St ructurtM)f  the  oratorical  iM.Tio<l:  use  of  rhetorical  questions: 
I>olitical  maxiniH:  epithets,  metaphors,  and  metjiphorical  Inngusge:  rhetorical 
contrasts. 

In  Hennlotus.  ionic  verb  forms:  us*»  of  itartides;  f«>rce  of  the  i^rfect  tense:  use 
of  the  two  negatives;  structure  of  the  longer  sentences. 

DKPARTMK.NT  OF   MATllEMATIfS. 

The  instruction  in  mathematics  is  by  text-lM>oks  and  practical  work  in  the  Add. 

The  instruction  of  the  freshman  year  is  devot©<l  togeometry— the  re;nilar  course 
including  a  large  proiM»rtion  of  original  work  in  demonstration  of  prob!(*ins  and 
propositions  involTing  principles  given  in  the  text-lK)ok,  During  the  spring  term 
plane  trigonometry  is  studied. 

Tlie  work  of  sophomore  year  liegins  with  spherical  trigonometry  in  the  fall 
term,  and  during  the  last  imrt  of  the  term  a  course  in  theoretical  surveying  is 
given.  In  the  sec*ond  term  conic  stH-tions  and  analytics  are  studied:  an<i  the  third 
term  is  devoted  to  practical  problems  in  engineering,  the  princii»al  feature  of 
which  is  the  training  in  the  practical  use  o(  the  instruments  in  the  field.    The 
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field  work  einbraivs  the  following  sabjeoU:  Varions  m««tbodt  of  land  and  topo- 
graphical sanrt* ring:  giMidetic  and  railroad  snrveying,  ini*lnding  location  of  rail- 
road linen  from  contoar  mapn  prerionsly  made  by  the  class  from  their  own  lev<*l 
n«>t«v:  calculation  of  grades  and  excavations,  and  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
work.  The  coarse  is  planned  to  give  a  thorough  course  in  the  application  of 
hight*r  mathematics  in  practical  work. 

Astronomy  is  studied  the  third  term  of  senior  year.  Theoretical  and  practical 
astronomy  are  taught  from  the  text*  book,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  globes, 
lantern  nlides.  telescope,  transit  imitrpment.  and  sextant. 

Eat*h  stuilent  observes  the  pnmiinent  physical  features  of  the  moon,  sun,  and 
planets,  and  makes  observatifins  with  the  instruments  and  calculates  the  results. 

The  special  library  uf  the  department  i*ontains  many  valuable  works  of  refer* 
em*«*  upon  engineering  and  astronomical  topics,  and  copies  of  maps,  profllas. 
contour  maps,  and  working  plans  of  every  description  used  in  engineering  work. 

The  department  of  applied  mathematics  is  supplied  with  a  very  complete  tet  of 
instruments  for  practical  ums  in  land  surveying,  niad  grading,  running  lines,  topo- 
graphic surveying,  and  astronomical  w<irk.  The  list  consists,  in  |iart,  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Gnr ley's  engineer's  transit.  Verier's  transit,  (8)  surveyors  com|iaases. 
English  the<MloIite.  Gurley  s  plane  table,  20  inch  Wye  level,  drainage  level.  Phila- 
delphia nid.  English  self-reading  roil,  nautical  sextant,  protractors,  trammel,  sur- 
veyor's «*ross,  anemid  liarometer,  IH-inch  globe,  cases  of  drafting  instmments, 
astronomical  telescope  of  4i-inch  aperture,  etc. 

UBPARTMENT  OF  MODERN   LAN«irAUEH. 

The  «-hief  aim  of  the  instruction  in  this  deiiartment  is  to  prepare  students  to 
read  at  sight  works  of  onlinary  difBculty  in  French  and  German,  and  to  give  a 
wide  view  of  the  literature  of  those  two  languages.  To  secure  Imth  facility  an«l 
acx-ursry  •w>iiie  Inioks  are  read  rapidly  in  connection  with  the  slow,  careful,  and 
very  thorough  reading  of  others. 

Student!*  in  the  sitentific  course  Htudy  French  throughout  the  entire  freshman 
and  first  of  the  sophomore  years.  Four  or  five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  ihi% 
subject.  During  the  last  term  of  this  oimrae  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  best 
French  authors  and  their  works,  upon  which  studenta  are  examined  in  wnting. 
Reatling  at  night  is  taken  up  as  early  as  practicable  and  i*ontinned  in  connection 
with  the  other  work  thnmghout  the  course. 

German  is  iitudi«*«l  by  both  nections  of  the  class  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
Junior  and  first  of  the  senior  years.  While  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  iii(liJ«iienKabIe  rules  and  grammatical  difficulties,  the  work  of  the  jrear  coo- 
sistM  mainly  of  the  reading  of  selec*cions  from  the  best  (German  autlnirs. 

C'lassfn  for  the  sight  rea<ling  <»f  current  German  literature  and  for  practiee  in 
conversation  will  be  formed  from  time  t«»  time. 

The  ci»urse  in  modem  languages  during  the  present  jrear  is  substantially  as 

follown: 

OVriMffN.— Goi'thes  Egm«»nt  and  Hermann  and  Dorothea:  Lessing's  Nathan  der 
W^ei^e:  Schiller'n  Wilhelm  Tell:  Fouque's  Undine;  the  recitation  of  poauM  from 
lletm*.  S(*hiller.  ami  Goi*che;  prose  composition. 

>Vrfir/b.-Kerlierii  French  Grammar;  Le  Misanthrope:  Le  C^d;  Atlialie;  L'Abbe 
0>n«tantin;  nelectiuns  from  Guixot.  Victor  Hugo,  Daudet,  and  Dnmaa;  traaala- 
tion  and  recitation  of  |ioems:  prose  composition. 

SmUMtliAL    \.\t»  OB<>MM»If'AL  lJlB«>KATORies  A?CI>  C'AaiXKTa. 

Thf  IslNirutory  of  Mology  has  lieen  newly  equip|ied  witb  tables  for  Indiridttal 
studt-nc  UM*.  eNch  table  bring  provi«le<l  with  a  micruaoope.  reagenta, and  all  aacas 
sary  sp|iani(us.    The  large  titf»lijgical  lil»rary.  containing  the  mora  valoabla  text- 
books on  this  subject.  Government  reports,  and  seta  of  scientific  jomala,  la  a| 
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haDd  for  retoenoe.  Ample  space  is  provided  for  aquaria  and  working  material, 
the  latter  being  abundantly  furnished  for  the  use  of  all  students.  Instruction 
in  the  biologiod  sciences  consists  of  a  carefully  outlined  course  in  laboratory 
practice  by  the  study  of  series  of  tyi)ical  forms,  accompanied  by  lectures  and 
reference  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

In  the  department  of  mineralogy  and  geology  a  laboratory  of  12  tables  has 
been  added  during  the  past  year,  and  a  thorough  course  in  blow-pipe  analysis  is 
given  to  the  scientific  students  of  the  sophomore  class,  with  lectures  and  such 
other  facilities  as  are  provided  by  our  large  and  valuable  collection  of  minerals. 

The  classes  in  chemistry  and  physics  visit  various  industrial  establishments  in 
this  city  where  the  various  practical  problems  in  chemistry,  photography,  elec- 
tricity, and  applied  mechanics  are  practically  stndiecl.  In  this  way  it  is  endeavored 
to  supply  every  possible  adjunct  to  a  thorough  education  in  science. 

DKPARTMKNT  OF  RHETORK'. 

Drill  in  English  composition  and  declamation  continues  throughout  the  entire 
course.  In  the  preparatory  department  there  are  4  rhetorical  classes  corres|>ond- 
ing  to  the  four  years  of  the  course.  The  work  is  progressive.  In  the  earlier  part, 
the  delivery  of  selections  committed  to  memory  alternates  with  the  reading  of 
original  essays.  As  students  advance,  a  larger  proportion  of  original  coni{>06ition 
is  required.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  words  and  to  the  rhetorical  structure 
of  sentences,  and  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  analysis  of  subjects.  It  is  the 
design  to  make  these  exercises  so  f  re(|uent  that  students  will  acquire  a  good  degree 
of  self-possession  m  the  presence  of  an  audience. 

Students  in  college  courses  form  the  '*A**  rhetorical  class.  The  work  is  ent  rely 
original,  and  all  i)arts  are  delivered  in  public  to  the  whole  body  of  studtMits 
together  with  the  faculty.  This  practical  work  is  supplemental  to  a  thorough 
course  in  theoretical  rhetoric  extending  throughout  tht'  preparatory  coursi*.  in 
which  the  analysis  of  words  and  sc^ntences,  together  with  the  study  of  literature, 
gives  a  broad  basis  for  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  style  in  the  more  mlvanced 
work  of  the  college. 

DKI'ARTMFINT  OF   l»HILosol»HV. 

Work  in  this  department  is  designcMl  to  complete  the  work  of  the  prece<ling 
years.  After  the  survey  of  nature  in  the  sciences  we  approach  the  study  of  man, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  creation:  after  the  training  in  language  and  mathematics, 
and  an  investigation  of  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another  as  sf en  in  his^>ry.  the 
attention  is  directe^l  to  the  analysis  of  the  mental  powers  and  to  the  (questions 
l>earing  on  mans  place  in  the  universe.  In  imychology  the  intellectual  ]ovvers 
are  aiialy7.t*d.  and  the  phenomena  there  olis<*rved  are  connin-ted  with  ]>hysiology 
on  the  one  side  and  with  man's  spiritual  nature  on  the  other. 

In  Io};ic  the  laws  of  thinking  are  discussed,  and  in  ethics  all  the  moral  relations 
of  man  are  considertMl.  and  the  whole  subjec-t  of  theoretical  and  practical  morality 
is  inv«'Stigat4Hi  and  set  forth. 

DEPARTS! KNT   OF  ART. 

The  appliano*s  for  instruction  in  art  in  the  way  of  nuMlels.  casts,  etc. .  are  ample 
and  of  the  most  approve<l  kinds.  The  methods  are  mo<lern— after  the  methtHN  of 
the  liest  art  schools.  The  aim  is  not  to  province  in  pupils  mere  copyists,  but  to 
develop  the  individual  skill  and  taste  of  each.  All  students  in  the  art  de|>artment 
lire  ex|Mi'ted  to  join  the  skc^tch  class  and  the  class  in  art  history,  for  which  no 
extra  charge  is  made.  Thost*  wishing  to  join  the  class  in  painting  must  first  (mms 
an  eiami nation  in  drawing,  if  not  regularly  promoted. 
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i»kpartmi:nt  (»k  susir. 

TliiM  ileimrtnietit  in  oi^antz*^!  an  thi*  *'  MlHwmri  ( Nmnervatory  of  Music/*  with 
l>iAn<».  ortpin.  atitl  th«*uretical  <l«*|MirtiiH>iit!«. 

The  cMiirsf  of  Htmly  in  pianofitrte  in  (lividtnl  into  sev«n  Krailea,  and  each  Kratk*, 
exo*i>t  xhv  Hrnt  and  fM«4ind,  into  thre«*  diviHiotm. 

Tilt*  utuKnit  thoniuKhnewi  ih  r6(|ain«d  from  every  pnpil.  whether  befcinninfr  or 
udvan<-«^l.  many  impiU  beinKf«>tind  d(*tirient  in  the  very  firnt  principleaof  playinir. 

S|MTial  utt«'ntiiin  in  f;iv«»n  to  the  follnwinic  |N>intn:  A  K(mmI  |MwitioD  of  the  hand« 
at  thi*  piano.  H  iH*rfe(*tIy  l«*tcHt4»  tonrh.  a  ^otKl  Atarcato.  f^o  m1  writtt  and  fon^nn 
at-tioii.  i%  trii«*  and  ex.^4-t  M«nHe  of  rhythm,  a  romprehennitm  of  phraainic.  the  habit 
of  carffiiUy  noting  all  dyuumirMKH'*.  fin^oTiiiiC.  and  a  thorou'^hly  KOod  ci>nce|ition 
of  \vhat«*vi-r  ininiic  in  |MTf*>nn«l. 

The  (-iMirM*  of  Htudy  in  or^in  iM  «'qnally  an  thonniKh  and  complete  a<«  in  piano, 
A{i«*<'i:il  att**ntion  U*inK  iriven  to  rt-iciHtration  ami  |»edalinK.  It  in  not  lieat  tubeirin 
thf*  -^tndy  of  thf  off^an  until  thf  thinl  ^a<le  in  piano  playinic  haa  lieen  coinp7et4*«l. 

Til*-  <-  •lime  of  Htiitly  r«<i|tiir«<d  in  liarnumy  iM  the  «'ompletion  <»f  Emt^y's  EUt^ments 
of  M.'irtuoiiy.  with  the  ability  to  harmonize  corn-ctly  a  choral  in  4  parta.  Inntrnc- 
tiiiu  IM  alMi  ^ivi*n  in  Niii^li*antldoiihl«*4*oiint«'r|M)int,  canon. fafcue.  and  c*oiii|MMitii>n. 

In  th^ifv  rlanse*.  the  history  of  munic  will  lie  Htiiilie«l.  fM|M*cialIy  the  deridop- 
m«*tit  of  piaiio  muHir.  th«-  analvhiw  uf  munical  fonn,  with  copioan  ezainp'M  fmtn 
th**  U*<*t  I'omiMifit^n*.  and  ithi-r  Miidie^  iii'ct'aaiin'  for  a  wi*ll-traini*d  pianiat.  The 
rtiur-**-  •»f  -tiiily  iH  limite«l  to  t  tinn^*.     No  deirreeti  are  conferred. 

Knr  •Minif  yrjirs  tin*  rnllf^i*  ami  pn*|Miratory  M*li4Md  have  Ikn^ii  «luiii}; 
ruiii«*r  niori*  tliaii  th«*  aiiHMiiit  nM|iiinM|  by  tlu*  ratabi^ue,  and  tht* 
rlijiii;:«*<«  iiiadr  last  spring  wi*n*  to  nMtinl  tin*  work  actually  cbmc*  rathtr 
tlijin  to  iiiattTially  add  to  tin*  aiiioiiiit  already  nH|iiinMl. 

Ainoiiu  tlio  otli«*r  d4*iuirtiiM*iith  not  S4»  well  orxHiiizcHi  niii^ht  lie 
ni«*iiiioiiiMt 

(I)  .1  t'imrs*  lit  liihlii'til  .W'/#///.  iM*eii|>yiii^  oiio  n^dtatioii  n  we<*k 
tbniii;;h  tb«*  coiinM*.  TIh*  literary  and  bistorieal  featiin*M  of  thi»  Kihie 
ai-«*  niadi*  promiiMMit.  and  th«*  ini|Mirtant  place  whieb  the  Old  and  New 
T«"»TanM*nt  nH'onls  m^Mipy  in  \\u»  development  of  mN'iety  ia  duly 
«*nipba^i/.«*d.  Tbe  coiinM*  \s  eoinpiete<l  by  a  study  of  the  AlxunietitK 
for  rbf  «>\i**i«*n«*«*  of  (hmI  and  of  the  evideni*«*s  of  CbriKtianity. 

i  J )  Hmjhsh  lit*  rut  III'* .  -  Til  is  study  (M*enpies  the  H«>phonion\  jtinior, 
and  *M*nior  ctavH«**«  om*  liotir  a  w«N*k.  The  stiphomoiv  elafw  attldiea^ 
C'baiiiMT.  >|M*!iH«T.  aii«l  Sliak4-s|N*an*:  tbe  jnnior  elasH,  the  master- 
pirri'H  fnuM  Ikat'oii  to  Wadswortb;  tin*  !M*nior  elanH,  nineteenth 
c«-ntiir,\  !it«Tatiirf.  Smdi  e«dlat«*ral  study  is  done  aloHK  with  the 
stiit|\  of  itia^t«*rpl«*i'«'N  an  i>  n«*«*eH.s4iry  to  ^ive  tbe  student  Mome  idea 
of  tli«*  dfM-lopMHMit  i>f  Knudi<«b  literature.  Hut  tb«*  i*ontr«dlinfr  pur- 
|M»«'  !•«  To  i'iitti\at«*  *>ii<*b  a  tast4*  for  tbe  Im*m  litenitiire  aa  Hhall  be  a 
|M'r|M-tua!  ••<lii«*ation 

\.\)  /Vii/x'  N.  Tbi'  instruction  in  pbynii-s  is  ^iven  by  leetiirai,  reei- 
tatiiiii<«.  ami  by  e\|N*rim<'nts  in  the  iaUinitory.  Siund,  liKht,  beat« 
eli*4'in«ii\ .  and  hiairiiftisni  an*  tn'at«-«l  a««  forms  of  eneriQ'.  Meteor- 
•  dic\  :<«  tauirbt  Ml  roniiiM'tion  ^\\\\  id  her  atmospheric  phent»mena.  It 
is  ibf  aim  of  tb«*  «*oiirs«*  to  dt-nutn^tnit**  bv  e\iN«rinient  and  bv  math- 
euiatieal  tluMiry  tb«*  lawn  of  the  physi<*al  uorld. 
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(4)  History  and  pciitical  science, — The  course  in  historj*  and  politi- 
cal Hcience  is  to  a  great  extent  topical.  Original  and  independent 
work  is  secured  by  assigning  subjects  for  sp>eeial  investigation  to 
individual  students. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  (JRADUATES. 


Thus  far  14  classes  have  l)een  graduated  from  tlie  college  proj)er, 
witli  a  total  number  of  7S.  Of  these,  45  were  men  and  X\  were 
women.  Of  this  number  there  are  actively  engaged  as  teachers 
16;  ministers,  13;  foreign  missionaries,  4;*  lawyers,  9;  bankers,  2; 
stenographers,  2;  merchants,  4;  physicians,  1;  pursuing  graduate 
studies  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and  the  various  theological  seminaries,  9. 

FINAN'CIAL  STRUGOLES. 

The  cxdlege  has  experienced  some  severe  financial  crises.  The 
debts  of  several  years  seemed  about  to  engulf  the  institution  in 
1877-78,  when  President  Morrison  reached,  by  a  circular  sent  at  ran- 
dom through  the  mail,  a  gentleman  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  whose  interest 
in  the  college  became  most  marked.  This  gentleman,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Wilcox,  1).  1).,  LL.  I).,  was  then  the  chief  executor  of  a  large  estate. 
Through  his  influenc*^  ♦5(),00()  was  offered  to  this  institution  on  con- 
dition that  it  Ik?  free  fwm  debt  by  a  certain  date.  The  total  debt  to 
be  raised  was  al>out  MO,0<K),  but  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Morrison  the  debt  was  paid  and  the  college  rec(»iv(Hi  |5.50,(KX)  as 
an  endowment. 

STONE   CHAPEL  AND   ITS   INFLUENCE   ON   THE    DEBT. 

Not  long  after  it  was  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  build  a 
cha{)el  which  would  furnish  desirable  rcmms  for  mu.sic  and  also  serve 
for  our  connnencement  gatherings.  The  Stcme  estate,  which  ha<l 
I )een  so  generous  in  giving  the  college  ♦5o,<hh),  offere<l  ♦25,<HH)fora 
chaiK*l.  Stone  ChaiK'l  was  at  once  erecte^l.  Tlie  building  cost  more 
than  was  origiimlly  inteiidtHl.  The  l<K»ation  of  it  necessitate^!  the 
buying  of  s<mie  lan<l  adjacent,  .s<>  that  its  <M»mpletion  h'ft  the  college 
S4mi(*what  in  <lebt. 

BURNINC;   AND   REBl'ILIUNti   OK  STONE  IHAPEL. 

In  the  fall  of  1KK2,  after  the  building  had  Inh^u  us<h1  but  a  f<'w 
wet»ks,  it  was  bununl  to  the  ground  and,  having  lH»<»n  insurtnl  for  only 
half  its  value,  the  hws  to  the  college  was  over  ♦:>o,(kk).  Con.sidering 
the  di»bt  aln^ady  on  the  college  this  calamitv  fell  doublv  lianl.  It 
was  tliought  wise,  however,  to  n'buiUl,  and  the  pn»sent  elegant  st rue- 
tun*  was  mmiu  after  erec*te4l   uinui  the  siKit  whore  ihe  former  rlia|H3l 

*  One  miadonary,  to  Turkey,  deceaaed. 
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ha«l  stiMNl.  Th<*  huildiiijr  ih  n'Kardetl  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South- 
w€*Ht.  Thi*  aiKlitorium  m»atM  alnrnt  1,;XK)  {leopU*  comfortably.  Th<* 
hiwcr  (mrt  of  the  building  is  divi<le<l  into  recitation  rooum,  and  in 
them  nitist  of  the  elasses  rtH.nte  at  pres<»nt. 

COLLKliK   DEBT. 

T\u*  n*buil4lin^  of  Stone  Chaf^l  addinl  much  to  the  tH>llege  debt,  and 
this  debt  has  for  y«»ars  l-e<»n  a  jn^»at  bunlen  for  the  coUeife  t4>  earr>*. 

iMirin;;  tli<*  fmst  two  years  the  liabilities  have  lieen  reduee<l  from 
alMiut  >F('><>JNN»  to  I4l\(NN>,  and  wIhmi  this  diftieuity  is  entirely  reniov«-<l 
a  dtdit  in  4'«»nn(H-tion  with  this  etdlege  will  be  studiously  avoidtMl. 

«>THEK   BlILDINCJS  OX   TIIK  CAMPl'S. 

Ihtnuihtriis, — Two  w<MMb*n  buildinp4  stand  to  the  east  of  St4in«* 
l*liaiK*U  an<l  are  <N*eu|)ie<l  by  young  men  as  dormitories.  In  (Ninne**- 
tion  with  t!R»s4*  buiUlings  an*  iMianling  elubs  for  young  men. 

Lihrnrtf.  —The  library  i^Mitains  :?t),uit»  vohimt^s.  Then*  are  in  atldi- 
tion  over  L^i,<MMi  iinlNMind  |Mtm|>hl«*ts.  In  <Hmncc*tion  with  the  librar>'  i.h 
a  n*a<lin^  HNmi,  in  whirh  an»  found  the  h>a4ling  i>eri<Nlicals  of  th<*day. 
Wliil«*  many  Usiks  of  th<*  library  have  Ihn^u  nn^cMved  aseimtributions« 
yi*t  tlh'H*  an*  de|iartnH*nts  in  which  the  library  is  of  great  value. 
When  th«'  late  Dr.  i\  L.  iHMslell,  of  St.  l^>uis«  di«Ml,  Mrs.  GocMlell 
gave  to  the  library  hen*  his  entin*  (Hille<*tion  of  ImmiIcs,  nuniliering 
aU»ut  l'.'hni  volumes  of  ehoii*^'  literatun*.  The  name  of  I>r.  (HMidell 
has  lMM*h  n^fernnl  to  twi<*«*  in  this  article.  No  man  did  more  than  he 
to  sustain  Pn*sident  .Morris^m  through  many  years  of  anluoua  toil« 
and  uhen  ht*  died,  a  few  years  simv,  his  chundi  at  St*  Ix>uia  deter- 
miniMl  to  |M»r|H*tuate  his  name  in  (M>nntH*tion  with  the(*oUege  he  h»«l 
so  lo\fMl.  It  tlien*fon*  niiMnl  among  ita  membi*rs  #:^5,0<N),  and  pre- 
scMit«Hl  it  to  the  eollege  as  an  endowment  for  the  chair  of  Greek. 

}fu.s*utn. — Faeing  another  stnN«t,  Iwck  of  the  librar}'  building,  is 
the  nni*«fum.  a  briek  structun*  alsiut  the  same  in  apiiearance  «a  the 
libnir\  building.  The  <*<»llege  |Miss4*Mses  very  valuable  c*oUectionn  in 
min«*ralogy,  giHil«>gy.  ami  natural  history.  M*ientifieally  arranged  by 
|*n»feH^M>r  She|uinl.  A  ran*  eofltsMion  of  I^ke  Sufierior  minemls 
(various  forms  and  on*s  of  <*<»p|M*r,  silver,  gold«  iron,  etc.)  of  gmat 
Worth,  made  by  tlie  late  Or.  T.  W  Planner,  surgt^on  of  the  Qoinry 
min«%  has  lM*«*n  plae«Ml  on  |M*rmanent  exhibition  in  the  oollefce 
nius4*uiii. 

('OLLK4.K  <AMPIS. 

I>riiry  i^illege  tN><*upies  a  ejimpus  of  alM»ut  4^1  aerea  in  a  aolid  Mock. 
Thi*«  bliN'k  of  gnMind  is  getting  to  Im*  in  a  thickly  S4»ttle(l  portion  of 
the  i'\\\ .  although  nhen  th«*  eoHege  ^lis  liK*ate«l  hen*  It  waa  prartieally 
in  thf  «*<»untry.  The  gnninds  sh>|N*  to  the  east  and  aoutb,  aiHl  an* 
mostly  (*«»\en*4l  with  a  U^autiful  gmve  of  the  imtive  black  oak.    Tlie 
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grounds  oconpied  by  the  college  are  of  y^vQAt  value,  but  are  in  large 
part  dee<led  to  the  college  in  such  a  way  as  t^)  require  it.s  permanent 
location  on  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  it. 

VALUE   OF   BITILDINCJS. 

The  buildings  are  probably  of  al>out  the  following  values : 

StoneChapel $45,000 

Fairbanks  Hall 30,000 

Library 5,000 

MoBenm 5, 000 

Spencer  cottage 1,500 

"Old  Dormitory'* 2,500 

ProfeflBor*8  residence 2, 000 

Total «1,000 

ENDOWMENTS. 

In  productive  endowments  there  are — 

Stone  ]»rofe88orship  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy $25, 000 

Goodell  memorial  professorship  of  Qreek 25, 000 

Nickerson  professorship  of  history 5, 000 

Funds  not  assigned  to  any  chair 18,000 

Total 73,000 

This  includes  a  small  library  fuml  and  several  scholarships  which 
yield  a  small  annual  income. 

RUNNING   EXPENSES. 

The  exi>enses  of  the  college,  increase<l  largely  by  reason  of  the 
intere.st  on  the  debt,  are  such  as  to  cause  an  annual  deticit  of  about 
♦7,fKX).  This  amount  is  generously  contributed  by  friends  interested 
in  the  work.  The  trustees  are  making  every  effort  to  remove  the 
<lebt  and  so  increase  the  endowment  as  to  make  the  college  self- 
sustaining. 

SFRINOF'lELD. 

Springfiehl  is  situate<l  240  miles  southwest  of  St.  Iauus,  on  the  St. 
Louis  an<l  San  Franci.sco  Railway.  Several  railways  <»eiiter  here. 
Springtield  is  at  the  top  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  l,:]5«i  feet  alwve  sea 
level.  It  is  a  city  of  28,tK)0  people  and  covers  a  large  tract  of  land, 
si>  that  it  has  broiul  streets  and  spacious  lawns.  The  iM>pulation  is 
made  up  from  all  se<*tions  of  the  cHiuntry.  Many  from  the  North  and 
Ka.st  have  setthnl  here  within  the  past  five  years.  The  climate  is 
n»gard<Ml  as  healthful.     The  water  supply  is  abundant  and  excellent. 

THE   PATRONAdE  OF  THE  COLLECSE. 

The  local  patnmage  for  the  college  has  always  l)een  large.  Of  the 
78  gnMluates,  20  were  residents  of  Springfield.     The  iiatronage  of  the 
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<H)IU*^«\  howowr,  is  hy  no  iii<*ains  liiiiit^Hl  to  this  i*(uinty  or  oven  Stato. 
Of  tin*  HMiiaiiiiii;:  .V"^  )rra«iiiat4's,  :>  nro  fnnii/lVxaM,  :2  from  Illititiis,  i* 
fn>iii  t)i<'  IiKiian  T«*rritnry:  I  <*a<*h  fmiii  MaHKachiim«tt«y  LutUHiAnii, 
N«*w  Halllpshin^  Arkansais,  T<*nii(»s»MMs  Mirhi^an,  KansaA.  In  olh<*r 
wonis,  lo  S»al«*s  liav*»  S4*nt  stiulcMits  here  for  a  c*«illi»jje  c'^iurHe.  Thes4» 
an*  lint  a<M*i«i«Mits.  \V<*n*  thtTf  athUnl  to  this  list  tlione  who  have  Immmi 
s«»nt  hi»n»  for  iin*»  or  iiion*  voars  th*»  list  wouM  inrlmh*  nearlv  everv 
Stalt»  aihl  Torritorv  in  tin*  I'niiin.  In  on«»  Vf»ar  tlu»rt»  wen*  enrolle«l 
stii(l<*iit>  fniiii  *2'\  «*oiinti«*s  in  Missouri.  aii«l  fnMii  l.'lotherStatoM.  Th«* 
catalo'^ni*  i»f  th<»  year  isss-si*  «Min>lls  i's;{  Htii<l«*nt8.  Of  thoHe  140  an* 
fnini  Sprinj:ti<»hl  ami  ^in^Mn*  County.  Twenty-five  c*ounties  of  Mis- 
wiuri  ami  II  Stat«*san4l  1  Territory  an»  n»pn»s4*nt«Ml  hy  the  rent  of  the 
stu«lents. 

KKASiiXS    KOK    ITS    \VII>K    TATRONAliK. 

Til  elaiiu  that  the  eollejfe  is  so  widely  known  )NH*aiise  of  itN  Wf>rk 
ahiiii*  is  unfair.  To  sjtv  that  siieh  Htiideiits  eome  lien*  lMH*aUM*  thev 
an*  uiiahle  to  ^et  equal  aulvanta/iC**^  Ht  home  jx  manifestly  untrue. 
Several  thii  ;;s  have  jriveii  the  et>lle^e  thes4>  ailvantap^,  namely: 

1 1 )  Th«'  sufN^rior  elimate. 

{'2)  The  attention  it  has  n*<M*iv4Ml  thnui^rh  the  wiile  aeqiiaintamfof 
tilt*  n<*ui«r  iMipulation  of  Sprin)rth*hl. 

{''\)  The  faet  that  asa  i^ollej^e  in  the  SnithweKt  it  is  iini«|U<* — a  New 
Kii;;lan<l  eolle;;i*  on  new  soil. 

<  M  It  luis  sjitisli<H|  Imth  North  ami  South  in  iMMn^  |iatriotic  rather 
than  >«M*tional. 

('i)  It  is  un<|U<»stionahly  true  that  it  is  the  only  institution  for  hun- 
(Innls  of  mih's  southwest  of  St.  I^iuis  that  has  a  hi^rh  standani  of 
M*hiilar>hip,  jiihI  that  M'i'ks  to  In*  a  true  eolle^e. 

{*'»)  Th«*n,  t4Mi.  \Xh  IiM*atioii  ait  the  pit^*  of  the  ^*at  SimthweMt  Han 
stni«*k  many  pniminent  men  as  lM*iii^  a  ^ruaranty  that  ultimately  here 
^ill  Im»  a  ;:n*at  eolle^e. 

TIIK   oflMoN    oK  soMK   RKrRKSKNT-\TIVK   MKN   ON   THE   l-«K'ATlOX. 

lion,  llfury  W.  Illair  w rite's,  .Man*h  7,  1>*77: 

I  r*iiiMtl«T  S|»nii;c1ifl«l.  Ml.,  to  In*  oik*  «>f  thi*  mcM^t  iiu|)nrtmiit  itnitciric  positiooii 
with  rtfir*ii>**tMth«*f«lnratiMiiaI  •Wi'loiiiwfit  of  the  omn  try  that  can  be  <icrQpMd. 

Th«*  IC«*\.  A.  O.  .May«i.  I>.  !>..  writes,  ina  letter  to  Pn^nitlent  Morrinon. 
.hint*  ;»*•.  1  •***♦*•: 


Th**  wiiMloin  of  |»  Antmtf  I>rnry  «'(»ll4*Kf  therr  rin  S|vrinKfieltl> 
anil  iimrt' A|i|«ri*nt  to  iiit*  with  every  wt-^k'^  jotirnoymir  tbrun^uat  lk»poitiaa 
«»f  tti*<  >t.it<'.  With  n>  iliKiPi-itton  t*t  ••ia;:i(i»rat«*  yoar  imiiortatMY,  or  todotajw^ 
!!•  f  t«i  ••thcr  «•  h«MiN.  I  ran  hotii^tly  ^ay  that  I  havo  iiowben*  foand  more  tboroo^ 
ati«l  fiitti«*fai't<>ry  uork  iti  th-  rl.i^  room,  mmbiiietl  with  m  more  cmtbolic  «|iArit  aad 
l*ro^ft<l«-r  \i*w«.thAti4ftt  hriiry  ritllrfc**.  I  imii  «iuly  ailinire  the  fidelity  aad  devotkn 
with  whii  h  yoa  mud  your  abU<  curim  u(  trafhem  are  working,  at  fT«at  Mfritlci  of 
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ptftonal  reward,  building  np  this  excellent  school  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  Chris- 
tian type  of  the  new  edncation,  which  is  now  the  sovereign  need  of  oar  American 
culture. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Gould,  Won^ester,  Mass.,  writes,  N<)veinl>er  8, 187.5: 

A  three  days*  inside  view  of  Drnry  College  this  present  academic  season  on  its 
commencement  week  convinced  me  that  it  occupies  one  of  the  most  important 
strategical  centers  educationally  in  the  whole  West.  It  commands  the  natural 
gateway  to  that  vast  valley  of  empire  which  stretches  west  and  south  from  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  the  PacMfic  and  the  Gulf.  Over  all  this  area,  which 
now  contains  8.000,000  of  souls,  but  at  no  distant  day  is  to  hold  a  population 
countless  almost  as  the  sands  on  the  seashore,  Drury  College  is  the  only  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  after  the  New  England  t3rpe  mHintaining  successful 
existence. 

STUDENTS  IN   RECit'LAR   COURSES. 

The  collejje  has  made  improvement  in  the  last  five  years  in  no  vrny 
prol>ably  so  miieh  as  in  the  proiK)rtion  of  its  students  who  are  pursu- 
ing regular  courses  of  study.  The  catalogue  of  1888-80  registers  but 
»W  out  of  283  who  an*  not  in  regular  courses. 

HOW    FAR   CONCIREOATIONAL. 

Drury  College  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  yet  no  church  has  anj'  control  over  its  management 
or  its  affairs.  It  was  the  puriK)se  to  avoid  all  se<»tarian  doctrines,  and 
no  officer  of  the  college  is  expected  to  influence  the  student  in  any 
way  as  to  i)articular  church  connections  or  views.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  president  even  be  a  meml)er  of  the  Congregational 
Church  until  the  chair  wasendowe<i  with  that  as  a  "condition.*'  The 
faculty  has  generally  si»veral  denominations  represente<i  in  its  mem- 
l)ership.  At  the  present  time  tlie  Presbyterians  nearly  equal  in 
numlM'r  the  Congregationali.sts  on  the  faculty. 

Among  tlu*  stud<Mits  the  Prt»sbyterians  fully  equal  in  numln'r  the 
C<»ngn»gationalists,  and  the  MetluMlists  and  i'umberland  Presbyteri- 
ans are  num<*rous.  Alm«>st  all  the  churches  have  repn»sentatives 
here,  not  exc«»pling  the  Catholic  and  the  Jewish.  MenilM»rs  of  the 
Romanist  and  Jewish  faith  an*  not  rtNiuire^l  to  pursue  work  in  the 
study  of  the  Hible  if  they  pn»fer  to  l)e  excusetl.  Students  are  allowe<l 
to  attend  worship  at  the  church  of  their  choice.  The  college  Ims 
alwaiys  Inh^u  regardcKl  as  strongly  n^ligious  and  many  of  its  students 
liave  ihuie  exi'ellent  w»rvice  for  i'hrist.  The  college  has  nH»eived  a 
large  sum  of  money  <iuring  its  existence,  an<l  prolmbly  the  greater 
|N>rtion  of  it  came  fntm  Congregational ists;  but  iNH)ph'  )H*hmging  to 
either  chun*hes  have  contributed  lil)enilly,  notably  memln^rs  of  the 
Pn»sbyterian  Chun*h.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  mueh  further  help 
can  Im»  cxiMH'ttHl  outside  of  the  Congregational  churclies.  The  other 
denominations  are  alrewly  lNH*oniing  inter(nite<i  in  buihling  up  schools 
which  shall  be  more  directly  under  their  suin'rvision,  so  it  appears 
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now  lui  if  in  tht*  futnn*,  ninro  than  in  tlu'  i»a8t,  Dnin'C'ollef^ewill  have 
t4>  l<M>k  to  H  |mrti(MilHr  rhiin*h  for  its  Hminrial  sup|N»rt. 

RFrrAlNS   ITS  TKACHKRS. 

Drnry  ('oll<«;;f*  hHHon<M)thcr  iMHruliarity  whi<*)i  diMtingiiiHh<>M  it  fnun 
many  <*onejjfs.  Wliilo  its  salari<»H  have  nt*ver  lKH»n  large,  the  punw*?*** 
lias  Imhmi  to  hold  its  t4*a<*hers  oh  long  as  {xisaible.  Few  oollogem  Htart^nl 
as  thison«*  was,  can  show  an  <H|ual  av<*ragi*  time  for  its  instriietors. 
Pn*si«l(»nt  .Morrisim  n*main<Hl  fnmi  its  organization  upto  Januar>\  IKSS, 
and  of  th«'  teaehers  mMMinnl  early  in  tlie  (*oUege  hiHtor>\  Heveral  hav«* 
n^mainiMl  four  or  five  years — one  ten  y€»arH,  amither  eleven  years, 
another  foiirt4N*n  yeais;  and  of  the  pn«S4*nt  faeulty.  one  <*<imph>teH  his 
eighth  year  in  June,  while  two  others  then  complete  their  eleventh 
yeiir. 

CHANCiK   IN   PRESlUEXrV. 

On  the  n*tinMnent  of  President  Morrison  January  1,  IHHS,  the  Kev. 
Kran«*is  T.  Ingalls,  1>.  !>.,  «if  Km|M>ria,  Kans.,  was  ealUnl  to  the  presi- 
dency. Dr.  Ingalls  entered  at  once  uixin  his  duties  and  is  now  the 
Im*1ov«h1  and  n»siNH*t«*<l  head  of  the  institution. 

PKESKXT   FAdLTV. 

The  fa<*ulty  as  at  pn's4*nt  constitut^nl  is: 

Francis  T.  Ingalls,  1).  I).,  pn*sident,  profc^ssor  of  mental  and  moral 
phll«>sopliy  on  the  Valeria  l«.  St<»ne  foun<lation. 

.MisN  (  aroliiie  \V.  Daniels,  M.  S.,  princifml  of  the  ladic^a*  tlefiart- 
nient  and  instructor  in  Knglish  litenitun*. 

I*l4lwanl  M.  Sheimnl.  A.  M.,  pnifessor  of  biohig}*  and  geolofO'  *>><! 
instructor  in  cheniiMrv. 

Fr«H|«*ri«*  A.  Hall,  A.  M.,  princi|ial  of  the  pn»|Miratory  department 
and  ti*acher  of  MMiior  Ijitin  and  <vre«'k. 

('harl«*s  D.  Adams,  A.  M.,  pnifess<ir  of  the  <«n«ek  language  and 
lit«*ratur«*  on  the  tff<MMlell  memorial  foundation. 

Arthur  V.  Hall,  A.  M.,  Th.  !>.,  professor  of  the  I^tin  language  and 
lit«'ratiin». 

William  A.  Chalfant,  profess4ir  of  the  pianf>  and  organ  in  the  con- 
s4»r\atorv  of  music 

Arthur  F.  Amadou,  A.  M.,  pn»fess4ir  of  mathemati(*a  and  phyaim. 

t  harlt-H  It.  Ja4*ol>.  A.  H.,  pnife*«s4»r  <if  history  and  m<Mlem  languagea. 

.Mi«%.*«  Kati*  o*lH)nal<l.  tea<*her  of  Knglish  language  and  literature  in 
th«*  pr«*parator\  ih'imrtmeiit. 

Klmer  T.  Ulak«*,  A.  H.,  teacher « if  mathematiw  in  the  preparatory 
d«*iiiirtm«*nt. 

♦  -  .  instructor  in  drawing  and  |minting. 

•  —         —  .  instnu'tor  in  v«M»al  music. 
<'harl«*s  D.  Adams,  A.  M.,  lilirarian. 

*  To  l«  KupplM. 


Chapter  VI. 

WASHINGTON  IMVKRSITY, 

ST.  I.Ot'lK,  MO. 


By  Marshall  s.  Snow. 


THE  CHARTER  Ain>  CONSTIT  U  TION. 

On  the  22<i  of  Kebrimry,  in  the  year  185»'i,  at  the  iiistaiiee  of  Way- 
man  Crow,  eH(|.,  a  nieinl)er  of  the  State  »enate,  the  le^slature  of 
Missouri  grante<l  a  charter  to  an  educational  institution  to  l)e  locate<l 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  to  lH»ar  the  name  of  Eliot  Institute,  in 
honor  of  the  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  of  that  city. 

This  <'harter  was  a  most  lilx^ral  one.  By  its  terms  all  property 
wliich  the  institute  mi^lit  at  any  time  hold  was  to  Im»  f«)rever  exempt 
fnmi  taxation.  The  charter  was  to  be  i>erpetuaK  and  no  limitations 
of  any  sort  were  imi)ose<l  excepting  those  which  forha<le  any  sectarian 
or  imrtisan  instruction. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  directors  name<i  in  the  charter  <if  incor- 
poration was  held  on  tli«»  22d  of  February,  1»S54.  In  defei*ence  to  th«» 
wishes  of  th<'  K<'v.  Dr.  Eliot  th<*  name  of  the  institute  was  <*han^ed. 
It  had  hapiH'ncMi  that  thcchart<*r  was  ^rante<l  on  th<*  l^lM  of  Febru- 
ary, the  birthday  o(  (leorj^e  Washington;  the  met»tin^  of  the  l>oanl  of 
<iinH?tors  for  or«;ani/jition  had  c<mie  upon  this  sjime  anniv<*rsarv.  So 
the  change  was  made  from  Eliot  to  Washington  Institutes  which  so<m 
lNM*ame  Washin^4»n  rniversity,  as  the  breadth  of  |he  foundation 
uiNin  whii*h  tliesi*  frien<is  of  (Hlu<*ation  sought  to  build  lNM*am(*  m(»n* 
appaivnt. 

It  was  determintMl  from  the  very  start  timt  th<^  new  in.stitution 
should  1h»  fre4»  from  any  .sectarian  or  iwrty  spirit. 

By  the  eighth  article  of  the  iMmstitution,  '*no  instruction  either 
s4M*tarian  in  ndipon  or  partisan!  in  iM>lities  shall  lie  allowed  in  any 
deiMirtment  of  the  univ<M'Hity,  and  no  s4H*tarian  or  partisan  test  shall 
l>e  use<i  in  the  election  of  professors,  teachers,  or  other  oflic»ers  of  the 
university  for  any  pur|)ose  whatsciever.  This  arti<*le  shall  Im*  uuder- 
st<MMi  as  the  fundamental  (^mdition  on  which  all  endciwments,  of 
whatsoever  kind,  are  ree-eiveil.**  The  (nmstitution  also  declares  t he 
articles  now  quot<Ml  *'not  subject  to  alteraticm  at  any  time;*'  but  to 
115G— Xi>.  J i»  '  l-W 
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jruanl  apiiiiMt  all  iMH*nm<*linK'nt8  in  this  iiiiiM)rtaiit  i>Hrti<*ular  tli«* 
dirtM*t4>rM  liavc  obtaiiitHi  fnrnx  th<*  gciu^ral  aarn'mbly  an  amendment  U* 
th«»  rhartor  hy  wlii«'h  said  article  is  ineur|N>rate<l  in  the  same,  and 
thereby  plae«Hl  lN\von«l  the  jniwer  of  any  future  IxNinl  of  dirwtors. 
The  art  i>f  ani«*ndnH*nt.  ap|>rovcM]  February  1l*,  1^.57,  di»clan»fi: 

Sfru  .  '2.  No  iiiHtriu'tion  fithff  Hei*tiiriaii  in  n*hfci<>n  <»r  iMrtismu  m  iiolitiiii  shftU 
be  ullowtil  in  miy  (le|mrtiiiciit  of  said  nnivemity,  and  no  siectarian  or  party  Xe^t 
fdiall  lie  allowetl  in  th«*  e1<H'tiou  of  |»rofc*tiiM>rM.  ti'Aoheni,  ur  other  ofUcernof  tmhl 
nnivenity,  or  iu  tb<'  admission  of  HcboIarH  thereto,  or  for  any  parpcMe  whaterer. 

Sk<  .  3.  It  Hball  im  the  duty  of  th«*  k>oan1  of  directors  of  said  nnivemity,  a|iuii 
beiuK  informed  of  any  vif>lati(»n  of  tbe  secimd  section  of  this  act.  forthwith  t<> 
institute*  an  inquiry  into  the  charge  or  cburgM  tbat  may  be  preferred  in  reapect 
then'tif  t»y  any  cre«Uble  iierson  in  writioK  atcaiiist  any  officer  of  said  nniYemty. 
and  if  it  sball  appear  that  any  officer  of  said  university  has  riolated  tbe  second 
section  of  this  act  the  Umrd  of  diriHrtors  shall  forthwith  remove  any  sncb  pentnn 
s<i  «tff«'ndint;  fnim  any  ofKce  which  he  may  then  fill  in  any  department  of  saitl 
nniv«*r>ity,  and  such  imtmiu  ho  removed  sliall  be  forever  thereafter  ineligitUe  Ui 
any  (iffic«*  in  naid  univfriuty. 

Si'.t .  4.  In  cam*  tbe  UN&rd  of  dire/tors,  n|»on  being  notified  m  writing  by  an j 
cr«*«libl«*  pernm  of  a  violation  of  the  ttccond  section  of  this  act,  shall  refuse  or 
neKli*«'t  to  inventigat**  the  charges  tberen|ion  pn*f«*rred  againnt  any  oflloer  of  sai«l 
univi-n«ity.  it  nhall  lie  competent  for  the  St.  Lituis  cin*nit  court  or  the  St.  LooU 
court  of  riimiuMn  plea«t  to  c«uu|m*1  the  boanl  of  directors,  by  mandamna,  to  per- 
f4>rni  th*'ir  duty  in  invtf«titfating  such  charge  and  to  nhow  their  iierfomunc^e  of 
ituch  duty  to  th«*  w&ti»fa4*tion  of  the  court  having  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  all 
priM*e4*<lin;;H  und**r  this  r«*Mrti<in  shall  bt*  summary  and  conducted  to  a  ooncloston 
with  an  httlf  delay  a<i  |»oAsitil*« ;  and  the  |M>wi*r  hereby  given  to  said  omrta  may  be 
exenMMHl  by  the  jmlire  of  either  of  said  tribunals  in  vacaticm. 

Till*  letter  and  tlie  spirit  of  these  artiel«*s  have  Ikh'U  at  riet ly  oliHerv«n| 
bv  all  who  liavr  had  anv  slian*  in  the  government  of  the  univerHitv. 

Anoth«*r  pn>vision  in  th«*  charter,  of  gn^at  im|M>rtam'<'  to  the  llnan- 
eial  int4*r«*st*«  of  tin*  institution,  wastlutt  already  alliubHl  to  which  for- 
ever e\«*mpts  fniMi  Stat«\  I'ounty,  or  city  taxation  all  pro|ierty  owne<l 
bv  till*  nnivi*r>i!v  of  anv  s«irt  whatexer,  the  inetmie  of  which  ia  iiwmI 
for  «Mlu«'ational  purfMyses.  This  pnivision  haa  lMM*n  place<l  beyond 
any  divMivsion  or  d^Miial  b\  a  «bH*ision  «»f  the  Supn*me  i'tiiirt  of  thf* 
rnit«Hl  Stat«*s  mntirmint;  to  the  university  this  gn*at  privilege. 

THK    KlKsT    l5oAKI»  OK    I)iKK<T<>Rs. 

Thi**  Ixianl  wa**  «*oiniHi*MH|  nf  the  following  wtdl-known  and  influen- 
tial ('iti/«>iiH  of  Si.  Loiii*«  thirty-live  years  ago:  C*hrist4)pher  Rhodes, 
Saniii««l  Tn-al.  John  M.  Krum,  .hdin  ('aven<ler,  l»iH»rge  Partridge. 
Ph<Nioii  U.  Met  rtNTv.  J«»hn  lli»w,  William  l«lasp>w,  jr.,  (veor^i* 
|N-:;raiii.  Natliaiiiel  .1.  Katoii.  Jaiii«-H  Smith.  S4*th  A.  lianlett,  Maiiu 
Ibiibr.  Williiiiii  <;.  Kliot.  |[iid«M»n  K.  Bridge.  Samind  Kuaaell,  and 
\Va,\iinin  t'n*^.  of  tlii*«%4*  only  tiio  an*  now  living—lion.  Samuel 
TrvMit,  who  r«*Hi;:iii-4l  hi*.  H«*at  nu  the  UmihI  a  few  yeara  agu«  feeling 
unabl**.  oh  ;i«-4*oiint  «if  ag<*  and  in4*rt*a*iing  intirmitiea,  t<»  tlo  lunfter 
M*r%i«-i*.  ,iiiil   Williaiii  <«IaM;o«.  ji.,  i«h«»  r«*sigued  more  than  twenty 
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years  ago.  Several  of  the  members  of  this  first  board  of  directors 
served  the  university  most  faithfully  as  loni;  as  they  lived,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  anumg  its  m(»st  lib<'ral  l>enefaetors. 

At  the  meeting  for  organization  Februarj'  22,  1H54,  the  following 
were  chosen  officers  of  the  l>oanl:  William  G.  Kliot,pi*esident;  Way- 
man  Crow,  vice-president;  Soth  A.  Hanlett, secretary;  John C -a vender, 
treasurer.  Six  years  later  Mr.  ('aven<ler  ivsigned  and  Mr.  Kanlett 
was  l)oth  seci*etary  and  ti-easun'r  from  that  tinu»  until  his  death  in  1881. 

At  this  meeting,  t(M),  came  the  first  <*(mtributi<ms  in  land  and  money 
to  the  endowment  of  the  new  institution,  amounting  in  all  to  $80,000. 
The  first  building  of  the  university,  the  south  wing  of  the  present 
8truetun»  on  the  corn<M'  of  Washingt<m  avenue  and  Seventeenth  street, 
had  not  yien  Ikmmi  commenecHl. 


'1^ 


The  First  School. 

The  fii*st  sch(M>l,  from  which  grew  the  many  branches  of  the  present 
university,  was  in  oiK>ration  a  year  lK»fore  the  charter  was  obtained. 
It  consiste<i  of  al)out  DO  Imivs  under  the  direction  of  Nathan  1).  Tirrell. 
In  the  wint«»r  of  18.54-55  the  fii*st  work  reallv  done  under  the  charter 
of  IS.VJ  was  the  ojMMiingof  an  evening  school  for  Imivs  in  an  old  build- 
ing on  Sixth  stPM»t.  This  scImniI  was  calhnl  the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  honor  of  Col.  John  iKFallon,  for  yeai's  one  of  the  uni- 
versity <lin»ctors,  and  was  in  charge  of  Messi*s.  .Feremiah  I).  Low  and 
Nathan  I).  Tirn»ll.  Uoth  of  thes«»  gentlemen  had  l>een  successful 
teachers  in  the  publi<*  s<*hooIs  of  the  city,  and  under  their  care  and 
thnuigh  tlie  in(luen<*e  nf  their  personal  cliaracter  a  tone  of  faithful 
and  earnest  work  was  established  fnun  the  very  In^ginning.  This 
evening  scIkmi!  and  the  <lay  school  were  <»arried  c)ii  together  by  the 
SiinH»  teacluM's  until,  in  SeptiMulu'r,  IS.'MJ,  the  n<»w  building  on  Seven- 
teiMith  Street  was  cfiinphMed  and  <N*cupied  by  the  latter.  Tlie  evening 
s<*lionl  wassnstaintMl  f()rs«'V<»ral  yeai*s  by  tlie  university,  and  at  length, 
by  a  spe4*ial  arrangement,  th(M»ntire  bunlen  of  this  s(*h(K)l  wasiissunuKl 
by  the  public  s«'Immi1  iNmrd.  During  the  tii-st  year  in  the  new  build- 
ing H»>i  stud«»nts  were  ennilled.  This  s<*Ij(m>I,  the  fon»runner  of  the 
pn'sent  Smith  Academv,  a  s4»con<larv  s4'h<M>l  of  the  universitv,  was 
the  n*al  lM*giiining  of  Washington  Tniversity. 

THK    FoRM.VL   I.NAnUKATlO.V   OK  THK    UXIVEKSITV. 

This  tfMik  phn'e  on  the  2:ui  of  April,  is.'iT.  The  leading  feature 
of  the  <layV  exen'is4»s  was  an  oraticni  by  the  lion.  Kdwanl  Everett, 
U|MMi  academic  (Mlu<*ation,  tlelivennl  in  Mercantile  Library  Ilalltoa 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  A<t<ln*sses  wereals«)<lelivered  by  Dr. 
Kliot,  president  of  the  Iwianl  of  dire<*tors,  Jaimes  D.  U)w,  prinei|ml 
of  the  a«*adf*my,  lion.  John  How,  ll<m.  Samuel  Treat,  and  Reverend 
Dr.  Post.     A  little  later  in  the  year  a  buihiing  was  en»cte4l  for  the 
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clii'iniral  laNmitory,  hikI  Dr.  Al>rani  Litton  waH  made  profeoBor  of 
fh«*iiiiNtrv.  uhifh  «*liaii'  li«*  Mill  Imlds. 

Tilt*  I'liair  of  iiiiM'luiiiirN  and  «>n^in<*4*rin;:  waa  HIUhI  hy  tin*  a|i|M>int- 
nn^nt  i*r  Prof.  J.  .1.  Krynolds,  aft<*ruanls  an  oftifer  of  diHlinHion  in 
tin*  K<Ml«M-al  Army  «lnriiiK  tlH*<'i\il  war,  an<l  now  hn*vH  major-^^neml, 
rnitiHl  Stat«*>  Arniv. 

hi  l^•^^  viurk  was  )M*j;un  nfMin  a  tniildinK  <>n  tlu'corn«»rof  S4*v«*nth 
and  t'lH'Mnnt  MriM*ts  for  the  ns<>  of  tin*  O'Fallon  Polvt4M*hnir  Inati- 
tnl«*.  uliirli  it  was  tin*  pnriNiM*  of  tin*  iNiartl  to  niako  tin*  M*i<Mitifi«* 
d4*|Nirtiii«*nt  of  tin*  nniv<*rsity.  Tin*  land  for  tliiM  huiltlini;  waa  i^iven 
hy  tin*  lion.  .Ji»lin  How.  Tin*  pro^n*sHof  thin <*ntorpri»w*  waanlow  and 
<lifti«*nlt  and  ninrli  d<*lay«*4l  liy  tho  ont break  of  tin*  war,  h«>  that  nin«* 
y«*ars  «*lapH«*4l  lN*fon*  tin*  hnildin^  was  tiiiisln*«l.  Its  vimX  waa  mon*  than 
^:t.*><ijNMi;  lint  this  spli*ndid  hni  hi  in;;:  was  soon  fonnd  to  Ih*  ontindy 
unsnit«H|  to  tin*  n«*«*«U  of  th«*  nniv«*rsity  work.  Tht*  sitnathin  waa  not 
at  all  <*«>iiv«*ni«*nt,  tin*  internal  arran;;<*nn*nt  was  Imd,  and  its  |NMHt*a- 
sion  nana  liunlen  t4»  tin*  niiiversity.  Dnrin^  Ihi*  summer  of  1k«;s  a 
pro|Misition  ua.n  nuid**  hy  the  puhli«*  selnsil  ImmihI  for  the  pun*haMt»  uf 
this  huildin;:,  ami  thi*  sidt*  uas  nnnle,  the  selnN>l  iNianl  a^n*einK,  as 
on«*  of  till*  terms  of  tin*  pnrehasi*,  to  maintain  a4*<*<»r«lin^  to  the  orii;- 
inal  int«*iition  the  |Milyti*(*hnie  ev(*nin;r  M*lnM>ls.  This  huihlin^,  (*oni- 
nn»nl>  <'all«*«l  tin*  rolyt«*4*linie  Kuihlin^.  is  in>w  us4*<l  hy  the  puhlie 
lihrai-\.  tin*  hraneh  lii^li  m'IkmiK  and  the  ofth*<*s  of  the  iMianl  of  puhlie 

M'IkmiN. 

Nniii  al'ter  the  formal  inan^uration  «if  tin*  uiuversity  in  IS.*!?  the 
eolle^fi*  \%as  or;;aiii/.i*«l.  and  the  first  eolle^e  elass  was  ^raduat^Ml  in 
I^«'>:.'.  .\  |N>rtion  of  tin*  main  hnildiii);  (»n  Washinj^on  avenue  and 
S*\«'ni4*ftitli  HtnM't.  of  uhii'h  tin*  a4*ad«*my  hnihlin^  fornn*^!  the  wnith 
uiii^.  \\;i<«  iTiH't«*d  ill  Iv^sjiiid  ii*M*d  for  eolle^e  elass4*s.  Hy  the  plan 
of  or;:ani/aiion  of  iht*  tiniv«*rsity  all  internal  affairs  in  all  defiartnients 
ui-ii-  III  In-  iindrt  tli<*  •^••ni'ral  Nn|N*r\  isioii  of  a  ehain*<*llor,  the  deviainp 
uaxnaiid  infant  and  tin*  i*an*  of  the  tinan4-«*s  lN*inf;  in  the  hantls  of 
tin-  pri  <*iilriit  and  lMiai«l  of  dir«*eti»rs. 

.Ii»*»f|>li  (•iliNiiii  llo\t.  tlii'n  <M*i*iip\in;;  ih«*  (*liair  of  matheniatiefi  in 
Phillip**  AradfiiiN.  K\fti*i.  N.  II..  ^«as  el«*et«*4|  to  tin*  hi|;li  |NMitioii  of 
ehan<*«*llot  iif  iIh*  iiiii\«>n«itv  lN*i-«'iiilN*r  17.  Is.'iS,  atid  asaunuHl  th<* 
dntit-Hiii  tin-  iitVirt-  ill  r«*liriiar\.  \<*'.*.  (^haneeUor  Ilovt  waa  then  in 
tin*  !'*trt\  lifili  \i>arof  hi**  au«*  i'roin  his  vmith  he  had  ahown  hiui- 
•««*lf  a  |N>i^*n  «if  u'i'vMt  \«*r^itilit\  ami  ahility.  Fitting  at  IIopkint<iii, 
N  II  .  and  .it  Ando\iM.  Ma^n  ,  ffai'hin;;  al<Mi  during  a  |H>rti«Mi  of  the 
tiiiif.  Ii«-  fiiifml  \  al«*  t'oll«**^t*  III  iH.;i;  ||i*»f«>ll«*^e  4*«»iirs«*  waa  marked 
h>  "*«ii|M*iior  'Mdiolap>liip.  iii*leiM*n<leiief  of  eharM4*ter.  and  oriicinality 
of  t|iiiii;:hf  aii*l  ••\pn-*o»iiin  "  ifradiiatin;;  i»ith  hiirh  rank,  he  taU|rtit 
a  \«*at  at  Pl>  iiHMith.  N.  II..  ainl  tln*ii  a<*i*«*pl«*«l  a  ehair  in  the  atuMlemy 
at  K\»f<-r.  N  II  .  uh«*n*  In*  ii*inaiii«*«l  in-arly  •*iKht«*«*n  \earH,  aiid  when* 
hiH  nam**  is  n«»u  h«*ld  in  hiuh  honor  h\  all  nho  nMnenilaT  hid  raffv 
cpialili«*H  a*»  a  nnin.  as  Hell  iis  hi*«  hi^h  ahility  in  his  ehos<»n  pwifetwioo. 
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Fortunate  indee<l  was  the  choice  which  place<l  in  his  hands  the 
guidance  of  the  young  and  unformed  university.  "  His  native  judg- 
ment, strengthened  by  long  experience  in  practical  instruction  and 
his  wide  range  of  study,  i)eculiarly  fitted  him  to  c<M>i*dinate  depart- 
ments into  their  due  relations  and  to  mature  a  svstem  of  uiiiversitv 

•  ft 

education  a<lapteil  to  the  conditions  of  Western  life,  and  his  hi^h 
administrative  abilities  enabled  him  to  carrv  into  suc(*essful  e.vecu- 
tion  the  plans  which  his  saga<»ity  had  originated.*' 

In  May  of  the  first  year  of  Chancellor  Iloyt's  administratiim  was 
establishetl  a  sch<M)l  for  girls,  c^alled  Mary  Institute,  which  was  oiKMie<l 
the  following  SeptemlM»r  under  the  principalship  of  Prof.  Kdwin  I). 
Sanborn,  formerly  of  Dartmouth  College.  On  the  Uth  of  March,  ISGO, 
the  law  department  was  establishe<l  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis 
I-*aw  School.  The  outbreak  of  war,  however,  in  1801 ,  <lelayed  the*  open- 
ing of  this  department,  and  it  was  ni>t  until  ISO?  that  its  organization 
was  complete  and  its  first  classes  taught. 

On  comnH»n<»ement  day  in  June,  18r»2,  the  first  college  degrees  wert^ 
conferred  by  Chancellor  Hoyt,  who  was  even  then  struggling  with  the 
dim^ase  whicli  en<le<l  his  useful  life  on  the  2r)th  of  NovemlH*r  of  the 
same  year.  The  <leath  of  Chancellor  Iloyt  was  nothing  less  than  a 
calamity  to  the  yinuig  instituticm,  which  setMiied  hardly  able  to  survive 
the  trials  and  hardships  into  which  the  State  of  Missouri  and  all  her 
institutions  were  plunge<l  during  this  early  periml  of  the  civil  war. 
The  number  of  students  was  greatly  itnluced;  fewer  instructors  could 
be  employtMl;  the  various de|)artments  were  with  great  difficulty  nuiin- 
t^ine<l.  But  the  end  of  the  war  brought  incn^ast'  of  ])opuhition  and 
renewed  pros|M»rity  to  St.  Louis,  and  fresh  vigor  was  infuse<l  into  the 
life  of  Washington  University. 

In  the  meantime  William  Chauvenet,  professor  of  matliematics,  was 
choeH'n  to  suc<*ecMl  Chancellor  Hoyt,  and  was  formally  inaugurate<l  in 
June,  18<i3.  Chancellor  Chauvenet  was  a  man  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter, of  broa<l  cultun',  an<l  of  wide  reputation  as  a  mathematical 
teacher  and  writer,  and  the  university  seeme<l  <lestine<l  to  rapid  prog- 
n^ss  under  his  able  management.  Failing  health,  however,  frus- 
tnite<l  all  the  liofH^s  of  his  admini.stration,  and  its  last  years  w<*n',  on 
his  imrt,  only  a  struggle  for  life.  This  struggle  end^'d  in  I)<H»emlH*r, 
187<K  ami  his  death  was  mourne^l  on  two  <*<mtinents  as  a  loss  to  s<*i- 
ence  and  t4>  the  cause  of  e<iucati<m.  Rev.  William  H.  Kliot,  I).  I)., 
the  presi<lent  of  the  iMmrd  of  direct<»rs,  was  at  on<*e  mado  a<*ting  <'lian- 
n»llor,  and  in  February,  187:?,  was  inaugurat<Ml  <*han<*ellor. 

In  the  meantime  the  university  had  Ihh^u  broadening  its  courses  of 
study  and  adding  to  its  deimrtments.  On  th<*  10th  of  0<*t(»ber,  1807, 
th<*  law  whoi»l  deimrtment  of  the  univ«*rsity,  known  as  ''Th<'  St. 
Louis  I^w  S<*hool/'  establish<Hl  in  18r»<),  was  fonnally  oinmuhI  t<» 
students. 

February  2l\    1808,  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  gninting  of 
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thf  cliart4*r,  IIm*  sum  of  ♦l*5,<nn»  was  jrivoii  to  th<»  univf»rsity  as  a  |»art 
of  lis  |N*rman<*iit  <*n<loH  iiuMit  hy  four  hrothers.  M<»ssrs.  John  P.,  Wil- 
liam H..  M.  l>wi^ht,  and  Thomas  F.  Collier.  The  ilis|)osi1ion  of  tin* 
imtinH*  was  li»ft  to  thf  <lin»<»tors,  suhjiM*!  only  t4i  tin*  rf»qii4»st  "that 
until  tin*  iMianl  of  <linM*tors  shall  oftieiallv  (|t*i4M*niino  a  <li(T4»rt*nt 
«*mp]oynKMit  of  it  to  In*  nM|uinH|  for  tin*  \v4»ll-lN'in^  (»f  the  institution, 
it  shall  In*  applicHl  to  th<*  university  professorship  of  <;r«H>k,  in  grate- 
ful  nH*o^niti<m   l»\   his  former   pupils  of  the  fidelity,  learning,  and 

ability  with  whieh  tlie  pn*s4*nt  ineumlMMit  of  that  ehair  has  for  years 

•  •  • 

IWMt  dis4*han;e4l  its  <luties.*'  The  ineumlMMit  of  tlie  professiirship 
n»ferr«Hl  Ut  was  l*n>f.  Sylyester  \Vaterlious4».  who  still  tM«4'Upies  th«» 
ehair  of  <vre4*k. 

In  ls»»t«eounM»sof  study  leading;  t4>pn>fessiona I  <le;rn»eswen*adopt«Hl 
in  eivil  and  mechanieal  enuinet^rin;^  an<l  in  eliemistry.  In  ls7n  a 
f<Mirth  year  was  addiKl  to  tln^si*  eoursc*s:  in  \f<7\  a  eruirst*  was  oimmmhI 
in  minini;  and  metal iurjry,  and  in  June  of  the  sjimeyear  the  first  pn»- 
fesHi<»nal  siMentitie  d«»jrnN»s  wen*  i*onfernM|,  yiz,  tiye  <h>^rfH>M  in  eivil 
en};ine4*rin;r. 

The  year  ls7n~71  was  one  of  lanre  additions  to  the  material  n»HOun*«*H 
of  the  uoiversity.  The  eapa<*ity  of  the  liuildini;  on  Washington 
avenue  was  mon*  than  douhUnl  )>y  an  e\t4*nsion  towanl  the  wt»st  ami 
a  ni'W  HMif  with  an  additional  story.  Mon*  than  ^J.Vijnki  wen*  ^iven 
for  huihlinpi,  apimnitus,  and  endowments. 

In  \^7^  inen*asin^  ni*«*4|  of  mon*  nsim  for  Mary  Institute,  theseli«Mil 
for  ^irls,  was  met  hy  the  «*nM*tion  of  a  lmnds4>nM*  and  <*onim<Mlious 
building  on  tlie  e«irner  of  I^MMist  and  Beaumont  stn^ets,  at  a  i*«wt  n( 
nearly  #1(m)jnmi.  In  is7l*  the  a<*ademy,  the  n*al  iM^^inninjr  «>f  tli«* 
univ«*rsity,  wiis  n*move4l  fnun  the  win};  of  the  nmin  university  buihiinu 
to  new  quarters  two  s<|uan*s  farther  west.  Thisehanire  wasnia«h»  p«is- 
ailde  by  the  ^enenisity  of  James  and  Persis  Smith,  in  re4*o);iiition  «»f 
whieh  this  d«*imrtment  of  the  university  has  sincN*  Inhmi  known  as 
Smith  Aeademv. 

Ihirin^  the  \ear  l>*7'.*-.'*<»  was  enn'ttnl,  by  jrift  of  the  lion.  Wayuian 
C'niw.  a  iMNiutifui  buihlin^  for  a  muMMini  <if  tim*  arts.  «*f»ntaininK  iils«> 
a  tin«*  hall  for  l«*4*tun*s  and  publie  exereis4*s,  at  a  e«n«t  of  ^l.'iA.dtHi,  on 
the  <Mirn«»r  of  Luras  phM*«*  and  Ninet«»«»nth  stn^^t. 

Still  another  ib*|iar1nM*nt  was  •*stablisli«H|  in  iss4i,  the  manual  tmin- 
inu  s4*liiHil,  and  a  building  en*4*t«H|  for  its  u.*m*s  at  the  (*«»rner  tif  Waah- 
in^ton  a\enuf  ami  Ki^htiHMith  stn*«*t.  Thi*  onlinamv  «*Htabliahintf 
thin  M*hiM»l  wa.H  j<dopt«H|  June  ('».  \^7\».  In  this  s4*h(M»l  instruetiun  is 
^i\en  in  iiiatlnMiuitieH.  dniwin^,  the  Kni^lish  bninehes  usually  taught 
in  th**  lii^h  si*h<MiN.  and  In  the  um*  of  tiNiN  for  working  in  winnI  an«l 
ir«»n.  Th«>*M*  wht»eh«Ni?»«*  nuiy  alsopursu«*  sueh  a  eoupM*  as  will«|iuilify 
th«*m  foradmis*«i<in  to  th<*  Polyt«M*linie  S4*h<M»l.  Kdwin  llarriiwm*  m<|.. 
on«*  of  ih<*  uni\«*n»it\  dirtN*ton%,  ^a\«*  th«*  building,  and  M«*Msn».  Samuel 
C*upple*kand  ttc»ttlieb<'on/«dman.  with  Mim«M-«»n  tri  but  ions  from  puMU^ 
apirit4*i|  eiiixiMis,  the  endowment  fumt  and  the  fumiahinic  of  tbeaboiHi 
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and  study  rooms.  The  ori^nal  building  Hoon  bceaine  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  school,  and  in  1H82,  chiefly  through  the  lilxirality  of 
Messrs.  Ralph  Sellew  and  G.  Conzeliiian  a  large  H<ldition  was  made, 
thus  doubling  its  capacity. 

In  June,  1885,  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  of  St.  ]^)uis,  authorized  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  univerKity  to  place  befon*  th<»  boanl  of  directors  a  plan  <»f 
action  for  the  establishment  of  a  sch<M)l  of  lM>tany,  as  follows: 

That  he  pi-oiwsed,  with  the  (•onrurren<'e  of  the  directors,  to  endow 
a  school  of  botany  as  a  <lepartment  of  Washington  Tnivei-sity,  bj' 
donation  of  improved  real  estate,  yi<»hling  over  3>5,00()  revenue,  and 
to  place  it  in  such  relatiim  with  the  hirgely  endowed  Missouri  Botan- 
ical Garden  an<l  ArlK>rt*tum  as  would  pnvctically  secuiv  their  b<*ftt 
uses  for  scientific  study  and  investigati<m  to  the  professor  and 
students  of  the  said  s<»h<H>l  of  botany  in  all  time  to  come. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  June  8,  1885,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  wen*  then^foix*  offered  in  grateful  accept an<»e  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  pn>])os^il: 

1.  That  a  Hchoi)!  of  lK)tany  be  established  as  a  special  department  of  Washing- 
ton University,  to  be  known  as  the  Henry  Sbaw  School  of  Botany. 

2.  That  a  profesHorsbip  of  botany  l>e  therein  establisbe^l.  to  be  known  as  the 
Engelmann  professorHhip. 

U.  That  Prof.  William  Trelease,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  be  invited  to 
fill  the  same:  his  duties  to  l)egin  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  academic  year, 
September  17. 

4.  That  said  sch(H)l  of  lx)taiiy  lie  placed  under  the  spt'cial  care  and  direction  of 
an  advisory  committee,  to  consist  of  five  meinlNTs,  of  whom  two  shall  l>e  members 
of  this  board,  and  two  shall  U^  A(*lect«Nl  outside  of  the  tM>ard.  the  chancellor  of  the 
university  Wing  a  member  ex  officio. 

This  n»|M)rt  was  ac<'eple<l  and  th«*  resolutions  unanimously  adopte<]. 
The  rei*onl  of  surh  a(*tion  was  then  submitted  to  Mr.  Shaw  and 
approve<l  by  him. 

Such  is,  very  briotly  state<l,  tin*  history  of  tho  origin  an<l  growth  of 
th«»  s<»veral  sch<M>ls  which  havi*  Immmi  organize<l  undor  tho  broad  an<l 
lilNM'al  chart «»r  4if  Washington  rniv<»i'sity.  Of  thos«»  departments 
whirh  may  pro|M»rly  Ik»  calletl  seron<lary  or  litting  s<*h<M)ls  th«'  seope 
of  this  paiNM' d<N's  not  allow  any  <*\t4Mi<lod  mention.  It  is  enough  to 
sjiv  that  Smith  Aeademv  offers  cours<»s  of  stutlv  and  su<*h  thon»ugh- 
ness  of  instriK^tion  as  enable  its  pupils  to  fit  suecessfully  for  any 
Ameriean  eolleg<*  or  iN>lyte<'hnic  s(*h<N)l;  that  tlie  manual  training 
s4*h(Md  is  able  to  train  its  Imjvs  to  a  g<MHl  knowl<M]geof  the  us<»  of  tools 
an<l  to  tit  them  for  the  iMilvtechnic  s4*h4M>l  of  the  univ«»rsitv,  an<l  bv  its 
somewliat  novel  featiin^s  to  <*ommend  itsi'lf  as  an  imiN>rtant  addition 
t4i  the  variety  of  instruction  now  at  the  eommand  of  the  Im>v  who  is 
willing  t4i  work:  and  that  .Mary  Instittite  affords  op|)ort unities 
une4|uale<l  in  th4»  Wt^t  for  general  4Miltun»  and  for  pn*parati4>n  for 
4H>llege,  if  such  a  course*  is  desiretl. 

The  prineiiml  4>r<lire<»tor4>f  each  4>f  the8<»  schools  is  held  responsible 
f<ir  its  HU<*ceH8  and  is  given  the  authority  and  indei>endence  which 
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HhoiiM  always  jro  with  HU«*h  n*8|>c)iihilii1ity.  IU*liiii<l  tfu^ni  all  ia  the 
MU|>|M>rt  of  th(*  univerHity,  moral  and  finaiH*tal.  The  <*<>uueetioii  la 
vhtm^  nioti^h  to  In*  of  MTvice;  th<*  iii<l<*|M»ii<h*iH*<*Hiifncu»nt  toirivemotii 
for  iiKlividiial  oiioruv  aiMi  a«*tivitv. 

OK<iAXIZATM>N   oK  THK   rNIVKRHlTY. 

TIh*  ^eiH*ral  int4'n*>itsof  tlio  iiiiivf*rHity  an*  in  th^*  handaof  thelMmnl 
of  diriM'tors.  T\u*\'  thnl  thi»  niMt^ssary  nif*aiLH  for  (*arr>'infiC«ni  the  work 
of  tlie  various  <leiNirtnH*nt8,  <h*t4*rmin4'  all  qiieationM  (*om*eniin|C  the 
(lia|iosition  and  niaint);<Mn<*nt  of  the  K<*tH*rai  fundn  and  endowmenta, 
fix  rates  of  tuition  an<l  salaries,  and  4*ontirni  or  rt*jecr  all  nominatums 
to  till  va«*:in<'ies  in  th«'  various  faculties  or  eor|>s  of  inKtruotora.  The 
pr<\sid4*nt  of  the  iMmnl  is  the  hea<i  of  the  univeraity  in  niattera  of 
finan<*e  and  liusineHs.  The  liimnl  filbt  ita  own  vaeanctc^.  The  chan- 
«*ellor.  <*I«H*t4*4l  hy  the  iMmrd  of  dinn'tora,  is  the  iMlueational  head  tif  the 
institution.  Tlie  ^n*ater  fmrt  of  his  time  is  pveii  to  the  intereata  of 
the  undergraduate*  de|mrtnient.  but  he  is  ex  oftleio  the  head  of  every 
de|Mirtni«*nt. 

Till'  <*«)ne|;e  and  the  |M>]yterhni<*  s4*h<Mil,  whieh  t(»i;et her  make  iipthe 
und«*ri:raduat«*  deiMirtment,  have  ea4*h  a  ih^an  Jis  4*hi4*f  exe4*utive  4i(n- 
4*t*r.  n«*\t  t«i  th«*  <'han4*4»llor,  as  als4i  has  the  law  s<*h(M>l.  The  a<*h4Mil  of 
laitany  and  th«*  s4*Ihm)1  of  tine  arts  an*  mana^4Hl  hy  4linH*t4ira. 

Th<*  university,  not  t«i  nH*nti(»n  now  the  s4M*4>n4lary  sc*h4N>la,  eompre- 
hends: 

I.  Th(*  rnfler^ra4luat4*  l>4'iMirtni4*nt,  in4*lu4ling  the  eoUeipe  and  the 
|M)lyt4*4*hnie  s(*h<MiK  \Vashin}^4m  avenue  and  Sevent4*enth  atreet. 

II.  ll«*nry  Shaw  S4*lnM>l  of  l(4>tany,  17lM  \Vashin)rt4m  avenue. 

III.  St.  I^iuis  S*)i<Md  of  Fine  Arts.  Lueas  pla4v  an4l  Nineteenth 
stn*4»t. 

IV.  >t.  I>Mli^  Uiw  .S*h<M>l,  1417  Lu4*ais  pIa4H*. 

Thi*H4*  d«*|Mirtni«*nt?«  will  1m*  dis4*UH.H4««|  I>ri4*fly  in  the  onler  mentioned 
alniM* 

I      rilK    rVI»KR4iRAlMATK   nKI'ARTMKNT. 

rl  I  Th>:  roi.i.KJi^:. 

Th* Il4*p*  was  the  finct  of  the  higher  «le|iartmenta  4>f  the  nniver- 

sity  t«i  ;rn»w  out  of  tin*  uvnu  nf  all— the  a4*a4lemy.  It  was  oricaniaed 
in  ]<»**,  and  its  sin^h*  (titir^^*  of  aiuily  hnl  t4i  the  4le|rre««  4>f  hiic4ielor 
of  artH  Thi«%di*un*4*.aN  has  pn*\iously  lN4*nsaid,  waa  Urat  <"onferrei| 
in  1^'''J  ufiiMi  a  elass  of  '»  youn^  m«*n.  Tin*  ili'laila  of  ita  maiia|{eiiieiil 
wen*  th«*n  und«*r  the  imme4liai«*  su|M*rvision  of  the  ehan<*ellor. 

In  1*^71  a  n*tristrar  was  ap|H»int4*«l  to  a«*t  as  the  n»pn*aentAtive  of  the 
4*han<-«*ll<>r  in  thi*  nianap*nient  of  the  eeille^e,  k4*ep  the  recorda  of 
M*holarship.  ft4v.  and  in  1h77  the*  oftii-v*  4>f  4l4*an  4>f  the  e«»lle|ee  faculty' 
was  (•n-at«*4l.  whi<*h  Hii|N*rH4M|4*4l  that  of  n*|riatrar  an4l  HomewhAt  braad* 
emnl  itM  iluiifs 
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In  1R80  n  cimrKo  of  study  l<*mliiiK  to  the  (lojrn»<»  t)f  barholor  of  phi- 
losophy was  offered  to  siudeiitw  of  the  college.  This  course  whs  sub- 
stAiitially  the  course  in  arts,  with  a  substitution  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry for  the  rt^quired  (ireek  of  the  hitter,  and  with  a  tendeiu*y 
toward  scientific  studies  during  the  hiter  years  of  the  <M»urse. 

For  admission  to  these  ccnirses  a  high  standanl  of  n'(|uireiihMit  has 
always  lK*en  maintaincHl,  as  may  l>eseen  from  the  f<»llowingstatenu»nt 
copied  from  a  published  circuhir  of  information: 

I.   FOH  THK  CorRHK   IN   ARTK. 

/.  ElementH  of  Efiglinh.—'Seiit  and  rea<lable  handwriting.  RXM»Uinj?,  punctua- 
tion, n%e  of  capitals,  proper  construction  of  »entenceH,  dearnc^ss  aiml  conciscnesH 
of  expression. 

3,  Arithmptir,  inclading  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

J,  Algebra,  including  e<iaation8  of  the  second  degree. 

4*  Elementnry,  plam\  and  miiUi  geometry. — Wentworth's  Geometry  or  its 
equivalent. 

/».  Ixttiii, — Qrammar.  4  books  of  C«»8ar,  7  orations  of  Cicero,  and  (J  liooks  of 
the  i9!Ineid  of  Virgil. 

a,  f/nvA\— Gooilwin  s  Qramuiar  and  Reader:  or  grammar.  4  l><x>ks  of  the 
Anabasis,  and  :{  books  of  the  Iliad. 

7.  Minh'ni  laiigudtji', — Either  French  or  German,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate; 
snch  facility  in  reading  prose  and  such  knowledge  of  the  grammar  as  can  lie 
acquired  in  one  year  of  careful  study  in  the  preparatory  scIkh)!. 

s.  History,— Of  the  United  States  and  of  England,  such  as  is  found  in  any  gen- 
eral history  intend<*d  for  the  ust*  of  high  schools;  of  Gn*ece  and  Rome,  such  as  is 
found  in  Pennells  or  Siuith*s  small  histories. 

II.    KoK  THK  CorilSK   IN   PhII.OM)|>II  Y . 

The  requirements  for  this  ct)urseare  the  same  as  for  tlie  c<mrri<»  in  arts,  except 
that  in  the  place  of  Greek,  the  candidate  is  to  l>e  examined  in  elementary  physics. 
The  old-fashiune<l  <\assification  into  maiiors.  juniors.  s4»phomor«*s.  ainl  freshm*  n  is 
emphiyed.  Much  of  the  work  is  retiuinnl,  but  certain  election  of  studies  is  possi 
ble,  with  the  advic«*  and  <  ons«*nt  of  the  faculty.  The  opiM>rtuniti('s  offered  in  the 
various  branches  of  study  will  U*  made  clear  \n  thf>  following  ({notations  from  a 
rei*ent  re|M>rt  of  tlu*  dean.  In  referring  to  th«»  two  cournes  the  numerals  1  and  11 
art*  uwmI,  n*siM*ctively.  for  th«*  courses  in  arts  and  philosophy. 

Ijttiit.  —The  study  of  L<'itin  is  ref|uire<1  in  both  courses  dur>ng  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  Portions  of  Livy  and  the  (mU*s  of  Horace  (M*cupy  the  freshman 
year:  Ticero  and  selectiimH  from  Juvenal.  Plan tus.  and  Terence,  the  sopliomore 
year,  t-tuch  cla^ns  nviting  four  times  a  week.  Latin  may.  however.  I>e  i>ursued  as 
an  elective  study  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  cour^\  and  for  several  years 
juniors  and  MMiiors  have  formed  classes  lor  more  advanivd  work  in  that  study. 

f/n*#A.  — Gre*»k  is  ni|uire<l  in  l.'ourse  I  during  thr«*e  terms,  or  until  the  middle  of 
the  sopho!jior«*  year.  It  is  then  an  eleciiv«»  study,  but  a  large  majority  in  every 
clasctcontina*  the  study  of  (vnM^k  until  the  en<i  of  the  year,  often  taking  the  alter- 
nati\e  ritudy  asau  extra:  and  a  iH>rtion  of  every  junior  and  senior  class  has.  of 
late  yean*,  taken  (ireek  with  much  apparent  interest  and  i»rofit.  The  Greek  his 
tohanx.  Homer,  Sophm-les,  vKM*hylus.  ami  the  great  prose  writern,  Isocratesand 
Demosthenes  are  studied  during  the  years  when  this  work  is  re<iuire<l.  the  coudh* 
lieing  varied  somewhat  year  by  year  Jis  may  se<*m  l»est. 

MinUrn  UtugiutgeH, — Sufficient  knowledge  of  either  <ierman  or  Fn»nch  to  remtl 
ordiimry  prose  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  is  re«|uired  of  all  camlitbites  for  admis- 
sion to  the  freshman  claos.    Three  exercises  a  week  in  French  are  given  daring 
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thf  fnMihman  yi^r  to  tlhwt*  who  |irt^*iite<l  Cffemuin  f«ir  ailiniMion.  and  the  ftatne  in 
Cl<*ruiaii  t'»  thttiit*  who  Wfiv  |in*|»ari*<l  in  Frciirh.  All  tak«*  ni>  Gennan  aioiinftt  the 
lH*ginninu  of  thn  *M»|ihoiii«'ri'  y«>ar  and  i*«»ntinn«*  it*^  Htudy  through  th«*  junior  yt*ar. 
wiih  thrt*»*  ••x«*r«'ii«i>^  a  wiM'k.  Th«*  n^idin^  of  French  authorx  is  alM»  iMHitinii«<«l 
with  two  recitation**  a  Wf«'k  from  th«*  )»**;:inninK  **^  the  Hophoinon*  year  until  tht* 
end  <»f'  the  rour^i**  in  (*onn**<'tioii  with  thi*  woric  in  hiMtorv.  I.«et*tureA  on  Ut*nuaii 
and  French  litfratun*  are  tciven  during  thi*  Mrond  t**nn  uf  janior  3*emr.  u|»on 
which  Htuileiit;*  are  eiauiin*'d  in  writing.  Th«*  aim  in  the  wt>rk  in  m«Mlt«rii  Ian 
l^u^i-n  iH  ill  to  I'liahlf  i»tudentM  at  in*'tdaation  X**  TrmX  **aMily  at  Hiuht  any  <inlinarv 
Ufriuan  *»r  French  work:  I'.M  to  instruct  th**in  in  the  hiitory  of  tht*  ri**e  and 
devel«ii»m«'nt  of  the  litermture  of  tlnnn*  lant;uafp*H.  ami  ',i\)  to  makeeaMy  theacipii- 
iiitii»n  of  a  H|ieakinK  ki)owle<lge«if  them  if  dt-itiriHl.  We  think  it  ftaf«*  to  Miy  that  in 
ICeiierat  the  n*i«ultit  art*  f  iitirely  tmtisfacti»ry. 

KittjIiMh.  -Six  Im-tiiri*'*  (»n  the  ••lemfittHof  t*thicM  are  ict^eii  to  th»*  frimhmfn  in  the 
drHt  tenii.  «if  which  they  an*  rti|uin'«l  to  inakf  cmrvfnl  almtrai'ti*  an  a  |iart  of  their 
work  in  Enifli^h  ix>m|io«iition.  DiirinK  the  remainder  of  the  frenhnian  year  tht* 
cUku  writer  on<*e  m  two  w<<<*kf»  a  c<iiii|MMition  «in  M>iue  nuhjii't  f»ii|{|nwte«l  by  a 
coarne  of  outline  lecturer*  on  £nKliKh  literature.  Writing  C4»m|ioi«itionii  ia  a  |iart 
of  th«*  n*<|nire4l  work  of  the  hr>it  tenii  Mi|*hi»more  year,  and  in  tht*  «e«  ond  term 
al»itr:ict.-«  are  n»  |uinil  of  l<-<*tur«n«  on  Fr^nt  h  literature.  Tlnnie  a*  Mracta  wnM-riti- 
cL«<4l  an  ex«'rciM*M  in  Kn^li^h  coiii|NiNitioii.  Thin  w<»rk  ih  ri*<|Uit«tl  of  U>th  (*«*ll**ice 
and  ]iolyt**«*hnic  i  la«M-H  thmuKh  the  tirHt  two  vwirH  of  th«*  cour^*.  The  i*o  It^* 
juni<>r-«  pamuf  th**  ntudy  of  rhetoric  and  early  KnicliMh  three  timen  a  week  dnnnic 
die  hp»t  tfriii.  and  writ*-  daring  the  yt<ar  thfm«•^  u|Mtn  Huhjects  H(«Mi;cti«d  l»y  tlif 
|irof«*^M>r  in  char^i*.  Th«*  M*iiior  cI.ik.-«  han  thn*ee\erciNeii  a  wtek  in  fin^li^h  lit«'r- 
atiir**  tt)rou)(hout  tht*  y«*ar.  Much  of  thin  work  c«iiiHii«tit  of  ntudiitt  of  author^  and 
|in*|ianiitc  and  r*'adiii(r  bi*fon*  the  c'a^n  critii|ii*^  u|Min  Huch  writfraor  )M*riiMN  na 
may  In*  Mtiidii*d  Th:**  wntt*n  w<irk  tak<*H  th«*  place  of  the  Uftnal  thfmi*  or  fi»rtiiaic 
wntiin;.  Th«*  frefttnnati  Jind  M»]»homorf  cla<vieH  art»  re({aire«l  to  take  Irwxmii  in  el«»- 
cution  we«*kly  duniiK  th«*  year.  Tht*  fxer-iM*  c<<nBij«tH  of  d4*i*lamation  and  readinic 
from  Ntandard  EiiKli'^h  authont. 

//iM/««rv.  Stimt*  liiMorical  work  i-  dotit*  hy  c\ery  claiw  an  a  |iart  of  the  miniretl 
Work  of  the  year.  .\  MikIv  i»f  the  <  'oiiMitutKin  of  the  l'nite<l  Staten  la  thi*  work  of 
the  fir«t  t**rin  <if  th**  freahm.-in  yi-ar  }>r«*<  tile*!  h\  a  tihort  coun<«(»f  let'ttiren  a|tnn 
fhf  circum**taiicen  attending  it;*  aduptii^n.  Tht*  M*cond  lialf  of  the  yt-mr  U  dt«Tt»t4Nl 
io  tht*  fttnily  of  fMiim*  ihtumI  in  th*-  hiMory  ««f  KiiKland  Tlie  Hoiihomttre  year  ia 
^VfU  to  th*ear;i««r  hi**tt*ry  uf  France,  with  l>«*th  Engl  iali  and  Fmich  text-book^ 
aiitl  with  !••«  tuit***  Tht*  «•  coiid  term  a  can-ful  litudy  i.<i  matle  of  that  |H»rioil  of 
Fn*nch  hi-^tory  fmm  th«*  ih-ath  tif  I^miii*  XIV  t4»  tht*  fall  of  Na]M»:e<i|i  t*oiiatant 
rt*ffr«'nt  f  i«*  iiia«l«*  to  •>riKiiial  autht»ritit-i*  •^t  far  aa  th**  mean*  at  haml  will  allow. 
Hryc**'«  llol\  Koiimn  Kini'irt'  i^  thr  Uiitk  u|Min  which  tht*  hiatorical  Ptatly  of  the 
tir«t  tt-nn  junior  y^'ar  :»  Iwm'^I  <  Uh**r  lHH*k<»  u|M>n  thi*  ituhjf*tt.  ia|a*<'ially  hand- 
Uiitk*  of  <ff«*nnan  hi»tory.  an*  i-<}tiMatitl\  in  n«**.  and  M^Im'tion*  frum  Ifne.  IV 
Sta*-1  «t  Ik*  t'.\Ilf.i.aKii«*  »rp  ff.id  in  tht*  onuinal  twici*  a  wt*«>k.  Tht*  m^*<ii:«1  term  u 
occu{tir«|  with  a  i  iMir*«'  of  «»ixt«'«'n  lt*cturt*a  u|Min  th«*  litA-ratiire  of  Fr«m*e.  with  fre> 
4|Ufrit  writtt*n  fxaiiiiDati'*ii«.  fol!oWf*«l  by  a  cour"«  4»f  ten  Itvturen  on  Eaatcfti 
Kur«>pi*.  Th*-  «'ni«>r*  «tud>  th**  tir**t  tt-rm  tht*  Hi  Klif*h  o*n«titnt  on.  and  aim.  ftft#r 
th«*  I  <iiii|iariti%c  ni«*th«»l.  thf  <  ••n«tituti«in«  an<l  K<*Vfmmt*nt«  of  tht*  chief  nationa 
of  Ktir«i|M-.  Twe.\f  !••«  turt-«  iin  tht*  t'«.|u«*nt^  *»f  international  law  and  a  revirw  of 
Kt'n«*r.ii  Knri>]«*.in  hi*t*'r\  f*>il«>w  TIm*  uork  of  thia  Vfar  iti  •  arri«*d  tin  with  tavth 
rt«-itatii'i:ii  and  N^turi^  Tht<  t«t]iiial  plan  ia  uv^l  h«i  much  an  |MMiilile  in  all  th# 
I -ol If  1^1*  work  III  hiMiiry  Th**  int*rt-«:  and  pnttit  of  tht*  Li^t'irical  Work  ia  much 
Bft%l«tr«|  by  the  i  ••imtant  iiti*<  tif  |.|i<'tit^r.i-  htc  -Ihlt**.  of  whit  h  ther*-  ar«  now  Ul  Oa» 
alniiit  .t/afei.  ct.ti«i«.tin^  of  \i<w«>>f  |i'a  •-•>  "f  h.^torii-al  int*  r*-«-t  anil  ftrYf-rml  htiB- 
dml  fint*  portr.(itA  «if  hi»ti>rii  at  •  liara-  Trr«      Ti.*  •<«•  ur**  iiMtl  ireely  at  all  af^f  i4 
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the  historical  work,  and  have  been  fonnil  of  real  an<1  permanent  valne  without  in 
the  least  lowerins:  the  dignity  of  the  worlc. 

Pfn'l<Mttphy.— Under  thinhead  may  be  included  the  recjuired  logic  of  the  second 
term  junior  year  and  the  required  metaphysics  and  ethics  of  the  first  term  senior 
year  with  recitations  and  lectures.  The  study  of  metHphysics  is  based  ui>on  the 
treatise  of  ex-President  Noah  Porter,  but  other  writers  are  dirtcusse<l  and  the 
modern  pliilosophical  systems  explnine<l.  The  instruction  is  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures and  recitations  and  discussions,  in  which  all  in  tlie  class  i>articipate.  Ethics 
is  taught  in  a  course  of  about  twenty  lectures  of  whi(*h  notes  inn  taken  and  upon 
which  written  examinations  are  held.  The  interest  in  this  work  manifested  by 
our  seniors,  year  by  year,  is  most  gratif>inK. 

Politictt!  ecnuumy,  as  a  required  study,  is  also  taught,  with  four  exercises  a  week 
the  second  term  senior  year.  In  this  work  a  textlxx>k  is  use<l  for  the  sake  of  con- 
Tenience,  but  all  systems  are  fully  and  frei^ly  discussed  upon  their  merits.  Con- 
stant reference  is  made  to  the  work  of  such  writers  as  Rogers,  Mill,  Carey,  Perry, 
Walker,  and  others  of  different  shades  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  lea<iing  princi- 
ples discussed.  In  short,  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  jiractical  turn  to  this  work, 
which  will  make  it  of  real  use  to  the  students  in  after  life,  as  well  as  a  method  of 
mental  discipline  while  in  college. 

PhynuUtHjif  and  anatomy.— A  conne  ot  eighteen  lectures  is  given  to  the  senior 
class  during  the  second  term.  Charts,  the  human  skeleton,  and  subjects  from  the 
dissecting  rotmi  are  studied  carefully,  and  a  practical  Ix^aring  given  to  the  whole 
work.     Writti'U  examinations  are  held  several  times  during  the  course. 

Mathnnatics. —Solid  geometry,  higher  algebra,  trigonometry  and  analytical 
geometry  are  retjuired  studies  in  \x>t\\  courses,  covering  two  years*  work.  Inte- 
gral and  differential  calculus  and  appli«Ml  mechanics  may  Im*  studied  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  and  there  are  always  s«»me  who  gc»  on  with  this  work.  In 
all  the  work  in  pun*  mathematics  no  distinction  is  made  iH'tWf'en  the  college  and 
the  polytechnic  classes,  both  receiving  their  instruction  from  the  siime  te^ichers 
and  usually  in  the  same  classics.  Mechanics  is  an  el(M*tive  study  in  lK)th  courses. 
Astronomy  is  retpiired  <luring  the  senior  yiiir.  first  term,  in  iKttli  courst^s.  In  this 
study  the  proft^ssor  in  charge  makes  ns«»  of  the  observatory  of  the  university  and 
of  the  astronomical  instrnments  now  available,  and  also,  for  puri)oses  of  illustra- 
tion, of  a  complete  set  of  photographic  repro<lucti(m8,  some  'MH)  in  numlier.  the 
pro|>erty  of  a  ineml'er  of  the  faculty,  to  be  nse<l  with  the  lantern,  and  made  in 
London  expressly  for  this  pur^ioee. 

Pliysics.  —The  study  of  physics  is  reijuireil  for  one  term  only  in  conrse  I,  viz, 
the  second  term  sophomore  year:  but  the  opjwrtunity  is  given  of  carrying  on  this 
work  a?*  an  eUnrtive  study  during  the  two  remaining  years  of  the  course.  Nearly 
all  stud(*nts  take  at  bast  one  term's  work  after  that  which  is  re<juire<l  is  finished, 
and  there  are  always  some  who  go  on  farther  still.  In  course  11  physirs  is  a 
nMjUinNl  study  during  the  frt*shman  y«'ar  and  the  first  term  sophomore  year,  run- 
ning imrallel  with  the  Greek  in  course*  I,  for  whi<-h  it  is  a  sulistitnte.  Its  study 
may  U»  rontinutHl.  however,  as  an  elective  throughout  the  course. 

1  'himistry  is  r(M|uire<l  the  ftrst  term  junior  year  in  courst*  i  and  the  whole  of  the 
s<i|>liomore  year  in  course  II.  It  may  also  be  pursmnl  as  an  elective  after  the 
re*|nir«-d  work  is  finish«Hl.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  seldom  d«M*s  any  student  who  has 
luid  ofii*  tiTm's  work  in  th<*oretical  chemistry  fail  to  take,  either  as  an  elwtive  <»r 
an  extra  study,  at  least  <ine  nmre  term  for  lalK)ratory  practice. 

Afiiu  raltHjy  and  if**tltMjy. — Lectures  and  re<*itations on  this  subject  lielong  to  the 
work  <»f  tht*  }>econd  term  junior  year  in  crmrse  I  and  to  the  MH'ond  term  s<iph(»more 
year  in  course  II.  these  classes  being  nnite<l  for  this  puriK)H<*  with  the  soph(»mores 
of  the  ])olyt4H*hnic  s<*h(x>l.  The  large  and  valuable  colU*ctions  of  the  de|mrtment 
of  mining  and  metallurgy  art*  at  thedis|Mi^al  of  the  class  in  this  work.  An  op|K)r- 
tunity  ia  alao  given  for  the  study  of  botany  and  xoology  to  such  as  desire  to  pursue 
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tli#—-  lir.in«-h«*«.  I*Jiry:«-ly  in-To.  -«•<!  far-liti«"i  for  pro*«*ntinn  of  tli«  m»  ■tn«lit-ii  hiiv#» 
n**»ult<Nl  frmii  th*-  n-«*«Mit  ••>>tuh«mliiiK*itt  (»f  the  Henry  Shaw  hk*h(M»l  tif  Botany. 

F^imttHitnniM.  Written  exaiuinAtiorm  arc  hel«1  in  nil  deiMirtnienti  of  ttncly. 
nf<n.il!y  a.-  often  jih  unre  a  month,  and  wntti-n  work  iHof  alniont  daily  oci*anvniie. 
K;  annua:  iii«  in  wiitinu:  are  r<*<|iiin*<l  ii]Hin  all  conriteii  of  l<H-fum  whra  thiK 
nieth'Ml  nf  inMrurtion  i«>  tniiilnyeil.  at  various  Hta^e^  of  eiirh  Cfmrar  and  at  itr> 
ciinipletititi.  Thor<>ii;;hiie<«M  an«li|iuility.  not  qnantity.  are  iiiHi^tcnl  a|M»n  by  all  tho 
uieniU  r*<  «'f  tht*  riiqio  **{  in**triif'tion  an  the  i-4w«ntial  thinpi. 

Snuinuii'j.  A  (  arefiil  (*«»nMitleration  of  tlie  aU^ve  Matenient.  which  aimn  to  tell 
n>*t  what  .t  \n  <lc«  raMe  toiht.  hnt  what  in  really  ilone  in  the  vnrioni  direct imi**  of 
the  wtifk.  will  «how  hi»w  lirmiil  i^  the  phm  an*!  how  varifw]  are  the  o|ipiirtQniti*-<i 
jriv**n  to  e\«-ry  ntudeiit  in  the  r«>!lej{e.     To  -.nni  up  Itriefly: 

I.  H*-  may  Mr.<)y  L:itin.  (treek.  an<l  nuitheniatUM  hy  many  |ienMini«.  t*%'i*n  ni»w. 
^UIlI»«■'«••«l  t'l  UMlieiinly  hranchert  fttu*li«*<l  in  a  otlleife— throuKhont  the  rN|air««l 
|*rn'**I.  f«.iy  two  \fari«.  and  then  «lr'*p  one  ttr  all  of  tb«*M»  and  turn  hin  att«*ntion  to 
phyMe*.  rh«'n»i'»try.  :in<1  ether  »MH<Mile«l  prai-tiral  ^tudi«•^.  or  to  litf-rarjr  work. 

'.'.  lie  max  (Nintinue  hid  i-laM^iral  Mndie*i  thr«»UKhout  the  four  yearn'  coom^.  tak- 
inu'  mathei..atir<*  irr  not.  aM  he  plniM'K.  ami  nvntinuinfc  the  Ktndy  of  Fmich  and 
(oTman  aN  >  thritiitfh  tip*  •M*iiior  ytar. 

:  \V)i.i'iie\er  of  th«*  aU'V*'  f*onr">o«  he  may  chocr*4*  to  purMie.  it  will  always* 
inrhnle  the  f^Midyof  nioihrn  hin^naire^.  hi>tory. modem  literatnre.and  imtiH*  work 
in  I 'hv •*!<■«.  fhemi«tr\.  m*'<*haniei(.  and  aKtrononiv. 

:.  H*'  rf  aliie  wh«-n  uradnatiHl  t«>  read  c*a*iily  and  with  pleannre  (i^nnan  and 
KreiH-h.  he  lijiM  laid  NUch  a  fonn«latii*n  in  hiHtnry.icfneral  literatnre.  and  tha*pruc- 
t.ral  "i-it  n«  •'^.  that  he  i«>  pre{»jire«l  after  t;rad nation  to  iu*Wt  int^UiK**ntly  hU  fntnre 
1  n«*  of  wiirk  f>r  Mii  .\.  anil  t<»  piii*>ue  ir  with  a  dei;rt-ef»f  r«atiHfa4*tion  and  a  pnm 
|ii'«-t  (if  »>U'  <'*'^'4  -vhi<-h  ctiuM  hanlty  lie  |Hi*»Hihle  without  Huch  preiiaration. 

1-  n>m  the  alii»ve  ««!atementa  it  will  ap|M'ar  that  the  faculty  of  the  coll«gv  r«*ieanl 
the  Work  of  that  de]Mirtinent  a<*  mi'4-Mvirily  preiuiratory  in  character:  that  th#  pur- 
suit of  etTtam  !«tuih«-4  i-«.  in  their  juiKnient.  «*M(c*ntial  in  onler  tliat  a  yonnic  man 
uiav  U>  triiU'  IiU*r.-iIlv  iilncatf^l:  that  nui-h  iitiidi««  are.  nevertlM^lew.  not  •xdnt*  re 

•  •  • 

anil  that  a  we!l-arn&ni:e<l  (-nmrulum  will  a^luiit  of  m  jadif*iou»  chi>icv  of  other 
atmhe-i  within  certain  (*ari»fiilly  def)n«*«l  liniit*»;  in  ahort.  that  the  work  of  thecol- 
leifi-  \H  titit  that  i»f  a  ]inife«^i4»tuil  iM*hoi>].  nor  nf  a  training;  iichool  for  apecialiMn:  iIa 
aim  i«  t.»  la\  a  hroa-l  .md  4**m*roo*i  foundation  upi>n  winch  <»ach  profcwalonal  and 
ik|to  rial  w«>rk  ma>  U*  lin<«etl.  Thtn.  we  an*  hure.iii  a  correct  ntatement  of  the  Tir«n« 
wh It'll  the  fa«-nlty  *tf  th*-  ndleKe  nf  the  uni%*eniity  have  held  a|M>n  thin  «Qbject  for 
y«.ir».  and  in  m  c  •rlatif  with  which  the  work  liaa  1  een  carrievl  on. 

Sui  h  1^  the  work  which  th**  colleKt*  of  \Vafihin;;ion  rnivemity  theatrxkk    TbtMv 
Hho  knou  U-^t  It**  «'haract«*r  and  whouin  comiuin*  it  hont-ntlyand  fairly  with  work 
of  like  I  hara*  ter  ilone  idwwhere  do  in  it  hef»itate  t«t  nay  tliat  conipnnMms  dhmI  ii«»i 
\^  f>ari^l.     The  t«*Miuion>  itf  t how*  who  ba%'e  ffitteil  them«elTeii  here  for  pnileii 
mu»  a!  or  «>tli«-r  work  in  active  life  will  fiii«itain  thin  a«iiertion. 

*  ••If. I  »  %iii.\ 

>ttMlt  iit*k  in*  .i«hiiitt«H|  t«>  the  <Ndt«*:;«*.  and  to  t|i«*  |Mdyt4*«*liliir  M*h(Md 
if  the\  •Ml  deHirf.  witlioiit  diMiiirtinn  of  Mvx.  Inclii«liii^  lli(K>ie  ^rriMlu- 
aleil  in  \^7*',  the  lir^t  >«'ar  wli«*n  «*«dh*i;«»  di»:;n*«»j*  w«ti»  |cnilit4Nl  U* 
^oini'ii.  '*  \»oiiieii  ha\e  rtM^*i\«N|  the  ilftfrtM*  i»f  A.  li.  ami  •!  that  iif 
r»  I'll  riier«-  are  nt*u,  OetidHT.  I '*'•«».  14  \uiiii;;  «ioiiM*ti  in  tht»  I  rid- 
le;.'!-  •  la^^-*  The  la\^  «MdMMd.  it  iiia\  Im*  Hjii«|  in  |i.*iH,Mn^.  in  Aim  iip«*ti 
til  UiMi  M'\*'H  alike.  1  uiinian  liii\in;:  taken  tli«*«l«*;;n*«*  of  LL.  K.  in  tht* 
chiM*  nf  \^7\       No  e%iU  liii\e  «*«ini«*  fnmi  thi»%  |M»licy.     Tin*  iuqhI  of  thr 
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8t'iident-8  live  in  their  own  homes,  and  there  are  no  dormitories,  ao  that 
any  influen(.*e8  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  women  in  tlie 
claHses  are  good  ones. 

(2)  The  PoLYTKCHNir  Schcku.. 

From  the  very  U^ginnin^  the  plan  of  Washington  rnivei-sMy  in- 
cludiMl  coursers  in  pnre  an<l  applied  scien(»e.  As  has  Ikhmi  states! 
already,  the  name  "  imlytechnic  bnilding'"  was  given  to  the  structuit) 
erected  in  1858-50,  and  the  branch  of  the  univei'sity  to  Im»  establisluHl 
then*  was  to  be  called  the  O'FalUm  Polytechni<*  Institut«\  in  honor  of 
John  O'FaUon,  erne  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  friends  of  the  insti- 
tntion.  Special  classes  for  scientific  instru(*(ion  wen»  organized  from 
time  to  time,  but  no  systematic  plan  was  adopte<l  until  18i;'j,  when 
professicmal  conrses  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  and  in(*hem- 
istry  wen*  organized. 

This  was  foHowed  in  1870  by  an  ext'Cnsion  of  the  coui*s<»s  from  three 
to  fonr  years  l)efore  the  granting  of  professional  degi*ees.  Then  came, 
in  1871,  the  establishment  of  the  conrse  in  mining  and  nu^tallnrgy, 
and  in  188ri  the  complete  separation  of  the  civil  and  mechanical  engi- 
ne4»ring  courses,  the  name  of  the  latter  iH'ing  at  the  same  time 
changed  to  dynamic  engineering.  In  1885  the  lime  nee<h»<l  to  com- 
plete pn)fessional  (*ourses  and  obtain  professional  degrees  whs  ex- 
tended to  five  yeai-s,  althougli  until  188!»  the  <legnH\s  of  bachelor  of 
engine<*ring  and  lMU*helor  of  chemistry  were  granted  at  the  en<l  of  the 
fourth  year.  This  was  dime  in  justice  to  those*  who  had  In^gun  pro- 
f(*ssional  cours4»s  with  the  exiHM'tation  of  a  diploma  at  the  en<l  <if  a 
four  y«»ai*s'  eoui'se.  No  professional  <legre(»  is  now  granl<»d  until  th<» 
(•ours<»  of  i\\i^  years  has  been  eouipletinl  in  a  sjitisfaetory  nianuer. 

Th(»  requireuKMits  for  aduiission  an*  high  au<l  are  rigidly  iusisted 
ujMJn.     The  f<illowiug  s!att*uient  will  show  their  g<*n<»ral  character: 

Kh  iiHufs  of  AT// ////.s7/. —Neat  and  readabh*  handwriting,  spelling, 
puu(*tuatiou,  use  of  <*apitals,  pro|N*r  const ructiou  of  sentt»nees,  clear- 
ness aud  cou<*iseness  of  expression. 

Artf)init  fif\  including  the  uietric  syst<Mn  of  weights  and   nieasun^s. 

Ahjfhni,  in(*luding  equations  <if  tin*  s«*con<l  d<»gree. 

Hit  nt«  nftiri/  jtlnn*  tintl  solltl  [j*  mm  tnj, — WentwortlTs  (fconu^try  or 
its  (Mpiivalent. 

hnn/fnnjts.  'I'wo  of  theM»  .*J  languages,  as  nu4y  Im»  pref«»rnMl:  (I) 
Latin  grammar  and  •(  lMM>ks  of  C'a*s«ir;  (2)  FrtMich  gramuiar  aud 
reader:  (:»)  Iternuin  grauuuar  and  ivader. 

Ilisfnnj.  -i  )f  the  Tnite^l  States  and  of  England,  such  as  is  fouml  in 
any  general  hi.st<iry  intended  for  the  us4»  of  high  s<*Ihm»Is. 

PhysirnI  ijt  ^Hjrnphij. 

KU  ttt0  nhinj  jthysirs, — liageV  I*hysi«'s  or  some  siuiilar  work. 

Ihntrimj. — (a)  The  ability  to  nuike  a  free-hand  sketcli  iu  oul Hue  of 
siuiph*  olijects;  (/>)  A  knowhilgc  of  !ht»  use  of  UMM*hani(*al  <lra>\ing 
instruments  and  of  the  elements  of  giHimetrical  drawing. 
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TIm*  work  of  lli#*  frfH«hiiiaii  aii<I  »i»phoiiion»  yrars  in  p*ri<»nil  in  fhar- 
H*'U^r  hihI  iii1«*ii<I«Nl  Ut  Im*  h  |>r«'|Minttioii  for  th«*  | >n»f «*HHioiuil  otiurHet* 
wliii'li  folloH  'riiin  |>r«*|Mirator\  work  i?%,  at?*  far  an  |MiHsit»l<*.  (*iirrie«l 
«»n  in  i*oniHM*tioii  hmIi  i*o1I«*i;4*  f*laj«M**«.  In  iiiathfinatirH,  m<Mlern  Ian- 
^iia(;«*f>«.  and  all  nork  in  Kii^IihIi  and  )imt4)r>'th«*  <*i»ll<'^«*  and  |M)lyti*<*h- 
ni<*  •a*|iiM»l  rlaMM'M  art*  nnitf^I,  or  at  any  rat4«  purMUt*  the  sanit*  Htudi«*H 
undi*r  th«*  ^ann*  inMrufton*. 

What  ha^  lH*4*n  Htat4*4l  alMivi*,  tlH*refons  as  to  college  work  in  th<»*«« 
hranrhi*^  during  tin*  fn*rihinan  and  Ho|»honi(>r»*  yoarM  in  trn«*  of  that  in 
lh<*  iH»lyt«H*hni«*  mdiiiol. 

Till*  r«*;;nlar  i*ourM*Hof  Hiudy  and  inntrtirtion  in  thin  deiMirtnn*nt  art* 
<•  in  niinilM'r,  \  i/.: 

I     A  ronrw*  in  rivil  i*n;;iniM*rin^. 

J    A  (-ouDM*  in  dynaniir  cntrintM^rin;;. 

:i.    A  ronrw  in  rhfiiiiHtrv. 

t     A  ronna*  in  niininu  and  ni«*talhir}ry. 

TIh'^*  an»roMrM*H  h*jidiii^  toth«*i*orrf*H|NindinK  pr<>f«>Hsional  dt»^nN»fi. 
|h*««i«U«H  thfM*  ha\«*  r«H*<*ntly  Immmi  «*^tat>liHhe«l  tlu*  foUo>»inK- 

•*».    A  ut*nt*ral  I'ourM*  in  .si*i«*nrt*  and  lit4*ratun*. 

••.  A  riMiiTM*  «*\t4*iidinK  iido  H|N.M*ial  htndi(*H  and  inv«*sti^ationH  in 
piirt*  aiMl  appli(*«l  M*i<Mi(*«*. 

'I*h4*M*  an*  inti*iid«Hl  for  nnrli  Mnd<*nts  an  winh  t4>  pnmni*  ^ent*ml  M'i- 
«*iititir<'ourH4*M.  and  who  do  not  int4*nil  to  tMH*onnM»nKiinH*rHor(*heniiMfi, 
and  li*ad.  n*f«|N*4*ti\4*ly,  to  thi*  d«*^n*4*Hof  lm<*h<dor  of  H<*i(*in*<*  and  uinsttT 
of  M*i«»n<*f. 

Till*  ronnM*  in  i*i\  il  i*n;;iinN*rinK  in(*liidi*M  all  thoM*  Hubj<*i*tN  whiHi  an* 
tan^ht  in  tin*  In*hI  ti*rhnii*al  fM*hiNilH,  Htn*h  an  to|Mi};raphi(*al  Hurvt«yinj;; 
till*  itM'atioii  and  roiiMrnrtion  of  railways;  fonndation,  and  all  kiitd^ 
of  l>rid^«*H  an«l  ro«»f!*.  difM*iis.H«il  aiuilytii*ally  and  practically;  the  i*t»n- 
f»triirti«iii  of  ^irtl<*n«.  ari*hi*>.  i*oliiiiinH,  and  tn*Hth*H;  tin*  .ntriMiinh  ami 
i*la<«liriiy  of  iiiati*rijiK;  tin*  i*onstriii'tion  of  n*Hi*rvoirsaiid  wati^rworkH: 
till'  tlou  of  water  in  natural  and  artificial  <*haiiiM*lM;  improvonirnt  of 
ri\i*rH  aihl  liarlMin«;  tin*  (*«»iiMriii'tion  of  Mn^Ms  ami  hi^hwayn. 

S|M*cial  jittciition  |H  pai«l  i«»  li\tlniiilii**%.  wat4*r  snpply,  ami  w*m*erai:«\ 
to  ri\i*r  li\draiilit*H  in  |»artii*iilar.  and  to  river  inipn»veinonta.  Tht* 
nitiiatiiMi  i»f  tin*  m*IiooI  ii|Min  tin*  liank  of  a  ^reat  river  ma  ken  such 
htiidicH  i*H|M*ctally  |N*rtini*nt  ami  \jiluable. 

In  tilt*  <*<»iinM*  111  dynaniir  fn;;ini*erin^  are  ean*fully  tanjcht  the  prtn- 
i*ipli*H  of  iiif«*hani>iii,  tin*  <Ii*tjiiU  of  iiiat*him*.H,  and  niethodnnf  trauf^- 
nititin^  i*m*r^\ ;  Mcaiii  aiitl  ^a*%  i*n^ini*9«  of  varion?%  ty|M^;  fiinuir«*s< 
and  till*  tlii*or\  and  actual  n**%iili^  of  i*oiiiliiiMion;  water  wheehi  aiMl 
pii»|M'llcrH;  ^indniilK  and  fan^;  piiinp^  aii«l  lioiM.n;  elei*trie  dyiiaiii««« 
and  iiioton«.  •*U*i'tr«Ml\  iijiiiiich  ami  tlicrni(M|\  naiiiii'>. 

The  aim  of  the  roiirM*  is  t«i  ground  the  Mmlcnt  thon»U|rtily  In  the 
iiiathctiiaiit\'il  ami  ph\*»ical  •M*i<'m-«*<*  ^hich  iiiiilerlii*  the  prM4*tice  of  ht» 
profi*«^Hion.  to  train  him   in  appl>iiiu  thin  kno\«hN|;;i>  lo  the  aollttkNl 
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of  typical  iMigineorin^  problems,  and  to  acquaint  him  as  far  as  pos- 
sible witli  the  results  of  experience  as  emlHxlie<l  in  the  l)est  mo<lern 
practice. 

For  the  s[>ecial  uses  of  thes«»  two  departments  of  engin<*erin^  work 
the  university  has  2  testing  machines,  one  working;  up  to  1(»,(HK> 
IMUinds  and  the  other  to  1(K),(KJ0  {MUinds,  lM)th  adapted  to  testing  nmti'- 
rials  in  tension,  comprt^ssion,  and  (*n>ss-breaking.  I'he  larger  nm(*hine 
has  been  purchased  for  the  special  use  of  the  students  in  the  fifth 
year  in  connection  with  their  studies  on  the  constitution  and  strength 
of  engineering  materials  of  all  kinds.  A  considerable  amount  of  com- 
mensal work  is  done  on  these  machines,  a  small  fee  being  charg^nl, 
wliich  goes  toward  paying  the  exi>enst?s  of  the  testing  lalniratory.  In 
addition  to  these  commercial  tests  series  of  tests  are  nmde  <m  nmny 
kinds  of  materials  and  for  various  purj^ses,  such  as  the  following: 
(1)  tests  of  W(hkI  and  ii*on  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  theoretical  for- 
mulas in  tension,  shearing,  compression,  and  cross-breaking;  (2)  test^ 
to  determine  the  ultimate  strength,  mo<lulus  of  elasticity,  elastic  limit, 
elongation,  contra<*tion,  and  resilience  of  various  kinds  of  materials; 
(.'J)  time  tests  on  wcxhI  to  determine  the  eflfec»t  of  a  continuous  loml; 
(4)  tests  of  cast  ii*on  of  various  mixtures  to  determine  the  influence  of 
com|M>sition  on  the  ultinmte  strength. 

In  addition  to  the  alM>ve  the  lalM)rat4)ry  contains  a  latest  improved 
Fairbanks  cement-testing  nim*hine,  which  is  used  for  testing  diffen»nt 
kinds  of  hydraulic  cement  under  varying  conditions.  There  are  also 
in  the  IalM)nitory  all  the  nmchinery  nec<»ssary  for  shaping  siM^cimens 
in  w<nh1  or  metaK  and  a  snmll  engine  which  supplies  all  the  nec<^ssary 
motive  |K)Wer. 

The  aim  of  tlit*  coui>w»  in  mining  engineering  is  to  give  a  thorough 
knowUnlge  of  the  tlu*orv  and  practict*  of  those  ofN'rations  in  mining 
and  metalhirgy  which  play  such  an  im|N>rtant  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resourc«»s  of  our  <*ountry. 

It  is  evid«»nt  that  few,  if  any,  plac(»s  in  the  t'ountry  possess  so 
many  and  so  great  a<lvantages  for  the  succi^ssful  working  of  such  a 
d(*partmont  as  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  a  great  and  growing  commer<*ial 
and  manufacturing  renter,  in  thi*  midst  of  and  within  easy  a<*cess  of 
n<*arly  all  varieties  (»f  mining  and  metallurgical  oiK*rati<ms. 

TIh»  plan  of  instru(*tion  iufUnles  lectun»s  and  recitations  on  various 
^ul)j«»<'ts  iM*rtaining  to  the  coui-se;  practical  work  in  the  phy.sical, 
<'li<*micaU  and  metallurgical  lal)oratories;  field  work  in  g(H>logy,  etc., 
projiM'ts,  (estimates,  and  plans  for  the  establishment  of  mines  and 
m<-tallurgi<*al  works;  examination  of,  and  reiMirtson,  mines  and  manu- 
fa<*t urini:  fstablishnient.H. 

The  <*olhH*tions  for  illustraticm  an»  large,  an<l  the  assay  lal)oratorios 
an»  (*onipl('tely  furnislM*^!  with  everything  ne<*essary  for  practical 
wt>rk  in  the  as.siiv  of  on»s  of  the  various  metals.     The  situation  of 
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TIm*  work  of  ihr  fn'shiiiaii  aii<l  Miplioiiion*  y<*ars  ih  f^^iieral  in  rhar- 
artor  ainl  iiit«*n(l«Hl  t4»  In»  a  |»r<*|Miratioii  for  t)i«*  pnifi'SHional  cNMirMti 
uliii'li  follou.  ThJN  pr«*|uiratorv  work  is.  as  far  as  |NiHMihl<»,  rarri^l 
oil  ill  <>ofiiiiM'iioii  \%itli  i*oli4*p*  clasM's.  In  iiiath<*iiiatii*s,  iiKMlorii  laii- 
^iia^fs.  and  all  work  in  Kn^^lish  aii<l  history  the  <*oll<»;r<»  anti  |N)lyt4M*h- 
iii<'  m'ImniI  rlasM's  an*  iiiiitinK  or  at  any  rat<'  pursue  the*  sanit*  studies 
iind«*r  th<*  miiim*  instriirtors. 

Wlial  has  1hm»ii  statiMl  alMivo,  thfrefon*,  as  {a  colleuo  work  in  thoM» 
braiit'lii's  during  tin*  fn*s)iiiiaii  and  sophoinorf*  y<*ars  is  trnt*  (»f  that  in 
th«*  |M>lyt4*<*]ini(*  si*Ii(h»1. 

TIm*  n*};uhiri*oiinM»s  of  study  and  iiistruHion  in  thin  doimrtUHMit  an* 
«'•  ill  iiiiinlN*r,  vi/.: 

I.    A  (MiiiriM*  ill  civil  <MiuiiMN*riii^. 

J.   A  iMMinw  in  dynami«*  i»iiiriiMH»rin;r. 

'I   A  i*ours<»  in  fhiMiiistrv. 

t.   A  roiirsi*  in  iiiiniiii;  and  iiit'talliirKy. 

ThoM*  anM»«Hina's  leading  toth«M*tirn»siMin<linK  pnifvssioiial  d«»;m*«*s. 
I*M*sidi*s  thcs4*  ha\«*  nH*i*iitly  Imm*ii  cstaldishcHl  the  follo>»in^: 

.*».    A  ;rciH*ral  inhii-m*  in  M*ii*ii<*4*  and  lit4»ratiin*. 

•  '.  A  i*«»iii-s«*  cxtt'iidiii;;  into  s|N.N*ial  studies  and  invest ipitioiin  in 
pun*  aiul  applitMl  M*it*n<*«*. 

These  an*  iiit4*iided  ft>r  siii*h  students  as  wish  to  piirsiie  ;;enenil  s«*i- 
«*ntitiei*oiii>M*s.  and  %%hodo  not  intend  to  lNH*onieenKin(*<*rsor  eheiiiists. 
and  h*ad.  res|Ni*ti\«*ly,  to  the  de;;nM»sof  liaehelor  of  M*ieni*e  and  niaiit4*r 
of  M*ieliee. 

'I*li«*  eoiitM*  in  ei\  il  en;;iiit*4*rinK  in<*ludes  all  th<»s«*  siitgefts  >»  hieli  an* 
tau;rht  in  the  lN*st  teehniea!  s^'hiNils,  sueli  as  to|Mi;rra|>hieal  surveying; 
the  !<M'aition  and  <*<»nstriietion  of  railways;  foundation,  and  all  kinds 
of  l»ritlp**%  and  ro«»fs.  diHi*iisvi*d  aiialytieally  and  pra4*lieall\  :  the  ei»n- 
slrufiioii  t»f  ;;irilers,  il  relies,  eol  11  ill  lis,  and  tn*stl«*s;  the  stn*ii;;th  and 
elaHijejiv  i»f  materials;  the  e«ins!riietioii  of  n*s«*rvoirs  and  waterworks: 
th«*  Mo\%  of  water  in  natural  an«l  artitieial  ehannels;  iiiipni\«*iiient  of 
ri\«*rs  and  harlNirs;  the  eoiiMriielion  of  stn«4»ts  and  hi;;hways. 

S|M*eial  a(l«*ntioii  ih  |Miid  to  lixdraulien,  wat4*r  supply,  an«l  se>»era;;«*, 
to  ri\er  h\draulie?%  in  |iarti<*iilar.  and  to  river  iinpn>\enit*iitA.  The 
situation  (»f  the  si*h<M»l  ii|»on  the  liank  of  a  ^n*Ht  river  niakt^s  sueh 
studies  e?%|M*i*ially  |N*rtiiieiit  and  \alual)le. 

In  the  i*ours«*  in  ilynatiiie  «'n;^in«*«*riii^  an*ean*fiilly  taii;;ht  the  priii- 
<*ipleH  i»f  iiH*4*hanisni.  the  details  i»f  niaehi ties,  and  ini*tliiMis  of  trati*« 
inittin^  eiM*r^\  ;  s!4*aiii  and  ^as  «*n^in«*s  of  \arious  ty|M»s;  fiirnai*«**», 
and  till*  thiHiry  an«l  aetiuil  n*siills  of  eoniluistion;  water  wIi«m*U  aikI 
pi-o|M*lli*rs;  wiiidiiiills  ami  faiin;  puiii|»s  and  hoists;  ehs'trie  dynaint*-* 
ati«l  motors;  «*Ui*lnHl\  iiaiiiieH  and  lheriiio«lviiainies. 

The  aim  of  the  eoiirM*  is  to  ^nuiml  the  student  thomu^hly  in  the 
maitii'iiiatieal  aii«l  physieal  •M*i«-iie«*H  whi«*h  iintlerlie  the  pra4*ti«t*  of  liis 
pn>fe«»<%iiin.  iti  train  him  in  appl>iiu!  thi^  kno^h*«l;!e  t«i  the  s«iliitit»n 
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of  typical  onginoeriii^  problems,  and  to  acquaint  him  as  far  as  pos- 
sible witli  the  results  of  experience  as  emlKKlie<l  in  the  lK3st  mo<lern 
practice. 

For  the  special  uses  of  these  two  <lepartments  of  engineering?  work 
the  university  has  i*  testing  machines,  one  working  up  to  lo,(HK> 
I)ounds  and  the  other  to  I()0,(KJO  ^Miunds,  lM)th  adapted  to  testing  nmte- 
rials  in  tension,  compression,  and  cross-breaking.  I'he  larger  nmchine 
has  been  purchase<l  for  the  special  use  of  the  students  in  thi*  fifth 
year  in  connection  with  their  studies  on  the  constitution  and  strength 
of  engineering  materials  of  all  kinds.  A  <*onsiderable  amount  of  c(»m- 
mer(*ial  work  is  done  on  thesi»  nmchines,  a  small  fee  being  <*harg<Hl, 
which  goes  toward  paying  the  exi)enses  of  the  testing  lalK»nitory.  In 
addition  to  these  commercial  tests  series  of  tests  an-^  made  on  many 
kinds  of  nmterials  and  for  various  puri)oses,  sucli  as  the  following: 
(1)  tests  of  wiHxl  and  in)n  t^)  prove  the  truth  of  the  theoretical  for- 
mulas in  tension,  shearing,  compn^ssion,  and  cross-breaking;  (2)  test^ 
to  determine  the  ultinmte  strength,  mo<hilus  of  elasticity,  elastic  limit, 
elongation,  contra<*tion,  and  resilience  of  various  kinds  of  materials; 
(.*{)  time  tests  on  wchhI  to  determine  the  eflfec*t  of  a  continuous  load; 
(4)  tests  of  cast  inin  of  various  mixtures  to  determine  the  influence  of 
comiMisition  <m  the  ultimate  strength. 

In  addition  to  the  alM»ve  the  lal>oratory  contains  a  latest  improved 
FairlMinks  cement-testing  machine,  which  is  used  for  testing  different 
kinds  of  hydntulic  cement  under  varying  conditions.  There  are  also 
in  the  lalMinitory  all  the  nm<*hinery  necessary  for  shaping  siH»cimens 
in  wou<l  or  metal,  and  a  small  engine  which  supplies  all  the  necessary 
motive  iK)wer. 

The  aim  of  the  course*  in  mining  engineering  is  to  give  a  thorough 
knowlinlge  of  the  th(*ory  and  practice  of  those  oiM»rations  in  mining 
and  metallurgy  which  play  such  an  im|M)rtant  part  in  th<'  deveh>p- 
ment  of  th<»  n»sourcM»s  <»f  our  country. 

it  is  evident  that  few,  if  any,  plares  in  the  rountry  iN>ssess  so 
nmny  an<l  so  great  atlvantages  for  the  successful  working  of  such  a 
dispart ment  as  the  <Mty  of  St.  Louis,  a  great  and  growing  commensal 
and  nianufa<*turing  renter,  in  the  midst  of  and  within  easy  a<*ce.ss  of 
nearly  all  varieties  of  mining  and  metallurgical  ofM^rations. 

Tin*  plan  of  instru<*tion  includes  lectun»s  and  n»citations  on  various 
subjiM*t.>  fM^rtaining  to  the  coui*se;  pntctical  work  in  the  physical, 
cliemiraK  and  metallurgical  lal)oratories;  field  work  in  geology,  etc., 
pnijert.s,  ostinuites,  and  plans  f(»r  the  establishment  of  mines  and 
metallurgical  works;  examination  of,  and  reiM>rtson,  mines  and  nmnu- 
fa<*t  urinu  <*stablishment.s. 

Tin*  (*oll<M*tions  for  illustration  an*  large,  jind  the  a.nsay  lal)oratori<*s 
are  eompletely  furni.sht*^!  with  everything  necessary  for  practi<*al 
w<»rk  in  the  a.ss4iv  of  ores  of  the  various  metals.     The  situation  of 
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SI.  l^iiii.H  is  sxu'h  as  to  afTonl  i»X4M*i>tioiiHlly  tlm*  (»p|NirtiinitieH  for 
\isitH  ti»  iiiiiM*H  ainl  Miifltiii^  and  iiiaiiiifai'tunii^  estHhlmhim^ntH. 

Ihiriii;:  tin*  lasl  two  ypat*sa  iiM*talliirKi<*2tl  tuiW  <*<iiiiie<*ltHl  with  tliiH 
<l«*|mrtiiiiMil  has  Im««*ii  in  Mii*<fH.Hfiil  o|M*ratioii.  Thin  mill  in  tiH«*<l  for 
III**  Hjiiiipliii^  f»f  un*s  aiul  iiiiiifnil  HiiliHtaii<*4*H,  tht*  t4*Mtiii|;  of  ttrvn,  <*l<*., 
oi*  a  iMniiiiM*ri'ial  M-aU*  liy  any  pro<M»?*s  of  tn^atnH^it,  wholht*r  for  itm- 
i*t*niration  or  rxtnuMion,  an«l  for  N^ntin^  by  i>rH4*ti(*Hl  trialn  of  all 
kintis  of  uiiiiin;;  and  niHalliirKi<*al  nni«-hinery.  It  iNinHtitut^^  a  <Nini- 
pli*t«*  working;  laUiratory  on  a  i*oninien'ial  ImihIh  wli<*n»  the  Htiid«*utA 
in  mining  and  niHalhiruy.  iind««r  th<*  din*<*tion  of  Hkillinl  and  ox|m*- 
ri«*n(*4N|  insirurtors.  an*  nM}nin^l  to  tak«*  a  full  practical  <*«MirM* 
during  tin*  fifth  yi*ar. 

In  till*  i*onrs«*  in  rlioniistry  all  facilitirM  an*  ofrcn*<l  for  piinin^  n 
thonMi;;h  kiiowh^l*;!*  in  iMith  tin*  orpinic  and  inorganic  hmnclu^.  In 
p*iii*raK  tht*  '!*in»iN*an  plan  of  instriirtion  has  lN*4»n  atlopti**!,  and 
stutl(*ntH  of  highest  pmfiricncy  art*  ^nwluattNL 

Thi*  student  «*nt4*rs  th«*  «|iialitativi*  lalionittiry  after  havin^r  attcn<ltf<l 
tilt*  ltH*tun*H  on  ^<*iit*ni1  tir  tht*«in*tiral  chcMnintry,  illustrat^Hl  hy  c\|MTi- 
nifiitH.  Tht*  t*ours4*  tii  analysis  has  Iie4*n  arnin^^Nl  to  cowr  as  wide 
a  ii«*lil  as  possildt*.  Fls|NM*ial  sirt*ss  is  plac<*t|  u|Min  the  analysis  tif 
iiiiiit*rals  aiitl  tht*  priMlucts  of  chemical  t4*4*hntih»};y.  The  stinlcnt  in 
fliciiiistry  is  also  rf*4|uin*tl  to  familiarir^*  himm*lf  with  the  prin<*ipU^tif 
ph\*»it*?«  ami  t«i  attt*nd  Ie4*tures  antl  prac'tical  e\en*is«*H  in  minenihiiry. 
litlHil«»Ky.  anti  hlowpipin^. 

|jirt;t*  aiitl  s|Nieitiiir«  lalMirati»ries  afTonl  ample  wt»rkini;  nNiiii  ft»r  a 
lar;;t*  iiiimlN*r  <»f  stutlents.  Tlit*ir  ex(*ellent  vcntilatittn  ami  th«»ir 
i*i»mph*tenfM«  «if  outfit  ofTt*r  nin*  intluc«*iiieiits  tti  thtiM*  tlt>Hiriiii;  tti 
niakt*  a  s|Mt*ial  Mu<ly  tif  clienii<*al  S4*it*nc4».  The  text-lMsiks  in  use  an* 
till*  Htaiidanl  oiit**«.  .\f*et*H.H  tt»  the  litenitiin*  tif  the  S4*ieni*4*  as  it  is 
finlNMii«H|  ill  till*  tiri^inal  memoirs  in  the  varitius  chemical  jtiunials 
i*%  afTtmle^l  tlinMi;;li  an  f\tensi\e  <-ht*mical  library. 

VACATIti.N    WoKK. 

This  i.s  iiiatlt*a  s|MH*ial  aiitlan  im|Mirtant  ft*atun*  of  the  tniinini^triven 
b\  till*  iNilvttfhnit*  M-hisd  tif  Washin^ctoii  I'liiversitv. 

K\t*r\  sttidi'nt  i*«  n*t|iiinH|  tliirin^  the  vai*atitinH  ftilhiwini;  the  fnmh- 
maii  aiitl  ^»pliomon*  \t*ars  tti  pn*|ian*  n*|Mirts  u|s*n  some  stibje<*li« 
ax««ii!iittl  bv  tilt*  fa<'ult\. 

Siir\eyin;;  1*%  taii^ht  tti  all  |N>lyttH*hnics«iphtimtin*s.  They  learn  the 
ii*M*  of  Hiir\t*\inL'  instruments  of  all  kimls.  ttii;i*t her  with  the  laleat 
tifM  prat-titf  in  lanti  anil  tt»|ioL'rapliical  surveying,  thi  the  lat  of 
.liitif  ihf  t'LiHH  ;;tH**»  into  the  fit*|t|  fur  four  w«*4>ks  aiitl  niak<*s  ext4*ntle<t 
land  ami  to|Ni;;niphit*al  *»iirveys.  This  work  int'lutlestheineasuivmeiit 
of  a  bji*M>  liiit*;  «*4*le«-tiii;;  tlit*Htatif»nsantl  iiM*asiirin)(  the  ani;U«t»of  anyi^- 
tt'in  of  rriaii^rulattttii ;  ttit-  f|eti*rminatioii  of  the  elevat it ms  of  a  Meriei^ 
tif  lM*iit*h  inark^  b>  tluplicatt*  line;^  of  le\t*l»;  a  ^'Ut'Dil  ttiiiuKraphiciU 
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survey,  with  careful  detenuiuatioD  of  tlie  (H>uiit4)iir  linen,  over  an  area 
of  about  two  8([uare  miles,  by  nieauH  of  the  tmuMit  and  Htadia;  the 
running  out  of  im)perty  lines,  by  coniixasH  and  chain,  ami  (computing 
irregular  areas;  astronomical  olwervations  for  azimuth  by  the  transit 
and  also  by  the  solar  attachment. 

The  toix)graphi<*Hl  survey  is  plotted,  and  ea<'h  niemlHMof  the  sopho- 
more class  makes  a  comph»tc  topographical  map  of  the  region  flnishefl 
in  ink,  in  the  Aeld. 

For  the  field  survey  Iht*  class  g<M^s  tosonu'  distant  i*egi<in,  where  the 
natural  facilities  and  the  hotel  accommcMlations  are  suitable.  The 
railroad  comi>auies  usually  grant  i>as.sos  f<»r  the  <*lass  Ui  and  from  the 
field. 

The  civil  engineering  students  go  into  the  field  during  the  vai*atiou 
following  their  junior  year  fi»r  more  advanceil  work  in  surveying,  and 
also  make  during  this  vacation  a  study  of  an  existing  franie<l  struc- 
ture, usually  an  iron  bridge  taking  all  the  measurements  and  sketch- 
ing all  the  details.  They  then  find  the  h>aiis  for  which  the  structure 
was  proportiomnl,  and  compute  the  sti*esses  in  all  the  members. 
During  the  following  term  they  nmke  finished  drawings,  tracings,  and 
blue  print  copies  of  the  same,  and  finish  the  dis(*ussion  by  (computing 
all  the  sections  and  details.  This  prepares  them  for  original  studies 
in  designing,  which  they  are  then  called  upon  to  make. 

For  the  mining  students  a  vacation  school  for  practical  work  is  held 
for  alxnit  two  months  in  some  mining  district.  All  the  students  of 
the  mining  deiiartment  are  require<l  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
summer  s<*hool.  in  this  way  each  student  receives  the  l>enefit  of  two 
Si^asons  of  practical  work  in  connection  with  the  (K)urse.  While  in 
the  field  the  students  are  under  the  constant  sui>ervision  of  an  assist- 
ant, and  are  n*quire<l  to  make  (*ompIete  surface  and  underground 
surveys,  take  sketches  and  notes  of  all  machinery  and  a[>pliances 
us<'d,  and  as  far  as  ixmsibh'  take  part  in  the  practical  oi)eratious 
connected  with  the  mining  and  treatment  of  ores,  etc.  During  the 
foUowing  term  full  re})orts  are  prepared  and  handed  in,  embracing  a 
statement  of  the  work  done.  Tliese  reiM)rts  are  illustrated  with 
accompanying  working  drawings  and  colhM*tions  of  s|M*cimens. 

The  summer  school  has  l>e«*n  in  suc<*essful  oix'nition  for  ten  years, 
and  its  value,  in  aiding  the  .student  to  a  more  thon>ugh  and  practical 
knowh'ilge  of  professional  work,  and  in  pnmioting  agre<'able  aiul 
u.s4*ful  relations  with  those  practically  engage<l  in  mining  and  metal- 
Itirgy,  has  l>een  most  clearly  demonstrate^!. 

SUUI'WORK. 

Thcshofm  of  the  manual  training  school  atfonl  unequale<i  facilities 
for  the  |M>lyte<*hnic  students  to  learn  the  use  of  tools  for  working  in 
l)oth  wcmhI  and  inm.  Shopwork  enters  into  all  the  courm»H  during  the 
first  four  years.     It  is  nMpiiriHl  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  for 

ii:h;_No.  :; lo 
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two  y«»HrM  iiior«*  in  all  profeHHional  (N>iirM»s.  The  usiml  allowaiHi*  \» 
four  hours  a  w«M»k.  ThnM»  hun<lnMl  hours  a  year  an*  ^iven  U^  w<kmI- 
work  ami  iiiohlin^,  in»n  and  stiM*l  forj^nf?.  At  no  minilar  iuHtitution 
in  th<*  (MMintry  is  h»*  niu<*h  shopwork  nM|uire<l  of  rivil  and  mining 
en>rini'«'nn>:  stud<*ntM  a**  at  Washinirton  rnivorHity. 

TIIK  ORSKKVATOKY. 

StudrntM  of  iMith  f*oll«');f*  and  |Milyt4M*hni(*  H4*h(M>l  an*  offi^red  untiHti- 
ally  favorabh*  op|>ortunitios  for  the  study  of  d<*H<*riptivo  and  prm*tical 
astninoinv. 

Tli«»n»ar»»  but  two  oth«*r  (*olle^<*s  in  the  Unite^I  States  whieh  attempt 
surh  a  f*<iurM>  of  instruetion  in  astronomy  as  is  ^iven  at  Waahini^on 
rniversity. 

The  work  of  the  ol>s4»rvatory  <Himi»s  pn>|M*r]y  under  thrtn*  hea4ls: 

1.  Praetieal  instruetion  is  ^iven  to  the  M4*nior  elass  in  the  determina- 
tion of  time,  latitudis  and  lon;cit<ide,  and  the  (»nlinary  oliservations 
of  spherieal  astronomy.  Stu<lents  di^irin^  a  s|NH*ial  professional 
iN»urs4*  in  aMnmomy  will  l>e  ^iven  full  faeiliti<»s  lM»th  in  readini^  aiul 
praetire. 

*J.  A  n»jrular  s4*heme  of  S4*ientitie  work  is  earrieil  on.  This  work  will 
enibnie**  in  the  futun*  «H|uat4»rial  ol»s«*rvationH  of  the  planets  am! 
<louble  stars,  together  with  a  lar^t'  imount  of  meridian  work. 

.').  Ah  far  as  iNissibh*  tht*  ol>S4*rvatory  dc^in*s  to  ;^ive  op|M>rtuniti4*s 
for  |M>puIar  instruction  and  f<ir  viewing  the  mon*  inter»*stiiiK  <>bj«M*ts. 

Hv  th«*  kindm*ss  of  a  few  friends  of  the  university  the  instrumental 
4H|uipment  has  Imh^u  (*omplet4Hl  during  the  past  two  years  and  is  now 
exeidlent.     It  ineludes  the  foUowinj:  instruments: 

Tlie  «H|uatorial — obJ4H'tive  OJ  in<*hes,  re^mund  by  (Mark.  Mounte4l 
in  niiisi  exeellent  stvle  bv  Warner  A*  Swazv,  I'leveland,  tihio.  Thi* 
miMintini;  inrlud«*N  driving;  eUM*k.  mienmieters,  eirt*li*s,  and  a  (H)nipl4*t«« 

lMltt«*r\   of  evepiee«»s. 

Th«'  tMHirp*  Partridire  transit  instrument — obje4«tive  3  inches. 
Tlie  inHtrum<*nt  was  ma4le  by  Fauth  A*  C*o.,  and  is  4M|uip|NHt  in  the 
MMist  (*omplete  maiiiH*r. 

l'lin»n«»tfraph — liquid  springe  K«)vernor. 

Hn*ak-<*in*uit  el<M»ks  -mean  time  bv  llohwii  Jk  Ilowanl;  siden*al  bv 
Ilowanl. 

C*hn»n»»mft«»r  (bn*ak-eireuit) — liy  l>ent. 

Altazimuth  -t'in*lf  *J  fts^t  in  diameter.  mouiit4*4l  as  meridian  eirrle. 

S«*v«>ntl  ha«*k  eliM*ks  and  a  lanre  amount  of  ele4-tri(*al  apimnittlift  are 
umhI  in  fh«»  tim«*  ••••rvio*. 

.\  very  im|Mirtant  |Mirt  of  th«*  work  and  one  whieh  has  «»ii|MH*ially 
bmu^ht  th«*  «il»H«*rvatory  int4>  noti(*e  abrnail  is  th«*  time  s«*rvi4*e.  Thin 
s«T\i<*«*  iH  thf  inuHt  ••\t«*n«%ive  in  the  wtirhl,  and  lill.^  a  very  larp^  pub- 
ti«'  iiflit***.  It  hiiH  lMM>n  built  up  and  i^  maintain«H|  alisolutely  wiiluHit 
4'«ist  to  thr  uni\erHit\.     The  time  sifniaU  rea4*h  at  pn»s4«nt  nearly  tlie 
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entire  railway  mileage  of  the  Minsissippi  Valley,  some  «5<>,(^M)  mileH  of 
road,  rt»(|uiring  the  U8e  of  about  1()0,(KX)  miles  of  win*.  Time  rartU, 
driving  the  programme  of  Heiuliiig  time,  are  po8t4Hl  in  all  railway  oHieeH 
in  tills  large  area,  and  form  a  most  excellent  standing  advertise- 
ment of  the  university.  This  st»rviee  is  absolutely  autonmtie,  and  in 
most  of  the  important  railway  centers  ehM*ks  have  lieen  plaeinl  whieh 
are  automatieally  S4»t  by  th(»  tinn»  signals.  The  men*  work  of  unify- 
ing tht*  time  standanls  of  the  West  and  South  is  itself  well  worth 
doing;  but  when  it  is  nMneml)enHl  thai  the  obst»rvatory  of  Washing- 
ton Tniversity  has  not  only  d«»ne  this,  but  also  renders  the  st*rvieo 
whieh  is  ae(*ept<»d  as  standard  in  this  whole  miction,  the  work  may 
fairly  Im»  <»allod  worthy  of  any  eollege.  Time  signals  an»  sent  east  to 
Cleveland,  west  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  north  to  Chicago,  and  south  to  all 
IM>ints  along  the  (vulf.  The  time  signals  anMieeeptiHl  as  the  standanl 
of  time  in  the  following  States  and  Territories:  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Kan.Has,  Illin(»is,  Alalmma,  C-olorado,  Indiana,  Tennessc*e,  New  Mex- 
ico, Ohio,  Mississippi,  Arizona,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Wyoming,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  I'tah. 

The  obsi»rvatory  has  servinl  as  a  most  important  reference  base  for 
longitude  work  during  I'ec'ent  years.  All  longitudes  of  the  (Mdogical 
Survey  of  the  Tnited  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  have  l>een  deter- 
mined by  the  ol)s<»rvat4)ry  of  Washington  Tniversity.  All  the  tojK)- 
graphi(*al  nuips  now  in  c<mstruction  an*  bamnl  on  these  n*sults  as  ai*e 
llic  iNiundary  lint»s  in  Western  Stat<*s  and  Territories.  These  deter- 
minations c'ovcr  surveys  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  ami  Colorailo.     The  results  of  the  work  done  bv  this  obs«»rva- 

^  ft 

!<irv  liavt*  lM'«*n  issuetl  bv  the  Geological  Surv(»v  as  No.  4I»  of  the 
publi(*ations  of  the  Survey.  During  the  past  thn»e  years  the  parties 
of  the  Ideological  Survey  (*ngaged  in  to[)ographical  work  have  ceastnl 
to  (*arrv  snuiU  instruments  for  time  determinations  in  the  field,  and 
d<*|N'rid  entin*ly  on  our  daily  time  .signals  in  their  work. 

The  longit  ude  of  the  National  <  )bservatory  of  Mexico  has  l)een  deter- 
minfMl  by  a  teh*graphic  exchange  of  signals  through  l\<KM)  miles  of 
wire.  The  n*sulting  longitude  sIiowcmI  an  ex«'<dlent  degn»e  of  acHJU- 
racy,  and  n»veakHl  a  large  ern»r  in  the  former  value.  The  n*sult*»4 
have  Inmmi  publisluMl  in  a  siMM*ial  mem<iir  by  the  Mexican  (Toveniment. 

The  (Government  has  intru.stiHl  to  the  instructor  in  astnmomy  s<»v- 
eral  pie«M»s  of  astronomi<*al  work  of  imiMirtance.  The  entin*  work  of 
the  Tnited  States  Transit  of  Venus  KxiNMlition  to  New  Zealand  was 
|N*rform«Nl  by  him.  as  wen*  th<*  |)endulum  exiN*riments  in  New  Zea- 
land. Au.Htralia.  the  Ka.st  Indies.  C^hina,  and  Ja|mn.  The  results  of 
th<*se  ex|M*<litions  have  re<*ently  lx»<*n  publishe<l  by  the  (lovernment, 
an<l  have  lM*4*n  favorably  comniente<l  on  in  this  i*ountry  and  KuroiK*. 

A  party  fn>m  theobsi*rvatory  went  to  California  to  ol)«<*rve  the  total 
eclipstM>f  thesun  of  Janimry.  ISSit,  the  in.strumentat  outfit  l)eing  hMine<l 
by  the  (tovernment.     The  ex|NHlition   was  very   suc4*i».ssful,  an<l  the 
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n*siiltH  olitaiiMHl  will  In*  puhliHhi*^!  iti  h  nhort  time  in  a  ninhmaI  tii«*moir 
whii'li  will,  it  i.^  lM*lii'v«Nl,  a«l<l  (MiiiNi(h*rahly  to  our  kiiowUnl^*  of  the 
l'4tn»iia.  aii«l  liriii^  tli«*  ultHen'atory  H|N^*iAl  (*r<Hlit. 

l.IHKAKY. 

Tin-  iiiiiv«»i>ity  has  uuuU*  inM*fT<ni  to|;atlu>ra  ireiH^ml  library.  For 
H4*v«*ral  n*a.H4>iis  this  lias  hitherto  Imnmi  i*oiisiiIer<Hl  iii«vx|NMlit»nl.  A  few 
years  a;:i»  a  >rift  of  aiNiiit  Hjnnt  volumes  was  nH*eive<i  from  the  family 
of  till*  late  J«»M*|>h  l'<N>liil);«*,  of  lioHtoii.  This eoll«H*t ion,  known  aathe 
l'4K>liilp*  library,  is  <*siHH*ially  rieh  in  exivUent  <*«litions  of  Italian  and 
Fn*neh  aiitliors.  and  is  a  very  material  addition  to  the  uw^fulneas  of 
the  librarv. 

Through  the  lil>«*rality  of  a  nunilN*r  of  eitirx^ns  of  St.  l«ouis,  an 
arrangement  has  lie^^n  made  by  whieh  the  privile^ri*  of  tisinu  the  mer* 
eantile  libniry  has  lN*eii  extender!,  under  pr«*H4*rih(Hl  (*«militions,  tti  sueh 
memlM*rs  of  the  universitv  as  mav  \h*  desi<;nat«*«l  bv  the  ehan<*ellor. 

S4*\enil  memlN*rshi|»stif  the  publie  library  art*  als4i at  thedisfNwalof 
th«*  universitv. 

Keal  Instate  valutnl  at  a«*iI»jnm»  has  nH*t*ntly  Imhmi  ^iven  to  the  univer- 
sity by  Mr.  Stephen  Kid^ley,of  St.  I^Miis,  ufMm  the  iNindition  that  the 
ineome  shall  a4*<*umulat4*  until,  in  the  judf^nient  of  the  tniani  of  <lirfM*t- 
ors,  iIm*  auKiunt  shall  In*  siuflieient  to  enH*t  and  maintain  a  tin*pnN>f 
library  buildini;. 

I.KiTrKK    KM»oWMKNT   Kr.M». 

K\i*r\  pro|N»r  elTtirt  has  Inm*ii  nia<le  ever  siiiee  the  university  waa 
foumliHl  III  brtii^  its  work  into  el«is«*  nOation  to  the  |ieople  i»f  the  eity 
not  imiiiiHiiaielv  i*«»nn«*i*t«*4i  with  it.  .M«*mlN*rsof  the  faeultv  an*foun<l 
in  i*v«*ry  a-KH4N*iatioii  of  the  iMti/j*nsof  St.  l«ouis  wli<»s4*  pur|NjM*  is  to 
help  III**  t*uitun*  and  pni|N»r  'growth  of  the  eity.  To  aid  in  this  work 
a  ItM'iun*  •*iidoMmi*iit  funtl  amounting  to  vi7jNN»  waa  ereatisl  in  ls7*i 
b\  on*'  i»f  I  he  iNirlv  friemN  of  the  univers*tv.  Mr.  William  llenrv 
Smith,  iiou  a  ri'^idcMit  of  Alton,  III.  It  was  i^iven  without  any  n*stne- 
tions.  <*\eept  that  th«*  fund  nhould  Im*  inen*as«Ml,  if  pra4*t ieable,  by 
a4*«*ruin^  iiit«*n*Hi.  to  ^:|fMi(m.  whieh  ban  lN*en  a«*4*4MaplishtMl,  and  that 
no  |Nirt  of  the  prinri|ial  h|iou1«I  In*  e\|N*ml«Nl.  The  in«*«une  is  now 
us4*<i  ftir  tli«*  Hup|Nirt  of  l«*<*tures.  nith  a  view  to  the  wlvanec^nient  «if 
till*  tnti*n*«»!H  «>f  !h«*  uuiv«*rsit\  and  th«*  lN*nefit  of  th«*  publie. 

s«»nM*  of  ihfHi*  Iffturen  an*  driven  in  the  hall  n(  the  university  to  the 
^••i«i*ral  publi«'-.  oilii*rs.  uhieh  may  lM*ralle4l  *'elaHs-rfM>m**or  "in.strui*- 
tioii  h*«'turi***."  an*  };iven  in  HmHlli*r  nsims  or  in  the  lalN>mtori«*s  Ut 
ela.**M*H  limil<*<l  111  numlN*r  aeitinlin;;  tti  the  natun*  of  the  subjeel 
treat«*il.  and  an*  di*«ki::n«*«l  to  furnish  to  all  |H*rMins  instruetion  siniiUir 
to  that  :;i%**n  in  tht*  i*la*M*-nMim  work  «»f  the  isille^e  and   |Milyt«*<*hnie 

M*||lM>l 

Till*  U'CinuMiL'  o!'  .(  fuii«l  for  the  ••ni*ouragi*ment  of  the  study  of 
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Amerioan  hiator>'  has  been  iiiade  by  n  jrift  <if  ♦ir),(VM)  fn>m  Mrs.  Mary 
Heiiieiiway,  of  Boston,  Maas. 

UfMin  thin  foundation  a  univerHity  profeABorship  of  Ameriean  his- 
tory has  Immmi  establiHhod,  and  the  eliair  wan  filitHl  in  18K4  bv  the 
apiMiintinent  of  Prof.  John  Fiske,  of  ('aml>rid^e,  Mass. 

To  illustrate  the  chara<*ter  and  variety  of  the  publie  and  elaHs-i*oom 
lectures  delivertMl  from  time  to  time  on  these  foundations  the  follow- 
injc  statement  is  jjiven  of  the  eourses  of  l(»etures  during:  the  last  two 
years: 

During  the  year  ending  June  14, 1888:  ( 1 )  A  eours<»  of  twenty  elaas- 
TiMin  lectures  by  Pmf.  i\  M.  Wo<Hlwanl,  on  **  (Traphical  statics;'*  (2)  a 
course  of  ftye  lectures  by  Prof.  William  Treleas<»,  on  **The  dissemi- 
natiim  of  plants;**  (3)  a  <Hiurse  of  ftye  lectnn»s  by  Prof.  John  Fiske, 
**  Scenes  an<l  characters  in  American  history." 

During  the  season  of  1888-81>  as  follows:  (1)  A  <M»urs<»  of  four  lec- 
tun's  by  Pn>f.  Kdwanl  S.Morse,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  xiiani  **  Japan;**  (2) 
a  course  of  ftye  illu8trate<i  liH»tures  by  Pn)f.  Marshall  S.  Snow,  ''His- 
torical studies  in  England,*'  f<ilIowe<l  by  <me  lecture  by  Mr.  Thomas 
I)imm(K*k,  on  **Thc  little  church  in  the  tower;**  (:\)  a  <Mnirse  of  ftye 
lectures  by  Prof.  John  Fiske,  on  **S<*cnes  and  chanictcrs  in  American 
history,*'  a  continuation  of  the  previous  year's  cours*». 

During  1881MM):  (1)  A  counw*  of  four  lectun»s  by  Prof.  Kdwanl  S. 
Moi'sc,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  u|Km  ''Aninuil  life;"  (-)  a  cours<»  of  six  lec- 
lun»s  u|K)n  *'The  disc<iyery  of  A!neri<*a,"  by  Pn)f.  John  Fiske;  (*0 
two  illustrate<l  lectun»s  nfMin  ''Astnmomical  subjc»cts,"  by  Prof. 
Jlcnry  S.  Pritchctt. 

ft 

l»KORKKS   IN   THK   rNIlKKORAlUATK    l>KI>AKTIf K.NT. 

The  college  has  2  degnM»s  c«>rr«»s|M)nding  to  the  l*  <M)urs4»s  of  study: 
( 1 )  The  d«»gree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  {'2)  the  degree  nf  bachelor  of  phi- 
Ins.  »phy. 

In  the  |>olyte<'hnic  scIkmiI  thedegnM»smrresiM)n<Ungto  the  «J  eourses 
of  study  given  on  the  completion  of  the  w<»rk  as  pre.s<.*ril)ed  an»: 
(1)  The  <legnH>  of  ciyil  engimN.»r,  (:?)  the  degn»e  of  dynami?  engineer, 
(*{)  the  degHM*  of  chemi.st,  (4)  the  <legree  of  engineer  of  mines,  (5)  the 
dcgn»t»  of  bachelor  of  science,  (»»)  the  degree  of  master  of  science. 

The  advanced  degre<*s  of  master  of  arts,  master  of  philosophy,  ma.H- 
ter  of  siMence,  and  d<K*tor  of  philosophy  an»  als<i  confernnl,  but  only 
after  evidence  has  Innmi  given  ui>on  examination  of  proi>er  attain- 
ments in  work  in  ailvanee  of  that  laid  down  in  the  undergraduati* 
<*ours«»s.  The  master's  degree  has  never  Ikh^u  grant^nl  in  course  pro 
forma,  but  always  after  the  pres4»ntation  of  an  a(M*eptable  thesis;  but 
of  late  years  the  requirement  has  gone  much  farther  and  includes 
can»ful  .stmly  in  a  e<nir8e  prern'rilsHl  by  the  faculty. 

As  far  as  its  means  allow  the  university  arranges  for  the  pursuit  of 
graduate  <'ours<»s  of  study.     And  the  prt^sent  intention  is  to  broaden 
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Hliil  HtHMi^hrii  HUrli  <*«>iirM*H  Hs  iiiiirh  as  |N>SMit>h»;  t<i  (•iu*ourH|;t»  its 
own  Hiiil  the  ^ra<liiHt4^  of  olh<*r  iiistitutioiiH  to  (Huititiiir  thoir  Htii<lii*H 
aft4*r  ohtainiii);  \\w  liarlu'lor's  <h*tmH\  aini  to  ofTt-r  t4>  all  who  an*  at»lf 
t«>  taki*  it  a  ^«Miiiiii«*  uiiiv«*i>ity  training. 

II.    IIKNKY    SHAW    MlfooL  oF    Bi>TAXY. 

All  a<M*ouiit  lla^  aln*a<ly  tN*<Mi  ;;iv«*ii  of  tlu*  t*ii(lowiii«*iit  and  <»stali- 
lishni«*tit  of  this  Hi*h<N>l  as  a  dr|Mirtiii(Mit  of  tin*  univorsity  in  lss.'i. 
Tli«'  M*liiN)l  was  o|K'iH*4l  to  students  in  S4'pti*inlM»r  of  that  year,  aii<l  is 
able*  l>y  its  (*los4*  i*<inii«H*tion  with  the  splendid  Ixitaiiiea)  pinleii. 
whos4»  )(n>wth  and  rare  wen»  the  w«irk  of  Mr.  Henry  Shaw  for  inaii> 
years,  to  offer  faeili ties  for  Isitanieal  study  iiiie\e«dl«Nl  in  thiseountry. 
Mr.  Shaw  die<l  in  the  siininier  of  issii.  and  1>y  the  terms  of  hisuill 
the  ndation  tietw<HMi  the  m*li«M>i  and  th«»  ^anleii  is  «*ven  eloser  than 
lii«for«\ 

The  dins'tor  of  the  ^anlen — whieh  was  left  with  Mr.  Shaw'h  lan^e 
fortune  in  the  hands  of  trust4N»s  for  thepublie  um*  and  lN*iiefit — is  the 
profess4ir  in  ehar^t*  Ht  the  S4*h<M>l,  and  all  the  Isitanieal  tn*aMir«*s  «*f 
the  pinlen  an*  Is^fon*  the  student  for  list*  in  his  daily  work. 

The  lalsinitorv  of  the  s4*h(M)l  of  Isitanv  is  teniiMinirilv  hM'at^nl  at 
1724  Washington  avenue,  near  the  main  university  huildiiii;,  ami  a 
l^tMsl  \iorkin;r  lil>nir\ .  eoiitainin;;  the  usual  lalsiratory  maiiiiaU  and 
lM*ri«MlieaU.  with  nienniirs  <m  siilij<*<*ts  likely  to  In*  Mudit**!,  is  kepi  in 
the  lalMinttory  for  n*fen*nee.  This  is  lh*iii;;  4*4iiistantly  a<hh*4l  to.  aii*l 
will  Im*  niatle  as  eomplete  aa  |ioe«sible  in  any  de|iartmeiit  of  lM»tan>  in 
whieh  advaneinl  stu(b*nts  pn*s«*nt  theinM*lves.  The  herlNirium  of  ihi* 
M*h<Md,  now  Inmu^  foriiuHl.  ecmtains  aln*a4ly  alMUit  H.<mn»  hImn*1h  of 
fl|HH*iineiis,  ami  will  inolmle  as  complete*  a  (*olUH*tion  as  eaii  Im*  mad«* 
of  the  wihl  and  eultivat^nl  plants  of  the  n*pon  alMuit  St.  I^niis.  Full 
s«*t!«  <if  diiplieate  s|ii*4*imens  are  supplie<l  for  the  list*  of  stmlentsof 
fuirtieular  Kn»u|is  of  plant.s.  Advanetnl  students  wilt  also  have  tin* 
privih*p*  of  mnsultin^.  under  (*<*rtain  n*strietions,  tin*  excellent  her- 
liariiim  ami  library  «»f  the  IsManie  ^anleii.  im*ltidini:  the  Knf;<*bnann 
herlMiriiim  and  library,  as  well  as  M*venil  M*ts  of  fumii  tjrxit-t'ah  and 
the  pri\ate  er\  pt4»^aniie  herluiriuiii  and  library  of  the  pmfessor. 

Mat«*rial  for  lalMiralorv  iim*  aitid  for  the  illustniti<»n  of  h*«*ttin*s  i^ 

« 

fiirnishe«l  in  abuiidam*«*  by  the  ^ard«*ii,  whieh,  with  its  ;;n*enhou«<«« 
and  artioretuni.  is  o|M*n  to  Miideiit**  4if  the  m-ImmiI  of  iMitany  for  all 
mH*eKHary  pur|Hl^M•^  of  study. 

The  summer  of  Ishn  wjw*  sjnmiI  by  l*nif«*ssor  Tn*learM*.  in  ehanrt*  of 
the  •M'luMil,  in  the  lalH»nit4»ry  of  the  <*«*lebnit4*4l  l>r.  KtM*h  at  Ii«*rlin. 
tternutny.  stud\in^  the  lateM  th«*4irie**  on  liaetf*ri«dti;;\  and  tin*  mtH<«t 
appni\«*4|  mtMlesof  pn*|iarin^  thet•ultu^*^for  Mmly.  >itiee  his  return 
a  •«|MM*ial  liaet««riol«»i:ieal  lalM»ratorv.  pni\idiii^  tables  for  thirt«H*h 
W4»rkerf»,  has  b(*«*n  «H|uip|M*«l   with  sterli/jni;  ap|iaratus,  tinjud  oven. 
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microtome,  and  other  aeeessories  ii*»etle<l,  and  is  in  successful  <>i)eni- 
tion.  It  is  hoped  that  ultimately  another  Mmall  lal)oratory  may 
be  devoted  to  advanced  investigation  in  liaeleriolo^y  by  trained 
physioianH. 

III.    ST.    LoriS  SCHOOL  OK   FIXE   ARTS. 

The  plan  of  the  university  has  always  ineluded  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  art.  During  mon^  than  twenty-five  years  art  instruc- 
tion has  had  some  place  in  its  courses  of  study.  The  art  8eh(M)l  l)egan 
t^)  take  sha|M'  as  a  sinnnal  school  of  the  university  in  1S75,  under  its 
prt*s4Mit  director,  Prof.  Ilalsey  C  Ives,  and  on  May  -i*,  1S70,  the  direct- 
ors of  the  university  adopted  an  ordinance  establishinji^  a  depart^ 
ment  of  art  in  Washington  University,  from  which  the  foUowin^^ 
extrm'ts  are  taken: 

A  department  of  art  is  hereby  established  as  a  special  deiNirtm<iit  of  Waahington 
University,  to  Im  known  as  the  St.  Lfouis  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  objei*ts  of  said  department  shall  be:  Instroction  in  the  fine  arts:  the  col- 
le(*tion  and  exhibition  of  pictures,  statnary,  and  other  works  of  art,  and  of  what- 
ever else  may  lie  of  artistic  interest  and  appropriate  for  a  public  K^H^^ry  or  art 
museum;  and.  in  f^eneral,  the  promotion  by  all  proper  means  of  apathetic  or  artistic 
education. 

In  ()<*tober  of  that  j'ear  the  school  was  orpinize<l  under  this  ordi- 
nance. Until  recently  its  cliusses  wen^  heUl  in  the  up|MT  story  of  the 
main  university  building,  but  since  January,  LSJM>,  the  instruction 
has  lM»en  ji^iven  in  r<M>ms  built  expressly  for  tin*  use  of  the  school 
adjcMuin^,  and  rt^ally  making  a  part  of  the  eh'pmt  museum  of  line 
arts  on  Nineteenth  street  and  Lucas  pbu'c.  This  musi'um  luiildin^, 
tasteful,  thoroughly  built,  and  admirably  a<laptcd  to  its  puriM)se,  was 
th(»  jjift  of  the  Hon.  Wayman  Un)W  and  family,  in  memory  of  his  cmly 
son,  Wayman  Ui*ow,  jr.,  who  die<l  in  March,  1S78.  The  total  cost  of 
j^cnMUid  and  building  was  tl*i»*>,(NN).  This  musi'um,  now  closely  con- 
nc<*te<l  with  the  s<*h<M»l,  affords  ran*  opiH>rt unities  for  study  in  the 
sculpture*  galleries,  whi(*h  contain  examples  of  work  illustrating  dif- 
ferent |M»ri(Mls  of  art  history,  numlK^ring  .'{45  pieces.  In  the  picture 
galleries  are  hung  examples  of  the  Ix^st  work  of  nuMiern  artists  of  high 
repute,  the  pro|H»rty  of  flie  mu.siuim,  and  mostly  gifts.  Then*  are  also 
numy  works  lent  by  friends «»f  the  institution,  water  cohirs,  examples 
of  the  illustrative  work  of  American  artists,  and  hundriHlsof  autotyiH* 
n»pnMlu<*tionsfr<misketches,  .studies, and  |»aintings  by  celebrate<l  mas- 
ters. The  northern  galleries  contain  many  objects  of  art  workman- 
ship in  wimmI,  iron,  bronz<%  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  glass,  and  examples 
of  WiHlgewiKxl,  Crown  Derby,  Royal  \Vorci»ster,  Minton,  and  Doultoii 
wan»s. 

Thk  Work  ok  thk  Sch«m»i- 

Work  is  carrie^l  im  in  l)oth  day  and  evening  class4*s,  the  latter  iNMUg 
coiii|m)s«h1  chiefly  <»f  thos4*  wh(»se  <NM*upatioiis  ke4*p  tlieiii  bu.sy  all  day, 
such  as  teachers,  me<*hanics,  clerks,  draftsmen,  etc. 
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Fnaii  tlio  lio^ititiin^  tin*  stiiiloiit  in  tHiiKlit  to  draw  from  the  object. 
M<m1i*Im  jin*  |»r«ivi<l«*<l  win  we  (iiiitoun*  are  Htrai^ht  liiiea,  and  the  HtUflent 
la  re<|uin>d  to  work  outline  and  nliadtMl  drawinKH  fnini  tli(»iie  until  he 
ha^  fully  niaM^'Hsl  th«*  diflleullies  due  Ut  the  |Nwition  of  the  obje(*t. 
This  nietlKMl  Ih  rarriiHl  thmu^h  all  frrad<'s  of  theachiMil;  no  copying 
of  any  kind  ih  iM*rniitt4Hl.  Th«'  work  then  advant'^^s  to  drawing;  from 
obje<*tM  involving;  the  Him|>l«*r  pHmielrieal  curves  to  Im»  found  in  the 
forms  of  <frf*«*k  vaM*H  and  various  UKKlrls  imttern<Hl  after  the  antique. 
Th«*n  th«*  student  takfs  up  (Irawin^  from  nuNlelH  of  f momenta  of  the 
huiimn  figure  and  fnmi  imMlels  of  natural  objects,  such  aa  fruit  and 
foliaK«\  and  also  from  t'ast^  of  arc*hit4M*tural  fonns. 

ANTigrr. 

In  the  antique  elans  the  metlKsls  in  U84*  are  severe  and  n^iuire  ehiae 
olis«*rvat ion.  rombiiiiHl  with  j^reat  |iatien(*e  and  |N»rs4^veranoe.  All 
Htunip  pnH*esaes  anMliw*anle<l:  all  attainments  are  the  rv^ult  of  care- 
ful stutly  and  iiainstakin^;  no  ehanee  is  allowinl  for  ** accidental 
efT<N*ts.*'  The  (Nlueation  of  the  eye  iseonsidenMi  of  j^reater  importaiiet* 
than  tlie  training  of  the  hand.  n«>t  only  in  simph*  line  work  and  the 
study  of  su|N>rti<*ial  forms,  but  in  the  p*nei*al  yet  no  leas  i*t*rtain  laws 
whi(*h  underlie  and  distinguish  the  work  of  every  ^rt^Ht  maater  in 
wulptun*  (»r  fuiintin^  Little  att^^ntion  is  |»aid  t4i  pictorial  finish,  and 
in  many  «'as4's  whert*  a  ten«lency  t^iwanl  pictcirial  liniah  MHtmsto  inter- 
fere with  the  student \  pn»};n^s  in  a4*<|uirin|;  a  (*omprehensive  methisl 
of  drawing  it  is  ri^iniusly  discHMira^re^l. 

Work  in  the  life  classivn  consists  of  drawin^r  And  imintinf:  from  the 
livin;;  MitMb*l,  iMith  «lra|MH|  anil  nude,  and  either  fn>m  the  whole  or  a 
{Mirtioh  of  the  ti;;ure.  one  class  lN*in^  entindy  devott^l  to  the  atudy  i»f 
the  head.  M«»n*  attenti<m  is  pven  to  drawing  than  to  fiainting,  and 
studi*nt.s  nho  |Niint  are  retiuiriHl  toilraw  a  |Mirtioh  of  the  time.  In  all 
cas4»s  a  cand  ul  stutlv  of  the  misbd  ami  a  i*4>nM>ientious  seari'h  for  con- 
toursand<*finstructioii,n*<|uirinK<'*mtinualus4M>f  themind^areinaiate^I 
uiMiii.  No  e(T«»rt  \%  made  t«»  brin^  the  students  to  a  uniformity  of 
nieih<Nl,  e\e««pt  to  the  extent  of  instruct  in;?  them  to  MM*  forma  as  they 
n*all\  •*\iHi ;  lN*yontl  thiH«*ach  stutlent  is  |M*rmitt4Nl  to deveh>p or  follow 
a  st>le  of  hiH  oMh  S|N*<'ial  attention  is  ipven  to  the  importance  of 
vie>»in^  the  MubjiM't  to  \tv  plaitnl  u|Min  the  |m|M*r  as  a  wh«de,  thu^ 
brin^int;  the  fMirtn  of  the  ti^un*  into  pro|M*r  sulMinliuation  and  avoid- 
in;;  the  natural  t«*nd<'ni'\  toi*\a^p*nite  the  imisirtaiice  of  iletJiil.  S|ii*- 
cial  eiiipliit**iH  i?t  placi*4l  on  tin*  im|H>rtanct*«if  sidf-ndiamv  in  the  elder- 
mination  «»f  the  form  «»f  each  |s»rtionof  the  lipin*  and  of  !M«Mtowin}r  aa 
ctmsc*ientif»UH  can*  u|Nm  the  mtslelin^  of  the  hand  and  twti  aa  upon 
the  e\pn*H.-ion  of  the  fa«*«\  with  the  pur|siM*  of  t rain iug  the  eye  to 
4*ompn*henil  ami  the  hand  to  n*pnHlnc«»  pnH*isely  what  is  Heenaml  mii 
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what  may  be  known  to  exist  from  a  ^eneml  knowledge  of  tlie  subject 
or  from  any  preconceived  ideas  of  whatever  kind.  This  niethcnl  is 
carried  to  the  smallest  details  with  the  intention  of  comiM'lling  the 
student  to  rely  entirely  on  the  natural  form  which  is  l>efore  him 

MODKUNO. 

The  work  of  nuKleling  in  the  day  class  of  the  school  is  intended 
principally  to  supplement  the  work  in  drawing  and  painting,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  students  a  more  detaile<l  knowledge  of  the  form 
and  composition  of  the  models  which  they  have  studie<l  in  their  work 
in  drawing.  In  the  night  class  the  work  is  quite  diflfertMit.  Most  of 
the  students  are  artisans  who  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  m<Mlel- 
ing  for  a  s|)ecilic  purjMise,  principally  for  use  in  exterior  <lei*oration 
and  in  architectural  work.  On  account  of  this  difference  the  work  in 
the  day  class  is  of  a  mon'^  general  character  and  intended  more  to  cul- 
tivate the  mind,  while  that  of  the  night  class  is  necH^ssarily  special  in 
character  and  intended  mon»  particularly  to  give  the  hand  skill  in 
producing  well-known  forms. 

LKCTURES. 

F^rom  time  to  time  class  and  public  lectures  are  given  on  subjt»cts 
{Mortal uing  to  art  history  and  on  other  allied  subjects,  which  it  is 
thought  may  Ik*  for  the  Iwneftt  of  the  students.  These  lectuivs  are 
arrange<l  not  <inl\  for  the  puriK)se  of  entertaining  and  instructing  the 
student  by  the  matter  d I nM»tly  presented,  but  are  intendinl  to  awaken 
a  desin*  for  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  liteniry  ami  histor- 
ical as  well  as  artisti<*,  and  to  suggest  a  proiH*r  course*  of  reading  for 
the  prosecution  erf  any  line  of  study  wliieh  individual  taste  may  pre- 
fer. S<mie  are  pun»ly  technical  and  deal  with  the  various  methods 
employiMl  at  diffen^nt  times  of  the  worhl's  history,  while  others  aw 
less  fonnal  and  (*onsist  simply  cf  eonversaziones  iK'tween  the  instructor 
and  the  class.  All  are  intendtnl  to  give  the  student  the  latest  and 
liest  information  (»n  the  subjects  tn'ate<l,  and  wherever  iN>ssible  an' 
IllustratiHl  either  by  mcKlels  and  objeets  or  .stenH)pticon  views. 

All  lectures  are  given  by  siM^cialists.  The  general  subjects  treatinl 
are  history,  literature,  philosophy,  anat4miy,  iM»rsiK»ctive,  de<*orative 
design. 

IV.    ST.    U)riS   LAW   SC'H(M>L. 

The  St.  I-<ouis  I^w  S<»hool,  opene<l  formally  in  lHr»7,  occupied  until 
1H7*J  rooms  in  the  Polytechnic  Building,  i'ln»stnut  and  Seventh  streets. 

In  1S72  it  was  remove<i  to  the  west  wing  of  Tniversity  Hall,  Wash- 
ington avenue  and  Seventwnth  strtn^t,  but  the  growth  of  tlie  un<ler- 
gmduate  department  and  thene<Hlsof  the  law  sch(N)l  itself  made  it 
necessar}'  to  seek  new  (|uarter8.  The  opportunity  for  the  change  pre- 
.s4»nted  itself  in  1878.  when  Mary  Institute  left  its  old  buihling  to  go 
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t4»  1li«*  ii«*w  oiu*  oil  |U«niiiiioiit  aiHl  LiN'iist  MnM*ts.  Tlu*  law  m*h<M)l 
thfti  t<M»k  |Mms4*MNioii  of  1417  Liiras  phuM*.  f<iriiierly  iimhI  l)y  the  tichuul 
for  jcir\s,  wli«*r«*  it  has  hiikn*  nMiiaiiuMl,  aii<l  wlien*  it  haa  ample  room, 
with  a  rliati<'<»  for  ^n>wtli.  The  i*hara<*ter  of  itM  fa<*ulty  ami  the  hi^h 
Htaiidanl  r«H|iiinMl  for  ^ra4lua1ioii,  whirli  is  ri^dly  maintaine^l,  hav«* 
Ifiveii  the  m'ImmiI  a  (l4»H4*rv<Mlly  hi^h  HtaiidiiiK  amon^  like  iniititutiotis 
thnMi^hoiit  the  <*oiintry. 

At  itM  orKaiii/jitioti  in  lsi;7  Henry  Ilit4*hr<K*k,  LL.  1).,  waa  ma^h* 
tifan  of  tli4*  fa4*ultv,  and  remain<Hl  in  that  o(n(*(*  until  ill  health  in 
ls7o  iNimi^ellfMl  him  U*  n»Hi>c».  He  was  suri-^H^hMl  by  Ctetirj^*  M.  Stew- 
art,  ewi.,  who  Hervinl  until  May,  l>»7s.  In  tlu*  UM^antinie,  in  1H71,  Mr. 
nit4*h4NN*k  ha4l  lieen  made  provoHt.  and  asHuHi  n*HUine<l  the«*xe<*utiv<* 
manaK«*ment  of  th«*  H4*h(Nd. 

In  1S7K  thf*  <*ntin*  fa4*ulty  n^aipKHl  and  a  complete  nnirKanization 
followHl,  thtouffh  whieh  Mr.  IIit4*h(*oi*k  was  mad<*  dean  onet*  niort*, 
and  the  ofth-4*  of  pmvtMt  was  alN)liMh<Ml.  In  June,  issi,  Mr.  IIit4*h- 
(HM'kV  H'si^nation  was  folii>W4Hl  by  th<*  apiM>intment  in  his  pla(*<»  of 
William  <t.  Hammond,  LI..  I).,th«*n  (*han(*ellor  of  the  law  de|Mirtment 
of  th«*  Iowa  State  Tniwrsity,  when*  h«*  had  made  a  hi^h  n'putation 
as  a  M*holar  and  an  «*X4HMitive  offtrer.  The  <i(th*e  of  <lean  is  still  hehl 
hy  him.  and  his  maimK^Muent  has  kept  the  sc*hool  in  the  fnuit  rank  «if 
law  s4*h<N>ls. 

To  Henry  Hit4*hf*«N*k,  however.  mon»  than  to  any  other  man,  must 
Im*  as(*rilMsl  the  e.\tnu»nliimrilv  suivessful  estahli-shment  of  the  s<*h«Nd. 
He  was,  as  has  lM*en  stat^nl,  its  first  dean,  then  ita  pnivoat,  its  dean 
a^aiii,  and  still  hoMs  a  ehair  in  its  faeulty  and  rt^taina  a  warm  ami 
a4»tive  iiiten*st  in  its  welfan*.  The  si*h<Mil  has  Ikn^u  very  fortunate  in 
its  (*<ir|»s  of  instruetors,  havinfr  had  amonf;  its  faeulty  from  time  to 
time  .Home  of  the  ablest  niemlM*rs  of  the  St.  I^iuis  liar,  and  some  who 
have  hehl  hi^h  |M>sitions  in  the  national  ami  State  judieiary. 

Th(*  oven«i^ht  of  th<»  <*«iurw*  4)f  Htu<ly.  ami  the  e.xamination  of  4*an- 
4lidat<»s  for  dej^n^^s,  is  eommitt4*4|  to  an  a4lvis4>ry  ami  examinin)?  iMmnl 
<*«>miHis«Nl  of  judp*si>f  F«Hl«*raI  ami  State  4*011  rts  ami  memlaTs  of  the 
St.  L<»uis  iNir  distin^uislHHl  for  th4*ir  talents  ami  freneral  ami  leical 
eru<lition.  by  whos4*  4*4immitt4N*s  thos4*  4*\aminati4)ns  art*  alwaya  cxin- 
<lui*ttH|,  aii<l  wh«»M*  awanl  i^  4*«>ni'lusiv4*.  A  diplimm  from  the  law 
M*h«Mi|  liki'wiM*  eiititl«*s  the  lioldrr  to  ailmt^o^ion  to  the  liar,  ami  it  is 
not  ^rantiHl  4*\(^*pt  u|N>n  the  m«»st  satisfa4*tory  «*viden«*«*  of  prolleieu<*y. 
The  (NMipM*  of  study  i*overs  two  years,  anil  is  similar  to  that  purHUed 
in  law  S4*h(Mi|H  of  hti;h  staiHlint;  elsi*wh«*n*. 

It  is  the  *«iii^le  aim  4if  the  law  fai'ulty,  and  i»f  the  ilireotora  of 
WaMiin^rton  Tnixersity,  to  make  this  law  •m'IiimiI  a  true  S4*h4iol  of  juri»- 
prud«*m*«\  to  whieh  none  Hhall  1m*  dir%|ii>M*4l  to  4*ome  exempt  thoi«e  who 
earneMly  s«*«*k  a  th«in>u^h  eh*mentary  knowh^l^t*  of  the  law,  an«l 
from  whi«-h  none  wh<»  may  nune  with  that  pur|MN^•  shall  fgt*  away 
diaappoiutiMl. 
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Endowment  and  Edifick. 

To  iiiHiiro  tho  pt»rpetual  maiiiteiiHtioe  of  it«  course,  aiul  ])y  the 
^enerouH  public*  Hpirit  of  a  few  frioiulH.  an  endowment  now  anumnt- 
ing  to  9^77,(MX)  has  been  ^iven,  and  investeil  in  ^<mm1  securitien  in  the 
name  of  \Va8hingti)n  rniveraily,  in  trust  for  the  i)er|>etual  support  of 
the  hiw  department:  the  inte«\st  of  sneh  fund  to  ]>e  us«mI  for  that 
purpose. 

The  directors  of  \Va8hin;j:t4m  rniversity  have  nu»t  this  nobU»  gift 
in  a  like  spirit,  by  formally  dcHlieating  to  the  us<*  of  the  law  depart- 
ment, n»nt  fii»e  fonn'er,  the  building  now  <M*(*upied  by  the  law  sf*h<M)I. 
This  large  and  eomm<Klious  building  of  :)  stories,  No.  1417  Lueas 
place,  stan<ls  u|H>n  its  own  grounds,  with  a  frontage  of  KM)  foot  upcm 
I^U(*as  place. 

It  is  Indie v<mI  that  no  law  84>h(H)l  in  the  country  has  a  more  cafMU'lous 
and  convenient  building  or  a  pleasanter  locaticm  than  that  which,  by 
the  lilN^rality  of  Washington  Tniversity,  is  now  wKMinMl  i)ermanently 
and  entirely  Uy  the  us4»s  of  the  law  stdiool. 

Funds  and  Endowments  of  the  Univkrsity. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  refKirt  u|H)n  theccmditionsand  needs 
of  the  university,  pn»stMite<l  to  the  boaitl  of  dirtK*tors  by  its  president, 
Col.  (;«»orge  K.  Leigh t^m,  I)e<MMnlH»r  5,  1SS!»,  will  show  what  has  Iwen 
done  in  the  matter  of  financial  sup|M>rt  by  the  fiuen<ls  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  value  of  its  pn^si'ut  buildings  and  invested  fun<ls: 

Since  May.  1S87.  through  your  efforts,  the  general  endowment  has  been  increased 
by  the  sum  of  $U{*i..'yO0:  s{kmmHo  endowments  have  increase<l  in  the  sum  of  $47,500 
for  the  art  s<*hool.  $40.o;n)  for  the  law  school.  $:ri.<MK)  for  tho  manual-training 
mh«M)l.  and  more  than  ;J'i').<HM»  has  been  received  in  gifts  for  expenditure  or  to 
me<*t  defioiencicH  in  one  or  more  of  the  sevt-ral  de|>artmentH.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  this  amount  (.i^.^J.'ijMXh  was  given  by  memliers  of  the  lN>ard,  a  most 
eniphiitic  testimony  of  your  appreciation  of  the  value  and  im|M>rtanceof  the  work 
of  the  institution. 

hi  a<ldition  to  the  above.  Hon.  Stephen  Ridgley  has  within  the  ]>ast  year  given 
to  the  university  improved  proiMTty  in  St.  I^ouis  valued  at  $H4{.o<K).  the  income 
t herefrom  to  jKvumulate  until  the  fund  is  sufficient  to  build  a  university  library, 
to  lie  known  as  the  Stephen  Ridgley  Library.  This  fund  and  its  income,  being  for 
H  H|Mi*ifii'  ])uriMwe.  ran  not  Iw  exi>ende<l  for  any  of  the  general  puri)om*s  of  the 
institution,  but  in  time  it  will,  through  the  wise  foresight  of  its  founder,  give  to 

the  university  a  most  atveptable  a4ldition  to  its  present  fac-ilitiM  for  instruction. 

•  •••«•• 

The  value  (less  than  cost)  of  the  present  buildings  in  use.  as  it  stands  uptm  the 
bioks  of  the  <*oriM>rution.  is  as  follows: 

t'niversity $i:i».0«8.1» 

Smith  Acailemy         .    .             100. 090. 50 

Art  museum                                            i:U.HTrt.:« 

^^lnua^training  school    . ...  «0.  UM. 29 

Law  school ao.5:W.50 

Miry  Institute 1:W.55S.76 

New  art  school  ( real  estate  only » . .  U ,  5<K).  00 

Total 838.518.59 
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The  personal  property  in  use  in  the  several  departments,  as  libraries,  scientific 
apparatus,  laboratories,  museum  properties,  etc.,  stands  upon  the  books  at  a  valua- 
tion of  $167,308. 

This  property,  of  course,  produces  no  income  except  that  arising  from  tuition. 

The  property'  of  the  university  held  for  investment,  and  which  includes  all 
endowments,  stands  as  follows: 


On  the 
books. 


Real  estate I      $386,197 

Stocks  and  bonds •       206,908 

Bills  receivable :       111,165 


Total 


704,260 


Market 
valae. 


$415,000 
299,000 
111, 155 


765,156 


Its  net  income  for  the  current  year  will  be  about  $42,000. 

I  think  I  may  say  that  not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  lost  to  the  university  by 
unwise  investment,  and  that  its  property  is  now  producing  the  maximum  of 
income  consistent  with  absolute  security. 

Graduates  of  the  University. 

The  graduates  are  now  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  some  means 
of  judging  of  file  work  of  the  institution  through  their  character  and 
position.  Judging  by  this  test,  Washington  University  may  well  be 
proud  of  her  work.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  better  testimony  given 
by  any  body  of  alumni  than  by  those  who  have  received  college,  poly- 
technic, or  law  diplomas  here.  They  are  found  in  the  very  front 
rank  in  professional,  political,  and  business  life.  Names  can  not 
well  be  given,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  among  the  college  men  can 
be  found  some  of  the  most  successful  and  honorable  business  men  of 
St.  Louis — a  president  of  a  school  of  mines  in  a  distant  State,  clerg}'- 
men  who  have  adorned  their  profession  and  become  men  of  wide 
influence  in  more  than  one  State,  physicians  already  eminent  as  gen- 
eral practitioners  and  as  specialists,  a  governor  of  Missouri,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university  faculty,  able  teachers,  here  and  elsewhere,  the 
treasurer  of  the  university,  several  members  of  its  boai*d  of  directors, 
and  many  successful  la^n^^ers. 

Among  graduates  of  the  polytechnic  school  may  be  seen  the  director 
of  the  great  observatory  of  the  Pacific  slope,  a  leading  architect  of 
New  York  City,  the  water  commissioner  and  the  president  of  the 
board  of  public  improvements  of  St.  Louis,  the  United  States  assayer 
in  St.  Louis,  several  well-known  and  very  successful  mining  engi- 
neers, more  than  one  instructor  in  scientific  schools  elsewhere,  and 
many  men  respected  and  honored  for  business  integrity  and  success. 

Among  the  law  graduates  are  lawyers  and  judges  who  show  by  their 
learning,  their  uprightness,  and  their  success  something  of  the  results 
of  the  training  which  Washington  University  aims  to  give  its  students 
and  the  high  principle  which  it  endeavors  to  inculcate. 

To  her  alumni  the  university  will  look  with  ever-increasing  confi- 
dence for  moral  and  material  support  in  the  years  to  come. 
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Benefactors  of  the  Uxiveksity. 

Although  it  is  iinpo8sil>lo  to  name  all  those  w)io  have  eoiitrihiited 
NO  |i^eiien>iisly  of  their  means  and  their  time  t4>  the  foundation  and 
maintenan(*e  of  this  ^reatiMlueational  work,  sueh  a  sketeh  as  this  would 
Im»  incomplete  without  brief  mention  of  some  of  thost*  at  least  whose  life 
work  has  now  ende<l  and  without  whose  <MK)i>eration  su<'eess  wouhl 
have  l>een  im|)ossible.  First  should  be  nanunl  with  the  highest  honor 
Hev.  William  (ireenleaf  Kliot,  I).  D.,  the  first  pn*sident  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  also  its  chaneellor  from  lS7i'  until  his  death,  in  January, 
1SS7.  Never  a  ri<»h  nmn,  he  nevertheless  jjave  very  lanrely  in  pn)|)or- 
ti(m  to  his  means.  ]U\\  he  gave  mon»  than  nu>ney;  he  pive  the 
devoted  wirvict*  of  thirty-live  years,  fifteen  years  of  whieh  were^fiven 
up  entirely  to  university  inten»sts.  Coming  to  St.  Louis  when  the 
great  eity  of  to-tlay  was  but  a  mere  village,  he  ent<*refl  heart  an<l  soul 
into  every  enterprise*  which  had  in  view  its  highest  g(HKl.  His  m<mu- 
ment  is  built  in  the  n^cortls  of  a  parish  full  of  goo<l  works  over  which 
lie  was  the  lovtMl  and  honoreil  imstor  for  thirty-seven  years;  in  the  great 
public-school  system  i»f  St.  I^)uis,  to  which  he  gave  splendid  supi>ort 
in  its  early  days;  and,  mon»  than  all,  in  the  university,  in  whicli  for 
more  than  a  generation  his  deei)est  interests  were  centere<l. 

There,  too,  is  Wayman  Crow,  vice-president  of  the  Iniard  until  his 
death,  in  1SS5;  a  self-made  man,  who,  by  wide  reiuling  and  extended 
travel,  l>ecame  a  nnin  of  bn)ad  views  and  large  infonnation.  It  was 
l>y  Mr.  Cn)w's  wise  efforts  that  the  ex(*ee<lingly  lilH»ral  charter  of  the 
university  was  granted  in  1S5;J,  when  he  was  a  inemlM»r  of  the  State 
st^natc.  The  gift  of  the  museum  of  fine  arts  was  but  the  (*ulmination 
of  liis  generosity  to  the  university.  He  was  always  giving;  now  a 
small  sum,  now  a  large  <me.  lie  was  willing  and  gla<l  to  In'  his  own 
exeeutor.  Of  him  it  has  !M»en  well  said:  "  For  his  honorable  S4»rvices 
in  men*antile  life,  in  {nditical  trusts,  in  public  enterprises,  in  eiluca- 
tiniuil  work,  and  in  private  charity,  St.  Louis  will  long  cherish  the 
memory  of  its  distingui.she<l  lM»nefactor.'' 

James  Smith  was  on(»  of  tlie  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  contribut4)r 
to  the  funds  (»f  (he  university.  Ke<*koniiig  what  he  left  by  will  to 
(  luincellor  Kliot  iM^rsimally,  with  an  understanding  that  it  should  Ik3 
UM»il  for  sueh  puri>os<*s,  Mr.  Smithes  gifts  amount<Ml  t^)  ♦•JI»4,(HK).  He 
was  one  of  Dr.  Kliot's  earliest  friemis  in  St.  Louis  when  they  were 
lN>th  voung  men,  an<l  the  atta<*hmeiit  was  bn»ken  onlv  bv  death. 
Sliiiph^  and  unostentatious  in  manners  and  habits,  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  the  very  soul  of  honor,  business  suecess  found  him  ready 
to  US4*  the  wealth  that  cam<»  to  him  as  though  lie  only  hehl  it  in  trust. 
His  generosity  was  natural  and  s|Mmtaneous,  and  his  faith  in  AVash- 
ingt<»n  Tni versify  unl)oun<UMl. 

Huds4»n  K.  Bridge  was  another  of  those  staturh  friends  wlio  sIiow^mI 
their  faith  in  higher  (Nlucation  by  llH»ir  works.     The  hirge  sum  of 
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?^17*.»J»»N»  WHM  (iiiitrihiit^Ml  by  hitii  U*  iiiiiv«»rHity  ihmmIs  durinic  hiH  life- 
time, ♦  l<mj««»  of  wliirli  w«Mil  lo  fiulow  t)i«»  rliHiU'4*lIor*H  ohair,  which 
has  hiiMM*  Ufii  ralh^l  in  liis  honor  **Tln»  Bridget*  HiaiKvllorHhip.** 

Then  anioiijr  the*  4*arli«*r  lN*n4*fa<*tors  wen'  John  O'FaUoii,  who  pive 
ill  all  ^('c*JNN»;  William  Palm,  wh«»^^»  will  left  for  the  ehair  of  eivil 
enifintM^rin^  i<.Vijm«»:  the  (*ollier  hrothi^rH,  who  pive  to  the  CtnM*k 
ehair  ♦-'.'»,•"»»►;  <i«N»r;r«»  i'artriilp*.  %%hos<»  pfts  amouiitiHl  Xo  nearly.  |M»r- 
ha|»s  (|iiit«*.  *l.'M»jiiM»;  and  othiTs  who  ean  ni»t  In»  mentiomMl  now,  all 
eitizvns  «»f  St.  Louis,  uhosaw  \%ith  Iheir  own  eves  what  their  money 
miild  d«»  and  was  doin^.  Then  amonu  iNMiefaetors  at  a  distam*^'  an* 
Nathaniid  Thay«T,  of  Itoston.  who  sent  lhi«  university  ♦42j»»»»»,  and 
Mn*.  Mary  Ilem«*nwa\,  of  lh»ston.  wh(»s4*  ^ifts  have  reaehe«l  the  sum 
of  ^itnjuio. 

Ih*sid(*s  thes«*  is  a  lon>;  rt»ll  of  fri«*nds,  simie  now  living;  ami  inmtin- 
uin^  their  w<»rk.  othi*rs  Pin^  sin<*4*  de|Nirt4Hl,  who  have  made  |M)ssihh* 
the  «*\ist«*ii4*«*  and  eoiitiiiuaiu*e  of  an  institution  in  the  |^n*at  eity  of 
the  vaHey  of  the  Mississippi  when*  siuind  learning  may  find  a  <*<m- 
pMiial  home.  Sueh  friends  may  the  university  ever  find  eh»M*  at 
hand  for  everv  tini«»  of  n4*e<l. 

|ST,\TisTliAL  NoTK.  Fn»m  the  Ue|N>rt  of  the  IVmimissioniT  of 
hliluration  for  lvi«u*.»7,  th«*  following;  items  an*  taken:  (*han(*«*llor. 
Wintteld  >.  Chaplin.  !«!«.!>.;  numlM*r  of  pn>fc»Hsors,  l.V.t;  numlM*r  of 
Mtudents,  l.:itCi;  numlM*rof  iw*hoiarshi|>s.  :{<»:  volumes  in  libniry,.').(NN»: 
value  of  apimratusand  library.  %17s,(nn»;  value  of  ;rroundsaml  build- 
inp«.  ^ri.'Mt.iDKi;  amount  of  pnMluetive  funds.  9'.».>u,iMNi;  annual  ineimie, 

♦1»;«»,<«N».J 
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A. 

The  following  list  includes  all  who  have  serve<l  WaHhington  Tni- 
versity  as  ilirei'tors  sinee  its  organization,  theme  in  italics  indicating 
names  of  the  present  lN)anl  of  dinH*tors: 

William  (I.  Kliot,  Wayman  Crow,  Seth  A.  Hanlett,  John  Ca vender, 
Christopher  Khcxles,  Samuel  Treat,  John  M.  Krum,  George  Partridge, 
PIkhmou  H.  McC'rtH>ry,  John  How,  William  Glasgow,  jr.,  George 
Pegram,  N.  J.  Katon,  James  Smith,  Mann  Butler,  Hudson  E.  Bridge, 
Samuel  Russell,  Thomas  T.  Gantt,  John  <VFallon,  James  H.  Lucas. 
Hinnj  Hifchr(H'k\  Charles  A.  Po|hs  I).  A.  January,  James  K,  l>a/- 
iiuin,  Holiert  rampl)ell,  Carloa  S.  (imletj,  John  R.  Shepley,  Albert 
T<Hld,  John  P.  Collier,  John  T,  [ktris^  deonje  K.  Ijeighfou^  Edivin 
Harrison,  lit  nrif  IT.  Kliot^  M.  Dwight  Collier,  M'iUiom  A,  Hargadine, 
Sinn  ml  Cupplfs^  Joseph  (},  (luipmon^  John  If,  Lighfner,  Henry 
Shtiu\  (rtnnjf  A.  Mod  ill,   WiUitun  L,  Huse,  Edward  S,  Kon\se. 

Tht»  prest^nl  otlicei^sof  the  Inianl  are:  President,  (ieorge  K.  Leighton; 
vi<*e-pn»sident,  Ht»nry  Hitehem^k;  s«*en»tary  and  treasurer,  (ieorge 
M.  Bart  let  t. 

B. 

In  the  following  list  will  1m^  found  tlu'  names  of  all  who  have  at  any 
tim<'  Inm'Ii  mrmlK'rs  of  tht*  faeult}'  and  corps  of  instructors  in  the 
und(*rgniduat4*  d<'imrtment.  The  names  of  thos<»  now  (1S8!MM))  in 
sfrviro  aro  printi'd  in  italics: 

Truman  M.  Post,  pnifessorof  an<*ient  an<l  modern  history  fn)m  1857 
to  isi;ii:  university  pmfessor  of  history,  1S(>1»  to  1S8<>. 

Ahram  LitUtn,  Kliot  pnifessor  of  chemistry  since  1857.  This  chair 
was  nanuMl  in  honor  of  Chanrellor  Kliot. 

Jos«»ph  J.  Reynolds,  nuijor-gencral,  CnitiMl  States  Arm\,  pn»f<*ssor 
';r  nHM*hani<*s  and  rivil  engine<*ring,  1857-I8r»n. 

Georgi*  Kiig<'lnntnn,  M.  I)..  pn>fes.sor  of  lM»tany  and  natural  hist4>ry, 
1>."»7-1S7«»:  university  pnifessor.  187K-1884. 

Charh*s  A.  Po|m».  M.  I>.,  ])n>fessor  of  anat<miy  and  nmifMirative 
physiology,  1 857-1 8«»7. 

Jos4*ph  G.  Hc»yt.chanceUor,  chn'ttMl  l)e<-4»mlN*r  17,1858;  ditnl  Xoveni- 
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FVnliiiaiMl  B(N*lH*r.  iiistriiet4>r  in  luiMlerii  Ihiikuh^h.  l>^V.ulS61. 

l*arl  i\  (\  ZiMis.  instructor  in  ttcrnmn  iiinl  ^yinniiHticM,  ls.V.i-lSr»l. 

Kdwin  I>.  SanlNitn,  |irinri]ml  of  Mary  Institute,  is<i(uih«;i\  and 
pnifcssor  «>f  Ijitiii  and  liistory.  iSfWuiKiU. 

William  ('hauv«*n«*t.  |iri>f«*ssf >r  of  matlieniatit's  and  astninomy,  1S(U), 
t4i  l>4MM*nilM*r.  1>*«J1»;  rhaiKvllor.  clwtiMl  lKr»;i:  di<Ml  IVcvuiImt.  1H7o. 

John  M.  S'hoticld,  niajor-i;<*n<*raK  I'niKNl  States  Army,  |»n»f lessor  of 
|>bysi**s  and  civil  cnjriiMM»rinjr,  l?*'**^'!!. 

Stjirtsh  r  ll'tih  rhnnsf^  tut4>r  in  <tr«i»k,  lNr»S-isi;2;  a<ljiinrt  pnift^ssor, 
1m;i»-1m;4;  university  |)rof«*Hsor  of  C^rtM^k.  1H«»4-1hi;ii;  I'oUicr  pro- 
fessor,  \St\M. 

Willanl  F.  lUiss,  adjunct  profcssiir  of  Latin.  1  s.V.i-ri< i. 

AlfrtHl  s.  Ilartwcil.  tutor  in  Ijitin.  !S4'i4».r»i. 

Rudolph  \s.  Tafcl.  professor  of  m«Mlern  langua{(i*s  and  nuuiNirative 
phih)hi^y.  lsi;i»-isi;s. 

John  I).  C'rohim*,  prof 4*ssor  of  civil  enicine4*rinf;,  lHi»l-rii». 

Paulus  K<N»tter.  instriictiir  in  nuMlern  lan^ruap^s,  is«*»(u(;i. 

John  K.  Sinclair,  assistant  pn»fesKor  of  niatheuiati(*»,  isiii-ii^. 

ttt*4»n:e  i(.  Stone.  princi|Mil  of  theai-a4lemy  and  professor  of  rhet4»ric, 
1n«;*J-1h74. 

William  tt.  Kli<»t.  acting  prof^^ssor  4if  ethical  and  |Militical  S4*ien4^\ 
lsi;j-iM;i;  a4*tin^  Tih*ston  pn»fessor  of  |M>litical  tH.*<>nomy,  isf;4-isi*»f;; 
4*han4*cnor  an<l  Til4*st4)ii  pmfessor  «>f  |M>liti4*al  economy,  1S71-1SS7. 

(*al\in  >.  IVnneil,  princi|Nii  of  Mary  Institute  and  professor  of 
int4*lliN*tual  and  moral  phihisopliy,  1S(;:*-1ks7. 

tftMir^e  W.  i\  N'ohle,  prof«*ssor  i»f  I^tiii  ami  «*lassi<*al  litcratuns 
1m;4-|m;7. 

rM*njaniin  K.  'r^4«4Hl,  profi^ssor  of  Kn^li^^h  literatun*.  l?^*»4~l*^7«». 

William  II.  (lark.  tut4ir  in  nnithemati4*s,  istUVlsiW. 

(it-or^c  II.  llowiH4in.  assistant  prof«*Hsor  of  mathematics.  ist>4-lsrir>; 
Tllest«in  pn»f4»ssor  of  iMilitical  fH*on4»niy,  ls(i«>-lKri*<. 

U«*^iH  C*hauvenet.  tut4>r  in  mathematics,  1  si*i4- 1  si>*V 
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tfcor^e  II.  ll«>wison.  aH.sistant  professor  of  niathematic*s,  lKl»4-l^•»^l; 
TileMon  professor  of  |silitical  <M*ononiy,  |h<»t»~ist;ii. 

I<«'^|H  i'hau\enet.  tutor  in  mathematics,  lS4i4-lsiHi. 

John  ttast.  teacher  of  drawing,  lSf;4-lsr»s. 

John  I..  Kwell.  prof4*ss4ir  of  Ijitiii,  1m;i;-1si»7. 

/••i/r#/i  M,  ll'tMnltninl,  instructor  in  mathematics.  lHrH;-ls»;7:  assist- 
ant pr«»feH*M>r  of  mathematics,  lHf;7-|si;*i;  professor  of  deM*ripti\e 
;;i*«>iiM'iry  and  to|Hi|;r]ipliical  drawinir.  |MiS^-1^7H;  Thayer  pn»f«*ssor  of 
nuitli«*iiiati<**«  and  applii*«|  meidianio.  |h7«»;  dean  of  the  |N>lyti*«*hnic 
s<*li«Mi|.  Is71:  dinvtor  of  the  manual  training  mcIkniI,  1^7*.*. 

(  harh's    K.    Illsley,   instruct«»r   in   enKiiM*erin^  and    mat hemat itns 

Ihi.7   |ni,k 

M.*in«hall  II    IIoImi**-.  teacher  t»f  drawing.  l?*»57-ls*W. 
ihtuif  H.  ./'»' A.s*i#*,  tea«-lier  tif  Ijttin  amMtreek.  |sii7-ls#;S;  a«*tini; 
pnif«*<«**iir  iif  Latin.  !**»'•**- !•* 7";  pn>f«*HM»r  of  Ijitin.  1h7u. 
tteoffnti  «f«M*pp.  pnifefMor  of  m<Hlern  lant^uainw,  ^*^><>-I^7u. 
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J-  VTilliikii  PkTTr!*!!^  >«j»:aH''    •:   .-rfcWMijr,.  .x*:-.   .vV\ 
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iTiArle*    A.    >::.:ih.   Av^:>:Ar.:    ]>t\^:V*n>kM    o!    *;\;1    a?i»;    ir.,s  V,.iM*,*\"^^ 

engin^rrinj.  >7  •-1'*'?-;  WiT.i.iiu  lN*i«,  pT\>ti^v>HV.  ,\t" ,  .\ '.'.  .-^n^^  >u*s  tu-^n 

ical  eniriiir^r;!!::.  '  **?  ;^  *  ^v;. 
Frnlerick  M.  l"run*K*ii.  inMrnoior  m  m;«ihon),^nvx  .iu*l  oKsuiu\w. 

1^71->7-:  i»r«iff»4»r  of  vKvntion,  l>ri^  I'*^^^ 
William  KiniUn-k,  p!\»fi*sst>r  t^f  praono,»il  ,«ixn>\nom\ ,  is;i    in:.\ 
WiIU*n*t  K.  P'»'u  t\  AIKmi  p!\>foNSt»r  of  mining  ;in«l  utoKiUiuux.  is.  t 
F.  William  RatNlvr,  pn>ft»sst>r  of  ar\»hi!«vtinv.  l>i,"l    lN,*> 
R.  Thi>mp:^4»ii  lUmd.  aNsisiant  |m»fosNor  \\(  maih«MuaMO'>»  !s;  i  is,  A; 

pnift'rv'Mir.  I'^T.VIn;!;. 

Kii«1olph  l\  Armlt,  inslnioior  in  nuHloni  )atiKuau«''*.  ***.'*  1*^.1 

JnJtn  II.  J*  nk's,  proft^ssor  <»f  physittlo^x  ,  Is."  I 

Jnims  K.  Unsin*  /\  pn»ft*SNor t»f  Kimlisli  aiul  <o'ini;\n  )itiMiiitM«>.  !'•,  I 

A.  I>.  (\»|M'1aiHl,  tt'aohiM*  of  ilrawiii^.  \s:.\   is.i 

Fi'ftftt'is  K,  .V'y'/*f  r,  assistant  pnifoNMiroC  ph>>«irM.  i*.  i    \^^,  x.   \\  tu 
man  ('n»w,  proft'ssor  of  ph\si«'s,  |s7;i. 

I/tilst  tj  (\  frts,  tvaclKM'nf  fn»o  lian«l  and  niiM'hanlt'Ml  •linxUno.  !''«  • 
Is7<>:  proft'ssor  of  drawing  and  (It'si^n,  |s;i;.  diirctni  ol  iini<4i>niii  nitd 
m'IhmjI  of  liiir  arts,  |S7!i. 

Jolin  K.  UtM's,  protVsNin' (»f  niallh*niall«*N  and  aMiionoiii\.  pi.ii   |mm| 

W'i/liniH  T.   Utirris,  nniMTnitv  pi'of«<Mmir  of  I  hr  pliiliiMop|i\  ii|    i.iIm 
<'ation,  |s7r,. 

Chnrlts  ]'.  /i'/7r //,  univ4*i*Mity  pnifrNNor  of  iintonii»li»|/v.  !•'»•» 

Herman  Mristrr,  aHHistanl  in  mininu  and  mrlalliiiiM .  \'\,t    h'/'i 

John  H.  .S'ott,  inNtructor  in  <d<N'ntion.  Ih/V   Hhm 

Al«*\and4*r  LiMinhanlt.  instrnrtor  in  aNNayln^.  1^^'*'*   i'-'-' 

(iiistnr    IltiftilMii'h^    instrurtor   in    lN»tany  and   /.*»*t\it^\,    h^i'i   l«i«7; 

adjunct  pn>f«*ssor  of  Ufolo^y,  lMh7. 
Thonuis  l(.  Annan.  inNtructor  in  an'liiti*rtnii'.  H^<)  \''^'\ 
llowani  Kn*trluiiar,  inMlrnctor  in  miHlidintr.  H^n  1"^^ 
Kihinnul  A.  Kiifjl^  i\  HHH\H\tiU\  prof<'«««Mirof  matlifniaf  i«'«i  and  d«t;«f)|i 

tiv«*  ;r«*onMdry,  I^'*l-1««;5:  profi'^H'fr,  H^,'. 

H*nrij  S.  I'rtfrfi' ff,  a***«iHtant  pntff^^tr  nf   fiiatlM-Miaf i''«  and  a«iMiii 

omy.  1  ^-^l  - 1  *- J:  prof«-«iw»r,  I '*'*J. 

Ch'trffM  H.  I^uthhfn*/,  M^MtifitHnt  in  ''iM-iiii^lry.  I""! 
Il.V;_\o.  'J   —  II 


8  INTRODUCTORY. 

Aftc'r  t4»u<*liiii^  iiiMiii  tlM»  intf'rf'Ht  taken  by  tlio  State  in  a^oultuns 
the  meohanic  an<l  imlnstrial  artK^  the  h(»hlin;r  of  ap*icultural  insti- 
tut<*«,  anti  the  establishment  of  State  e<>lle^*M  forteaehin^af^ieultural 
iM*ien(*«',  the  monograph  treats  of  H(H*<»ndary  chI negation  and  of  the 
gn^at  ini|Mirtanoe  to  the  State  of  the  (>arly  aeaihMnic^s.  It  in  Hhown 
that  tlie  interest  taken  by  the  |MH)ph»  of  New  llampshin*  in  aeademie 
learning  and  in  the  establishment  of  liM*al  aea<h»mie8  in  a  vast  nuni- 
lM*rof  th«*  towns  of  the  cm  minion  wealth  is  ap|>arently  withont  a  par- 
alh^  in  anv  other  State  of  the  Tnion. 

Then  follow  Itistorieal  sketehes  of  the  prinei|ml  ai^aileniies  and 
w*minari(*s,  with  a  statement  of  their  endowments,  buildinpi,  nuniliers 
of  stmlenta,  methods  of  instruetion,  and  the  religious  and  «*4lneational 
aims  of  their  found<*rs.  Thes4»  sketches  wen»  pri'iMinnl  for  the  nnwt 
imrt  by  the  prineiiml  of  the  s<*h(N>l  <»r  by  siune  niemlM»r  of  the  faculty, 
friend  or  ofn(*4*r  of  the  institutitm,  i%li«»  is  familiar  with  its  hiatorv. 

The  last  ehapter  is  devot^nl  to  the  history  «>f  Dartnicmth  I'ollep^ 
prt*pare4l  under  the  dire<*tion  of  e.\-Prt*si«lent  S.  (\  Hartlett.  This 
history  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  Ameri(*an  eoUep^s  is  ver>'  full  and 
of  nuieh  value. 

A  brief  biblio^nipliy  relating  to  tnlueation  in  New  llam|)shire  ia 
apiM*nd(Hl. 
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George  W.  Minns,  professor  of  mathenuitirs  and  a8tn)noniy,  1809- 
1870. 

J.  William  Pattison,  teacher  of  drawing,  1809-1873. 

J/ar.s/m// &  SnofCy  professor  of  belles  lHtrt\H,  187(>-1874:  i)rofessoi- 
of  history,  1874;  registrar  of  the  college,  1870-1877;  <lcan  of  the  col- 
lege, 1877;  acting  chancellor,  1887. 

Leo|)old  Noa,  pn)fessor  of  ni04lern  languages,  1870-1873. 

Henry  Pomeroy,  professor  of  mathematics  an<l  astronomy,  187(^ 
1875. 

Denham  Arnold,  assistant  pn)fessor  of  physics,  1870-1874;  profes- 
sor of  physics  ami  principal  of  Smith  Academy,  1874-1890. 

diaries  A.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering,  1870-1873;  William  Palm,  professor  of  <'ivil  amd  mechan- 
ical engineering,  1873-1883. 

Frederick  M.  Crunden,  instructor  in  mathematics  and  elocution, 
1871-1872;  professor  of  elo<»ution,  1872-1875. 

Williani  Eiml)eck,  professor  of  practical  astronomy,  1871-1875. 

William  /?.  Poltei\  Allen  professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  1871. 

F.  William  liaieiier,  pi*ofessor  of  architecture,  1871-1878. 

U.  Thompson  Hond,  assistant  pnifessor  of  mathematics,  1873-1875; 
professor,  1875-1870. 

Rudolph  C\  Arndt,  instructor  in  nuKlern  languages,  187.'5-1874. 

Jtthn  J  I.  ./<'/jA*.v,  pnifessor  of  pliysiology,  1874. 

Jfuiif's  AT.  Ilftsmi  /•,  professor  of  Knglish  and(terman  literature,  1874. 

A.   n.  ('opclan<l,  teacher  of  drawing,  1873-1874. 

Fninris  E.  A7;>/<f'r,  assistant  professor  of  physics,  1S74-1S75;  Way- 
man  Crow,  professor  of  physics,  1875. 

//r/Asv  //  C.  //v.s\  teadier  of  frtM»-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  1874- 
ls7r»:  profes.sor  of  <lrawing  and  design,  ls7«*i;  din»ctor  of  museum  and 
s<'h<K>l  of  fnH»  arts,  1879. 

John  K.  Rees,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  187G-18H1. 

Williaui  T.  Hiwris,  university  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  e<lu- 
cation,  is7ri. 

Chtirhs  r.  RiU'ijy  university  professor  of  entomology',  1870. 

Herman  Mcistcr,  assistant  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  1877-1879. 

John  R.  Scott,  instructor  in  elocution,  1877-1888. 

Alexander  l^eonhartlt.  instructor  in  assaying,  18S0-1882. 

(iushtv  Hnnihirhy  instru<*t'Or  in  Iwtany  and  z<H»logy,  1880-I8h7; 
adjunct  professor  of  geology,  18S7. 

Tlumms  1^  Annan,  instructor  in  architecture,  1880-iHSl. 

Howanl  Kretchmar,  instructor  in  mo<leling,  1880-1883. 

Ethuuhd  A,  Kn</let\  assistant  pn>fessorof  mathenuiti<*sand  descrip- 
tive geometry,  1881-1882;  prof€»s8or,  1882. 

If* nnj  S,  Prifchtty  assistant  pnifessor  of  mathenuiti<*s  and  astron- 
omy, 1881-1882;  professor,  1882. 

Charlfs  K.  Lrnhkimj^  assistant  in  cheniistrj',  1881. 
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F<*nlirmii«l  UfN'li«*r.  iiiNtruetor  in  iiuHh^rii  Ihiikuh^^s,  IS.V.1-IS6I. 

Carl  (*.  ('.  Z(Mi^,  instriirtor  in  (tcriiiHii  iiikI  ^' 111  nasi ic*8,  is.v.i>isr»l. 

Kd^iti  l>.  SaiilNiiii.  iiriiiripal  of  Mary  Institute,  1  S(»( »- 1 s(;i\  and 
pnift^s^Mir  of  Ijitin  and  liiMory.  istWuistU. 

William  C'haii\4*n<*t,  profi*sM»rof  niatli<-niati<*M  an<l  aMmmmiy,  IhCiO, 
to  M^sMMnlM^r,  \si\*.*i  fhan<*4*llor.  «*1<h*i«h1  IsiKJ;  ditHl  D^mvuiImt  1s7o. 

Jiilin  M.  S<*liolii*l<l.  niajor-^i*n4*ral,  rmt4Nl  States  Arniy«  pnifessiir  «>f 
pliyNi«*»  an<l  fivil  «>ii^in(M*rin;;.  isi;iur,|. 

Sijlrt.sh  r  M'lih  rhttus*^  tutor  in  tinn^k,  1  .**.'i>*- 1 si»i> ;  a<ljun(*t  pnift^KSor, 
l.Ni;j_|.s»;4;   univ«*rHity  prof<*HM4ir  of  (in^^k.    Is*;4-lHt;!»;    (*ollier   pro- 

Willanl  F.  lilisft,  a<ljun«*t  pn>f«»HH4>r  of  Latin.  iH.V.i-riii. 

Alfn^l  S.  llarlHvlL  tutor  in  Ijitin.  IHtuui;!. 

liuilolpli  L.  Tafol.  prof(*sN«»r  of  nKMlern  lan{;uafCi*H  and  (-oni|Nirativo 
philology.  lH»Wi-Is«;^. 

John  l>.  C*relion\  proft^smir  of  rivil  ttn^cintH^rinK,  IHiU-iiL*. 

Paulus  l{4N*tt«*r,  inHtruH4»r  in  in<Nlorn  lan^ua^t^,  lKi'»(ui;i. 

.lolin  K.  Sinrlair.  lUiKistant  pn»f4»sMor  of  niatlieuiatii*i«,  lHrii-4»:;. 

<ti*oru«*  |{.  St4im*.  prinoiiml  of  th<*  aca4l«*niy  and  pnife.HHor  of  rlH*t4»ri(\ 
I?Mi-J  1^74. 

William  ti.  Kliot,  artiii^  pmft^HMir  of  ethical  and  |M>litic*al  M*i«*n(*4\ 
Isi;i»-l.Ni;4;  ai*tin^  Til«*Ht«in  prof«»sM>r  of  |ioliti<*al  (-conomy,  lMi4-lM»ii; 
«*haiUH*llor  an«l  Tili*Ht4>n  pn>feNH«>r  of  |Nilitii*al  iH'onomy,  l><71-iss7. 

Calvin  >.  IN-nmdK  prinri|>al  of  Mary  Instituto  and  pn»fesM>r  of 
inti*ll«'4*tual  and  moral  philoMiphy.  lH*iJ-lHS7. 

<f«Mir;;f*  W.  C.  Nolili*.  pruffSMir  of  Latin  and  4*laHhi<*al  lit«*ratun*, 

iM'.r  im;7. 

rMMijaniin  V,  TwimnI,  pnif(«HS4>r  of  Kn^rlihh  lit«*ratnn\  )^»*»4-l'*7<i. 

William  IL  <'lark.  tutor  in  nialh<Mnati«*s,  Im'i.'^-ImW. 

(f«*on:i*  II.  ||oMi^Ml|^  aHHistant  pnif4*HMir  of  niatln*mati(*i4.  lSl;4-l^fWi; 
Til«*Mon  pniffHMir  of  i»oliti<*al  «*«*onomy,  lHtit>-lsri<i. 

H«*^i««  C}iau\rnH,  tutor  in  niatli<*niati<-)4,  1m'»4-1s«ni. 

John  ttaM,  t4*a4*h«>r  of  dniwini;*  lH«'i4-lHt>(. 

John  I..  Kwfll,  pnif4^H4ir  of  Uitin.  l**i*i»l-lsi;7. 

rnlrtn  .!/.  \l'«Mniininl^  instrurtiir  in  niatht*matii*t4,  lsr>t;-iS(;7;  a^Mist- 
ant  pri»fi'H?Mir  of  mathrmatirs.  I  hi;7- i  m;*.i  ;  pnif4*M«or  4if  tlt»fu*ripti\4» 
p*«»ni«*try  ami  to|H>i;raphi4*al  4lra«in^.  lH4;t«-l.H7n;  Thayvr  profi^anor  of 
nuith«*iiiatii**«  anti  applitnl  m«*4*hani4>.  1^7(1;  di*an  «if  thi*  |Nilyt4:*4*hni<* 
^M•llool.  l>71;  flirf<*t<ir  4»f  tin*  manual  training '<«*h4NiL  \y^7\*. 

(  harl«**«    K.    ilNl«*y,   inMrurtor   in   4»nKiiM*<^rinK  and    mathiMnati4*is 

Miir^hall  II    llolmi*<«,  t««a4-li4»r  of  drawing.  l'**i7-IS#;h. 
ii»in*i*  H.  Jtitk.>*tn,  t4»a4*h«*r  of  I^iin  and  Cir«»k,  lsi;7-lHi;^:  a<*tin|; 
pn if «••*•- ir  tif   Latin.  1**»»h-1h7ii;  prof»*HMir  of  I^itin.  1^7^^. 
(ffiMiffroi  «MM*pp.  pnif4fv4iir  of  minhfrn  lanKUuiow,  lM>o-I^7u. 
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George  W.  Minns,  professor  of  mathemat  ic*s  and  astmnomy,  1809- 
1870. 

J.  William  Pattison,  teacher  of  drawing,  18(5J>-187:J. 

^farshall  S,  Snoir^  professor  of  belles  lettres,  1870-1874;  professor 
of  history,  1874;  registrar  of  the  college,  1870-1877;  dean  of  the  col- 
lege, 1877;  act  rng  chanceUor,  1887. 

Leo|)old  Noa,  pn)fessor  of  iiuNlern  languages,  1870-1873. 

Henry  Pomeroy,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  1870- 
1875. 

Denham  Arnold,  assistant  professor  of  physics,  1870-1874;  profes- 
sor of  physics  and  principal  of  Smith  Academy,  1874-18lio. 

Charles  A.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering,  1870-187.'^,  William  Palm,  professor  of  civil  and  mechan- 
ical engineering,  1873-1883. 

Frederick  M.  Crunden,  instructor  in  mathematics  and  elocution, 
1871-1872;  professor  of  elocution,  1872-1875. 

William  Kimlwck,  professor  of  practical  astronomy,  1871-1875. 

]VilUiim  B,  Pottery  Allen  professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy',  1871. 

F.  William  Rae<ler,  professor  of  architecture,  1871-1878. 

K.  Thompson  Hond,  assistant  pn)fessor  of  mathematics,  187*^1875; 
professor,  1 875-1 87<>. 

Rudolph  C  Arndt,  instructor  in  moilern  languages,  1873-1874. 

John  J  I.  Jf /jA*,v,  professor  of  physiology,  1874. 

Jumt's  AT.  Ilosntery  pn)fessorof  English  amKrcrman  literal ur<»,  1874. 

A.  n.  Copeland,  teacher  of  drawing,  187:^1874. 

Fronris  K,  .V/^^/ifT,  assistant  professor  of  physics,  1H74-1875;  Way- 
man  Crow,  professf)r  of  physics,  1875. 

Holsetj  C\  //v.v,  teacher  of  frei»-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  1874- 
ls7ri;  profe&sor  of  drawing  and  design,  is7ri;  din»ctor  of  museum  and 
s<'h<K>l  of  line  arts,  187i». 

John  K.  Hees,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  187G-18H1. 

WiUiiUH  T.  Harris,  university  profes.sor  of  the  philosophy  of  e<lu- 
cation,  is7i*». 

Chtirlfs  r.  Rileiiy  university  professor  of  entomology,  187tl. 

Herman  Meister,  assistant  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  1877-1S7!». 

John  K.  Scott,  instructor  in  elocution,  1877-1888. 

Alexander  Leonhanlt,  instructor  in  assaying,  lsso-lS82. 

(tustav  HomlHU'hy  instru<*tor  in  lx>tany  antl  zoology,  188<V-i8h7; 
adjunct  professor  of  geologj-,  iss7. 

Thomas  H.  Annan,  instructor  in  archite<Mure,  1880-lHSl. 

Howanl  Kretchmar,  instructor  in  nuNleling,  18S0-1S83. 

hJitiNumt  A,  Eiujler,  assistant  pmfessor  of  mathematics  and  descrip- 
tive geometry,  1S81-1882:  pn)f(*S8or,  lxs2. 

Ihnnj  S,  Pritch'tty  assistant  pnifessor  of  mathemat i<*s  and  astron- 
omy, 1881-ISS2;  professor,  1882. 

Charlfs  E,  Luilfkintj^  assistant  in  cliemistrj',  1881. 
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HMpinMl  to  iIh*  iiion*lilM*ral  art  of  rhini^raphy,  iiiHt^^ad  of  whito  i>a|)er, 
vory  ^r«»in»nilly  mail**  iis«»  of  whitv  hirrh  Imrk.  Tlio  flnit  si)ollini; 
iMMik  ^«*ii«*rally  iim^iI  (that  of  ThoiiuiM  Dilwortli,  publisluHl  in  Kn^latul 
ill  I7lo)  was  not  intnMln<*iM|  till  177n,  and,  though  ver>'  hiimhh'  in  ita 
merits  wln^n  cH»ni|Mirtsl  with  thoM*  of  th«*  proaout  day,  waa  (*onaidore<l 
i*V4*n  th«*n  a  |M»rf4M*t  ('pitoino  of  all  that  waa  oHM^ntial  to  a  (*omnion 
tHlu«*aiion/* ' 

*'  Wliai  w<»  lN»li4*v<*  is,  that  th<»  systi»in  proj<H»t4Ml  by  tln»  first  settloni, 
if  it  had  Imnmi  fnllv  n*ali/<Hl  and  snstaiiuHl  with  the  sanio  inton^st  with 
which  it  was  first  adopt^il,  wonhl  hav«*  Xhh^u  fully  adiM|uat4*  to  the 
wants  of  su(*t*4*4Mlin^  ;;enenitions.  They  had  not  advanee<l  farenotiifh 
fnmi  th('  housi*  of  iMinda;:^*  to  fon;et  that  lils^rty  and  prosiN^rity  n^tiHl 
iiIMin  int4dli^enrean<l  moral  int«*^rity  and  that  these  were  t<»  In*  main- 
tain«*<l  by  a  sbH*pl«»ss  vi^ilaniM*. 

**Nor  di«l  thry  lay  uism  «ithers  bunlens  whi<*h  they  were  not  willin^c 
theniM^lvcH  to  iN-ar.  Th<*s4*  hi^is  ha<l  Ut  Is^exiNMit^Hl  in  |M'riloustinu^ 
iindor  the  atlminiMration  of  surh  men  as  Cnuifleld  and  Andnw,  dur- 
ing thf  horrors  of  ihi*  Fn*neh  and  Indian  wars,  amid  thiMNmtrover- 
Hies  with  till*  hi'irs  of  AlhMi  and  Masim,  while  the  bitter  feuds  of 
iins4*ttltMl  lM>iiiidarii*s  wen*  ni^iii};.  and  thnni^h  the  M*ven  y«»ars*  war 
for  inib»iM»iiilfiiri».  N<*V4*rth«*less  ^rand  jurors  were  sworn  wh<iS4>  s|ii»- 
eial  duty  it  \ias  to  prf*M*nt  jill  brt*a4*lM»s  of  th«»  s<*h<Ni|  laws.  IVrhaiis 
weshoiiM  not  Is*  aiithori/jHl.  by  history,  to  ass«*rt  that  tht*s<*  laws  wen* 
in  all  fiiM*^  Mrirtlv  oIh*v«*4|.  It  is  certain  that  fnmtier  towns  on  dinn^t 
Iietition  \i«*n*  cxiMiiptiMl  fnmi  the  siip|M>rt  of  a  ^rammai  s4*Ii<mi1  on 
<*imdiiioii  that  thoy  shoiilil  ke«*p  a  MdMnd  for  n*a4lini;,  writini;,  and 
arithiinMif'."- 

Ii4*twiM>ii  li;si)  and  I7s.'l  irrants  of  lands  wen*  made  in  most  of  the 
in<*«ir|M»r:it«*d  t4»\%iis  for  tli«*  Mip|Nirt  of  s(*IiihiIs.  It  sihmiis  proliable 
that  ill  all  tli«*  ;;raiits  iiiadi*  by  th«*  Masonian  pr«»priet4>rs,  by  the 
MaH.Niii'liii.M*ttH  t'oloiiy.  and  by  John  Went  worth,  scM-ond,  one  lot  or 
shari-  \%as  n*H4*r\«M|  in  «*a«*h  town  for  a  s4*h4Nd.  Hut  the  sjime  ean  not 
Im*  Kiid  of  all  thr  nuiii«*rou*»  grants  madt*  by  our  *M rusty  and  well- 
lMdo\«*«|  lUMiniii;;  \V«*iit worth.  «'S4|.,*';;oV4*rnor  and  mmmander  in  ebief 
of  tilt'  pro\iii«M*of  Nfw  llam|isliin*.  II«*  <*v<*n  n*fuse<l  to  rharter  a 
f*oll«*:;i*  on  ih«>  |N*titionof  a  <M>n\4*iitifmof  ministers,  pn*s4MitiHl  in  17«Vi, 
whodi'sintl  to  **s«*r\<*  th<*  t:ovt*rnnii*iit  and  ndi^rnm  by  layinira  f<iunda- 
tion  f«ir  thf  Ih'sI  iiiHtrtirtion  of  youth.*'  lUit  in  17(*l*,  undi-r  theatlniin* 
istratioii  of  t;o\t*rnor  .b»hn  \V«*ntworth.  tin*  <*hart«*r  was  MN*unMl,  the 
iNi|l«»*j«*  roiiiidfil.  and  a  ^raiit  of  Ujhio  aen*««  of  land  niaile  to  it. 

Fniiii  th«*  lM>;;iiiiiiii:;  of  th«*  ei;;ht«'4*ntli  «vntury  until  near  its  eh lae 
thi*n»  \%a*«  ::r<*jit  apathy  in  tli«*  matt«*r  of  maintainini:  m-IumiIs,  the  law 


'  lUrotiiwi  lli*tnry  nf  N»*w  Haiiii»«hir«*.  pp.  •Jv'i.".*^!.  i>nblii«heiil  in  Ih^-^. 

'  ll»ti..F  W.  i^ltt••r<«>n  ill  tlii*thirtt**-*ilh  annual  rfpirt  u|Mtn  tbrci>iiiui«iAiirhaoU 
of  N««w  UAtit|4ihir«*.  Jtinf.  l^Afi.  T'l  tin*  rr|H>rt  wr  arr  iiMlvbCnl  fur  m  number  of 
tlitf  riinMrti*  which  fullow. 
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respectinfjf  education  being  but  i>artially  onforcHnl.  Mr.  Joreniy  liol- 
knap,  the  historian  of  New  Hani|)8hire,  t^iys  that  *^when  the  leading 
men  in  a  town  were  themselves  persons  of  knowUnlge  and  wisdom 
they  would  provide  the  means  of  instruction  for  ehihlren;  but  wlien 
the  case  was  otherwise*  methods  wen*  found  to  evade  the  law  ♦  ♦  ♦, 
It  was  the  interest,"  he  says,  **of  ignomnt  and  unprincipled  men  to 
discourage  literature,  becaust*  it  would  detract  from  their  importance 
and  expose  them  to  contempt.*'  Furthermore,  the  neglect  of  Kch<M)ls 
^*was  one  among  many  evidences  of  a  most  unhappy  prostmtion  of 
morals  during  that  p<*rio<l.  It  aiTonled  a  melancholy  prosi>ect  to  the 
friends  of  mrience  and  of  virtue  and  excitinl  some  generous  and  philan- 
thmpic  i)ersons  to  devise  other  methods  of  (nlucation.''  Among  those 
who  at  this  time  came  forwanl  to  awaken  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education  was  the  Hon.  John  Phillips,  of  Exeter.  As  an  earnest  of 
his  intense  convictions  on  this  subject  he  founded  and  endowed  a 
seminary  of  learning  which  in  1781  "was  by  an  act  of  assem))ly  incor- 
IM)rated  by  the  name  of  Phillii)S  Exeter  Academy."  Other  t4>wns  soon 
followtnl  the  example  set  by  Exeter  and  o|)ene<l  either  private  schools 
or  academies,  and  the  Ix^ginning  was  laid  for  that  academic  history 
in  New  IIami>shire  which  is  believed  to  have  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  new  impulse  given  to  e<lu<*ation,  social 
libraries  were  establishe<l  in  st»veral  towns  of  the  State  and  a  nie<lical 
s<K*iety  was  incor|x)rated  (I7in)  by  an  a<.*t  of  assembly. 

By  an  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  legislat<»rs  and  magis- 
trates were  re<iuire4l  *Mo  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences  ♦  ♦  ♦  ;  to  countenance  an<l  inculcate  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  general  iHMievolence,  public  and  private  charity,  indus- 
try and  iHHUiomy,  honesty  and  punctuality,  sincerity,  sobriety,  and 
all  social  afTe<*tions  ami  generous  scMitiments  among  the  people." 

The  iH)licy  of  the  State  has  l)een  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  family 
and  neighl>orh<MMl  the  main  share  of  the  work  in  tMlucating  the  child. 
This  d<H*trine  was  in  harmony  with  tlie  active  an<l  lilH»rty-loving  prin- 
ciples <»f  mir  ancv.stors. 

The  Revolution  had  greatly  imiMiverisheil  the  iHM»ple,  an<l  at  its 
clos4»  the  grammar  s<*h<N>l8  for  training  l)oys  for  "ye  Tnivi^rsity" 
existed  s<*arcely  elsewhere  save  in  the  ]>hras<*ology  of  the  statute. 
Such  was  their  condition  in  17S«i  that  the  legislature*  reiR'ahnl  all  for- 
mer acts  on  the  subjiH*t.  The  amount  of  money  for  si*ho<iling  was  now 
dellnit4»ly  fixtnl  by  statute  at  £5  for  every  €1  of  the  pro{K>rtion  of 
pul»lic  taxes  t4»  the  individual  town,  which  would  give  an  amount 
e«|ual  to  €5JMN»  forth<*  whole  State.  This  was  tolH»exiK»nde<l  in  k<*e[>- 
ing  an  '•English  grammar  scIuhiI."  This  act  also  provid<Hl  for  the 
examination  of  teachers,  re<|uiring  them  to  furnish  (certificates,  fnmi 
comfM^tent  authorities,  of  character  and  qualitication;  establish«Hl 
''English   grammar  schoob"   for  teaching   ''rt*ading,  writing,  and 
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iiritliiiiftir/*  ami,  in  .nliin*  and  half-shiro  towns,  grammar  M.*h«NilH  fur 
t4*a<*liin^  Ijitin  ami  <rnH*k  in  ad«lition  to  tho  l>ninrli«»8  nMiuinnl  in  tli<* 
Kn^lish  grammar  s4*hfN>L  Kn^lish^niinmar  mil  )KMn;;nM|uinHl  in  eith(*r 
^ra«l<*.  It  nion*ov<*r  iiiaih*  tin*  S4*l('<*tiii«»n  ivsiMHisililt*  for  tho  full  sum 
whirli  tlioy  sliouM  fail  ''  in  assessing.  s4*asonal»ly(Mill4*rtin^,  ami  duly 
appropriating*'  for  tin*  pur|N»s<*s  afon^said. 

Tin*  law  of  17t«l  niis4H|  tin*  aisHc^ssmcnt  to  In*  madt*  on  <»v«*ry  i*<>  sliil- 
lin^s  of  tin*  pro|H)rtion  to  1*7  l*»s.,  making  tin*  whole  annnint  iTf.VHi. 
nthi*rwiM*  it  <lid  not  difT«*r  fnmi  tin*  pnN*<Mlin^  law.  Tin*  pn*s4*nt  <*on- 
stitntion  was  approval  by  tin*  {HHiph*  and  cHtablislnHl  in  CNinvtMition 
S*pt4*inlM*r  5,  I7'<*J.  In  this  or^aiiir  <-oni|Mirt  wi*  find  tin*  following 
(*nun(*iat4Nl  as  tin*  luisis  and  nn»tiv<*  of  all  futun*  If^^ialat ion  on  tin* 
8ulij«M*t  of  isluration: 

Kn<tw1i*<lj;i*  mntl  lemmiii^;,  K^ti«Tally  tliffiiMMl  thrmiKh  a  mmninnity,  licinfc  mnen- 
tial  ti>  th<*  pn>M*rviitioii  nf  a  fnt*  K<*verDni«*rit.  aii«1  H]»rvadinf(  the  opitortmiitimikiiil 
advantJik'tti  of  isliiratioii  tliroiiKli  tlit*  varioaii  fmrt^of  the  omiitry  U'inK  hiifbly 
ctiu«lti('ivf  u>  pnuiiot*.*  thiM  i*n<l,  it  Hhmll  U*  the<liity  of  tbt*  Iegi»hitoni  and  iiiaKi*' 
trAt«*H  m  111!  fatun*  |»i*ri<)iU  of  tlio  fc*^v«*nniif iit  to  cheriKh  tht*  iiitenwt  iif  lit«*rmtnr« 
and  til**  M-itMiitf*.  and  all  m'Uiliiaries  an<l  pnhlir  flch<M»lri:  to  vncouraKe  pahlic  and 
priviit*'  iiiHtiiiiti«inH.  n*wards  and  inimunitieH  for  tht*  proinotion  of  aKriruItiin*. 
artn.  M*:<*ii('t^.  roiiiui«*rct*.  tradf?i.  luauufuctiireH.  and  natural  hUtory  of  the  oiuutry. 

I^ii>*na-nt  of  this  fumlann*ntal  prinriph*  an  a4*t  was  |uiss«*4l  l>«N*(Mn- 
lM*r  l'>,  l^^i*!,  "forth**  lM*tt<*r  r(*^nlation  <»f  s4*h(Nds  within  this  Stati*, 
and  for  tin*  n*|M*aliii^  all  laws  miwin  fon*t*  n*siNH*tin^tln*sain«*.**  This 
law  di«l  init  differ  from  that  of  17M»,  <*\f*4*pt  that  it  laid  a  tax  u|Min  tin* 
inipr«>vr<l  ami  uniniprovftl  lands  and  huildinpi  of  nonn*sid«*nts,  who 
in  tin*  pr«*\  ions  law  had  Ini'u  (*\i*nipt«Nl.  The  m*w  rnrn*n«*y  Inivinj; 
gon«*  into  ns«*  it  was  n*4|uir<*d  that  th«*  inhabitants  shouhl  In*  asM*sM*«l 
in  a  *«nni  to  In*  romputi*d  at  tin*  rate  of  ^i't  for  every  d«dlar  of  their 
pr«i|Hirtion  f«ir  pnblir  ta\4*s.  An  a4't  of  l^tCieiniHiweriMl  towns  to  divide 
into  •M'hiNd  djstriets,  an«l  uav«*  to  eaeh  di^^triet  a  ri^ht  to  raiM*  nnmey 
by  tax  for  the  purfMiM's  of  en*<*tin;;.  re|Hiirin^.  or  piin*hasin^  as4*h«Nd- 
htMiHi'.  and  for  M*enrin;!  all  neeesj^ary  utensils  forthesjinn*.  All  qual- 
iti4*4l  t«»\%n  >ot«*rs  wen*  autliori/i*«l  to  vot«*  in  tlistriet  affairM.  This  wa** 
a  iHiId  Htep  in  the  ri;;ht  din*«'tion.  but  has  sine«*  lM*4*n  abum**!  by  miiN 
tiply  ini:  iliHtriet«%  to  tiNi  ^r<*at  an  extent.  At  tin*  time  it  was  n4*«*<»t«- 
Mary  and  L^reatly  «*idar;;i*il  the  faeiiitie«%  for  «*4l neat  ion  by  inc*n*itf«ini;; 
the  nnmlM-r  <if  s4'h«Ni|H  junl  l«*adiii^  to  the  en*<*tion  of  new  and  nmn* 
«*on\enient  s4'h«Ndh<*u>es.  Pn*\ious  to  this  tin*  s4*lnMd  was  m»t  unfn** 
i|U«*nM>  an  itini'iant  iii<*titutjiin.  timliii;;  a  **l<N*al  habitation**  as  Ih-sI 
it  oiiild;  <Minii*tini«**«  in  a  prixati*  n'Hideni't*.  at  othef>«  in  a  work*«hop, 
anil  •M«MHifiii;ilIy  in  a  barn.  In  l^C,  the  avM««isnn*iit  wa^niis4*<l  toft7o 
on  i*\*i>  diitl.ir  «»r  the  priiiNiitiiiii.  and  the  ;rriiminar  s4*h«Nds  for  Ijitin 
and  ttriM-L.  in  ^hireaml  Inilt'-Hhire  to>%ns,  were  alNdi^h«*«l.  Aeailenii«*s 
hiiil  Ui  II  ••^tabh'^hiil  ami  renden**!  them  unn«*<*essjiry.  In  l*^'^  an 
aet  u.i**  pa**^t-«l  whieh  S4>meuhat  enlan^til  tin*  ran;!e  of  studies  in  the 
sehiNds.    It  re«|Uin*<lthat  theta\niistHlf<»rM*lnMdshhuuUllieei|H*DUediti 
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teaching  not  only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  alHO  the  various 
H<»un<lH  and  iM>wers  of  the  letters  in  the  English  language,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  such  other  bninches  as  it  may  l)e  necessary 
to  teadi  in  an  English  sdicml.  Schoolmistresses  wcrt*  allowe<l,  how- 
ever, to  dispens<»  with  arithmetic  and  gt»ography,  and  to  tejwh  such 
other  bmnches  of  female  tMlucation  as  may  l)e  deeme<l  necessary  to  l)o 
taught  in  sch(K)ls  under  tlieir  tuition.  It  also  requirtMl  of  teachers,  in 
a<ldition  to  the  usual  certificate  of  intellectual  <|ualification,  a  certifi- 
cate of  goo<l  moral  character  from  the  st^lectmen  or  minister  of  the 
pla<H»  where  they  residtMl.  It  empowennl  districts  to  purchase  and 
hoUl  in  f<H)  simple  so  much  land  as  nuiy  lie  nei^essiiry  for  ere<*ting  a 
s<*hcN>lliousi'  and  such  other  buildings,  and  also  such  yanl  as  may  Ih) 
nwessiiry  for  the  acc<mim<Hlati<m  of  said  schools.  The  thinl  se<*tion 
of  the  act  made  it  the  duty  of  the  towns  to  ap|M)int  a  committee  of 
thre4»  or  more  jH^rsons,  whost»  duty  it  should  l>e  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  sch(M)ls  annually  in  their  resinvtive  towns  and  pari.shes,  in  **a 
manner  which  they  might  judge  most  conducive  to  the  progrt»ss  of  lit- 
eratun»,  morality,  and  n*ligion."  This  was  a  new  featun*  in  (Uir  school 
h*gislation,  and  nmy  have  suggest e<l  the  idea  of  a  suiK^rintending  com- 
mittee to  thos«»  who  franuHl  the  law  of  1827.  An  excellent  law  was 
imsscHl  in  1S17  for  the  **supi)ort  an<l  regulation  of  primary  schools." 
In  the  f<»llowing  year  the  assessment  for  sch<M>ls  was  increas<»d  to  $W 
for  every  dollar  <if  apiK>rtionment  of  public  taxes,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  supiM»rting  English  scIumiIs  within  the  towns  f<»r  teaching  **  reading, 
writing,  gramnuir,  arithmetic,  geography,  an<lothcriu»ccssary  bmnches 
of  (Mlu(*ation,**  and  the  pur(»hase  of  '^wimmI  or  fuel.''  This  gave  the 
am<»unt  of  i?IM),(hh)  f<ir  the  entire  State. 

Tlic  law  o(  iso.5,  emiK>wcring  towns  to  divide  into  s<*hool  districts, 
was  rci>eal<Hl  in  1SS5. 

In  tracing  the  action  of  the  State  in  n'sjject  tt)si*h<H>ls  wc  an^  brought, 
in  1S:>1,  June  lMi,  to  the  establishment  of  th<'  liteniry  fund.  The  fund 
wji.s  established  for  the  sole  use  and  puriM)S4*  of  endowing  or  supi^ort- 
ing  a  college  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  s<*ienee  and  lit- 
erature, and  t<»  Ih*  appn)priate<l  to  this  purfNise  as  the  legislature 
should  apiN>int.  It  was  to  Im*  raised  as  follows:  That  nolmnkingcor- 
{Ntration  should  i.ssue  or  put  in  cin*ulation,  aft(*r  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1^1*-,  any  bills,  notes,  or  (»bligations,  unless  tliey  had  Imnmi  .stamiMsl  by 
the  ln»asurer  of  Sinte  with  s<une  ai>propriate  stamp  and  appn>v<Ml  by 
tlie  governor;  and  said  coriM^ralions  were  to  |Miy  at  or  after  the  rate 
of  A.*M»  for  every  ♦1,<hk»  in  bills,  notes,  or  obligations  thus  stam|M*il,  on 
the  delivery  of  the  same.  It  was  pn>vid<Ml,  however,  that  the  several 
an<l  n»s|NM*tive  Imnking  eoriH>rations  might  In*  reliev<Ml  fn»m  this  tax 
uiM»n  .stamiMMl  pai>ers,  by  (Niying,  on  the  siMMind  \V<*<lnes<lay  of  June, 
annually,  to  the  tr<*a.surer  of  the  State,  on«'-half  of  1  ]M*r  ecnt  on  the 
amount  which  .shall  at  that  tinu^  «*on.Htitute  the  actual  capital  stcM*k  of 
said  bank.     The  pn)viso  subse4|uently  lK*came  tlie  law,  and  the  fund 
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has  sinn*  )m*4*ii  nii.s4Nl  in  that  way.  This  fiiiul  (*4»iil(l  ii<»t  iM^appliiHl  to 
thi*  )N»ih*nt  of  any  iiiHtitiitioii  that  was  not  un<l<*r  the  dirtH*tion  and 
fontn»l  of  th<*  Stato.  Th«*  i(h*a  of  a  eollo^*  wan  almndoiHHl  in  1S:?S  and 
th«*  fund.  th<*n  amounting  X*}  ^t»4jNN),  wan,  by  an  act  of  that  yoar,diH- 
trihut«Ml  to  thi*  towns  a<*<*oniin)^  to  the  apportionnu>nt  <»f  tht*  pnlilic* 
ta\<*s,  to  )m«  us4h1  for  th<*  snp[N)rt  of  roniinon  m*hcM»ls,  and  for  «»thi*r 
pur[M»rM*sof  «Hln«*ation,  in  aidditi(»n  to  th<>  re<|uire<l  M*h(N»l  money.  Tho 
hiws  for  th<*  distriliution  ami  application  of  this  fnnd  have  nndorgone 
varion?«  m<Mliti(*ati«»ns«  hut  sin(*4«  lS4SitJiaa  lxH*n  tlu*  duty  of  the  State 
triNisurer  to  dihtrihutv.  in  the  month  of  June  annually,  the  literary 
fund  am<»n;r  the  M^veral  towns  and  plae<*H  in  the  State,  ae<*onlin^  to 
the  nnnilH*r  of  Mdiolarti,  n(»t  less  than  4  yearn  of  aps  wh<i  shall  1m« 
n'turn<Ml  hy  the  rtU|N*rintendin};  m*h(H)l  i*<mimitte4*  to  tlie  s«M*n*tary  of 
Htate  for  the  year  pnH*e<lin^,  as  having;  attendiNl  the  distriet  (*oninion 
HehiNil  for  a  time  not  less  than  two  w«»4*ks  within  the  year.  The  numev 
thus  nM*«M\(*4|  must  Im*  applif^l  to  the  nmintenan<*4M»f  eummon  s<*h<Mds, 
or  to  i»th<*r  puriH>M*s  of  cHlueation.' 

Th**  whfilf  amount  of  this  fund  for  ten  years,  lM*^innin^  with  ls47, 
was  *iss,i»pi.7t».  The  average  yearly  im*ome  for  the  same  time  was 
tis,si>t.(i7.  In  1^7*;  tin*  fund  amountetl  to  #:.'7,(NN)  in  thi*  a^^n^pit^', 
or  4-(  e«'nts  for  eaeh  scholar.  In  aildition  to  the  aUive  then*  is  a  small 
Huni,  arising  fn>m  th«*  tax  uiNin  thest4N*k<»f  railnuMl  eorfMiratitms,  ancl 
imid  from  the  State  tr«*asury  to  the  t4»wns  in  whieh  the  st4N*khohlers 
n*sit|t%  a  |»ortion  of  whieh  the  lawre<|uin*s  the  selei*tmen  toappnipri- 
ate  to  the  .•^upiMirt  of  s4*h<Nils. 

The  leirislature  of  ls*j7  |iasH4H|  an  aet  u|Min  thesuhjeet  of  islueation 
^n*atly  su|N*rior,  in  |Miint  of  eompndiensivem'SH  and  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  the  time,  to  all  pn*viouH  leirijilation  ndativi*  to  this  matter. 
The  law  was  drawn  with  ;:rf*at  ability  and  ^n«at  eart*.  It  retaineii 
whati*\«*r  was  valuabh*  in  pn*vious  laws,  and  adde«l  s4*\eral  new  pm- 
vi^i«»nv  It  providcil  fur  the  flistrietinK  <>f  towns,  and  enlar^eil  and 
di*tin«*d  the  |iowt»rs  of  •m'IiihiI  distriets  and  their  oflbvrs.  It  providt**!, 
als4i.  for  th«*  supfMirt  of  m'IhniIs  by  the  distribution  to  <Nieh  s«*h<Nil  dis- 
tri<*t.  bv  the  Mdeetmen.  of  a  iHirtioii  of  the  vearlv  as^4•^Hnlent  for  this 
pur|M»s«*.  It  niis«H|  the  qualitieations  of  teaehers,  and  n*<|uinHl  thjit 
si'holar^  hIioiiM  In*  well  suppli«N|  with  ImhiUs  at  theex|M»ns«*  of  fNirentM, 
maHri*r«.  or  jruanlianH.  and,  in  eii?M»  th«*y  were  not  able,  at  the  puliltr 
e\|M*n-««*.  It  al«M>  HMpiinHl  th«*  annual  apixiintmeiit  of  a  sU|H*rint<*nd- 
in::  M'hiNil  i-onimitt«N*  of  not  U*>.h  than  tlinn*  nor  nion*  than  five  tii 
e\aniin«*  l«*jii'li«*rH,  to  vimi  and  inH|MN*t  all  .*M*li<Mds  in  th<*ir  n*siN*<*tiv« 
t4»^«ii*«  (\%i4*<*  a  vi*ar,  to  ii***  their  iittliienc*«*and  Ih^i  endeavors  to  m*«*ure 
a  full  jnd  Mrirt  att«Midan"«*  u|sin  si'htMd  of  the  yiiuth  in  the  seveml 
diMrit't*«.  to  «linM't  and  det««riiiin«*  t4*\t-lMiok*«  without    favoring?  any 

L.ttt  r  t)i>-  fiiinl  MA^  iiirrtM^rtl  )*y  a  tax  md  4lr|iiifiiiit  iimmI**  by  n«>tm'flitlrats  m 
11.1%  II.  ^11  Im  Ilk*.     Tbr  ppi^x^to  fr-'m  tli«'  mIi-b  uf  publir  IjujUh  wm  Alai»Mt  ai|iArl  fic 
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ivlijifiouH  Heot,  and  to  pn^sont  a  written  report  to  the  town  yearly, 
stating  the  time  each  M*hool  has  been  kept  in  Hununer  and  in  winter, 
and  what  i)ortion  by  male  and  what  by  female  teachers,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  scholars,  the  pn)j?r€*s8  made  in  the  various  branches,  tlie  num- 
ber of  chihlrt*n  between  4  and  14  (later  5  and  15)  that  have  not 
attended,  and  lK*tween  14  and  21  that  can  not  read  and  write.  In 
short,  in  them  was  veste<l  the  le^al  control  of  the  public  schools.  The 
eighth  s4»<*tion  <iefines  the  duties  of  instructors,  and  enjoins  upon  them 
to  us«»  their  l>est  endeavors  **tp  impress  on  the  minds  of  children 
and  ytmlh  committe<l  to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of 
pi<»ty  and  justice,  and  a  sacre<l  regard  to  truth,  love  of  their  country', 
luimanity,  and  ])enevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality,  chas- 
tity, miHleration,  and  temiK*)ran(*e,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornaments  of  hunmn  s(K*iety.  And  it  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  such 
instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  those  under  their  care  into  a  particu- 
lar understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  l)efon»mentione<l  virtues  to 
prt^serve  and  i>erfect  a  i-epublican  form  of  government,  and  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness; 
and  the  tendi^ucy  of  the  opjwsite  vices  to  shiverj'  and  ruin."* 

Two  years  later  the  office  of  prudential  committee  was  created. 
The  law  provided  that  there  should  "Iw  chos^Mi  annually,  in  the 
month  of  March,  by  eacli  school  district  in  the  seveml  towns  in  this 
State,  except  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth  (for  which  special  laws  had 
lK»en  nmde),  in  such  manner  as  such  district  may  detennine,  a  com- 
mit tet*  consisting  of  one  or  more  i)ersons,  not  exceeding  thrc*e,  who 
shall  Ik?  resi<lent  in  the  district,  and  l>e  called  the  prudential  I'ommit- 
tec."  The  duties  of  this  c<mimittee  were  siHwially  liinite<l  to  matters 
outside  of  the  school  n>om.  This  officer  was  the  fiscal  agent,  and  was 
exiwcttnl  to  guard  carefully  the  school  exiMmditures.  He  hml  great 
influence  in  <letermining  what  the  character  of  the  sclund  shouhl  be. 
IlecalhKl  the  district  s<*h<xil  nu^etings  together,  selecte<l  and  contra<*t(Hl 
with  teachers  for  the  district,  provideil  for  them  l>oanl,  furnishe<l 
n<M»essjiry  fuel,  notified  the  superintending  school  committee  of  the 
c<»mmcn<*cnient  of  the  summer  and  winter  school,  and  gave  them  all 
such  information  and  assistance  as  might  l>e  necessary  for  the  fx^r- 
fornuince  of  their  <luties.  Several  mollifications  were  made  of  this  law 
fn»m  t  inu'  t4»  t  ime,  n^lative  to  the  mcxle  of  appointment  and  rem<»val,  but 


'  While  this  law  **  provided  with  wise  precinion  for  the  collection  and  report  to 
the  towns  of  the  statistics  of  the  school  work,  the  whole  law  was  essentially  inef- 
fiH'tive.  tiei^anse  it  faile<i  to  retinire  the  towns  to  retnrn  the  statistics  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  publication  and  iceneral information.'*  ( Annual  Report  for  IKX. ) 
In  fart  the  v»eople  knew  very  little  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  except  what  fell 
under  individual  uljservation. 

In  Hpite  of  the  excellence  of  the  law  of  1827,  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  no 
Krcat  improvement  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  until  after  the  creation  of 
the  oftict*  of  commissioner  of  common  schools  in  1S46. 
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has  siiir«*  Im'^*!!  rtiiMHl  in  that  way.  TliiH  fiiml  i^niUX  not  ImmippIUhI  t4> 
th«*  lM*m*tit  of  any  institution  that  wan  not  iin<h*r  th<*  dini'tion  and 
fontrol  of  th<*  Stati*.  Th<*  idea  <»f  a  eoUop*  whh  almndoniHl  in  1H2S  and 
th«*  fund.  th<*n  anifMinlin^r  to  >^(*i4,<nn),  whm,  hy  an  art  of  that  ymr, dis- 
trihut«Ml  to  tht*  towns  a4'<-«inlin^  to  tho  ap|M>rtionimMit  of  th<>  piihlir 
ta.\4*s,  to  In'  ummI  for  th<*  sup|M>rt  of  c*onnnon  H<*h<Mds,  and  for  tithi^r 
pur|M»rii*sof  «Hhi«*ation.  in  addition  to  tho  re<|iiire<l  stdicsd  money.  Thi* 
hiws  fur  thr  tliNtrihution  and  appli«'ation  of  this  fnnd  haw  nndor^ne 
various  ni<Mliti«*ations,  hut  sincM*  ls4H]tJiaM  Immmi  the*  duty  of  tho  State 
tnNisun*r  to  distrihutv.  in  the  month  of  June  annuallv,  the  Ilterarv 
fund  anion;:  the  S4*veral  towns  and  phu*4*s  in  the  State,  aeeor«lin^  to 
the  nunds^rof  s4*liohirs,  n«»t  h*ss  than  4  years  of  aps  who  shall  Is* 
n*tiiriK*4l  hy  the  su|N*rinten«linx  S4*h(Nd  «*omniitt4H»  t4>  the  siM-retary  of 
stat4'  for  tlie  y«Nir  prmnilin^,  as  having;  attendiMl  the  distriet  eomnion 
M4*h«iol  for  a  time  not  less  than  two  w<*eks  within  the  vear.  The  money 
thus  rfM*4*i\4*<l  must  Is*  appli«*4l  to  the  maintenaneeof  c^ommon  s<di<Mds, 
or  to  other  pur|Mis«*s  of  <Hlu(*ationJ 

The  whoh*  amount  of  this  fund  for  ten  years,  iM^inniiiii^  with  1S47. 
was  *  I  s*^.  L*  4n.  7n.  The  avera^»  yearly  imnimc  for  the  same  tim«»  was 
tls.^Ji.or.  In  ls7«;  th«*  fund  amountC4l  to  #L'7,(NN)  in  the  awn*^at4\ 
or  i-»  e«-nts  f4ir  eai'h  s4*holar.  In  aihlition  t<ithe  alsive  then*  is  a  small 
sum,  arising  from  the  tax  uism  thest(M*kof  railnuMl  eor|M»rati4»iis,  and 
|Nii«l  fnmi  the  Stat4*  treasury  t4i  the  towns  in  whieh  the  M4N'khohlers 
n*si<le,  a  |M»rti«>n  of  whieh  the  law  re4|u ires  the  seltH'tmeii  t4iappr4ipri- 
ate  to  the  sup|Nirt  of  S4*h<Nils. 

TIh*  h*i;ishiture  «»f  \^'J7  |mismh|  an  ai't  u|Nin  thesuhj«H.*t  of  «Hlii4*ation 
irnsitly  sU|N*ri4ir,  in  |siint  of  e4mipndiensiveness  and  a^laptaticm  t4i  the 
wants  of  the  time,  t4i  all  pn*vi4Uis  h*^islatifm  ndative  t4>  this  matter. 
Till*  la^  was  «lniwn  with  ^reat  ability  and  ^n^at  «'an*.  It  n*taine4l 
wliat«*V4*r  wa>  valuahle  in  previ<Mis  laws«  ami  aihhMl  sevenil  new  pro- 
visions It  provi4l4H|  for  the  4|istri4*tini;  of  towns,  ami  enlarpsl  ami 
detin«H|  th«*  iiowf*rs  <if  s4*h4Nil  4listn<*ts  ami  their  oflh*ers.  It  pnA'i4le<l, 
a1s4>.  for  tli««  supfMirt  «if  s4*h4Mds  hy  the  ilistrihution  to  eaeli  Heli«M»l  dis- 
tri4*t.  hy  the  M»!«H*tim*n,  «>f  a  |s»rti<in  «if  the  yearly  ass«*s.sm4*ni  for  this 
pur|N»^*.  It  niis4Hl  the  i|ualifh*at ions  «>f  tea4*liers,  an<l  nH|uinMl  that 
sfdiolarn  h|iiiu1<1  In*  well  supplitnl  with  ImmiUh  at  theexfieiisA*  of  fuiriMits, 
imiMt^n*.  or  ^uanlian**.  and.  in  4*a.H4*  they  were  mit  ahh*.  at  tin*  puliln* 
e\|M'n*M*.  It  al*Mi  re«|uir<H|  the  annual  apiMiintment  of  a  su|w»rinten4|- 
in;:  MdiiNil  fonimitt4H*  of  not  h»xH  than  tlins*  mir  more  than  li\4*  t4i 
examine  t«*jii*hfr«,  t«i  vi^it  an«l  insiN*<*t  all  Mdnsdh  in  tli4*ir  resisftive 
t4»wn*«  t»n'i'  a  vi-ar,  to  u»4»  tln^ir  intluenifaml  ls»?*t  endeavors  to  •M'4*un» 
a  full  AU*\  Hirirt  att4Midan«*«*  u|M»n  Hi*h«iol  of  tin*  y«>uth  in  tli«*  M*V4*ral 
4liHiri<*tH.  to  ilirt*4»t   and  «l«*t4*riiiin«*  t4*\tdMHikH   without    fav«»rin^  an\ 

L.ilt-r  th<  fiitMl  via<«  liirriM^il  \*\  a  tax  *m  flf|M»it<i  ummU*  hy  noim-iiiflt-titfi  in 
ii.i%iii;:ii  l>.iiik.«.  Th**  |tri<t^U  fr>m  ttit*  tulr*  of  |iuMu*  Umla  wa»  alauM^t  .iiHirt  f«ir 
•  ficli«M>l  fun*!. 
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n»li^iou8  sect,  and  to  pn»sc»nt  a  written  report  to  the  town  yearly, 
stating  the  time  each  wrhool  ha8  been  kept  in  sumnier  and  in  winter, 
and  whati)ortionbynuile  and  what  by  female  teaehers,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  scholars,  the  pn)gre88  made  in  the  various  branches,  the  num- 
ber of  eliildn»n  l)etween  4  and  14  (later  5  and  15)  that  have  not 
attendeil,  and  lK»tween  14  and  21  that  <*an  not  rea<l  and  write.  In 
short,  in  them  was  veste<l  the  lejcal  eontn)l  of  the  public  8t*h(H)ls.  The 
eighth  section  defines  the  duties  of  instructors,  and  enjoins  uinm  them 
to  ust»  their  l)est  endeavors  **tp  impress  on  the  minds  of  children 
and  youth  committe<l  to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of 
piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacnnl  n»ji:anl  to  truth,  love  of  th<»ir  country, 
humanity,  and  l)enevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality,  chas- 
tity, mtHleration,  and  temiH*ran(*e,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornaments  of  human  s<K*iety.  And  it  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  su(*h 
instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  those  under  their  care  into  a  particu- 
lar understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  lK.»forementione<l  virtues  to 
pn^serve  and  |)erfe<*t  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness; 
and  the  ten<lency  of  the  opiwsite  vices  to  slavery*  and  ruin."* 

Two  years  later  the  office  of  prudential  committee  was  created. 
The  law  provided  that  there  should  "Ik*  choscMi  annually,  in  the 
month  of  March,  by  eacli  scIkm)!  di8tri<*t  in  the  s^'veml  towns  in  this 
State,  except  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth  (for  which  special  laws  haid 
iH'cn  made),  in  such  nuinner  2is  such  district  may  determine,  a  com- 
mittee <*onsisting  of  one  or  more  |K»rsons,  not  exceeiling  three,  who 
shall  Ik*  resi<lent  in  the  district,  and  l)e  calliMl  the  pru<lential  commit- 
tee.*' The  duties  of  this  i*<miniittei*  wen*  si)eciailly  limite<l  to  matters 
(Uitside  of  the  s4*hool  nxmi.  This  officer  wjis  the  tis<*al  agent,  and  was 
4»xi>ecte<l  to  guard  carefully  the  school  ex|H*nditures.  He  ha<l  gr<»at 
influence  in  determining  what  the  character  of  the  sch<Nil  should  be. 
IlecalhKl  tluMlistrict  scluxd  meetings  together,  sehH;te<l  ami  c*ontracted 
with  teachers  for  the  district,  provi<le<l  for  them  l)oanl,  funiishe<l 
n<M*essary  fuel,  notified  the  sufierintending  s<*hool  commit tet*  of  the 
cnmmcn<*emeiit  of  the  summer  and  winter  school,  and  gave  them  all 
su<*h  information  and  assistant'e  as  might  lie  nece&s^iry  for  the  iM*r- 
forman(*e  of  t  heir  duties.  Sc^veral  mo<lifications  wert^  made  of  this  law 
from  t  ime  tti  time,  relative  to  the  mo<le  of  ap|M)intment  and  removal,  but 


'  While  this  law  **provifled  with  wise  preoiflion  for  the  collection  and  re|M>rt  to 
the  towHM  of  the  statiBtics  of  the  M*hool  work,  the  whole  law  was  essentially  inef- 
ftt'tive.  UvatiHe  it  faile<l  to  rc<inire  the  towiiH  to  retnrn  the  statistics  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  publication  and  general  information.**  ( Annnal  Report  for  1S5S. ) 
III  fart  the  [RHiple  knew  very  little  of  the  condition  of  the  Hchools  except  wtiat  fell 
und<T  individual  oljservation. 

In  Hpite  of  the  excellence  of  the  law  of  1H27,  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  no 
Kreat  improvement  in  the  rouimon  schools  of  the  State  nntil  after  the  creation  of 
the  oflio*  of  I'onimiiwioner  of  common  schools  in  1^46. 
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noii«»  n*latiii^  to  t1i«*  duties  (»f  th<»  <*oiiiiiiitt4H*  cx<i»i>t  on<'  wliii*li  author- 
\/A*i{  tlifiii  to  iiiak<*  stii*h  iNva^ional  r<»|mirs  in  \\iv  M*h4N>lhoiiM*  ami 
fiirnitiin*  as  iiii^ht  In*  iHM*<»ssary,  not  (\x<iHHliii;;  in  amount  '»  iN*r  rrnt 
of  thi'  s(*ho<il  mon«*v  for  t!n»  iHstrirt.  I»v  ai't  of  \x7'2  "fonuile  ritiziMis 
may  hnUl  th<*  ofYun*  and  4Us<*harp*  th<*  (iuti«*s  of  prudiMitial  4*ommittiN» 
of  any  district,  or  tliat  of  su|M*rint4»nilinK  kHkniI  rommitt4H*.** 

Hv  an  act  of  Julv  ."»,  l^-'U,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  H4d<H*tmcn  t4i 
assign  to  cacli  district  a  i>ro|N»rtion  (»f  the  money  annually  ass«*HS4Hl 
for  the  supiHirt  of  s4*h«M>lH.  ac<*<ir«lin^ t4)  the  valuation  of  the  district 
for  the  year,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  town  at  the  annual  nuN*t- 
in;:  mitrht  dir<M*t,  and  to  |iay  over  the  sjime  to  the  prudential  <*4mimit- 
t<M»,  wh«iS4»  duty  it  was  to  S4»ttle  with  t4»achers  and  provide  for  the 
in«*id«*ntal  exiM*ns4*s  of  the  district.  The  rate  of  this  asM4*ssment  vari«*<l 
from  time  to  time.  Hy  an  enactment  of  lS4o  it  was  ^1<n»  for  every 
d«illar  of  th«*  public  tax.  In  isr>i>  it  was  raisinl  to  ^l.Vi;  in  ls.V(  to 
$l.Vi;  in  ls:,4  to  ♦17:»:  in  1H55  t4»  4tL*tN).  and  in  ls7u  to  t^JMt.  At  any 
lepil  m<*4*tin);  for  the  purfMimv  a  town  may  rais4*  a  sum  exec^^Nlin^r  the 
amount  thus  providcnl,  but  it  must  1k'  asM^HMH]  in  the  same  manner. 
In  addition  t4)  the  alMive  there  is  a  small  sum  arising  fnun  the  surplus 
r«*v«*nu«*  appropriatinl  to  the  s<*hiM>ls.  The  w>venil  amounts  arising: 
fn>m  thes«»  difTenMit  sources  for  the  current  year  nmy  Im»  a.si*ertain«Ml 
by  a  n»fen*nce  t4>  the  ^»neral  sumnmry  at  the  idosi*  of  this  n»|H»rt. 

The  friends  of  inlucation  throii^fhout  the  State  made  stn*nuouH 
efforts  to  s<H*ur«*  to  lar^re  s4*Ihmi1  districts  and  villages  the  advanta^t^ 
of  ;:rad«H|  sidHMils.  In  l^ii^an  act  was  imase^l  authorizing  thedivisi«iii 
and  ^rradiuK  of  any  s4*hiMil  whenever  the  numlM*r  of  si*holars  shouhl 

<H|ual   'x)  or  more.     Manv  of  our  lM*st  M*hools  have  iMHMimt*  such  bv 

•  •  • 

taking  advantaK<*  <»r  this  a4-t.  Five  years  later  authority  was  ^iven 
to  **any  two  or  mon*  cNinti^ruous  si-IkniI  distrieta  in  any  t4>wn  or  t4»\»nH 
in  this  State  to  asH4N*iate  t4i^»ther  and  form  a  union  for  the  pur|M»s«* 
of  establishing  aiul  maintaining  a  hi^h  w*hool  or  H<*h<N»ls,  for  the 
instruct i«m  of  the  older  ami  more  a^lvancin]  M^holars  iNdon^^in^  to  the 
S4*v«*ral  ass4N>iat4H|  districts. 

In  \>>\'-\  an  act  was  iiasmHl  which  nM|uire«|  the  s4*hH«tmen,  under  the 
|M*nalty  of  91<n»,  u|Mm  the  application  of  !<»  le^l  voters,  to  make  the 
di\  inion  of  the  town  into  mdHMil  districts. 

I»v  an  act  of  isii;  the  ofn«*«*  of  State <*ommiKsioner  of  cimimon  H4*h<Hdii 
wa.<«  i*reat4*4].  This  wii.«*  but  another  name  for  su|M*rintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  I*n»f.  rharU*s  U.  Iladdm'k,  of  Dartmouth  t'olle;:c, 
\»ho  hapiN*m«4]  at  the  time  tii  In*  a  memlM«r  4»f  the  le;riHlatur<\  intro- 
du(*«i|  an«l  su<*c«NHb««|  in  having;  iiuMie  a  law  a  bill  entith^l  '*.Vn  a4*t 
establisliin^  the  ofTH***  of  <*ommissioner  of  (*4imm«in  s4*hools.  and  for 
oth«*r  pur|M>s4»s."  The  jrovernor  and  <*«»uncil  W4*n*  authi»ri/tHt  t4i 
ap|H»int  a  «*ommi^*«i<»iM*r,  who  was  to  liold  oflice  one  year  Tin*  first 
incumlM'nt  of  the  of!i<t*  wiia  the  elo(|Uent  and  mt*<mipiished  author  of 
the  bdl. 
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IJy  the  fourth  sectiou  of  tlie  not  he  whh  nMiuircMl  to  h|mmu1  at  least 
twenty  weeks  in  tlie  diffeivnt  (bounties  of  the  State  for  the  pur|K>He 
of  promoting,  by  inquiries,  addn^sses,  and  other  means,  the  cause  of 
education.  He  was  nM(uinMl  to  make  to  the  lepslatun'  an  annual 
report  v\\}on  the  common  s<*h(K)l8  (»f  the  Stat4>,  pivpanMl  from  datn 
wliich  the  superintending  sc*hool  committees  <»f  the  different  t(»wns 
were  requirtnl  to  furnish  t^)  the  secretary  of  state.  The  salary  of  the 
ofli<*e  wais  4(r»(M)  {M^r  annum  and  {K^rsimal  expenses. 

In  I.S4S  tlie  so-calhMl  Somersworth  Act  became  a  law.  This  act 
empoweretl  the  thinl  <listrict  in  S<miersworth  to  establish  and  main- 
taiin  a  high  s(*hool.  A  little  later  in  the  session  the  pn)visions  of  this 
act  were  e\tend<Ml  and  made  applicable  to  all  scIkh)!  districts  which 
might  adopt  it,  at  a  legal  meeting  held  f<»r  that  puriK)se.  During  the 
sjime  year  it  was  enacted  *'that  any  school  district,  when  the  numl>er 
of  scholars  should  exeetnl  KM),  might  vote  to  keep  such  high  sclund  or 
schools  as  the  interests  of  education  might  require'*  and  to  raise 
money  for  their  supiM>rt.  This  took  the  cimtrol  of  the  st»hool  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  town  committee,  and  gave  the  district  iK)wer 
to  choose  their  own  suiM»rint<?nding  jis  well  as  prudential  committ*»e, 
the  former  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five  nor  mon*  than  si'ven  {lersons. 

The  districting  power  wjis  abused  in  almost  every  town  of  the  State. 
In  some  it  was  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme.  It  wjis  this  fact  that 
lead  to  the  law  of  1857,  authorizing  contiguous  sc;hool  districts  to 
unite.  Sinci*  IH:>7  there  has  lK^»n  a  great  deal  of  legislating  u|H>n  the 
law  passt'd  at  that  time.  Fortunately,  however,  the  hasty  and  partial 
legi.slatiim  (»f  tmc  scssi<m  is  usually  c«)rnK!ted  by  the  prmlenct*  and 
wis4]om  of  another.  This  was  verifie<l  in  the  cast*  of  sui)erintending 
s<*h<N)l  committees.  No  class  of  officers  were  more  us4»ful  to  the 
si*h<M>ls.  S>  far  as  can  Ik»  learne<l  the  re<iuirementsof  teacliers  l)eforo 
this  oflicc  was  in.Htitute<l  were  very  low.  Examinations  were  often 
neglci'tiMl,  and  when  then*  was  the  form  it  was  freiiuently  but  a  form. 

Ih»nce,  men  wen*  s<»metimes  emi)loye<l  to  instruct  wln>  lacke<l  every 
intellectual  and  mcinil  qualification.  They  wen*  not  teacliers,  l>ut 
nuisters  of  their  sch(M»ls.  The  of)h*e  of  suiM*rint ending  s<*h(N»l  ihmm- 
mitt4M*  n*volutionize<l  the  s<*h(M>ls,  and  yet  it  was  hammen*<l  u|>on  the 
legislative  anvil  without  men'y. 

In  the  original  act  dis(*n*tionary  |M>wer  was  given  to  thec<mimitt<H^ 
to  dismiss  ineomiN*tent  teachers  and  to  exi>el  unruly  sch(»lars.  This 
IM>wer  was  subsei^uently  limited  by  ch<H*ks  and  guanls,  ta<*k<*4l  on  by 
sureessive  legislatun*s,  until  184H,  when  it  was  thought  lK*st  to  follow 
the  liglit  of  exiN*rience  and  to  strip  them  all  off  and  go  Imck  to  thb 
original  law.  The  complaint  (»f  oppn*ssiveex|)en.se  induc<*4l  tlie  legis- 
latnn*  of  \s:\:\  to  authorize  the  towns  tu  dis|K*iiS4*  with  the  S4*rvic(*s  of 
tliiMr  suiN*rintending  m^IkniI  e<mimitt(*t*s,  so  far  as  n*lat«*4l  t<»  the  ins|M*<*- 
tidii  or  examinations  of  scduNtIs,  if  they  ch<m(*.  This  was  n*iM*ah*4l 
July  «>,  is4<>.     At  the  summer  term  of  the  geiieml  court,  1858,  a  bill 
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wiis  iiitHMliK^I  and  pasMnU  dofiiiin^  and  H(»nH»\vhat   oxtondin^  the 
diitioH  of  su|N*rint4*ndin^  nininiitt4M*H.     This  law  did  not  differ  mate- 
rially,  «*x<fpt  in  a  few  iNiints,  from  that  of  1S27. 
It  n*ad  as  foUows: 

lU-  it  fmirttil  hy  the  m'lttite nnd  houttt'  of  rf'pr**MeittntityH  in  tfrtienti  citurt  r*Miiviir»l: 

Sk«tion  1.  That  the  Hnp**rint^n<ling  Mrhool  <*<>inuiitte<*  of  every  town  Hhall  prc*- 
fM-rit^e  TnU*»  and  nvtilatiom*  for  the  management ,  Mtudiee,  rlatwification.  discipUne 
of  M*h4M)]HHnd  attendance  ni>on  tht'm  in  their  respective  towns:  and  on  HatinfacUtry 
eTidfnre  that  a  candidate  ixHoteHties  a  good  moral  ctiaracter,  a  tem|)er  and  disiM>- 
sition  nuita)>le  to  be  an  inHtmctor  of  youth,  they  shall  examine  him  in  reatlin^, 
siiellinK.  writing.  Engliith  icrammar.  arithmetic,  in  the  radimentM  of  K«H)tfraphy 
and  hi.Htory,  and  in  other  branches  usoally  taught  in  i-ommon  S4*hool(«,  and  alw> 
hiH  c*aiia<'ity  for  th#  government  of  the  Mime;  ami  they  shall  give  to  each  candi«late 
found  c«>miM*tent  a  certificate  setting  forth  th**  bran<*hes  he  is  ca|>ahle  of  t4*achink'; 
and  they  shall  vi»(it  each  si*hool  at  least  twi<*e  during  each  term— once  soim  after 
its  comm4'no*ment  and  again  at  or  near  its  cltMe. 

SKr.  2.  Tin*  sniierintending  i*ommittee  may  preacriU'  for  any  school,  where  in 
their  judgment  it  nhall  t>e  for  the  advantage  of  those  im«trncted.  the  ^tudy  of 
alg»>hni.  pliyMio!«>gy.  iMfokkecping,  philosophy,  surveying.  g«'<om(*try,  and  natiimal 
history,  and  such  oth«*r  branches  as  an*  de(*me<l  necessary  to  lie  tanght  then^in: 
and  teai'hers  may  be  examined  in  eac*h  and  all  of  such  branches,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  i»f  se<'ti<m  I  of  this  act. 

Sk(  .  :<.  Sii|)erintentling  ct>mmittees  shall  dismiss  any  teacher,  although  having 
the  rei|iiiAite  certific*ate.  who  is  found  incapable  or  unfit  to  teach,  or  whose  serv- 
ices are  d*<eme<l  unpr«>fitable  to  any  school,  or  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  o in- 
form to  the  n»gulmtionrt  by  them  made,  or  for  other  just  cause,  either  withi»ut  a 
petition,  as  pr«>vide<i  in  wctifio  3,  chapter  77,  of  the  compiled  statutes:  and,  in 
such  case,  they  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  prudential  coinmitt4*e  of  such 
dismiAital. 

'nH»s«*  4Hmunitti*e9  were  eUH*te<l  «>rdinarily  hy  Imllot  at  the  annual 
town  ni<*4*ting,  but  <*ouhl  lN»eh<iHen  for  sueh  t4»rniHaH  th<*  town  thought 
pro|M*r,  and  <*oul«l  <*<insi.st  of  any  nnnilM'r  that  the  town  tIumm*. 

In  addition  t4>  the  duties  already  H|MH*itie4l  they  were  nH|uirtMl  t4> 
furnish  t4»  4'a4*h  tea4'h4*r  a  blank  reginter  for  k«M»ping  a  H<*lHMd  nM*4irtl, 
and  niaki*  an  annual  rt»|K>rt  (un4ler  a  iM*nalty  4»f  $**»<)  f4ir  n<»gl«H«t)  to 
the  town  ni«N*ting  and  t4i  the  .*<tate  HUiM*rintendent  4if  all  appropria- 
tions of  nH»n4*y  an4l  of  other  matterH  relating  t4>  the  M*h4Mils,  with  an 
enuin«*ntti(»n  «>f  tlu*  h4*Ihn>1  |N>pulation  4)f  each  h4*x,  and  tln^  numlN*r  «>f 
eai'h  lM*tH«H*n  the  ag4^  4)f  /»  ami  !**»  years  that  ha4l  not  atten<UHl  H<*hooi. 

In  rii.H«*  <if  the  4liamiHHal  of  a  t4*aoher  by  the  re4|u«*st  «>f  the  lef^l 
vot4*rs  of  till*  town,  they  W4»rt»  re4Hiin*4l  t4i  give  twenty-four  hoiirn 
notify*  ami  a  h4*aring,  but  th4*y  aniUl  4>f  tlu*ir  own  motion  do  th<*  Nani«* 
without  a  luNiring  f«»r  thi*  n*as4»nH  aln*a«ly  stat4Ml  in  s4H*tion  .'(. 

'r«*M-b«M»kH  intnMlu4.*4«4l  liy  them  muHt  4*ontinue  in  us4*  for  three 
v«*ars  fnim  th4*tim«'  of  intnMlu4*ti4m,  ami  n4it  nion*  thanon4*su4*h  lMM>k 
or  S4*ri<*s  of  lMM>ks  on  any  siibJ4H't  umsI  in  4*a4*h  4*laHs  of  s4>h4Nils  4n>uM 
Im*  4*han^iHl  in  any  y4*ar.  No  se4*tariaii  or  luirtisan  W4»rk  4*4iuld  \n^ 
iiilnMlu4*t*«l  int4i  tht*  s4*h4Md.H. 

Th4*v  als«»  ha«l  in  ehargt*  the  ni4*thiMU  of  instruetiuu,  the  4liM.*ipliiie 
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to  ]>o  a<lopt<Ml,  the  condition  of  Hchoolhouses,  i\\n\  all  intorentH  afTcot- 
iiiji:  tin*  wt»lfan»  of  the  hi*>1ioo1h. 

In  1S4S,  by  the  enaotmont  of  a  Htringont  law,  public  instnu'tion 
was  seeured  to  childrtMi  oniploytHl  as  fiu*tory  operatives,  and  by  siil)- 
sequt»nt  legislation  this  was  ma<le  more  efTeetive.  The  law  now 
pn>videsthat  noehild  under  U\  yearsshall  Imj  einploye<l  in  any  iiianu- 
faeturinjj:  establishment  unless  he  has  att-ended  8<*Iuk)1  at  least  twelve 
weeks  <luring  the  preecnling  year  and  enn  write*  logibly  and  read 
fluently;  also,  that  no  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  Ir") 
employed  in  an}'  nuch  est^iblishment  unless  he  has  attendcil  s<*hool 
at  least  six  nuuiths  during  the  year  just  past,  ami  that  noehild  under 
li\vears  shall  1h' so  cmploye<l  unless  he  has  attended  school  in  the 
district  where  he  dwells  the  whole  time  it  was  kept  during  the  prt»- 
eeding  year.  Further,  the  law  directs  that  childnMi  lK»t  ween  the  age^^ 
of  8  and  14  years  shall  have  at  least  twelve  W€H»ks  of  s(*hooling  in 
every  year  unless  excuse<l  by  reason  of  some  mental  or  physical 
disability. 

In  1S50  the  act  establishing  the  office  of  commissioner  of  common 
S4*hools  was  al>olishe<l,  and,  with  the  design  of  intrtNlucing  a  system  of 
eommon-s<*h<N)l  sui>ervision  that  should  reach  every  t4)wn  an<l  district 
in  the  Stat^»,  a  new  act  was  pas8e<l  for  the  ap|K)intment  of  iH)unty 
s<'h«M>l  commissioners,  who  were  api>ointe<l  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil annually  and  (*<uistituted  a  boanl  of  education  for  the  State,  the 
chairman  and  s<'<*r<'tary  l>eing  chosen  by  them  from  their  num- 
Imt.  One  commissioner  resided  in  each  count  v.*  Kach  commissioner 
re|M>rte<l  to  the  S4»cretary  of  tlic  Inmrd,  and  he  prepaireil  the  s<»ho<d 
rc|M>rt. 

Th«»  (*ommissioners  were  n»(iuir<Ml  to  me<»t  at  the  capital  of  the  State 
oi\  the  thinl  WiMlnestlay  of  August  to  organize  by  the  choice  of  a 
cliairnuin  and  s<»4*rt»tary.  'i  he  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  boanl  ''t4) 
n'commcnd  such  lNM)ks  as  might  apiH^ar  to  them  most  suitable  to  1m* 
us4m1  in  common  s<*hools,  and  such  methiMl  of  instructicm,  nuNles  of 
government,  and  discipline  to  1h*  pursu^'cl  in  said  sch<N)ls  as  se^Miied 
1m»s!  adapt (m1  to  pnunote  their  usefulness."  It  rtMiuinnl  the  commis- 
sioners to  siKMid  not  less  than  one  dav  in  a  town  each  vear  for  the 
pur]M».He  of  pnimoting,  by  ad<lresses,  inquiries,  and  other  means,  the 
cause  of  common-schcMil  «Mlucation. 

It  was  tlie  duty  also  of  ea<*h  cMmimissioner  t4i  take  charge  of  any 
t«*achers*  institute  that  should  1k»  held  in  his  countv.  In.stitutes  wen» 
at  first  held  fnmi  time  \o  time  at  convenient  hM*alities  throughout  the 
Slate  by  voluntary  contribution:  but  in  1S4«»  an  act  was  passiHl 
authorizing  any  town  to  raises  at  a  legal  meeting  for  that  puriM)S4*,  in 
addition  \o  the  amount  raiscKl  for  the  supfNirt  of  sch<M)ls,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  5  jM»r  cent  «if  such  amount  f<>r  the  .sup|N>rt   of  t4»achers' 

'  With  this  exo'ption,  county  80|)erTi8ioD-> which  one  has  called  **  the  right  arm 
of  oar  school  ageBci6s**»is  an  agency  untried  in  New  Hampshire. 
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iiistitiitoH  within  tin*  liiiiitHcif  1li(M*<iiitity  in  which  the  town  was  nitu- 
iiI«hI.  In  I**.*!!  tho  sum  was  !ix«Ml  at  3  |M*r<*ont.  The  following  >var 
the  s4*hH*tni«*n  w<*n»  authoriz«Hl  to  |Miy  ov<*r  th<»  saine  to  th«*  onmty 
ooniinissioner.  who  hy  n  law  of  isrm  was  nH(iiiriHl  ta  tak<*  4*hair^«*  of 
institnt4^.  In  ls.'»7  the  institute  fund  was  cut  down  to  2  |M'r  eent  of 
th(*  (*<»niinon-M*h<N>l  tax,  and  1>y  an  aet  of  the  le^ishitun*,  July  4,  isiil, 
thr  institutes  were  alM)lish<sl. 

Not  niu«*h  was  ev<*r  t*fT4s*t(Nl  under  thesc^  hiws,  but  niu<*h  iiion*  had 
lMM*n  (h»n«»  by  the  vohintary  or^ani/jitions  of  tho  t4*a4*herH  of  the  Stat4*. 
K«*ali7.in);  the  a^lvantaK**'^  to  In*  derive^l  fnun  th«*  <*\«*n*im\H  and  th«* 
aHS4N*iatif»n  of  institut4*s,  and  wishing  t4i  |M*r]N*tuate  anil,  if  |N>ssibl4\ 
d4»4*|N*ii  the  4*s|>rit  4l4*  eor|)H  4if  the  |>n»f4»MHion,  th4*y  inainlaiiHHl  th4Mr 
voluntary  or^ani/jitions,  held  their  ine4*tinpi,  an<l  Imih*  the  4*x|M»ns4» 
of  tlMMu.  the  institut4*s  b4*in^  n<i  |mrt,  as  in  most  of  our  States,  of  the 
p'n4*ral  system  of  publie  instrtietion. 

Th«*  Isuinl  4>f  e4]ti<*ati(m  was  re4|uinH|  t4>  make  an  annual  n*iM»rt,^ 
throu^ch  th4*irs4M* notary,  t4>  the  K<*ti(^nil  (Niurt  U|Min  the4*4mimon  s4*h«Mds 
of  th«*  Stat4\  4-omprisinK  the  suliMt4in4v  of  the  returns  from  the  several 
t4iwns  and  su<*h  i n format icm  ami  surest i«»ns  as  mi^ht  S4*ein  us4*fid  t4i 
Miiil  iMNinl.  It  triiHl  t4i  awaken  piiblie  inten^t,  t4>  impnivi*  s(*h<M>lhoiis«* 
ar«*hit4*4*tun*  ami  furnitun*.  t4>  elevate  the  stamlanl  an4l  improV4*  the 
nu'thiMU  of  4iimm4m-s4*h4Md  e«liieati<m. 

TIh*  4*on«liti<ui  of  s4*h4M>lh«>us(»s  waslM»[ntiuinir  [  l^^^]  t4»attra4*t  att4»n- 
tiiin,  and  att4*mpts  wen'  miMie  by  iVmimissiimer  K.  S.  Hust  and  othi^rs 
t4i  buihl  new  om^s  in  a4t*«>nlan4*«»  with  tlu*  impn»ve4l  s4'Ihmi1  art*hit4*4*tun» 
aln*a4lv  iiitroiliu*4Hl  in  Rhode  Islan4l. 

Att4*nti(m  was  oft4»n  ealle4l  in  the  n^isirts  4if  this  |N*ri<Ml  t4»  the  laws 
ona4*t4Hl  in  1<»71  and  17^11,  whicdi  nN|uirp4l  that  can*  shouhl  iNMaken 
to  4*nipl<»y  no  ''t4*aeh4*rM  4if  immoral  M4'ntiments;**  an<l,  nninMU'er,  that 
instru4*tion  in  the  prin4*ipl4»s  4>f  pii^ty,  justnt*.  and  U>V4»  4)f  <*4miitr>'  Im» 
S4*4*unHl  to  th4*  «*liihln*n. 

TIm'  Iiist4iry  of  th4»  a4't  uf  lKt;i,  aliovc  n»fernMl  t4>,  was  as  follows:  A 
bill  wa.H  iiitnMlu<*«*4l  int4)  tin*  h^^islatun*  n*|N*alin);  the  laws  rtdative  t4i 
s4*hiMi|  fimimissioners  an<l  t4*ach4«rH*  institutes,  an4l  establishin;;  lh«* 
oflhv  of  HU|N*rint«'n4|4*nt  of  publi4*  instruetion.  The  su|M*rint4*ntlent 
was  to  h«»l4i  4iflic*i*  forom*  year  and  devot4*  to  its  duties  his  whtilc  time, 
lb*  waj%  to  ap|»oint,  with  tin*  approval  4>f  the  ;;ovenior  aii«l  4*otincMl« 
two  jiK*»iMant  su|M*rint4*n<lents,  t4i  hoM  ofHc***  f<iur  numtha  frt>m  tht*  1st 
of  NovfUilMT  uho  shoulil  a4*t  und4*r  his  din*4*tion  in  visiting  t4>wiiH« 
evamiiiin^  s4*h«M>ls,  a*id  d«*liv4*rin^  a4|iln*ss4>s.  Ka4*h  town  in  the  State 
^i%}%  to  Im*  visit4*4|  at  li*ast  onre  in  fa4*h  v«»ar  bv  the  suiN*rint4*ndoiit  or 
4iiie«»f  hisiissiMjints.  Th<*  bill  pn»|M»siHl  t4>appr«>pnat4*  fFL'.i^tntannuall}' 
f«ir  thi*  salari4*s  an«l  trav4*lin^  4*x|it»ns4-s  4>f  tlu*  su|N*rint4*n«l4*nt  an4l 


Tbeir  fir«t  rv|Hirt  wa*  uiA4lf  m  l**.M.  Tht«  Wii*  th**  fifth  Hiiutuil  n'|Mirt  **  npao 
thui  hrancb  i»f  the  pabllc  lutorctte."  Tbr  first  wa»  tnaile  m  1*«4:  by  the  €m«i- 
mlMiaiicr* 
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ii88istAnt8.  This  hill  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  but  was 
(lefoatod  in  the  s^Miate,  when^  a  bill  wiis  substitute<l  for  it  which 
retaiiHMl  th<»  c^ouiitv  system  of  suiM^rvision  and  alM)lishe<l  the  tiMiehers' 
institutoH.  The  senate  sulwtitute  bill  was  passe<l,  and  the  salaries 
|Miid  to  the  (*omniissi(mers  were  itnl need oni^ third — that  is,  eolleetively, 
fi-oni  (i1,lNH)  to88(H». 

In  l8<iL>  a  bill  wtis  intnNluce<l  authorizing  the  board  of  edueation  to 
nominate  some  iM^rson  for  State  suiM'rintendent  of  public*  instruction, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  lM)th  houses  of  the  legislatun»  in  joint  con- 
vention. In  caise  the  lepslature  failed  to  confirm  the  nominee,  the 
ap|N>intinent  should  l>e  made  by  the  governor  and  council.  The  State 
was  to  Ir'  divide<l  into  five  eilucational  districts. 

These  act«,  though  not  appn»v<Kl,  show  that  there  was  a  iM)pu1ar 
demand  for  a  better  .system  of  school  supervision.  Also,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  in  the  tnlucation  furnishtnl  in  the  pri'paration  of 
teac*hers  for  their  work,  in  buildings  and  appliances  for  school  pur- 
|>os4»s  there  was  still  much  to  b<»  desireil. 

In  IHlu  the  office  of  county  c*omniissioners  was  su|)erse<led  by  the 
act  creating  the  office  of  su|)erintendent  of  public  instruction,  which 
fifficer,  with  the  governor  and  council,  constituteil  the  St^ate  Ixwird  of 
iMhication.  By  act  of  1S74  the  State  l>oanl  of  e<lueation  was  to  consist 
of  the  governor  and  tM)uncil,  who  were  to  have  general  su|)ervision 
and  control  of  the  (Mlucational  interests  of  the  State.  The  language 
of  the  statute,  however,  ditl  not  confer  any  jKiwer  ui>on  this  l>oard 
either  to  nuike  or  enforce  any  law,  placed  no  funds  at  its  disiKXs^il, 
ami  clothed  it  with  no  |M»wer  but  that  of  advice. 

In  18<»s  a  bill  was  passed  rtMjuiring  that  tea<*hcrs'  in.stitutes  Im>  held 
annually  in  each  county,  at  the  ex|>ense  of  the  State.  These  insti- 
tutes grew  rapidly  in  public  favor  and  interest.  The  In^st  educators 
of  the  State  attendiMl  them  an<l  rendere<l  m<»st  valuable  m^rvice,  but 
for  some  reason  in  IS74  the  State  faile<l  to  make  any  appropriation 
for  them. 

In  isTOan  act  was  pasMnl  establishing  a  Stat4'  normal  schcnd.  This 
s<*h<N>l  has  been  sup|M»rt4Ml  by  appropriati<ms  annually.  Another  act 
in  the  same  year  requin^l  that  all  children  lN*tW(H>ii  the  ages  of  .5  and 
\'> years,  unh*ssexcuse<l  by  reason  of  ill  health,  should  attend  a  public 
s<*lio<il  <ir  nH'eive  prival«»  in.struction  at  least  twelve  weeks  annually. 

Among  tin*  men  who,  during  the  sixth  and  sttventh  decades  of  this 
eentury,  wen>  prominent  in  the  «Nlucational  work  of  New  IIam|>shire 
wen*  Profs.  Iliram  Orcutt,  Silas  Pearl,  K.  T.  (juimby  (of  Dartmouth 
College),  E.  Knight,  A.  B.  Mesc^rvey,  K.  I>.  SanlN»rn  (of  Dartmouth), 
and  Hev.  L.  D.  Barrows,  I).  D. 

Dr.  (>n»utt,  in  the  years  ISiiii,  lS7o, and  lH7l,draftcMl  and  intnnluced 
in  the  legislature  various  educational  bills,  which  wen*  enn>lle<l  and 
iMH'ame  laws.  Among  thes4»  was  the  bill  (I)  t4>  establish  a  normal 
sch<M>l;  (J)  to  make  attendance  upon  public  schools  compulsor}*;  and 
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(.'{)  an  (*iiahlin};  art  which  atithoriz^Ml  the  towns  t4>  change  the  diHtriet 
to  the  town  svst4*ni. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  eentury  it  wais  thought  that  the  s4*h(M>lH  in 
the  rural  (listriets  had  nia<le  little  or  no  pni|i:rc\sH.  A  jrn^at  Imrrier  to 
their  inipmveuient  was  lK»liev<Ml  to  Ih»  the  <Hstriet  system.  For  nearly 
two  huu«lnMl  years  after  New  Uamiwhiro  was  settl<*<l  the  sulMlividini^ 
of  the  t4)wn  for  s<*h«N>l  puriM»s(*s  had  In^en  unknown.  IIene<'  a  return 
to  the  town  svst4»ui  was  held  to  Im»  the  n»nHHlv  that  was  ntHMUnl  in  onler 
to  inen*jts«*  tlie  eflieienev  and  value  of  the  s<*h<N>ls. 

In  isi;7  a  State  sui>crinten<lent  of  puhli«*  instruetion  was  appoint<Hl 
by  the  governor  and  eouneil  for  a  term  of  two  years.  At  first  he 
cMMi|N'rat4.Hi  with  a  iNiard  of  <NlueHtion  eonsistin^  of  the  governor  and 
c*ouneil,  liut  later  he  aet^sl  alone.  His  duties  were  io  cultivate  an 
inten^t  in  the  public*  sehixds  aufl  raise  their  stamlanl  of  effirieney. 
He  pres4*rilM^  the  form  of  wduNil  rc^^isters  an«l  of  bhinks  for  the 
returns  to  Ik*  made  by  the  s<*hooleommitt<Ms  sends  these  t4)  the  clerks 
of  th«*  S4»venil  t4>wns  and  citit's  for  distribution,  nnvivesand  arran|^«6 
all  returns  and  reiM>rts  of  school  c<unmittiH«s,  distributes  State  doi*u- 
nients  in  rt^jrard  t4)  public  s<*h<Nds  or  cither  forms  of  cMlucation,  ctii- 
hH*ts  in  hisoffi(*4»  .Hchisd  Usiks,  ap|mratus,  mafiH,  an<l  €*harts,  invest!- 
pit4*s  the  4*4Uidition  and  eftii^iency  (»f  the  m*h< Mil  system  an4l  pursues 
HUi'h  a  iNiurm*  as  t4i  him  sinmus  iM'st  Attinl  t4>  e.\<*ite  an  intert*st  in  imUi- 
f*ation  an«l  K^iiile  su<*h  inten^st  in  the  Iiest  channels  when  amustNl. 
li<»fort*  tlie  first  Wi'ilnesclay  in  June  he  is  nM|uire<l  t4»  make*  a  n^isirt 
to  the  p*n«»ral  4*4iurt.  This  incliiiles  an  abMtra4*t  <if  the  n*iM>rtM  of 
luditMil  eommitt4*4^,  cletails  of  his  own  acts,  and  (b*tails  of  the  mndi- 
ticm  and  pn));n*.HS  (»f  |N>pular  edu4*ati<m  in  the  State,  and  such  sug- 
gestions as  to  inipn>venients  an<l  tlie  like  as  his  ju<l^ment  may  di4*tat4». 

Amos  na4il4*y  was  the  first  t4)  fill  this  oflh*e.  In  his  first  annual 
n*iMiri,  Tweniy-S4M'on«l  Annual  Ke|Mirt  of  tlie  (Simmon  S4*hools  4»f 
New  nanii>shin\  he  calls  attentitm  tci  the  State  Tea4dierH'  AssiN'ia- 
ti<m,  orpini/jNl  alsiut  l^.Vt,  which  haci  alreatly  ''a4*(*«miplishcNl  much 
KimmI  and  ha4l  the  ca|»a4*ity  t4»  ai'c'imiplish  much  more/*  an«l  «liH*lare4| 
'Mhat  .Hystematic  ass4N*iat«Nl  effort  4if  wicler  ran^^*  than  hithert«> 
ostabli^hiHl  was  a  <*on<lili«»n  ess(*ntial  t4>  due  Hlu4*ational  pn»^res((  in 
our  Stat4*.**  He  favortHl  the  formation  als4»  4if  «*ountv  ass4K*iations 
that  ^houhl  m«*i*t  five  or  six  times  a  vear,  ancl  itinerate  fnun  t4>wn  t4> 
town,  ."^uch  aNsiM*iations  alrt^uly  e\ist4M|  an<l  \m*\  iMM^n  the  soun*«»  of 
niU4*h  e4lu<*ati4Mial  ^mmI,  ami  he  'MlnMi^rht  it  feasible  to  extend  a  similar 
arninp*m4*nt  throu^htiut  the  Stat4*.**  In  a4|ilition  l4»  forming  tlieate 
as.*MM*iation?«  hei^tron^ly  unr«Nl  that  th«*  t4*ai*hers  of  ea<*h  t4»wii  shouhl 
assiM'iate  thi*m*Mdv4*««  to;;4*th<*r  and  h«il<l  iluriu);  the  year  at  least  one 
m<*«*tin)i;  in  eai'h  .HidHMil  district.  His  efT4»rt  Wiis  to  n*nder  tlu*  aHS4K*ia- 
ti4»ns  Uith  |M»pular  and  pn>fi*Hsional  in  their  <*liara4*t««r.  and,  in  many 
tnstaii«-«*^,  institute  hvture.s  u|m)|i  the  M»veral  bran<'h4*s  of  common- 
aehoul  study  were  gmtuitously  delivered  by  aii*umplijihe4l  iuntrucloni. 
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The  ohje<H  of  thoHC  ansiMMationH  whh  ^'to  iiwakeii  and  ^uido  public 
S4MitiiiuM)t  in  relation  to  the  practical  inton»stH«>f  tMluration/'  to  pn>- 
niote  tho  mutual  impnivonuMit  of  the  nienilN'rs,  and  to  niapiify 
(Klueation,  as  other  interests  are  magnified,  by  a.ss<K'iat<Ml  effort. 
Tlio  nH»etinpi  were  protiUibly  <H»<*upied  with  lectures,  essays,  and 
disc*ussions  u|H>n  the  numerous  topies  {H'rtainin^  to  edueati<m  in  its 
multifarious  n^lati(ms,  and  in  the  presentati<m  and  exemplifieation  of 
tlu*  lM»st  nwHles  of  instruetion.  Tht»  talent  in  the  several  counties, 
otherwise  educationally  latent,  was  bnui^ht  out.  The  minister,  the 
lawyt»r,  the  physician,  th<»  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  mechanics, 
attendiMl,  and  contributed  each  his  share  of  thought  in  aid  (»f  the 
noble  cause  which  concerns  them  all.  The  teachers  in  all  de|mrtr 
nients  of  instruction,  fn)m  the  college  to  the  prinuiry  s<»hool,  weri\of 
the  nu^mlM'rship,  and  communicatiKl  and  receive<l  the  n^sults  of  their 
varied  cultun*  and  exi)erience.  S<»h<M)l  i*(mimitte<'s  derive<l  n^nnled 
informaticHi,  as  well  as  strength  and  stimulation  for  their  imi)ortant 
work.  Thnuigh  them  prudential  committees  c<»uld,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  get  into  a  l)etter  define<l  connection  with  the  s(*hool  system 
than  they  had  hitherto  ocinipie<l,  and  l)e  UmI  to  hire  teachers  with  the 
same  sens<»  of  eilucational  duty  and  responsibility  as  lMH*omes  him 
who  examines  and  d(H.*ides  as  to  qualifications. 

Meanwhile  tlu?  public  interest  was  awakened  by  a  succession  of 
nuM'lings  of  such  ass<M*iations.  P<H)ple  saw  that  simiething  was  going 
on;  and  curiosity,  if  nothing  els4',  prompUMl  tht»m  to  find  out  what  it 
was.  In  this  way  public  interest  was  enkindled  and  edu(*ation 
lH»came  a  nmlter  of  everyday  thought  and  c<>nversation.  Of  the 
fnncti<»n  of  the  common  schtml,  his  rei>ort  continues: 

Sninmarily.  it  may  l»e  Haid  that,  in  ro8i>ect  to  the  edncation  of  the  intellect,  the 
faiK'tion  of  th»>  coiinnon  Hchool  ih  elementary,  affording  that  training  which  is 
indi^iK^nsable  to  all.  whatever  is  to  be  their  fntun*  ixwition  or  purHiiit.  It  is 
fiindaiiiental,  laying;  the  ImriiA  of  a  structure  of  kn()wle<])(e  more  or  less  lofty  and 
i-ouipleto.  but  broad  and  firm  enough  for  the  loftiest  and  conipletc^st.  It  is  to 
connnrnce  aright  the  proc^ess  of  di'Vidoping  and  cultivatini;  the  menUil  faculties. 
It  is  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  mind  such  food  of  knowledge,  such  fa(*ts, 
such  information,  as  shall  lie.  direi'tly  or  indirectly,  useful  to  the  future  man  and 
woman  in  the  practical  duties  and  relations  of  life.  It  is  to  prt^sent  this  food  of 
knowledge  in  su<*h  modes  as  shall  liest  proniott*  mental  growth  and  strength  in 
th<*  very  act  of  aci position.  It  is  to  form  habits  of  self-iu'tivity  and  self-culture 
wliich  shall  (*nable  t*ac*h  of  us  to  do  his  own  thinking,  his  own  siH>aking,  his  own 
acting,  to  best  help  himself  in  the  sphere  of  effort  a<lapted  to  his  God-given  lient 
and  amount  of  fiMMilty.  and  which  sliall  lead  to  the  indt*Hnite  future  improvem<*nt 
of  the  individual  and  to  the  constant  increase^  of  his  ca|iacity  to  bless  society, 
country,  and  race. 

In  resfiect  to  the  flev«*lopment  and  cultivation  of  the  moral  fa4*ultii*s.  the  func- 
tion of  the  common  school  is  to  help  form  hjihitsof  self-control.  th«>  iticuU*ati<m  of 
good  manners,  and  of  cheerful  compliance  with  the  re  |uisitions  of  law,  human 
and  divine,  by  the  maintenance  of  wholesome  discipline,  of  which  i>art*ntal  love  is 
the  basis.  It  is  to  aid  in  enlightening  and  n^ctifying  the  conscieM<'f'.  and  in  incul- 
cating, as  enjoined  in  oar  own  State  constitntion,  **  humanity  and  general  benevo- 
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lencc,  public  and  private  rharity.  industry  and  economy,  honenty  and  iiunctoality, 
nincerity.  mthrii'ty.  and  all  social  affectionn  ami  gemTOOH  iientiinentM.**  It  iit  to 
acriij«t4»ni  th<*  yoiinK  to  draw,  with  rowrent  and  devout  heart,  the  Kublime  infer- 
entf  <»f  divtn«*  iNiwer.  omtriTancv,  and  ff(MMlnf*8H  from  the  perfect  aduptatitm  of 
m<*anH  to  end.  aui  rfv«*al«««l  in  th«>  Heveral  Huhjei'^H  of  inHtmction:  nay,  mon\  tc» 
employ  that  reli^ona  inculcation  which  in  without  MM'tarianinm.  and  which,  with 
an  o|M*n.  nndotniuitizt**!  Bible.  leiulH  to  a«*arch  the  heart,  to  w«*i^h  actioDM  by 
motivfM.  and  to  o)>ey  th«*  K<'l*^^n  rnl^*  ^^  )<^^<*  ^**  ina»  'm  t^-  hi((h«*8t  manifeHtatitm 
of  |iaramoant  lov«*  to  CrfMl. 

In  rt*K|i«H*t  to  th«*  phyMii*al  faculti«*««,  their  pr<»|MT  d«*velopment  and  preHent  and 
futun*  wtdl-lwinff.  there  may  Iw  ref|air«Ml  of  thi*  common  Hchool  a  practical  reco;^- 
nition  of  the  trn«*  and  im|M»rtant  principle  that  *  to  1>»*  a  icomI  imimal "  im  a  prime 
condition  to  hnman  proM|ierity.  individnal  and  iMK*ial.  Thiit  prim'ipio  enforct*?*  th<» 
c«>mmunication  of  that  kuowUnlKe  of  miin'8  phynical  tirganization  and  th**  lawa  of 
ita  proiM*r  and  healthy  act  if  HI  which  nhall  lt*a«l  the  imiividual  to  avoid  tninKifrea- 
aion  with  itn  Hure  |)«*nalti4*a.  {lainfal  and  diaab*in){  to  hiniwdf  and  bardcnaome 
to  <H>nimiinity.  Miireover.  the  flam<*  principlt*  reiuireH  that  phyHiological  and 
hygienic  iiiKtmction  ahall  liave  an  reipiifiite  a«*c<»miuinimentii.  pleanant  and  healthy 
iich«M)lhouaei»,  prop(*r  timeH  and  modett  of  mental  relaxation,  and  the  practice  of 
AQch  icymnaiitic  an4l  califtthenic  exerciaaa  an  varied  circnmatanceii  may  render 
nert*f«arv  f>r  desirable. 

Intell«*<*tually,  a  fo*od  oomm«io-ichot>l  education  may  Iw  aaid  to  c«)mpnfle  at 
leant  the  maatery  c»f  rea^linK.  spelling,  writinic.  arithmetic,  K^4n*ai>hy.  Enirlii^h 
KraninijM'  (with  ita  pnM*tical  application  in  c<»m|iosition),  bookkeeping,  tin*  flt«- 
mentM  of  phyrtiology  and  hygiene,  and  of  hintory,  at  least  that  of  our  own  country. 
Tlicre  Khould  aliw)  be  included  the  a(*i|nisiti«»ii  of  more  or  leas  knowledge  (»f  draw- 
ing ami  of  vocal  music.  Moreover,  the  loam«'r  should  be  eiiab]i*«l  to  cat<*h  from 
jndiciouH  oral  instruction,  if  circumstances  fiermit  no  other,  refn^nhing  gltni|Me« 
of  the  gr«*at  field  of  general  knowle«lge,  glim|ise4  that  shall  fill  the  yoonit  i*^til 
with  irr«*prt*!tKible  longingM  to  se««  and  know  more. 

But  whil**  we  bnunlfn  the  f>ld  curriculnm  of  the  **  three  R*s**  and  extend  it  fnr- 
th«*r  and  further  up  along  the  hill  of  nci4*nf*e  with  an  ever-widening  horixon  of 
brn«*fi<*«*nt  intlnen<*t\  the  i*f«sentlally  elementary  character  of  cxmimonM^hofd  e«loca- 
tion  niiiHt  not  lie  forgot tt*n.  Hchtxd  life  iH  short— by  far  t4io  short  here  in  oor 
Statt*— and  it  is  tietter  that  the  young  mind  s|M*nd  all  of  it.  if  Dee<l  U*.  in  strength- 
ening and  tf-Mting  its  pinions  in  th**  lf>wer  air  than  fritter  any  of  it  away  in  essay- 
ing prematun*  and  f«*«*U*«  !M«irings  int4>  the  higher.  Let  n*  not  lie  ovHranxknis 
abimt  thf  *  highi*r  branch«-s;"  th«*y  liavr  foundation  n|Min  tin*  lower,  and  wt*  may 
lay  tht*m  in  pro|M'r  tune  and  round,  if  our  masonry  Im*  goiMl;  but  we  mn^t  bnikl 
from  Uditw.  i*Im*  gravitation  tights  againnt  um  and  c»ur  labor  i**  vain. 

Nor  nhould  th**  ii'Sthftic  faculty  Ije  overlooke«l  in  the  mmmon  M-hool.  Mnch 
may  U»  don«*  tlu^n*.  by  hint  and  snggestion.  to  awaken  and  cultivat**  an  apprvcta- 
tive  di!>^?iTnmt'nt  of  tlu*  lieautifol  in  nature,  art.  and  literature.  Th«*  trr«,  tba 
flowt-r.  till*  laudM  a|ii*.  th«*  t-ngraving.  tht*  |»ainting.  fV«*ti  the  plasti-r  copy  of  the 
statnt*f»r  r«*li«>f.  tlu*  choirt*  i«el«-cti<m  iif  pros**  or  iMM*try  m  the  reailmg  liook.  aach 
hai*  Hs  ;if>thf*tii*  b'SiMin.  which  o»m|H*tent  in<«trnction  will  draw  out  and  Imi«vs4 
n(M»ii  th«*  yimng  mind.  Tlie  |M)W«*r  of  appreciating  th«>  bfaiitiful  makes  its  |rtia- 
sti«s«»r  ift  co|Kirtnfr  with  g«*niu<«  in  thi*  resultMof  its  hight^t  ffforti*.  It  enables  him 
tit  hiild  "  high  oinvfpM*"  with  tht*  grt<at  immortals  who  havt*  wri»ught  in  literalun* 
and  art.  It  niakt^  him  a  co|iArtner  with  nature  lifn^df  in  h«*r  mo«t  precious 
myMt(*ri*ii.  I^t  th**  •M-hooI  lie  li^autiful  for  situation  and  construction:  let  lh<* 
choice  pictur**  a«lorn  it«  w^lU;  l«*t  the  vaM*  <if  flowt-rs  standi  ui^m  the  teai*lier's 
di*sk.  let  festoon*  of  fiirvs^t  leave*  do  hi*n<»r  to  the  public  «Uy.  The  liaautif nl  is 
tba  loveil  iiU'fr  i»f  the  good  and  the  true:  and  the  three,  fairer  than  the  mythic 
gracca,  should  abida  togetbar  wlMrevar  instructioo's  toIo*  is  iMurd. 
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In  this  ro|K)rt  of  the  superint^jndent  attention  is  cnllcil  **to  a  p^at 
negleH  of  certain  imiM)rtant  liranrhes  of  study."  One  of  thes4»  neg- 
lected branehes  was  the  liistory  of  the  United  States.     He  says: 

Estimating  liberally  and  an  bent  I  can  from  the  somewhat  im|MTrei*t  reportH,  I 
find  that  on  an  average  only  one  in  fifty  of  thoee  attending  school  make  this  a 
stndy.  It  shonld,  I  think,  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  esHential  brancheH,  never  to 
be  neglei'teil. 

Other  negleete<l  hninehes  wore  lxK>kkt*eping,  |R'nnianship,  Knglish 
<*oni{>osition  (though  there  wais  nuieh  study  of  what  was  (*ailled  grani- 
nuir),  drawing,  vocal  music,  gymnastics,  physiology,  and  hygiene. 
Physiolog}',  indcHMl,  a  branch  of  study  the  knowledge  of  which  tends 
to  pHHluee  results  so  important,  was  not  simply  neglecte<l;  it  was 
nior<»  proiH»rly  <*la8se<l  as  ignortnl.  Only  a  few  years  later  a  change 
IumI  taken  pla<*e,  and  drawing,  v<H»al  music,  antl  gymna.stics  were 
aln»ady  intnxluccHl  into  the  sclunds  and  rcH»eiving  much  attention. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  and  profitable  scdHK)l  were  believeil  to 
include  (1)  a  giMKl  sehoolhouse  and  appliances;  (*J)  a  sufilcient  num- 
l>er  of  pupils;  (3)  go<Kl  instruction — that  is,  a  c<mtinuous  uniformity 
of  instruction  and  discipline;  (4)  projwr  |>an'ntal  inten»st  and  sym- 
imthy,  and  (5)  direi*t  ofilcial  suin^rvision. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

The  rt»iM»rt  of  sch(N»l  statistics  for  1S50  was  as  follows: 

Nnmtier  of  »k'hool  districts  reporte«l  2. 187 

NunilH*r  of  pupils  atN)ve  4  yearn  of  age  att4*n<linff  two  weeks  or  more.  7S,  >MX^ 

Number  attending  the  winter  schools 77. 806 

NumbiT  attending  the  Hiinimer  schools 61.498 

Average  attendants  in  winter 60.271 

Average  attendance  in  sanimer     46.225 

Nundier  of  children  lietwecn  4  and  21  vears.  abont .                100. 000 

Avi'rage  length  of  the  winter  schools  (in  weeks) ...  9| 

Average  length  of  the  summer  sc^hools  (in  weeks) 9| 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers, exclusive  of  board. .   .  $14.  lUi 

A vfrage  mf>nthly  wages  of  femah'  teachers,  exclosi ve  of  Ixiard $6.21 

N  nniluT  of  male  ti'achers  employed  in  winter  sc*hf miIh 1 .  246 

Nnnilier  of  female  teachers  employed  in  winter  schools 061 

Amount  raised  by  taxation  for  M*hoo]s SUo.  S02. 12 

Amount  contributed  in  Umrd  and  fuel 9.7«)8. 12 

Inciime  fn»m  local  funds S, 007. 42 

Am«)unt  from  literary  fund 10, 790. 00 


Total  amount  raise<l  for  schcM)ls 174. 517. 66 

Am<innt  raised  fur  teachers*  institutes ...  1. 020. 52 

The  stati.stics  for  1H51I  were  as  foUows: 

Numlier  of  towns  reiwrted 228 

NumU*r  of  towns  and  locations  where  schools  are  established  neg- 
lecting to  rei>ort 4 

Number  of  8c*hool  districts  reported 2.  ;J62 

Whole  number  of  different  scholars  4  years  of  age  and  upwanl  attend- 
ing school  not  toss  than  two  w«aks 86,706 
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Avcmfre  Att«*iifljuirc  of  schoUrH  thron^h  th**  y**nr  «V>,Q4M 
Kati4><if  theaversKP  atti*ii<]aiu'f*  of  Kfliolarn  to  th«*  whole  i)nnibi*r  of 

«]ifTfrc«tit  AchoIarH.  fxpri'MMil  in  tlt^i'imalH  0.  r»4 
NuniU'r  of  rhililn'ii  U.*twt'«'n  I  and  14  y<*ani  not  att4fnding  Kchcxd  any- 
where                                                            ...                        .  1.212 

AvernK<*  monthly  wa:;t*r(  of  nia!<*  toachen*.  inclmiivi*  of  Itoanl  $;25.  :iU 

Avi*nm«*  in<inthly  waK(*M  of  f«*ma1«*  t«*arh«*ni.  inrlnMive  of  lioard  $14. 15 

NnmU*r  of  m:il«*  t«*a4*h<>r>t  «*tn|»loye4l  thnmi^h  the  year     1,  ]«4 

NnnilitT  of  fcniah*  t«*a(*herH  I'lnploye^l  thrcmgh  thi*  yf^ar  3, 1S4 

Komljer  of  t*'ac'hi*rH  cinployed  who  have  attemlM  ti»ach*'n«'  in*«titnt4*H  S,r».VI 

KomlNT  of  tcarhem  tt^ching  anywhffre  who««««  home*  im  in  the  State '  2,  HUS 
Average  <*i»nft|«niiation  |>ai<l  for  Her%'if*efiof  BniieriutendinKiichool  coin- 

inltt«i-                               $:tN.52 

NmuUT  of  volnmeH  in  H<<h<M>l,  district,  and  town  librarien  ...  .  :t7.:tiis 
Eatimattil  valne  of  M-lKolhoiifleH  and  lotM.  with  appurtenances '  .  $Tm4.  ttttl.  25 
£«timat«il  value  of  maim,  chartM,  reference  liooks,  blackboardM,  and 

other  M-h(M)l  apftsiratus $k.  742. 59 

NnmlM*r  «>f  M'htMilhtmM'M  unlit  for  their  pur]M)«e    57:i 

Art  nm**  l«*nKth  <if  nuninier  M*h«M>lH  in  weeka   10.  S 

Averatfi*  lentrth  of  winter  r*<*hcM>l8  in  weeka 10. 7 

Anionnt  of  money  rainiHl  by  town  tax  for  Hchoolti $215. 465.  d) 

Amount  of  money  raine^l  by  town  tax  for  scIkkiU  more  than  the  law 

r«M|Uin»H                                       lis.  (MM.  ON 

Am«mnt  c*ontrilinte«l  )>y  difitri4-trt  or  individuals  in  Imartl.  fi:e].  and 

money  to  prolong  the  iH*h<H»ls  lieyond  wliat  is  raiiiet]  by  town  tax  $12. 705. 54 

Am«mnt  of  income  from  l(M*al  fuuds  for  S(*hools                                  .  $T,ir27. 51 

Amount  of  inntuif  fr*»ni  f«tir]»l us- revenue  money          . .  $1. 452.  75 

Amount  «if  income  fr«»m  literary  fund  uiie«l .       .  $2:t,H41.<iH 

Amount  of  income  from  railroad  taxen  for  snp]iort  of  scliools  $:<,2tt5.  :t5 

Total  amount  of  money  appmpriateil  for  public  S(*h<M»lH    $'iM2.H41.51 

Average  amount  appropnate<l  for  eai-h  s<*holar $2.  n9 

KnmWr  of  visits  of  suiwrmtendiuic  school  c«»mmittee 11.  .*t3:t 

Numiier  of  vi«»its  of  prudential  s  hool  committee          4, 254 

NumUT  of  \risiti4  of  citizens  «if  towns,  not  incluilini;  straiifcers    79. 51<l 

(*«Ht  of  «H*hoolhouf«es  built  ur  re|iaireil  during  the  year,  includm^  Ian«l. 

fences,  and  I M*nnnnent  furniture'. .                                         .         .  $:tl.27U.^ 

NumlMYr  of  incorponited  academies  and  otiier  public  scho«»ls        ...  77 

The  Hiiniinarv  of  statist ii*?«  f«»r  lsri7_riS  wan  as  follows: 

Numlvr  iif  towuN  and  cities            . .  2:U 

NuniUr  of  towns  and  riiu*s  niaktn;;  n-turuH  220 

KumU-r  »»f  •ichitiil  diKtnct**                                                  . .  2.2«7 

I>i<creaM*  for  the  y«>ar  .  22 

Num1«*r  of  81  h*  oU  2.  |h7 

NumU*r  of  ^icholar^  attfudint;  77.  VP* 

I)i*«-r«*afH>  f«ir  th**  \e.ir  7«"9 

Avrruk'i'  att«'ndanc«*  52.  4711 

I)i'«TtH«M.  fi.r  the  yt-ar  590 
Katiii  f*f  a\*'raKe  attemLint-e  t«i  th**  wholt>  numU*r  of  diffen*nt  schoUr* 

iin  di«riniaU'  «*ame  A<»  laM  y*-»r<  ...  (K<^ 
NnmUr  of  childr**n   lietw<vn    4  and   II   years  n«it   nttfuding  aiiy- 

whiTf                                                                 ....  :i,  2"> 

Incn  A*i*- for  ih«*yi*ar         ......  414 

B«pporU  defect  I  %'•. 
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Nomber  of  male  teachers 477 

Nnnilier  of  female  teachers 2, 465 

Niiml)er  of  different  |>erson8  employ e<l  as  teachers 3, 722 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  |)er  month $34. 64 

lucrease  for  the  year  $1.55 

A  v*»rage  wagen  of  female  teachers  i)er  month $19. 78 

Increase  for  the  year $1. 34 

Nnnibcr  of  teachers  teaching  for  the  first  time  (imperfectlyreiwrted) .  397 
Nnmber  of  tt^achers  teaching  the  same  school  two  or  more  saccessive 

terms  ( imperfcH'tly  reported ) . .  623 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  attendeil  teachers'  institates 1,018 

Whole  length  of  snmmer  schools  in  wi«ks  and  d'.'cimals  of  weeks  .  22, 292. 80 

Whole  Ifngth  of  winter  schools  in  weeks  and  decimals  of  weeks.   .  22, 241. 33 

Average  length  of  the  schools  in  weeks  and  decimals  of  weeks 16. 83 

Estimated  value  of  schoolhouses  and  lots $1 ,  130, 698. 00 

Increase  for  the  year $1.*^.  S65. 00 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus $13,327.17 

NnmlxT  of  unfit  houses     427 

Divrejise  for  the  year 55 

ExiM*nditures  in  building  and  repairing  schoolhouM^ $86. 191. 73 

Inrrea.He  tor  the  year .   $10. 225. 55 

ComiM^nsation  i>aid  school  committees . .  $10, 246. 08 

Incn*ase  for  the  year $395. 11 

Amount  raiscnl  by  tax  for  supix)rt  of  schools $282. 006. 58 

Inrn»ase  for  the  year $39,890.63 

Amount  raised  by  tax  beyond  what  the  law  re(|uires $66, 528. 01 

Increase  for  the  year .         $8, 010. 19 

Amount  nintributed  in  board,  etc. .  to  prolong  the  schools $24. 599. 41 

lncrt»ase  for  the  year $4,596.92 

Amount  of  income  from  the  surplus-revenue  money  rei)ort<Hl  as  use<l 

fors4»ho»)U $1,840.68 

Amcmnt  of  the  literary  fund  as  reiK)rte<l $10,  H24. 07 

Amount  of  railroad  tax  reporte«l  as  useil  for  schools        $7. 735.  liO 

Amount  of  income  from  local  funds                          $5,86$h58 

Total  amount  exi)endeil  for  schools,  exclusive  of  H4.'h«M>l  committers' 

comi»ensatiou $:i:^{,  44(5. 62 

InrreaKe  for  the  year $13. 15H.31 

A  v«Tage  amount  to  each  scholar $3. 69 

NumUT  of  visits  of  school  committees  11.804 

NumUT  of  visits  of  prudential  committees 2, 518 

NumlMT  <if  visits  of  others *. 68. 849 

Numl>er  of  airademies  and  other  permanent  schools  n*porte<l  for  the 

Nnmber  (»f  volumes  in  librariiti  55,079 

Tin*  .su|N»rinten(lont,  in  hi«  rt»|X)rt  for  1875-70,  rails att^'iition  to  the 
following;  iinprovoments  Hiiiee  1S71: 

( 1 )  In  the  |K>polar  sentiment  favoring  the  sup|K)rt  of  schools  anil  advancing 
their  interests;  in  the  increase  of  educational  meetinics  heM  in  towns  and  districts; 
in  the  general  demand  for  a  more  frugal  expenditure  of  the  sc-hool  money,  and  in 
the  growing  tendency  to  discard  the  district  system  and  adopt  the  town  plan. 

(2)  In  the  work  of  school  suiiervision :  in  examining  teathers  and  pupils;  m 
organizing  and  conducting  schools;  in  the  written  work  uf  pupils,  and  in  the 
•chool  reports. 
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(.*t)  In  a  geD(*ral  desire  !«>  Mcnn*  )>etter-4|aalifltHi  teachent  and  tuon»  thorough 
imitnirtion. 

( 1 1  III  thi'  introdaction  nf  MtiicitiK.  free-hand  drawimc*  (*lenietitH  of  tht*  sciences* 
and  in  oral  ]i*Mioni«. 

t*!!  In  the*  efftahlishuu*nt  and  iQanaKeui«*nt  of  thi*  Stat<*  Normal  Si*hool,  with  ita 
iin|>n>v(*<l  fiicMlities  for  training  tt^achers. 

(rt»  In  the  frwtion  of  new  M*hool  huildinKS  adapted  to  the  comfcrt  of  piipils. 
and  *(iii)|ili(*<]  with  neoeMsary  applianttm  for  school  work. 

Ill  issu,  «»x-S«»iiator  J.  \V.  I*att4»n«4>ii,  who  many  y«*ars  lM»fore  ha<l 
riMiiliTtMl  iiii|M>rtaiit  s^tvIim*  to  the  Siato  a.s  HtHTt»taryof  th«»  Inmnl  of 
(Hltiratioii,  waMap|M>iiit«Hl  Stat4*  Hti|M*niit4*mliMit  of  publitr  iit.Htnu'tioii.* 

Fmiii  IiIh  n»|K>rt  of  1SS2 — that  i«,  fourt4*eii  yearw  aflor  Iho  n^jMirl  of 
Mr.  Ila^Uey  fnun  which  wi»  havo  «|U4»tiNl — wc  jjet  a  lal4»r  an<l  iiiiich 
iH*an*r  vi<*w  of  the  condition  of  the  HchcMd  synteni  of  the  State. 
rnilouhtcHlly  the  s<'h(M>lH  in  the  cities  am!  lary^er  t<iwns  ha<l  <lurini; 
the.He  y4*ars  nuwh*  a  very  gratify in^  a4lvan(*e,  while  unfortunately  in 
the  rural  and  simn<4ely  HettU^l  (liMtri<*ts,  mainly  through  lack  4if  pupiU 
and  an  adherence  to  the  ohl  district  nyHtem,  the  Hchools  were  either  n4> 
lN*tt4*r  4*4|uipiMMl  or  ofTeriHl  iNit^itively  inferior  facilitii^H  for  a4*(|uiring 

an  <*4|ui*ati(m.     SuiN*rint4*n<lent  Patt4*rH4in,  in  his  aide  re|N>rt,  says: 

4  )ur  si'hools.  as  they  Htand,  are  of  incalrnlahle  nemo*  t4)  the  State:  hnt  it  ia 
ohvioii««  tliat.  as  a  system,  they  do  not  discharge  tlHfir  high  function  aM  effecti%'ely 
as  they  ought.  They  do  next  to  nothing  for  the  manual  dextenty  and  skill  of 
•rholant— very  lutle  to  <(uicken  {len^ption  and  enlarge  the  fertility  of  inteIl4H*tual 
retMiun*«i«.  They  flo  not  make  the  formation  of  habits  of  ohftenration  and  rpflec- 
tion  an  object  4»f  definit**  and  continuous  etfort;  do  not  exercise,  and  therefore  clo 
not  e«lncat«*.  the  judgment  in  practical  niattem  of  everyday  con(*t»m.  The  objects 
and  a4*ti%'itieM  of  ac*tual  a«lult  life  are  not  sufficiently  used  as  instrum«*nts  an4l 
illustrations  in  our  M.*h<M>ling.  Hypothetical,  if  not  impossible,  examples  are  toi> 
generally  employetl  in  the  elucidation  of  principl«ii.  Th4*re  is  t4w>  much  liHrnl 
crumniintc  «»f  the  m«*uiory  with  wliat  the  unawakened  understanding  do  -s  not 
appn*hend  -to«»  little  diricrimi nation  lietween  what  is  useful  and  what  is  useless 
in  the  aci|uif«ition  of  knowledge. 

Ih**  •»i*holan»hip  i»f  many  of  our  teac^hers  is  too  limited  and  inac(*urate.  and  tbey 
lack  ?he  |H>w«'r  to  instruct  according  to  the  approved  jiractice  of  the  best  educa- 
ton«.  I'hrn*  in  among  them  a  fatal  want  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind  growth 
and  thf  natural  onler  of  studies^  Not  unfrei|U4mtly  they  <*(mfound  sdenoe  with 
or*ler.  and  mistake  mental  ntagnation  for  mental  digestioo.  With  Huch  draw- 
bucks.  th«*  physical,  intWlectual.  and  moral  faculties  of  children  can  not  be  so  die- 
ciphneil  and  mfonne<l  a^  to  tit  them  to  do  their  Imt  in  the  industries  and  resptMi* 
sibiliti****  of  after  lif**. 

^St'htmJ  r'>mmiAiiioii«-rji  fiN«l  MUfmrinlrmlt'nU. — State  sch«iol  c<»mmiasioiiera: 
CliarN*n  B.  Haild«M*k.  I*^t4-i::  Kichanl  S.  Ru%t.  IMiriii  (*ouuty  c«»mmiaiiocirnk, 
formuig  th**  .Stat**  lioanl  of  e«lucatiou.  wh<«**  secn-tary  was  the  chief  officer:  Sec- 
reUrtf^.  John  S.  \V«iiKlman.  lVji»  .M;  Hall  Kolierts.  1851-.VI:  Kev.  King  S.  Hall. 
KA  V»;  Jonatluin  Twiney.  IVWV-.V;  James  W.  Patterson,  IhTiT-^!;  William  D. 
Knapp.  i*^;!  «-»:  Ji»hn  Wmtnii**.  jr..  l*<«-.»-4i:i:  Rev.  Kt»ger  M.  Sarg«*nt.  l>«l-«4: 
K**v.  c  harl'iiA.  I»own<*.  I*«ii  n:,;  (itorge  W.  <*ate.  l^^w  4iri;  Kev.  Koger  M.  SargrnC 
\*^'4\  <*»:.  Stat«'  4ii|M*nntendentA  of  pnbli«*  umtruction  .\mu«  lladley.  1niI7-4M; 
Anthony  C.  IIar«l>.  l(«*>-:i:  John  W.  Smion«hi,  1*«; I  to  December n.  1^73;  Daniel G. 
llertlr.  in^t  taller  t>.iH::(  U:  John  W..'^imiindfi.  1^74- TA;  Charles  A.  Downs,  I  KT^-W; 
James  W.  I'allersoo.  IWl-etUl  in  office  in  1891. 
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Many  of  onr  schools  are  extremely  good,  and  others  deplorably  bad.  Nothinfi^ 
can  Ih)  more  gratifying  than  the  enlightene<l  liberality  of  some  of  our  citieH  and 
towns  in  thlH  cause.  Elegant  and  substantial  buildings  have  been  erected,  in 
whi(*h  all  that  ex|)erience  and  good  taste  would  dictate  has  been  done.  Every 
facility  for  securing  the  best  work  has  l>een  providetl;  trained  and  accomplishini 
teiu'hers  have  been  employe<l  at  generous  rates,  and  a  system  of  intelligent  and 
efficient  8Ui)erviMion  established.  Tlie  immediate  effect  is  seen  in  the  accurate 
and  atlvanced  sc^holarship  of  pupils  in  these  favoreil  loi^alities,  and  the  ultimate 
result  will  bo  an  enlargetl  ca|)acity  and  influence  in  all  the  vocations  and  res|)on- 
sibilities  of  an  intelligent  community. 

I- nfortunately,  there  are  places  where  the  opposite  of  all  this  exists— whore  the 
schools  are  moileniti'ly  good  or  i)OHitiveIy  bad,  and  where  the  indifference  to  edu- 
cation seems  to  keep  (laco  with  its  decline.  The  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  pub- 
lic Ntand  at  the  level  of  its  intelligence.  Parents  so  circumstanced  do  not  realize 
that  the  success  of  their  children  and  the  proA|)erity  of  the  State  are  involved  in 
the  schools,  and  that  citizens  from  such  localities,  wherever  resident  and  however 
gifted,  are  predestined  to  be  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.** 

•  •  •  •  •  ft  • 

Inventions,  and  their  profitable  use,  are  the  offspring  of  intellig<*nce,  and  espe- 
cially of  scien(*e.  Six-M*venths  of  all  the  patents  of  the  country  have  been  taken 
out  in  States  liaving  establishes!  systems  of  common  schools.  Only  an  e<1ucated 
I>eople  can  excel  in  manufactures  of  a  high  order,  such  as  we  must  have  if  wo  are 
to  maintain  onr  o!d  relative  i>OBition  in  the  Union.  The  New  England  public 
school  is  the  sonrro  of  New  England's  greatness  and  success,  and  the  earlier  we 
wake  up  to  a  rt»alization  of  this  fact  the  Iwtter  it  will  Iw  for  the  State. 

The  schools  in  agricultural  communities  are  those  which  most  trouble  and  per- 
plex the  friends  of  eilucution.  Many  of  these  are  so  small,  so  short,  and  so  ^xior 
that  they  do  next  to  nothing  for  the  e<lucation  of  the  children:  and  how  to  make 
them  largiT.  longer,  and  better  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  *  ♦  *  Of  the 
'J.(»4t  public  schools  in  the  State  the  last  year,  Tr>:5  numbere<l  12  or  less  than  13 
scholars,  and  .'tio  numbered  0  or  leefs  than  0.  An  examination  of  the  annual 
reiKirts  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  will  show  a  decrease  of  nearly  8,000 
in  the  pupilage  of  the  State  within  that  time.  The  gradual  revolution  which  has 
l)een  going  on  in  the  industries  of  New  England  has  created  a  tendency  of  the 
IM)pulation  to  the  manufai'turing  and  other  business  centers.  This  multiplies  the 
childn>n  in  such  towns:  but  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts,  from  an  opposite 
tendency.  a**e  suffering  a  constant  depletion.  ( Vcasionally ,  in  a  district  where 
th«Te  are  but  few  pupils,  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  taxable  profierty  and  a 
g(>nerous  sc*hool  fund.  But  this  is  exc*eptional,  and  where  it  occurs  then*  will  be 
a  wasteful  exi»eii<liture  of  funds,  sufficient  for  the  maintcniance  of  a  much  b«*tter 
s4'h(H)l  for  two  or  three  times  as  many  scholars.  Tsually  scholars  and  e<lucational 
rfVi'uueH  fall  off  together,  and  a  school  of  0  or  h  s<*holars  will  be  limited  to  as  many 
wot'ks.  In  such  districts  money  in  likely  to  be  S4|uaiidered  on  inexi>erienced, 
incnm|M>tent,  chi*ap  teachers,  through  a  desire  t4>  lengthen  the  terms.  To  discover 
any  prt)grt*>s  from  year  to  year  in  schools  of  this  grade  is  as  difficult  as  to  meaa- 
vkTv  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars. 

This  iniNjuality  of  privileges,  though  entirely  undemocratic,  seems  inevitable 
und«*r  the  law  of  IHtK).  which  **em|iowered**  the  several  t4>wns  and  plac*es  in  the 
Stat4*  "  to  divide  into  school  districts  and  define  the  limits  th«'n*of." 

From  the  legal  ratablishment  of  schools  in  UV\7  t«>  Iho'i.  a  iM*riod  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  y€*ars.  schools  had  bet*n  organize<l  and  maintained  by  the  tt»wn, 
under  the  dinn-tion  of  the  selectmen.  At  that  time  the  |K>pulation  had  hardly 
tiegiin  to  ser^regate  into  manufacturing  cities  and  villages,  and  hence  were  more 
equally  distributed  over  the  territory.    A  mistaken  economy  hail  kept  down  the 
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namcm,  and  n)  ov**r(To\v<l«*d  tho  flchuolM.  and  it  was  thoaght  that  pnblic  intereiit 
in  th<*iii  had  Ikhmi  w<'ak«*ntHl  by  lieiiij;  too  much  diffused. 

To  rctiifNly  thi^M*  eriU  the  «1iHtrict  HyMem  was  reaorteil  to.  It  wan  tielieved  that 
by  jiidioiooiUy  dividing;  the  towtiK  HchooU  might  be  brought  to  the  proiier  dimen- 
sioufl  for  th«*  Ivent  work,  and  by  localizing  and  ho  conivntrating  the  intereitt  of  each 
neighborhiMjd  n|iou  its  iKirticular  school  a  more  liberal  flui)iM>rt  and  a  more  con- 
stant hU|H*rvision  of  the  education  of  thechildren  might  1« secured.  In  1K27  a  bill 
puntted  th<*  legislaturt*.  very  coroprehenMive  in  itM  scope,  which  haK  Veen  the  Inmis 
of  all  our  t(ul»*^iuent  laws  on  thin  Hubject.  By  this  ac*t  provision  was  made  for 
prudt-ntial  and  su|iertnt«*ndmf^  committeet*.  and  their  n^Mjiectivo  dutit*M  defined. 

Thi*  t«y*it«*m  thus  inaugurate*!  measurably  eflfecte*!  its  object  for  the  time,  and 
wa<t  priMlurtive  of  good.  Hut  then*  is  a  growing  impression,  which  I  find  quite 
generally  «*xpreNM*4l  in  the  n'i»orts  of  the  town  cominittiH^s.  that  it  has  outliTed  itM 
useful ne<»5.  •  *  •  The  d<-cn*afle  of  births  in  our  native  families,  and  a  continu- 
ous iMit-dnft  of  th<*  iuhaliitants  from  the  purely  fanning  towns,  and  espei*iall]r 
from  th(M«*  lying  at  a  dlHtanc*e  fr«im  the  railntads,  rentiers  some  a<*tion  impiTative 
if  we  wouM  Niive  the  old-time  intelligence  and  thrift  of  the  State.  It  will  U*  an 
unfortunate  day  when  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  country  are  abaorlied  by 
the  cittes,  and  when  the  buMin«*Ks  and  |M>litii*al  |>ower  of  the  land  fall  into  the 
oontr<»l  of  ^r«*at  ct*nters  and  corf w>rat ions.  The  tendency  is  in  that  directicMi. 
antl  can  only  1m*  counteracted  by  hU|)**rior  force  and  intelligence  in  the  rural 
population. 

I  have  vi^tited  a  largt*,  well-onlerM  house,  fitted  to  hold  '*)  scholars,  wliere  I 
found  only  :t  lonely  children,  th«*  entire  pupilagi*  of  the  district;  and  there  are  dis- 
tricts in  thf*  State  where  once  there  wen*  To  and  l<iO  scholars,  but  where  to  daj 
there  is  ni>t  one. 

A  year  lat4*r  h«*  sityH  that  in  oim*  of  tin*  ttiwiiH  of  IlillHlMim  County 
thf*  ininilMTof  ;«4*Ihmi1  rhiMn*ii  wa.*«  only  oiic-fourth  iii\  lar^t*  as  it  wan 
fortv  v«»ars  U'fon*. 

In  almoet  every  t4»wn  there  an*  schools  which  ^h(»uld  \m  united,  and  where,  with 
•uch  a  cliaiigt*.  the  prest^nt  school  tax  should  funush  ti.e  children  longer  and  liet- 
ter  MchiM»ls.  and  i»ay  for  tfie  trans|)ortation  of  the  more  distant  to  and  from  schonL' 
In  some  pla«*t^  it  would  seem  to  lie  atlvisable  to  pr«>vide  primary  schoi»!s  for  the 
amalhT  children  in  easily  aci*4i«sible  localities,  and  two  or  three  advanced  M*h<M>ls 
in  i*entral  iKwitionH.  in  which  all  the  larger  scholars  of  the  town  could  pursue  the 
branrh<*s  of  a  higher  e<lucatii»n.  under  c<»m|ietent  teachers,  and  with  no  a<lditional 
eifieufM*  A  high  s<*hool  might  supplement  this  plan  where  it  is  feasible.  In 
this  way  M«>nifthmg  of  ihf  advantages  of  a  grade<l  system  might  1«  c^nioyM  even 
by  th«*  fi|»anH*ly  settb-il  t«»wnrt  of  the  State. 

Amitng  the  nulical  faults  which  have  come  under  my  olinenration  is  the  defect- 
ive classification  of  many  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  one  difllcult  t4i  tNirrect  on 
aciH»unt  of  the  inf*on<*id«*nite  a«'tiou  of  iian*nts.  If  su|M*rintendents  would  rigor- 
ouitly  discharge  tht*  duty  which  the  law  lays  uiK>n  them,  and  rt-<!uce  the  teit-Ustka 
U*  a  smglf  ljiM>k  or  series  of  Imm>Ls  on  one  subject,  and  nee  that  that  liui>k  or  M*rtes 
of  biM»ks  In  krpt  in  tist*  for  th«*  imtiimI  rei|niretl  by  the  statute,  if.  in  ad«littc«.  he 
wimld  insut,  a^  he  should,  on  having  no  more  claries  than  could  profitably  be 
instructrd.  the  evil  would  l»e  overcome.  Hut  that  is  a  difficult.  iierha|isat  tinien 
an  iin|iii^iblf.  thin;;  to  do.    Scholar*  art*  gathen^l  from  diff*'r(*nt  <|uart0rs,  an<l 

-  Ill  l^T**  a  law  w:is  i^iH^tNl  **nab*ing  districts  t**  employ  lo  ^wr  crnt  ni  the  aclioal 
mou«-y  for  th**  (••nvf\uigi»f  pupils  that  lived  m«ire  than  a  mile  and  a  half  frcvn 
the  M'hoolhoiu«e. 
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they  and  their  parentH  insiflt  on  nsing  the  books  they  have  brought  with  them, 
regardless  of  the  prescribed  coarse. ' 

In  this  effort  to  properly  organize  and  classify  the  schools  in  our  agricnltnral 
towns  the  patrons  of  the  schools  must  give  their  cordial  and  active  cooperation  to 
teachers  and  superintendents,  or  their  children  most  continue  to  struggle  with 
insuperable  difficulties. 

Thoughtful  observation  will  reveal  to  on  the  essential  truth  that,  while  class 
wealth  and  power  may  exist  among  an  illiterate  population,  general  intelligence 
is  necessary  to  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and  |K)wer  among  the  masses.  We  have 
only  to  recall  the  facts  of  our  own  history  to  learn  that  the  success  and  usefulness 
of  the  sons  of  New  England,  found  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  are  due  to  the 
precepts  and  discipline  of  our  public  schools.  The  citizen  who  can  reflect  on  these 
things  and  remain  indifferent  to  the  education  of  children  lacks  the  sensibilities 
of  a  parent  and  the  instincts  of  a  patriot. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  i>oints,  in  respect  to  which  there  seems 
to  be  a  pretty  general  indifference  to  law. 

1.  Section  20.  chapter  89.  of  the  General  Laws  provides  that  **  the  selectmen  of 
each  town  and  the  assessors  of  each  city  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April, 
make  an  enumeration  of  the  children  of  each  sex  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  in 
their  respective  towns  and  cities,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  such  enumeration  to 
the  superintending  school  committee  of  their  respective  towns  and  cities  with  [in] 
fifteen  days  after  the  completion  of  each  [such]  enumeration.** 

So  far  as  I  can  jndge  from  the  returns,  this  law,  though  designed  to  securer 
correct  census  of  children  within  the  school  age  and  to  detei*mine  the  amonnt 
of  nonattendance  and  consequent  violations  of  the  statute  for  the  prevention  of 
illiteracy,  is  set  at  naught  by  the  selectmen  of  at  least  a  third  of  the  towns  of  the 
SUte. 

2.  Section  0,  chapter  89,  General  Laws,  reads  as  follows:  ''No  person  shall  be 
employed  or  paid  for  services  as  a  teacher  nnlei^s  he  shall  prodnce  and  deliver  to 
the  prudential  committee  a  certificate  of  the  school  committee  of  the  town  in 
which  the  district  where  the  school  is  to  be  kept  is.  or  is  deeme<l  to  be.  that  he  is 
well  qualified  to  instruct  youth  in  the  branches  to  l>e  taught  in  such  school.** 

This  law  is  almost  universally  violated  by  prudential  couimiiteee,  who  employ 
and  sometimes  pay  teachers  without  the  proper  evidence  of  their  qualifications  to 
teach,  lioth  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  are  disregurde<l,  and  often  a  great 
wrong  done  to  the  district,  by  entering  into  a  contract  of  this  kind  without  a 
previous  call  for  and  examination  of  the  legally  prescribeil  certificate  of  qualinca- 
ti(»n.  It  seems  clear  that  the  intent  of  the  law  is  to  make  sure  of  the  proper 
qualifications  of  the  i>arty  presenting  himm*lf  before  he  is  employed.  If  a  teacher 
begins  a  school  liefore  **  having  obtainM  and  delivered,  or  tendered,  the  proper 
certificate.**  he  can  draw  no  public  money  for  his  services,  if  objection  is  made, 
till  he  has  complied  with  the  law.  Previous  to  that  act  the  school  is  a  private 
school,  for  the  prudential  committee  can  not  consummate  a  contract  with  any 
(lerson  to  teach  the  public  school  till  it  has  had  the  designated  legal  evidence  of 
the  (lualification  of  such  {wrson  to  teach.  The  usual  preliminary  conversation 
between  the  parties  may  be  had  at  any  time,  but  the  act  of  employing  must  be 
subsequent  to  the  presentation  of  the  certificate.  This  violation  of  law  leads  to 
many  of  the  controversies  and  much  of  the  incomfietent  teaching  of  the  State. 


'  By  an  act  passed  in  1888  any  town  or  district  may  at  any  lawful  meeting  raise 
money  by  taxation  or  otherwise  tor  snpp  ying  the  scholars  in  tVe  common  schools 
with  suitable  text- books  free  of  charge.  By  18M7  a  number  of  towns  and  cities  ia 
the  State  had  adopted  this  plan  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
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:<.  Section  lA,  chapter  ^K  pnjvideH  tliat  **  every  teai*her.  at  the  clcMe  of  his  school, 
and  at  the  end  of  cwftch  terui  theret>f.  Khali  make  a  r(*tarn  of  Mivh  rei^ister  or  record 
t4)  the  Hchfiol  committer*  of  the  town,  who  Mhall  ifive  to  hiui  a  certificate  thereof: 
and  no  teac^her  Hliall  re%?eive  ]iaynient  for  hiH  ser^'iceH  nntil  sach  cvrtiftcate  ii^ 
prodnc<'<l  and  delivennl  to  the  prndential  couimittee  " 

Here,  aicain,  prudential  cunimitte<*i«  art*  in  fault  who  ])ay  teachers  without 
reciuirinfc  a  certificate  that  their  re^o^terH  have  been  pro|»erly  fille<l  and  filed.  \h 
a  conHei|uence  of  the  dixre^ard  of  thin  act.  nearly  one  half  the  re)fiNt4*rs  are  inc«>iu- 
plete  in  some  iiarticulani.  and  many  are  very  imiN*rftH*t.  TliiK  throws  a  irr»*at 
amtmnt  of  ]ierplexinK  and  nnneceKsan*'  lal>or  u|M)n  town  c<mimitteeii.  and  rendern 
it  imiMMdible  for  them  frei|uently  to  make  out  a  full  and  reliable  report  to  th  • 
town  and  to  the  su]>erintendent  of  poblic  iuHtrnction.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
thin  violation  of  law  is  very  far-rea^-hiuK.  for  it  vitiat««*<  all  the  statistics  which 
enter  into  the  report**  to  the  town,  t4>  the  State,  and  to  the  Ueneral  l}ovemm**iit. 

4.  Section  :<.  chapter  inj,  pn^ik-rilieft  that  **  The  K-hool  committee  of  each  town 
nhall.  U*fore  the  first  Wednesilay  of  April,  annually  tran.*«mit  to  the  sopenn- 
tendetit  of  public  instruction  a  copy  of  the  re|>ort  by  them  prt*s<MitiHi  to  the  town 
and  answers.  ai*c«»rihnK  t<»  the  forms  provide«l.  to  all  such  <)uesti(mH  as  may  br 
pro|M)MHl  by  said  >u|N*rintendent  of  public  instructi<m  relatinu^  t<»  the  apprufiria- 
lions  of  m-h<M>l  money  n*<*eive<l.  the  studies  pursui*d  in  the  sch(M>ls.  the  methcMls  of 
iiu^truction  and  diM*«piine  ad<ipU*<l,  the  condition  of  s<*hool houses,  and  any  oth«»r 
snbjt^'t  relatiuK  to  schools.'* 

This  law.  to  ».  is  violate<l,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  w*hool  committe<» 
can  not  legally  draw  \my  and  is  liable  to  a  fine  <»f  f(.V)  if  it  fails  to  transmit  to 
th<*  su]H*nntendent  of  public  instruction  liefore  the  1st  day  of  April  a  c*opy  of  iti% 
annual  rt'isirt  and  a  tabl«*  of  statistical  retnms.  In  some  cases,  fn^rhapH.  a  little 
delay  is  unavoidable  in  sfekin^  statistii*s  elsewhere  tlian  in  the  im|ierfe<-t  regta- 
ters.  but  th«*re  can  lie  no  ^inmI  excuse  for  two  or  three  months'  delay.  Therv  will 
be  a  f«*w  towns  every  year  from  whi<'h  the  returns  can  n<»t  be  obtain«*«l,  by  repeattsl 
and  un(i*nt  applications,  till  after  the  time  desiiniat«Kl  by  law  for  the  sapertn- 
tendeiit  s  n*|Mirt  to  lie  made  to  the  le^nslatnre.  I  do  Uiit  call  attention  to  thM«e 
thmgs  for  animadversion,  but  simply  to  suggest  that  if  any  man  can  invent  a  way 
by  which  the  numt  worthy  and  resiiected  citizens  can  be  indrnv^l  to  obey  the  law 
in  the  diMrharge  of  ofHnai  duti«*s  he  will  lie  entitl«*<l  to  the  gratitude  of  the  State 
as  a  pu>»lic  lienefa<*tor. 

I.NCKKASKn   INTKRF^iT   I\   THK   (H»MM(>N   MH«mU>. 

Thi*  iiit«*n*Ht  taikf'ii  hy  the  |NH>|>leof  N«*w  llHiiipshin*  in  the  (*onimoti 
H4*Ihm>U  i«%  iiii(|iieMioinil>ly  very  iiiiich  ^n*at4»r  iiou  than  at  any  pn*<*tMl< 
ing  |N*rifMl  of  h«*r  liiMory.  The  |Ul^t  fltN*a«le  Iuih  witn<*HMMl  mnny 
inipniv«*nifntH  aiitl  a  st4*a«ly  a4lvaiM*4*  alon*^  all  the  liiie»iof  cHliicational 
work.  In  iss:i  the  su|M*rint«*iMleni  sjiid  that  theri*  wan  a  growing  din- 
|M»^iti«>ii  on  the  iMirt  of  pan*nt.H  to  \  isit  the  m'IhmiI.s  ainl  i»arti(*i|Mit«»  in 
the  <liH4-iiv«ion  of  eilinvitional  quest ioiiN;  thert*  was  a  stn>ng  «leHin» 
that  the  «*«1  neat  ion  of  th«*  f-hil<ln*n  In*  nior«*  «*\ten(l«Hl  uihI  lumle  imin* 
|ira(*ti«*al  l>y  lM*ing  nion*  thorough  ami  M>leinati4*.  To  thin  end  ehil 
dn*n  «»r  ««iiiiilar  ag«*  aii«l  altainineiits  wen*  hniiight  t4e^*ther  antl  (*liiN9ii- 
ti4*4l  iin«l  the  syM4*in  of  gra<l4*4l  ^4*ImmiIs.  >%hi4*h  many  yeairs  lM*f4in'  ha4l 
lM*4*n  iiitnMln4*«*4l  into  th«*  State.  Has  gaining  in  |Mipiilar  fav<ir. 

t>ii«*  iu*iHi  of  the  tune  ^an  4>4>unlv  inMituti^Uw     **  Kverv  year/*  tb^ 
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suiK'riiit^ndeiit  Hayn,  ^Mhere  Hhoiild  he  an  inntitiito  in  each  county, 
intellij^ontly  and  judieiounly  conductcnl,  through  which  the  faculty  of 
our  normal  scho(»l  and  other  able  and  exi)eriene4Hl  educators  could 
bring  their  instruction  to  bear  uixm  the  great  body  of  our  teachers, 
scattcre<l  through  the  different  counties." 

A  bill  prepannl  l)y  SufH'rintendent  Patterson  n»lative  to  the  hold- 
ing of  teachers'  institutes  was  approved  by  the  legislature  September 
7,  iss;{. 

I>y  th(»  same  legislature  an  act  was  passcMl  '' i*e<iuiring  physiology 
iind  hygiene,  having  siK'CMal  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  stimulants,  and  nan*otii*s  u|>on  the  human  system,  to  be 
taught  in  the  pu))lic  schools  of  the  State."  There  was  no  opposition 
to  this  law  fnmi  any  quarter,  and  suitable  text-lM>oks  were  at  once 
sccuhhI  and  placed  in  the  s(*h(N>ls.  In  l^s:^-84  the  total  numl>er  of 
pupils  n(»t  enroUeil  was  only  2,IMKi.  The  total  i*evenue*  raisecl  for 
si-h«M)ls  was  *r»:MM>8/).:}7,  and  the  exiKMidilun\s  S0i>4, 125.23.  The 
increaswl  voluntary  taxation  for  the  pri'vious  year  amounted  to 
:?1(>S,077.7S. 

Though  the  sch(H)ls  in  the  rural  districts  had  for  a  long  time  been 
giHiwing  snuiller.  it  was  found  that  the  sch<Nd  |M)pulatton  of  the  State 
was  increasing.  In  short,  taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  s<*hool  system, 
Su|H*rintendcnt  Patterson  declaretl  in  1SS4:  *'l  nevertheless  [report* 
heivt<»foiv  had  often  Ihhmi  tcN)  sanguine  and  unndiable  in  this  resiXH*t] 
d«»clan»  a  iMwitive  conviction  thai  our  e<lucati(mal  interests  are  mov- 
ing in  tho  right  din'ction." 

I>y  an  act  appn)vcd  August  l.'J,  1SS5,  the  ohi  district  system  of 
scluMils  was  a)H»lishc<L  cai^h  town  was  made  a  scIhm>I  district,  just  as 
prt»vious  to  ISO."),  and  all  the  scIicniIs  of  the  district  were  place<l  under 
the  din*ction  of  a  lN»ard  of  (Mitiraition.  Tlios<»  districts,  however,  that 
wci'i*  organi/jnl  under  s|N*(Mal  a(*ts  of  the  legislature  an*  allowetl  to 
rtMain  their  organization.  This  Inmnl,  c(»nsisting  of  thre<*  memliers 
\\\ui  an*  dinM*tly  rcs|HMisil)h*  to  the  t4»wn,  an*  clc(*t<Hl  at  the  annual 
town  meeting,  and  hold  oflirc  for  thnM*  years.     The  duties  formerly 

Prt* vioan  to  IsitT  New  II  impHhin*  had  no  l}ir;;i*  fund  from  (Government  lands 
u|Miii  which  <*h(*  could  draw,  a.^  many  other  Statetn  could,  hut  by  act  of  Jane  :^  of 
that  year  it  wax  nnl>*re<I  that  tht*  procMnnls  of  the  sale  of  the  State  lundn  "  shall  be. 
atul  the  sauK*  hereby  are.  Het  afiart  a^  a  H(*h(Mil  fnnd.**  The  annual  income  of  said 
fund  was  to  be  ap|>ti»*«l  to  th«'  piiriMM«*tt  of  comuion-school  e<lacati(m  in  such  man- 
ner JM  the  lexislatnre  should  preMTilie.  The  pnM*efH]M  thuH  w*i  apart  began  to 
a<'cuniulate  in  1MI>«.  and  dur1n>c  the  next  Hfte<>n  years— tliat  is.  np  to  IHS:) — they 
amounted  to$M».<HN).  ThiH  is  now  lin  January.  isti>)  a  |H-mianent  fond  of  over 
$r»t.iM)o.  The  income  is  deTot«*<l  by  law  to  the  snpinirt  of  c«>unty  institotes.  of 
which  one  must  U*  held  each  year  in  eai*h  county.  In  issi)  tiie  c«>mmon- school 
tevenue  was  dfnvi*i]  from  the  following  sonrcen:  ( 1  >  From  a  tax  on  the  town  for 
the  sup]K>rt  of  M*ho(»!H:  (*ii  from  a  district  tax  for  the  snp|>ort  of  m'hools;  (3)  from 
the  lit»*rary  fund;  (4)  fr«>m  local  funds  and  dog  tax;  (5)  from  a  railroad  tjuc;  and 
(0;  from  C4»ntributed  snm«. 
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belonging  t4)  the  8U|>erintoii<liii};  and  pnuleiitial  eommitt^eH  now 
devolve  u|K)n  them.  For  many  years  lM»fore  thin  law  of  1S85  there 
hml  Ikmmi  a  Hystem  of  f;rade<l  H4*h(N>l.H  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  State, 
when*  ex(*<>nent  e^lueational  faeilities  had  Innmi  afTonhnl.  Some,  tak- 
ing a<l  vantage  of  the  law  of  1S7(»,  had  aln^idy  alNdisluHl  the  distriet 
Hystem  and  organize<l  the  town  system.  The  *'  t4)wn  district  **  inak«»H 
the  HchcKds  of  e<|ual  length  and  re4|uir<*8  all  to  <M>mmen<*t*  and  clone  at 
the  same  time.  It  is4M|ually  fair  to  all  the  teachers,  as  all  are  engaged 
and  examin<Ml  by  the  same  t*ommitt4H).'  It  classifies  the  sehoois  and 
introdu(*(*s  system  and  unity  in  the  place  of  irrt^gularity  and  great 
diNsimilarity.  It  gives  a  mort*  thonmgh  and  cm  mi  plete  education  to 
all  the  children  with  the  same  money,  e<iualizing  both  the  burdens 
and  the  lienefitH.  Ne.xt  \o  the  |»arent  and  citizen  in  the  work  of  edu- 
i*ation,  the  State  now  recogniz<*s  the  town  as  the  pro|)er  agency  for 
maintaining  s4*h(M>ls. 

As  a  n^sult  of  this  law  of  lKS/>  the  nunilN>r  of  m*hool  districts,  b}* 
the  system  of  town  si-hools,  wert*  rtHluced  fnmi  KHlHi  \o  :*75.  The 
numlier  of  districts  organiztnl  under  spec'ial  acta  was 40.  \hh  further 
result  VM  small  sch(M>ls  were  at  onc<^  dis<MmtinucHl,  and  during  the 
years  since  many  more  have  lM*en  addcnl  t4i  this  number.  Tnder 
this  system  alM>  t;7l>  less  teachers  have  lieen  employe<l  than  under  the 
oh  I  methcKl. 

The  average  length  of  the  s(*hools  when  the  town  system  was  intro- 
du<*<Hl  was  VJ.M  w(*eks.  In  thrtn*  years — that  is,  in  1 HHH— it  had 
incn*as4Ml  t4>  22.'J  w(»eks,  and  in  IH'Ni  it  was  *2:\M.  The  efTiM't  of  the 
new  law  has  al.H«>  lie<*n  to  incn^ast*  the  numlN*r  of  gradtnl  and  high 

S4*h(Nlls. 

1  ertain  efforts  have  lNH*n  maile  f«ir  several  sut*(^>ssive  s4*sMionH  of 
the  h*gi.Hlatur<»  to  return  to  the  district  system,  but  they  have  sigiiaHy 
faile^l.  The  new  m*h«M»l  law  (the  reviseil  statutt*s),  which  went  into 
oiii»rati«»n  in  January.  lHt«i\  will  give  no  further  op|M)rt unity  to  any 
town  t4i  return  t4i  the  ilistrict  system.  IIen(*<*forth  no  t4>wn  can  get 
back  to  that  ** outgrown  system**  withtuit  a  s|NM*ial  m*t  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

For  the  ri'viM^I  m'IhmiI  laws  an*!  for  the  improvi^l  and  very  aatis- 
fact«»ry  f4inditi<in  4if  the  public  s4*h4Mils  of  the  Stati*  gn*at  cre«lit  is  due 
t4»  lion.  J.  W.  PatterMm.  hmg  the  eflicient  su|M*rint«*ndent  of  public 
instruction. 

<Tbt*  SUtc*  iiQpi^iit«*ti<lent.  howerer.  r«««iiDtD4*0(]s  tliat  iD^tend  of  tht*  prt-M^t 
plan  «if  eumiiDiDc  t*iM*li4*r«  Uy  t«iwti  (ifnrer»  m  pnu-tii^*  tbat  lum  Invu  m  rsiftU'iM^i* 
fur  or«»r  half  a  iri^ncary  o unity  »iipi'r%'i«4»ri«  lit*  cb<>M*ii  wb«i  Hhall  ctM»|irnitr  with 
tbr  Stat4*  iiii|H«nDt«*nt|*-nt.  fiainirte  t»irh«*r«.  fin|»»*rviii«*  iK'hctdlii  in  a  Kt*iic*iiil  war. 
aaKiMt  in  Hrraninntr  f**!*  •''•!  hcjldioK  iiiAtitot«a.  aotl  m  itthvr  wava  carv  fur  tin*  «ila- 
cmtiiinal  w*irk  of  thr  «'<iUDtj. 
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Comman-itrhtwl  nt  a  tint  ten,  tS9(). 

Number  of  schools 2,802 

increase  in  one  year 109 

Average  length  of  schools  in  weeks     28. 55 

Increase  in  length  of  schools  in  weeks .77 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 59,813 

DtH^rease  of  pupils  enrolled    811 

Average  attendance 41, 526 

l>ecreafle  . . . . 1,938 

Number  attending  private  and  ]>arochial  Mchools 7, 750 

Numl>er  not  attending  any  school. 1,6;J3 

Number  of  male  teachers 308 

Number  of  female  teachers 2,808 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  male  teachers $4:i. 88 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  female  teachers ^ $25. 64 

Number  of  schoolhonses 2, 078 

Built  during  the  year 40 

Estimated  value  of  school  property $2, 578, 257. 97 

Increase  during  the  yew. .       $197, 652. 46 

Amoimt  raise<l  for  schools  by  town  taxes $515, 141 .  68 

Amount  raised  for  schools  by  district  taxes $144, 434. 19 

The  literary  fund  amounts  to  $58,665.69 

Localfunds            ..   $14,967.84 

RailroadUx $4,692.01 

DogtJix $6,246.65 

Amount  contributed  in  board,  fuel,  and  money $11, 848. 84 

En tirt*  amount  of  revenue     $751,266.85 

Increase  over  previous  year $88. 836. 27 

It  sliouUl  Im'  HtattHl  that  Nt'w  IlamiMhire  haMcannl  not  alone  for  the 
rhil<ln*n  who  ('ould  attt'nd  her  puhlie  h<*1um>1h;  the  l>enefleent  arm  of 
the  law  has  siiniHimes  )MH*n  Mtretehetl  out  to  niiniHter  to  elasHOH  ami 
individualH  Xlu"  hlessin^  of  e<hieation.  The  fostering  eare  of  the 
State  has  not  overiimkiHl  the  intelle<.*tual  wants  of  its  blind,  its  deaf, 
and  its  dumb,  nor  (»f  the  ehildren  of  the  iKX>r,  whose  busy  hands, 
«»ven  in  their  t4»nfb»rt»st  years,  are  made  familiar  with  the  *'  whirling 
spindle  and  thi*  flying  shutth'.'*  The  system  of  free  mrhools  in  this 
as  in  other  States,  as  we  have  .setMi,  was  plante^l  with  no  ordinary 
S4di(*itude,  and  maintaine<l  by  saeri flees  that  have  lMK*ome  historieal. 
It  has  reeeivtMl  the  appn>bation  of  seholars,  the  supi>ort  of  states- 
m<*n,  and  the  guanlian  eare  of  the  ministt^rsof  religion.  It  isevery- 
whrn'  rfHvive<l  as  an  axiom  by  our  iKH)ple  that  the  lilM*rty  and  proB- 
IM^rity  of  a  State  ean  not  long  survive  its  intelligenee,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  the  maint<»nan(*(»  of  a  wise  system  of  free  public*  schools  that 
tin*  rhildn*n  of  the  State  ean  be  pn>i)erly  preimre<l  for  tin*  duties  of 
ritiz«*nship. 

WOMAN   IN  Si*HOOL  WORK. 

Tho  first  law  in  New  llampshin'  nn^ognizing  the  sehool mistress  in 
tlH»  s<*h<Nd  system  was  that  of  1S()8.  Not  until  1H5H,  however,  was  the 
distin(*tion  in  qualifieations  lictwiNUi  stduNd master  and  schoolmistress 
aliolished.     Trior  to  1H4I)  then*  was  no  provision  in  the  statutes  for 
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the  kiH^piii}?  hikI  pn»s<Tvinji:  of  '*th<»  rinronl  of  the  8(*)un)1  work,  and 
we  haw  no  iiieanH  of  making  any  reliable  estimate'  in  re^anl  to  the 
part  whieh  the  H<*h<N)linirttreHs  Imn}  in  the  work  liefore  the  (lat4)  speei- 
AhI/*  It  \H  worthy  of  note  that  amid  tlie  otiier  niarvelouM  chan^c^^ 
that  have  taken  i>laee  during  the  last  forty  years,  aflfiH'ting  the  wtd- 
fare  of  Ho<*i«*ty,  few  have*  Inmmi  ni(»re  sipiiticant  than  th<»s<>  relatinf?  to 
the  enlan;<Hl  nphert*  of  woman*H  aetivity.  So  Hinall  is  the  fraetion  of 
male  teaehers  in  oureoniinon  S4*h(Nils  to-day  that  in  elT<M*t  the  instriie- 
tion.  whieh  means  to  a  <M»rtain  decree  the  fntun*  wdfan*  of  the  iMiys 
and  )?irls,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  women  teaehers  of  our  land. 
The  instruetionof  pfln,  as  is  shf>wn  in  Bushes  History  of  Higher  VaXu- 
<*ation  in  MaMHaohus4*tt8,  is  a  matter  that  dates  lMK*k  but  little  mon> 
than  half  a  (*(»ntury.  AImhU  the  year  is:t4),  under  the  exertions  of 
William  H.  Fowle,  the  fnM»  m*h(N>lsof  lU»Ht<m  were  thrown  wide  ofn^n 
to  girls  as  to  iMiys.  Then*  was  no  publie  pnivision  in  New  Hamimhin* 
for  any  regular  M*h(N>l  for  the<H]ueation  of  femalestill  lSl.Vox(*<»pt  the 
permission  enjoycnl  in  Portsmouth  to  re<MMve  instruetion  in  reailing, 
writing,  and  arithmetie  from  the  Uiys*  masti^r  from  <»  to  7  in  the  morn- 
ing and  fnmi  **>  t4)  t;  in  the  evening  for  four  days  in  the  w4M>k  during 
the  summer.' 

The  iNM>ple  of  I«4>ndonderry  gave  to  the  State  in  1Sl':{  its  first  ine«>r- 
porat«Hl  instituticm  for  the  s|MM*ial  inlueation  of  women.  This  was 
Adams  Female  Aea<lemy,  and  the  first  teaehers  wen»  Miss  L.  V. 
Grant  and  Miss  Mary  Lyon.  It  **  was  iN*rha|is  the  first  m^ademy  for 
fenial<*s  in  this  (*ountry  in  whieh  the  eourw*  of  study  was  preserilnMl 
and  th4'  elaam^s  fiirnuHl  as  in  i*t)lleg<^.**  It  met  with  gn*at  sucnh*94s, 
and  here  Miss  Lyon  laid  the  foundatiim  of  her  distinguisluMl  eann^r 
aa  a  t4*a4*her  and  as  a  ehampicm  of  the  (nlueation  tif  woman. 

It  may  Im»  said  hen*  that  the  claim  is  made  that  ^Mhi*  gn*at  honor 
of  founding  the  first  female  ec»lh»ge  ever  establisluMi  in  this  or  any 
land  Indongs  f«»rever  to  the  State  of  ttcnirgia,  that  gaive  to  the  Wesleyan 
Femah*  C*olleg«*at  Ma<*<m  its  rharter  in  is.'ti*.**  This  institutiim  sur- 
vivetl  the  eivil  war  with  its  pn*mis4*s  and  fun«ls  unharnuNl,  and  is 
still  in  an  eftleicnt  and  flourishing  eonilition.' 

In  the  (tranite  .Monthly  ff»r  t><*t4»lM*r.  Is7l*.  there  was  a  iiaiM^r'  u|Mm 
**  Woman's  work  in  (Nlueation,*'  by  Ablui  <t4Mild  WimiIimui,  fn>m  whieh 
we  (|Uot4*  a  few  imssages: 

Any  curfftil  f«arvt*v  of  tlie  hiMory  of  f«>niJil**  f-ilamtUHi  in  Atii«rii'M  wotiUl  n*rMil 

*  J<iM^>h  I>iw.  MMi.,  Hjiy*!  ill  hiA  ftkt'trh  t*f  Haiiiiit«>ti  th«t  ***  far  an  it  relatwi  t4» 
that  tfiwn  thf»  fitatfiu«*nt  ia  n*  t  tnii*  *  t fiat  f«ir  iuor«*  tlian  on<»  han<lr««*l  aii«l  fift%* 
jTfar*  gtrla  W4«r*'  «xc'lti(UHl  (r<»ui  tbr  |»nvilt*f(t*«  <>f  the  M*hooU  in  *  *  *  Nt»w 
England. " 

'Sal«*ni  Kemalf  Aciil«*my.  in  North  (*ari»lina.  «Ut«i*  from  \*^r*,  but  wan  not 
tn(^>r|''*i^<*^l  until  l*««wt. 

'  Kead  in  rono»nl.  N.  H..  Mnn-b  **,  Ihtu.  at  «  "roinni<*.ii«irai  on  f«*«tivttl.  b«»kl 
in  in^teful  n^ctignition  of  th«*  art  w)iK*h  allow*  t4»  motbrr^  a  \oic'»«  in  dirrclliifi 
the  pnUio  MJncatioii  of  tb^ir  rbildrvn." 
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the  fact  that  many  years,  nay.  centnries,  had  to  elapee  after  the  landing  of  oar 
Pilfl^im  fathers  and  mothers  liefore  the  intellectual  training  of  the  girls  of  the 
Commonwealth  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  the  slightest  consequence. 

Tc>-day,  owing  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  race,  the  education  of  woman 
is  making  a  great  advance  not  only  in  England  and  America  but  in  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

In  New  Hampshire  all  public  sc^hools,  from  the  primary  to  the  normal,  are  as 
free  to  girls  as  to  lN>yH:  and  yet  no  (me  seems  to  note  tliat  the  public  high  schools 
established  within  the  past  thirty  years  have  brought  these  girls  well  trained  to 
the  threshold  of  the  college,  and  that  there  they  stand  today  longing  to  enter. 

EKies  anyone  twy  that  girls  do  not  care  for  this  learning  and  would  not  take  it  if 
offered?  But  they  depart  lieyond  our  limits  to  procure  what  Dartmouth  denies 
them.  Onr  own  little  city  has  young  women  studying  to  day  at  Vassar,  Smith, 
and  Wellesley;  forced,  if  they  would  accpiire  the  best  education  of  their  time,  to 
exile  thenuielves  from  their  native  State,  which  refuses  what  they  are  willing  to 
])ay  for  und  eager  to  obtain.  Our  public  schools  have  been  intrusted  almost 
wholly  to  women;  and  yet  we  withhold  from  those  who  are  to  constitute  five- 
sixths  of  our  teaching  force  the  best  education  which  our  community  can  furnish. 
And  who  needs  this  education  more  or  can  turn  it  to  higher  uses  than  the 
instructors  of  the  young? 

Meanwhile  our  college,  with  class  rooms  half  filled  and  libraries  unread,  cries 
aloud  for  students,  and  protests  itself  in  earnest  need  of  lavish  benefactions,  if  it 
is  to  continue  its  dailv  work. 

There  is  one  prominent  school  supported  directly  by  the  State  in  the  control  of 
which  women  liave  no  voice;  and  yet  it  is  dependent  almost  wholly  upon  them 
for  it.H  ])atronage.  Of  the  whole  number  who  have  attended  the  Normal  School 
during  the  nine  years  of  its  existence,  only  one  sixth  have  l)een  boys.  And  while 
tive  sixths  of  its  pupils  have  lieen  girls,  not  a  woman  has  ever  been  asked  officially 
what  these  girls  should  study,  or  what  lessons  of  life  and  manners  should  be 
mstille<l  into  th(*ir  young  minds — minds,  too.  which  are  in  training  that  they  may 
train  other  minds.  an<l  thus  hand  down  to  unl>orn  gonerations  the  fruits  of  what 
thry  are  learning  to  <lay.  It  wiis  in  the  year  lH7*i  that  the  State  secretary  of 
education  in  Miki^fa^'husetts  called  attenticm.  in  his  annual  report,  to  the  novelty 
o?  a  woman's  name  ap|M'aring  on  th«'  list  ot  tschool  committee  in  a  rural  town,  and 
to<»k  ocrasi<m  to  d«H-lure  his  Ix'lief  in  the  superior  fitness  of  wcmien  for  the  place. 
Since  thfu  they  have  l>een  called  to  boards  of  education  in  many  cities. 

In  this  (*a|«city  woman  has  alreaily  won  in  New  Hampshire  nearly  all  that  the 
law  iuis  powtT  to  give.  In  IHT'i  an  act  passed  which  allowe<i  her  to  serve  upon 
s(lio<»l  iHuirtls.  ami  thus  prt*(Mir«Hl  the  way  for  her  to  exercise  a  direct,  controlling 
int1u(*iic«*  n]K»ii  th«*  sc^hools.  In  onr  State  superiniendent's  reiK>rt  of  last  year. 
which  does  not  ])rofess  to  give  full  lists  of  sch<M)l  committees.  I  find  women's 
names  u^Mm  those  of  'Jo  towns.  These,  it  is  true,  are  all  small  places.  Manchester. 
Concord.  Nashua.  Portsmouth,  and  Dover  have.  I  beli«»ve.  no  woman  upon  their 
*ii*hool  boards.  This  is  no  fault  of  our  legislature,  but  of  public  opinion,  which  is 
still  controlle«l  by  the  prejudices  of  the  past.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  women  them- 
wlv«*s  di»  not  claim  what  is  th«'ir  own. 

In  M*veral  towns,  as  LandafT  and  Bristol.  I  find  a  woman  acting  as  school 
sui»erintendent.  But  theM\  again,  are  only  the  smaller  placis.  In  the  Western 
Stiites.  where  a  more  liberal  toneoi  thought  and  action  prevails  than  in  our  older 
<-i immunities,  women  commonly  fill  their  office  of  county  su|)erint4»ndent.  Kansas 
has  :{ in  that  (Mwition  and  Illinois  no  less  than  lo. 

Fr(»m  the  fairt  that  cme-half  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  girls  and  five- 
hixths  of  the  teachers  women,  and  that,  liesides.  women  have  a  keener  interest  in 
chiltlren.  greater  conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  of  minor  duties,  saperior 
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patience,  and  more  abondant  leianre.  it  woold  teem  clearly  demanded  that  women 
■hoold  form  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  members  of  onr  school  boards. 

As  an  earnest  of  what  is  to  come,  we  hail  with  gratefnl  recognition  the  passage 
of  the  first  law  in  any  of  the  New  England,  Eastern,  or  Middle  States,  since  the 
settlement  of  these  colonies,  which  confers  npon  women  an  anthoritatiTe  vote 
in  the  direction  of  any  dofiartment  of  public  affairs:  and  we  believe  that  this  act 
of  onr  last  legislature  is  destined  to  become  historic,  as  a  triumph  of  equal  rights, 
a  step  onward  in  the  adTancmg  ciTilisation  of  our  American  Republic. 

DEPARTMENTAL  INHTRUtTlON. 

Some  ycani  ago  the  ti^Ht  wan  made  of  the  systom  of  dt^fiartmeiital 
inKtriH'tion  in  the  higher  grades  of  aohoola,  and  the  reHiiltH  were  very 
ahly  8et  forth  by  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Ik^nt  and  Mr.  William  Buck.  Thia 
methcMl  of  iuAtruction  \h  the  work  of  a  H|)eoiaii8t.  It  conalata  in 
re<|uiring  a  teai*her  to  devote*  himaelf  to  the  work  of  giving  inatruction 
in  Home  one  Kubjeet,or  kindred  Hubjeeta,  an,  for  example,  in  reading; 
while  another  teaeher  inHtruota  the  clameH  in  arithmetic,  another  in 
I)enman.Hhip  and  drawing,  another  in  grammar,  and  ho  on  t4>  the  end 
of  the  lint  of  Htudies  re4|iiir<Ml  to  In*  taught  in  a  given  mduNd.  The 
teaeher  thuH  imaneH  into  three  or  more  nN>niH  eaeh  day,  and  bringathe 
meniU'rH  of  as  many  elasM^H  under  bin  imnie<liate  knowle<lge.  ThiH  ia 
quite  eontrary  to  the  old  methcMl,  where  a  teacher  ban  charge  of  one 
room,  and  to  do  him.s€»lf  juatiiv  muat  l>e  a  H|)e<*ialiHt  in  ever>'  branch  of 
atudy. 

Tnder  the  old  Hyntem  a  tea<*her  known  nothing  of  a  claaa  until  it 
c«)m<*H  into  bin  nNim,  and  yet,  U^fore  any  intimate  a<H|uaintance  with 
the  individual  memlx^rH  of  the  claaa  in  gained,  the  claaa  leavc^a  and 
he  ia  met  with  another  M*t  of  charaetera  antl  l(M)kH  ufMrn  another 
gn>up  of  faiM'H. 

What,  then,  in  to  Im>  gaininl  by  this  aystem  of  de|Mirt mental  inHtruo- 
ti(m?  S<»  far  an  it  n*lat4^  to  the  work  of  the  teacher,  it  in  intendetl  to 
make  him  a  H|MH*ialiHt  in  the  fwrticular  atudy  which  he  adopts. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  in  the  ins[MM>tion  of  schcMd  life  than  the 
varying  aptitude  of  |M*rsonH  engag<Ml  in  the  name  brunch  of  inat ruc- 
tion. When  teacherH  have  Innmi  working  together,  and  have  ahomn 
in  what  |»articular  «lir«N*tion  their  tastes  li«\  each  may  lie  aaketl  to 
adopt  a  certain  bninch  of  instruction,  and  va4*ancies  can  bt*  tllle<l  by 
pronifdion,  as  ex|M*rien<*<>  fMiinta  to  iwrticular  titn<*Hs.  Hut  when 
thoM*  subj<M*ta  an*  aasign«Hl  and  the  work  la^gins,  the  faithful  t€*aoher, 
no  longer  ex|N*<*t4Hl  to  S4*atter  his  energi<*s  over  a  wide  range  <»f 
studies,  «f»lUM*ts  as  many  tn*atis4»s  jis  (NisHiblt*.  an<l  maki*Hthe  learning 
antl  M*ient*4*  of  many  mimis  «*ontribute  to  his  stiM*k  in  trade.  It  can 
also  Im*  arraiig<-4l  that  he  r«*maiii  with  the  claas4*s  he  teaches  during 
their  study  hour,  thus  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  knowleiige  while 
they  an*  pn*|iaring  their  It^ssiins,  and  carrying  out  the  uKKleni  view 
of  thf  teacher*H  duty,  which  is  Munething  far  diffen^nt  fn»m  hearing 
lc*ssoiis.  The  nierita  of  the  de|Nirtmental  syatem  will  md  imme<liately 
deidan*  themaelvea.  One  year  will  not  lie  long  enough  tt»  meaaare 
thi*  full  lienefit  which  teacbera  will  n*ap  fn>m  orgmoising  in  the  lower 
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division  a  plan  of  study  which  they  are  to  follow  logically  and  sys- 
tematically during  the  four  years  of  a  grammar  course. 

A  crucial  test  to  be  applied  to  the  operation  of  this  system  is,  Hov( 
does  it  affect  discipline?  When  classes  must  ho  left  a  moment  alone, 
while  teachers  are  passing  from  room  to  room,  the  natural  inquiry  is, 
Can  they  be  truste<l?  Shall  I  find  a  particular  division  in  such  a  state 
that  I  can  at  onc*e,  without  the  waste  of  anytime  in  pn>ducing  order, 
go  on  with  the  work  in  hand?  How  will  classes  receive  different 
teachers?  Can  four  teachers  rule  them  with  the  resjMJct  and  undoubt4»d 
allegiance  they  would  give  to  one?  The  verilict  of  Iwth  high-school 
and  grammar  teachers,  where  the  system  has  been  intn>duce<l,  is 
that  the  discipline  is  easier  than  before.  After  the  first  movement  of 
curiosity,  classes  accept  the  change  and  the  resiMmsibilities  of  it  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

As  the  deimrtment4il  system  of  instruction  is  not  advocate<l  by  lead- 
ing e<lucators  for  schools  of  lowest  grade,  what  has  l)een  termed  the 
*'conse<Mitive  system  "  hjis  been  introduced  with  favorable  results. 
It  consists  of  a  teacher's  following  up  the  work  of  classes  for  two  or 
more  years.  To  apply  the  conscnnitive  system  t4)  schmils  l>elow  the 
high-school  grade  it  is  necessary  that  teachers  accompany  classes 
through  the  work  of  the  first  three  years,  that  middle-s<*hool  teachers 
accompany  classes  through  the  work  of  the  two  years  assigneil  the  two 
middle-school  grades,  and  that  the  lady  assistants  in  the  grammar 
scluN)lsaccomi)any  classes  through  the  work  of  the  first  thnn^  years  in 
the  grammar-sch(M)l  grades.  Tnder  such  an  armngement  a  pupil 
would  have  but  four  different  tea<»herH,  including  the  master  of  the 
grammar  Hc*h(N)l,  liefort*  he  should  1k'  rt^ady  for  the  high  s<*hool;  while 
under  our  pn\H4'nt  arrangement  the  pupil  has  no  less  than  eight  differ- 
ent teachers  Iwfore  completing  his  studies  in  the  lower  grades. 

This  system  was  introduc<Mi  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Nashua,  and 
has  seeme<l  to  give  satisfa<*tion.  It  has  not,  I  am  told,  been  adopte<l 
in  any  otiier  place  in  the  State,  except,  of  ctmrse,  in  giving  instruc- 
ti(m  in  music  and  drawing,  which,  in  all  the  towns,  is  given  by  a 
s|>e<*ial  tea<*her  in  all  the  sch<K>ls. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Wwle  system,  so-calle<l,  was  recommendetl  for 
intnNluction  into  certain  towns  of  the  State.  This  system  provides 
for  systematic  examinaticms  in  ungradeil  town  s4*hools.  In  order  to 
do  this  the  work  for  each  town  is  carefully  laid  out,  and  then  later 
examinations  follow  to  asi^ertain  if  the  rec|uire<l  work  has  been  done. 

This  system,  I  l)elieve,  has  not  l>een  very  generally  adopte<l. 

HISTORICAL  SKKTCH   OK    NORMAL   INSTRUCTION  IN    NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

By  I^rinripal  C.C.  RouMiHt 

In  ls*J3  a  school,  having  in  view  the  e<lucati(m  of  trades,  was  estab- 
lishiMl  at  Franklin,  N.  II.  This  school,  calle<l  the  In.st ructor's  School, 
was  due  to  the  munifie<MUM»  of  Mr.  Jom»ph  Noyes.  Its  principal  for 
many  years  was  Capt.  Benjamin  M.  Tyler,  a  graduate  of  Captain 
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Partrid^eV  military  K<*h<N>l  at  Norwich,  Vt.  In  re^cat^l  to  normal 
mt'tlKMls  (  aptain  Tyler  waH  far  in  mlvanee  of  his  time,  and  in  aprinic 
^nd  fail  t4*rniH  for  years  he  fornitHi  and  taught  a  teacher's  class  in  the 
prinei[)les  of  the  various  branehes  of  study,  and  in  meth<Mls  of  teach- 
ing an<l  si*h<N>l  management.  Nearly  seventy  years  ago  there  eou Id 
\h*  found  at    Fninklin  many  of  the  elements  of  a  su|)erior  nomml 

f(4*hlMl|. 

In  1S*J!»  a  s4*h<Nil  for  tea<*liers  was  <*ondu<*t4Hl  for  a  short  time  in 
Kninghani,  N.  II,,  l>y  Mr.  J.  W.  Bradbury,  many  years  later  a  col- 
league of  Wflister  and  Callunin  in  the  TnitiMl  States  S4*nate  as  a  Sen- 
ator fnuu  Maine.  Mr.  Hniilbury  luul  by  his  own  oliservation  an^l 
ex|M>rien«*«»  Imm'U  Uh\  to  notice  the  unfitness  of  nuist  teachers  in  the 
(*omnion  s4*h<Nils,  and  4*onduct<Ml  this  short  term  normal  s<*h<M>l  during 
the  interval  lN*tw<*en  the  completicm  of  his  legal  studies  and  his 
ailmission  to  the  liar.  This  incident  is  noti(*eable  not  for  the  actual 
resultsac(*omplis}MHl  in  the  few  months  of  the<Hmtinuan<*e(»f  theschocd. 
but  a.H  evidence*  of  the  spirit  that  was  working  in  the  minds  of  a  small 
cla.ss  of  talent^Ml  and  devot^Ml  men  ami  women  in  New  Knglan<l  who 
might  In*  teruKHl  leaders  in  an  inlucatitmal  renaissance  ImMwih^u  the 
years  |.v-*t>  and  IS'Xt — years  of  earm^t  dis<>ussion,  of  ferment,  of  trial 
of  plans,  and  garnering  of  ex|N»rien(HS 

In  the  history  of  effort  for  the  lietter  pr«*[Miniti(Ui  of  teai^hers  in 
New  llam|>shin*  we  now  (*imie  Xu  one  of  the  noteworthy  names  in  the 
history  of  Ameri«>aii  <Nlu(*ation,  the  name  of  R4*v.  Samuel  Read  llall« 
the  author  i>f  I^K*tur<^  on  Sidnsd  K<H»ping — first  American  liook  of  its 
kind — and  th«*  onrani7.«*r  (»f  the  first  real  normal  sc^luNd  on  the  conti- 
nent, at  C'oneonl.  Vt.,  in  \S'2:i.  In  1H:I7  Mr.  Hall,  then  a  teacher  in 
Phillips  A«*ad«*my  at  Andover.  Mass.,  was  ]iske<l  to  iNHMune  priH^ptiir 
of  Holmes  Aeademy  in  Plymouth,  N.  II.  He  aen»pte<l  on  the  ctmdi- 
tion  that  it  shoulil  In'  c^albnl  a  teachers*  S4*minary,  and  shoiUd  have  a 
de[Nirtmeiit  s|NM*ially  for  the  pn*|»anition  of  tea<*hers  for  their  work. 
Th«*M»  ronilitions  wrn*  ac<*ept4Hl,  and  for  two  years,  1S37  to  is:i!i,  the 
t«*a<*h«*r>*  S4*minarv  at  Plvmouth  e<mtinue4l.  Then  the  fail ur<M»f  au 
e\iNM*ttMl  iMnlowmrnt  b^l  to  the  rinsing  of  this  ex|M»riment.  Mr.  Hall 
went  to  \'«*rmont.  ami  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  |mss4Ml  the  rest  «»f 
his  lif«*.  Ill  the  last  v«*ars  of  this  teachers*  scminarv  out  of  a  t4»lal 
enn»llm«*nt  of  :i'2\K  "2^  lN*long«*4l  to  thi*  s|NN*ial  teachers*  defiartnieiit, 
with  a  distinrt  t^airM*  of  study,  and  the  [inmiinent  pla<*<*  held  by  this 
<l4*|Mirtmf*nt  in  iht*  thought  of  th«*  prin(*i|Mil  is  shown  by  the  statement 
of  tli4*  obj(N*t  i»f  tilt'  si*li«M»l  as  ( I )  141  «*4liif*at4»  t4*a4*h«*rs  for  4*4imm4m  an<l 
oth«*r  s4*li«wiL««;  u'l  t«>  til  stU4li*nts  for  4Mill4*g4*:  (.'{)  t4)  furnish  the  means 
f4ir  a  tlmnMigh  Kn:^lisli  4Mliiraiion. 

With  tlif  rloHJii;;  ,,f  i||i««  «M*liiw>l  all  s|NM'ial  efTi»rt  f(»r  lh4»  training  of 
t4»a4'li«*rs  ap|Kir«*ntl>  4«4*as4*4|  f<ir  a  l<m:;  tiuM*  in  N4*w  Ham|ishir<\  The 
tir««t  h«irmal  s4*|i«Mil  in  Ma.ssji4*hus4*ltH  was  4*stablish4M|  in  1  s.T.i  at  Lf»x- 
inKt4in.  aiid  n4irmal  •«4*h4Mil!%  wert*  start«*4l  in  4»tli«T  Stales  in  numbem 
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ineroasiii^  by  a  constantly  accelerated  ratio;  but  here  the  reliance 
seeni8  to  have  been  upon  the  acaclemicH,  an<l  these  clou )>t less  did 
what  they  could.  Under  such  auspices  i>opular  education  <»ould  not 
advance,  and  after  trying  all  other  agencies  the  conviction  liecanie 
stronger  and  Stronger.ainong  the  most  intelligent  that  again  a  s|>ecial 
effort  must  be  nuule. 

The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Nor- 
mal S<*hcN>l  in  face  of  a  public*  sentiment  unfavorable,  if  not  adverse, 
nuiy  1h'  found  in  the  low  <*ondition  of  puldic  education  in  the  State  at 
that  time. 

The  State  sui)erintendent*s  rt»iM>rt  for  1S7()  saiys: 

(>n(>-lialf  th«^  iH*hiM>lH  in  th<*  State  average  le88than  12  pnpilH;  theav<*rage,  inclnd- 
ing  city  and  village  schooU.  is  only  18.  Tlu^  average  attendance  of  pnpils  was 
only  two-thirdK  the  total  nnmher:  that  in,  one-third  of  the  school  money  was  abso- 
lutely thrown  away  in  consefjaence  of  the  nnmlier  alisent  from  school.  A  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  hohools,  and  in  the  numl»er  of  weeks  of 
school,  is  reported.  becauM*  the  dog  tax  was  not  availahl**  this  year. 

With  biting  sarcasm,  the  superintendent  says  in  his  report:  ''  What 
a  pity  that  we  should  not  have  mon*  dogs  or  Ik^  able  to  tax  them 
higher,  so  that  we  might  Ih»  able  toinlucate  our  cliildn»n  In'tter." 

The  average  numlH»r  of  weeks  in  the  school  year  reiK)rte<l  in  1S70 
wiis  IS^;  in  1S71,  17;  in  1H72,  K^.  In  1S71  it  is  stated  that  not  more 
than  one-half  the  sc*hool  chiUlriMiof  the  State  attendee!  school  for  even 
the  average*  scliool  ye»ar  of  seventeen  wet^ks. 

The  n»i)ort  of  the  trusti*es  of  the  normal  scho<»l  for  1872  sjiys: 

Two  facts  illustrate  how  very  low  was  \hv  standard  for  district  school  teachers 
w..('ii  the  normal  school  was  establishetl.  Tht*  first  year  much  the  larger  nnmlier 
i»f  the  normal  pupils  had  lieen  etnploye<l  as  teachers  and  held  certificates  from 
town  su])erintendents.  yet  only  14  were  able  to  graduate  from  the  first  course 
of  twenty  w«*eks.  devoted  to  elementary  studies:  an<l  1.  who  came  from  a  normal 
H<*h<Mil  in  another  State,  from  the  se<*ond  course. 

At  the  June  mission  of  the  legislature  of  1S71  it  was  provided  that  teachers  who 
were  (pialifieil  to  sustain  an  examination  on  the  n<»nnu1-H4*hool  basis  should  nn^eive 
institute  (certificates  authorizing  them  to  teach  from  three  to  five  years.  Yet 
under  this  law  only  5  have  lieen  approve<l.  though  an  opportunity  thus  U*  test 
their  qualifications  has  been  KiTt*n  in  every  institute  dnriuK  the  year. 

Whrii  things  have  reachtMl  such  a  imsH  as  thi.n,  .HiMiiething  must  Im» 
done,  for  what  can  not  In*  endure^l  must  )h»  ninHl. 

At  the  June  .s4»ssion  of  the  legislatun*  in  1S70  an  a<*t  was  |iasse<l 
establishing  a  uormal  K<*hool  and  authorizing  the  governor  and  council 
to  ap|N>int  a  iNmrd  of  trust<N»s  for  the  same. 

In  a<*(*ordan(*«»  with  this  act  noti(*<*  was  given  by  publieatiim  that  the 
trustees  would  n^ceive  pro|>osals  for  the  UK*atioii  of  the  s4*ho«d,  and 
.sevenil  such  prt»|H>sals  wen*  sulmiitted.  The  .H<*ho(»l  was  fiimlly  hN*atiHl 
at  i  My  mouth,  which  liad  offeretl  in  real  estate  and  cji.sh  sarnie  ii4i\(NN>. 

The  building  given  by  the  town  proving  during  the  first  term 
ina<lequate  for  the  s<*hooK  the  triiste<*s  ask^^I  for  an  appropriation  of 
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$12«000,  with  $:ijNN)  iiion^  for  apimriitns  and  library.  Only  ^5,000 
waM  }riv<*n,  a  mini  (|tiitf*  inadoqiiato  to  furnish  a<*<*ommodation  to  the 
large  nunilM*r  of  piipilM  who  n*s4)rt4Hl  to  tho  n(»rnial  Hchool,  and  to  the 
Hch(N)lHof  tho  villap*  whirh  hail,  by  <*ontra<*t  lN>tweeivthe  trustees  and 
the  s<*h<M>l  (listriH.  )H4»n  plaiMnl  under  full  (*ontroI  of  th«^normal  achool 
for  niiHlel  and  praetiee  S4*h(M>ls. 

From  the  inadeipuiey  of  th«*  appropriation  a  imrt  of  the  fund  raim^l 
for  eurnMit  ex|N*ns4^s  of  the  sc*h(K)l  was  appliinl  io  the  work  of  build- 
in};,  very  much  to  th<»  detriment  of  the  s4*h(M)l. 

Th«»  h^gi^latun*  of  \X7'2  nia4le  a  further  appn)priat ion  of  t8,0tlo, 
whieh  was  exiN^ndinl  u|H>n  the  litiihlin^  and  in  the  purehaae  of 
apiMiratus. 

Theehief  hin<lran«*4*s  to  thf*  work  of  the  New  Ilaniimhin*  State  Nor- 
mal S<*hiM>l  in  its  earlier  years  an*  found  in  the  provisionn  of  the  law 
establishing  the  s<*h(Nil:  First,  that  sjiid  normal  s4*h(M>l  shall  be  eatat^ 
IisImhI  and  maintain«*d  without  e\|M*ns<*  to  the  State,  ex(*<>pt  themn^ea- 
sary  e\[N*ns4*s  of  tin*  trustiM»s,  whieh  shall  not  ex<MHHl  the  sum  of  tOmi 
a  v«*ar;  .s4*eond,  thai  th«*  scdiiMd  shouM  In*  in  s<*ssion  at  least  twenty 
W4M*ks  in  a  y4*ar,  ami  that  pupils  eould  graKluate  from  ime  of  the 
eours4*s  i»f  stmly  at  the  «Mid  of  ime  s<*h<M»l  year.  Ijirge  numliers  a<*tu- 
ally  Wf*nt  out  fn»m  the  s4*1i<m»I  with  iliphmuis  at  the  end  of  a  <Nnin«e  of 
only  twiMity  W4*4»ks.  Vet  the  s4*h«Nil.  sustaiiusl  by  tuition  and  volun- 
tary (contributions,  o|M*n<H|  with  a  giMMl  faeulty  and  7()  students,  and 
in  its  se<*«»nd  year  en  ml  lei  1  1S4  diffen^nt  pupils. 

In  the  first  four  years  of  the  M*hiM»l  the  State  i^ave  mithiiig  for  eur- 
rent  e\|M*ns«*s.  For  la4*k  of  funil>  the  faeulty  IumI  to  1n«  eut  down,  and 
at  the  4*los<*  of  th«*  thini  year  the  >M*h<N>l  sufTennl  the  hms  of  ita  firat 
prineipal  by  death  from  overwork. 

Hurin;;  a  part  of  the  fourth  year  the  faeulty  eonsisttHl  of  only  tm*o 
teairh«*rs,  i*a«*h  teaehin^  M*v«*n  to  ei^ht  InMirs  a  day,  and  one  of  theae 
broke  doHu  lM*fon*  th«*  elos4*  of  the  year.  Vet  the  re|)orta  during 
thes4*  years  of  laek  of  means  and  of  S4«ven*  trial  att4mt  the  }7ood  reaulta 
attain«Hl  |»y  able  and  <levot4N|  teaehers.  In  isT'i  the  State  made  its 
first  appr«»priati«in  f«>r  «MirnMit  e\|M*ns4*s,  and  the  H4*h«K>l  waa  declanMl 
a  fn*4*  M*h<MiK  but  tuition  was  e\a<'l4H|  until  1884>  fnmi  IIunm*  who  did 
not  eomph'te  tin*  4»ours4»  of  the  firnt  or  s«N*imil  year.  For  four  yeara, 
without  endowment,  thf  sidiool  had  1m*«*ii  sustaimnl  by  tuition  ami 
<*ontribution^.  It  is  safe  to  sjiy  that  a  normal  .si-hcNd  eatabliahMl 
umler  sueh  auspi«*#*s  ami  sustain«N|  on  sueh  a  basis  was  never  liefore 
knoHu. 

Tht*  n*iMirt  for  1>7*'>  s|M*aks  of  constant  improvement  in  thesehiMd, 
4if  jt*al«Misit*««  uhieh  had  sprung  up  against  it  as  an  intruder  into  the 
e«lui*ational  ti«*ld.  and  of  the  ^reat  harm  nhieh  had  be^^n  d^me  to  the 
eaUM*  by  the  graduation  «if  lanre  numlsTs  fn»m  the  short  <*«»unie  of 
t>%«*iity  wi*4*ks,  a  4*oun««*  of  siuily  only  one-«|uarter  the  len^h  of  the 
ahort4^t  4iiurse  of  «»ther  New  Kii^laml   n4»rmal  iM*boolK.     Of  the  175 
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graduating  up  to  this  time,  158  had  graduated  from  the  twenty  weeks' 
counk». 

In  1878  the  opposition  referred  to  in  earlier  refKirts  resulted  in 
reducing  the  appropriation  to  #«%()00.  The  number  in  the  K<*hool  had 
l>een  gn»atly  reduced,  the  outh)ok  was  to  most  eyes  discouraging. 
Yet,  instead  of  trying  to  increase  the  numl)ers  by  merely  popularizing 
the  sc»hool,  it  was  made  more  severely  pnifessional  than  ever  before, 
by  so  reorganizing  the  work  of  the  training  s<*hools  as  to  make  this  a 
most  essential  featurt^  in  the  course  and  extending  the  time  nec*essary 
to  graduation  to  two  years  of  forty  weeks  each. 

As  might  liave  been  expectiHl,  numbers  did  not  rapidly  increase,  but 
the  character  of  the  schfx)l  as  an  institution  for  professional  training 
was  established  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil.  The  policy  continued 
of  cutting  down  even  the  modest  appropriations  asked,  or  of  n^f using 
them  altogether;  and  the  complaint  iH>ntinues  from  year  to  year  of 
insufficient  accommodations  and  means  of  instruction. 

In  1883  a  further  change  was  made  in  the  training  schools  by  reor- 
ganizing them  in  a  more  definitely  graded  system,  with  a  course  of 
study  extending  through  eleven  years,  placing  a  critic  teacher  in 
charge  of  eac*h  room,  and  extending  the  training  work  to  all  grades. 

The  s(*hool  was  at  this  time  burdemnl  with  a  debt,  largely  due  to 
the  cutting  down  of  an  appropriation  several  years  liefore,  without 
corres|M>nding  amendments  to  the  clauses  s|M»cifying  work  tol)edone. 
The  riHtrganization  of  the  training  schools  had  increased  the  exi>ense 
of  conducting  them,  and  this  debt  was  paid  ))y  nnlucing  the  numl>er 
of  teachers  in  the  normal  school,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  to  the  princi|)al 
and  one  assistant,  at  a  time  when  a  full  faculty  was  netHkHl  to  give 
confidence  in  the  work  of  the  scIkmiI.  A  fuller  course  of  study, 
))rimrinu  the  s<*!i(n>1  into  line  with  the  most  (nmipletely  organizcnl 
normal  si*luM»ls  of  the  country,  was  aidopttnl,  although  it  was  at  first 
cairried  out  under  great  difiiculties. 

Thechang<?s  in  thechanicter  of  the  schiMil  during  the  past  few  years 
had  gra<lually  over<*omc  the  opfMisitiiui  from  other  educational  insti- 
tuticms  in  the  State,  and  the  higher  average  results  achieved  by  grad- 
uate's from  a  longer  <»ourse  gave  a  wi<ler  c<mfi<lencc  in  the  work  of  the 
s<*hcN)l.  Vet  this  change<l  opinion  must  {miss  through  many  channels 
I M* fore  it  c*ouhl  lKH*ome  the  opinion  of  a  legislature.  In  1885  a  request 
for  ♦1,<><H)  for  ne<*€»ssar>*  rt»i>airs  was  n»ferre<l  to  the  legislature  of  1887. 
With  rising  (*onfidenc<«  demamls  had  ris<'n,  and  in  the  legislature  of 
1887,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  the  annual  appropriation  was 
raiseil  fnmi  ^5,000  to  I7,(0<»,  and  IIl',<N)(.)  was  grante<l  to  enlarge  and 
rt'imir  the  schoolhouse.  Further  consideration  of  the  problem  showed 
clearly  that  it  was  better  to  nnimstruct,  and  only  $l,(HM)  of  this  appro- 
priaticm  was  ex|>endiHl,  and  that  in  certain  re|mirs.  The  legislature 
of  ISSt)  grantiHl  ^tX),(NK)  more  for  new  buildings. 

For  the  $71,000  thus  made  available,  together  with  the  proceeds 
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from  tiu*  hhIo  of  the  former  s<*)hm»1  l)tiihliti<rs,  there  have  l>een  Imilt  h 
new  s<*hoolhoiiS4*  and  btmnlin^  house.  The  s(*h(M>lhouse  is  a  briek 
ImihlinK.  1-^^  hy  7ti  fe^^t,  and  three  stories  hi^h,  eonstrueted  in  the 
m<mt  thorou^^h  manner,  and  warnuMl  by  six  furnaces.  Kvery  room  is 
well  li^ht4*4l.  It  e<mtains  rooms  for  the  intMlel  and  t mining  sehools; 
rtHMtation  nMmhi;  lalK»rat<»neH  for  natunil  history,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry; dniwin^^-nxmi;  an  eh*^ant  s<*h<K>lro<»m  aliout  4S  by  <»4  ft^t,  and 
1*0  f«N*t  hi;:h:  and  a  Urge,  well-lighUMl  library  nsmi  in  direct  conmn*- 
tion  with  it.  The  s4*h<N>l  is  su|)[)lie<l  with  a  hirge  f*<dUH'tion  of  min- 
erals, and  with  the  gt^dogical  coll€H*ti(m  nmde  by  the  State  g(M»h»- 
gi.Ht  fnini  thirt4NMi  s(*(*tions  across  the  States  of  New  nani|>shin*  ami 
Vermont. 

It  has  for  drawing  the  models  devis4Ml  and  s4d(H*te<l  by  Vhdlet  le 
Due,  and  i>r(^s<*rilMMl  for  use  in  the  comnum  sc*h(K)lsand  normal  scduxds 
of  France.  It  is  snppliiHl  this  year  with  the  physical  apimratus  pn»- 
imriMl  for  tin*  Cani)»ridge  prefuiratory  cours<*  in  physi(*s,  the  apim- 
ratus rtK*onimend(*4l  by  the  si*ien<*e  and  art  de|»artment  of  KnglamI, 
with  (*hemical  ap|iaratus  fnmi  (tcrhardt,  of  Ikmn,  and  with  IjeiXz, 
micros4*o|K»s  suftlcient  to  supply  each  memlM^r  of  a  class  in  natural 
history.  Valuabh*  physiological  and  t;4M>graphical  ap|mratus  is  alsii 
add«*<l.  A  largi»  c4>lUH*tion  of  ImniIcs  is  also  pundiaseil  for  the  library 
fnmi  the  .Hjime  s|NM*ial  appn>priati(m  which  supplies  the  apfiaralus. 

The  iMNinling  hall  is  a  building  in  thecidonial  style  of  art*liite<*tiire« 
thre«'  stories  high,  newly  furnish«M|  thn»ughout,  warnuHl  by  funiac*eH, 
and  suppliiMl  with  bathnxmis  with  hot  and  cohl  water  on  every  flcMir, 
aiul  is  in  every  way  healthful  and  comnuslious. 

After  twenty  years  o(  struggh*.  often  thnmgh  ilarkness  and  doubts 
but  always  towani  the  light,  the  mdnsd  entennl,  in  S4*[)temlM*r,  ISttl, 
into  th«*  <N*cu|mncy  «>f  its  n«*w  plant.  It  has  now  a  home  unsurfiaMSiHl; 
a  s4*h<M>lhouse  Hhich  fi»r  its  sjinitary  arningements,  for  its  ci»nveu* 
ien«*«*.  for  its  i*onipl«*tcni*ss  of  equipment  in  all  de|iartnients,  may 
challen^t*  4*om|iarison  with  any  other. 

It  has  for  trainin:rs.  and  under  the  same  nsif  as  the  normal  m*luMd« 
a  «*4»mpl«*t4»  syst4*in  primary,  grannnar.  amd  high  s<*hool— under  ita 
entin*  <*ontrol.  It  Iui.h  a  <-«iurH<*  of  study  iuh\  training  can«fully 
wn>uglit  t>ut  and  tcMtil  by  y4*ars«>f  trial,  and  a  faculty  nmiplete  iu  ita 
varii>u««  il«*|Nirtnients. 

Aiming  other  agen<*ies  for  the  training  of  teachers  have  \w^n  the 
('h«*M4*r  Normal  Institut**  (foriiifrly  the  Chester  Academy),  and  the 
IU*4*«le  Ni»rmal  lnstitut«*.  IimmIiiI  at  CVnl«*rSandwi4di.  The  f4»rmerwaiM 
in4'4>r|Miral4*4l  in  1V>:{.  and.  iIi«hi*;Ii  <l4*|M*n4l4*nt  entirely  u|M»n  luiticni  fetm 
for  ItH  sup|»orl.  an^l  gn*atl\  in  \%ant  4if  apiuinitu««  4>f  all  kimis,  it  met 
with  il«-M*rvf4l  ««u«*<-«*H».  iliniuuh  tin*  4*n4*r;:y  an4l  ability  4if  its  first  prin- 
ci|»;il.  aii«l  M*nt  i»ut  many  4*4>m|M*t4*nt  t4*ai4*h4*rs  int4)the4*ommon  M^hools 
4if  iIm-  .>lal4v 

lU*«*<le  Institute  wiiA  establishe«l  in  l^^^l*  by  Haniel  c;.  Iie4*de,  who 
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remained  at  its  head  for  more  tliau  thirty  years,  and  built  up  a  very 
sueeessful  schcKd  without  reeeivinp:  any  aid  from  friends  or  from  the 
State.  Numl)er(Ml  amon^  his  thousands  of  pupils  are  found  some  of 
the  brightest  and  best  teachers  in  the  high  an<l  (MMiimtm  s(*h<M)lsof  the 
Granite  State. 

A(JRU  TLTrRAL  r<>LLK<JK. 

At  al)OUt  the  time  the  State  normal  school  was  established,  steps 
were  taken  to  en»ate  a  lumnl  of  agriculture,  and  much  inten^st  was 
sh(»wn  in  the  agricultural  institutes  which  were  held  in  every  c(mnty 
in  the  State.  One  savs  f»f  the  enthusiasm  whi<*h  thev  had  awakencnl 
that  they  '*were  stirring  the  State  from  center  to  ciriMimference; 
and  masses  of  the  i)eople  are  giving  thought  and  expression  to  these 
mattei*s  who  hen»tofore  have  Xhhmi  comparatively  idlers." 

Already,  in  IStW),  an  agricultunil  department  had  l>een  establishinl  by 
the  legislature  under  the  title  of  the  New  llampshiiv  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  This  was  in  fulfillment  of  the  act  of 
C'ongre.ss  of  IS02.  It  was  organiznl  with  a  lH)ard  of  nine  trustees,  five 
of  whom  aiv  ap|M)inted  (one  from  each  councillor  district)  and  com- 
missioniHl  by  the  governor  and  council,  an<i  four  by  the  trustees  of 
Dartmouth  College.  New  llampshin'  was  entitlcHl  to  150,000  acn^s  of 
land  scrip,  which  was  sohi  in  isr»7  for  the  sum  of  ♦SO,(KH)  and  the  pro- 
ce(Mls  invested  in  «»  jkm*  cent  ImhhIs;  but  none  of  this  could  Im»  us^mI  for 
the  erection  of  buildings. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  iMillege  an  exp4'rimental  farmof  105 
acres  has  Immmi  secured,  wlii(*h  a Ls<>  furnishes  to  the  students  opp(»rtu- 
nities  for  M»munerative  lalnu*.  The  degree  of  Imchelor  of  s<*ience  is 
confi»rred  upon  those  who  luive  (*omplet(Ml  the  entire  course*  of  agri- 
culturi'  or  me(*hani(*  arts  and  passed  the  final  examinations.  During 
the  first  year  all  pursue  the  sjime  studies,  but  at  the  In^ginning  of  the 
set^ond  yeair  all  (*andidates  for  a  degnM»  are  requinMl  to  S4*lt»<»t  either 
the  sjM'eial  I'oursc  of  agricultuiv  or  that  of  mechanii*  arts. 

Twelve  fn»e  .Heholarshi|>s,  covering  the  charge  for  tuition,  have 
Ih'vu  foundt*d — that  is,  cme  for  each  siMiatorial  distri(*t. 

The  act  of  Coiign*.Hs  l)y  virtue  of  which  it  was  established  provides 
that  its  **  Iea<ling  obJ4»cts  shall  \h\  without  excluding  (»ther  s<*ientific 
and  classi<*al  studies,  and  including  military  tacti(*s,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  h»a ruing  as  are  relattnl  t(»  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  ♦  *  *  in  orth*r  to  pnmiote  the  lilM*ral  and  pra(*tical  (Mlucation 
of  th«*  industrial  class(*s  in  the  S€»veral  pursuits  and  pnifes.Hions  in 
life." 

An  act  of  Congn*ss  appn>V(Ml  August  'MK  ist»n,  pn>vides  an  addi- 
tiimal  appropriation,  which  for  the  eurrent  year  is  Al>:)jnn.).  This 
mou(\v  is  to  Ih*  jippliinl  *Mo  instruction  in  agricultun\  the  nHH*hanic 
arts,  the  Knglish  languaige,  and  the  variims  branches  of  mathematical, 
physical,  natural,  and  economic  scienc*es,  with  si>ecial  reference  to 
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their  applicationH  in  the  industries  of  life  and  to  the  facilities  for 
aufh  inHt ruction." 

At  the  H4>MHion  of  the  legnslature  of  New  Hampshire  in  1891  acta 
were  iMismMl  severinjc  the  i*onncH;tion  with  Dartmouth  Colle^,  remov- 
\n^  the  New  Ilamiwhire  (*olle};e  from  Hanover  t4>  Durham,  acceptinf? 
the  Benjamin  Thom|iMon  estate,  ami  providing  $1(N),(MM)  to  be  UHe<l 
with  e<^rtain  other  sums  in  the  ere<*tion  of  huildinp*. 

The  Benjamin  Thompson  €*state  was  then  of  the  value  of  about 
$4UU,<NN).  Accumulating  at  4  per  cent  com|N>und  interest,  it  will  lie 
availalde  as  an  endowment  in  1010. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hamiwhire  in  ISIK)  an  act 
was  iMissed  appropriating  #35,(MK)  for  completing  and  furnishini^  the 
building.  Thes4»  buildings  have  been  flnishe<l,  furnislunl,  and  sup- 
plieil  with  apiNiratus.  The  New  Ham|Mhire  Collefci*  has  completed 
the  fourth  year  of  work  in  its  new  location. 

The  c*ollep9  is  carrying;  out  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  iVmnrresH 
by  driving  a  practical  and  scientific  education  which  is  of  use  iu  all 
the  professions  and  industrial  pursuits,  by  means  of  the  following 
ctmnM's  of  study: 

1.  C*oarseii  in  mgricaltare: 

A.  Four  yeAn*  coarsp. 

B.  Two  yoATS*  omrae. 

C.  Ten  wwIm*  wint«*r  coane. 

D.  Four  weeks*  dairy  cHiarxa. 
£.  NonreHitlent  coarw. 

2.  Coiimes  in  the  mechanic  arts: 

A.  Mechanicml  engineering  coarse. 

D.  Electrical  engineering  coame. 

C  Technical  oheuiintry  coanie. 
a.  C^neral  coanie. 
4.  I^iMiratory  coanw. 


Chapter  II. 

SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 


THE   EARLY   ACADEMIES.* 

Any  histor}'  of  etlucation  in  Now  Hampshire  would  l>e  incomplete 
without  mention  of  the  varioun  acaclemieH  and  seminaries  that  have 
e\iste<i. 

In  common  i^ith  the  other  settlers  of  New  Knfi^land,  the  i)eople  of 
New  liamfwhire  from  the  first  placed  a  high  estimate  upon  e<lucation. 
Knowing  that  in  a  free  State,  where  the  people  govern,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  they  be  virtuous  and  intelligent,  the  developing  of  such  a 
population  has  never  l)een  lost  sight  of.  Hence  the  laws  have  always 
carefully  looke<l  after  the  instruction  of  the  young,  that  not  a  child 
might  grow  up  in  ignorance  either  of  its  moral  duties  or  of  those 
bnui<*hes  of  knowhnlge  which  should  fit  it  for  successful  citizcnshix>. 
Then*  has  also  Ikhmi  a  desire,  not  only  to  siH;ure  universal  instruction 
in  common  and  rmlimcntary  branches,  but  t4>  encounige  a  higher 
e<lu(*ation  and  furnish  fa<*ilities  forall  who  wishc<l  to  gain  it;  imlccd, 
to  stimulate  iis  many  as  (lossible  to  seek  for  it.  The  first  law  in  regard 
to  comnum  s<*h(K)ls  enacted  in  the  State  after  the  Revolution  re<iuired 
not  only  the  raising  of  moneys  in  every  town  **to  be  expendiMl  for 
the  sole  ]mrix)S4»  of  keeping  an  Knglish  gramnmr  s<*hcM)l  or  schools  for 
t<*aching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  Init  in  eiu*h  shin*  or  half- 
shire  town  the  s<*hm>l  kept  .shall  Ik>  a  grammar  scIkhiI  for  the  purixise 
of  teaching  the  Latin  and  («n'ek  hinguages,  as  w(*ll  as  the  afon^said 
branrhes.*'  Although  sixttM»n  years  lat«»r  this  last  pn)visi<m  was 
reiM*ah»<l,  yrt  the  spirit  which  originally  UmI  to  its  (*na<*tmcnt  led  sul)- 
se<|ucntly  t<i  the  founding  of  academies  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
The  means  nM{uisite  for  the  er(M*ti(m  of  suitabh*  buildings  for  these 
in.stituli<ms,  and  often  for  {Mirtial  emlowmeiit,  were  the  result,  fre- 
quently, of  the  munificiMice  of  some  single  individual,  sometimes  of 
a  few,  and  again  by  the  c*ontributions  generally  of  the  <*iti/cns  of  a 
place.  Smie  of  these*  sch<K)ls  have  In^en  limitcil  t4i  <listricts  or  neigh- 
IsiihiNNls  and  towns;  others  have  nr<*eivtHi  a  wi<b»r  patmnagi*.  The 
want  of  such  s(*h(N>ls  has  lKH.»n  felt  and  their  utility  never  quesiione<l. 
The  State  has  lNH»n  free  to  en<*ourage  them  by  a<*ts  of  iii<*oriN>nition. 

'PrepartHl  by  Prot.  Henry  E.  Parker,  of  Dartmoatb,  and  pabliithed  in  SanlM>rn*8 
History  of  New  Hanipuhire. 
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TiiojM*  a<*H4l<*iiii<*s  have  ^ra^luHlly  dott^Ml  over  the  siirfao«»  of  th«» 
State.  In  many  a  placM*  they  stand  side  by  side  with  the  viilHiri* 
ehnn'li.  the  ehief  arehiteetural  ornaments  of  the  t4>wii,  and  hm  the 
Sahlmth  \hA\  from  tlie  latter  has  eonveniMl  within  the  sanetiian'  wall?* 
the  Sal>)Nilh  worslii|H*rs  fr(»m  l>r(N)ksi4le  and  hillside  far  and  near. 
s<i  tiM*  a<*ademy  In*!!  on  the  week  day  has  jnst  as  widely  fnMii  th«* 
same  firesides  ^athenMl  the  youth  for  MMMilar  instruetion,  the  liitti*r. 
however,  <iaily  intr<Mlue«Hl  hy  morning  religions  services  and  ofi«*ii 
i*«inelnde<l  hy  similar  evening  devoti<ins.  Thes4*  a(*ad(*mii^  ha«\e 
aiiiH^I  to^ive  suiN*rioradvan1a^esof  e<lueation.  They  have  iiistriiet«i| 
tlh*  youth  of  iMith  S4*xes  in  the  <*omiiion  and  higher  hranehes  of  a  jri^Ml 
Kn*;lish  etlueation;  they  have  (it tinl  youn;;  men  for  eollt*^e  an<l  pre- 
fmred  teaehers  for  <iur  eommon  selHK)ls.  The  influenc*!*  of  tht^w^  innti- 
tulii»ns  has  lMM»n  very  ;rn*at  and  excellent,  eontril>utiii^  so  laniridy  ns 
they  ha\e  towani  elevatin;r  th<*  stantlani  of  intelli^en<*e  and  of  ehar- 
a<*ter  amon^  the  youn^  |NM)ple  of  the  State.  Still,  as  early  an  lSt;i> 
S'en»tary  Patterson  says,  in  his  annual  n*|>ort,  that — 

111  till*  opuiion  i»f  many  of  oar  ln^itt  «Hlnrat4>rf(  thttM*  privat**  i^minariet  bare  had 
till*  ffT*^*!  to  lenaeii  the  efHHenry  and  vitahty  of  tli**  pnblK*  m*h(Mi)8.  (Vrtain  it  ta 
that  a  iMihhc  M*hool  dueH  not  onlinanly  ttouriiih  in  the  imtue<liate  vfcinttr  of  a 
pri\at«  f««*luM>l. 

An<l  Amos  lla<lley,  in  his  first  n*|)ort  in  ls»;s  as  suiN*rinlendent  (»f 
puhlie  instruetion.  says: 

Tliouich  tht*  a<'a(l«*iny  may  find  a  C(>uiii«*t!t4ir  m  the  ptiblu*  liiKh  w*houl.  yt»t  will 
it  liAvt*  itH  pU4'«*  HI  «iur  e<lncatit»iial  ttystfrn.  It  will  liav**  it^*  pivniiar  ad%'aiitaK«*i«. 
It?«  fn*lo\vm«^t^  wilt  ^-nahlc*  it  to  provid«*  ni*-an(i  for  a  m  'H*  tlionmKh  cottarp  to 
ui:iny  hranrbeH  f»f  knowleil^  than  it  can  In*  ex|M*«*t«*  I  that  public  taiatioo  will 
Tt*ry  H4HII1.  if  ••v«*r.  afT«»r<l  the  pahli«-  hiuh  rM-hiH>l.  Ii«*mt|«^.  that  d«*naity  «if  popala- 
tion  an<l  that  aim  n*  la  net.*  and  i*<im*t*ntratii  n  u(  iHiMiniar>  iu«'an**  wliirh  an*  coiidi- 
tiiin^  tf«*-«Mitial  ti»  tlif  MiipiHirt  of  tin*  lii^li  ^-IkniI  will  U*  wantuiK  for  a  Iook  time 
\t*t  111  many  H*t-tii>ni*  of  niir  «*iMintry  and  Stat**.  It  i*  in  tlit*  acjMleuiy  that  the 
(•n;:lit  U»\<i  and  cirU  <>n  «>ur  i*i»arfiely  iH>]iulattfl  hilU  »nnf*t  find  their  high  achoiiL 
Tilt*  a>  ad**niy  i-^  not  u*  U*  i|«-crif<l.  evrn  th«*  denonnnationalintn  of  its  \m0d$  io  any 
ca.»«' 1i.i<*  a  tfndeni'y  tit  oiinctMitrate  iwt'tari.in  int*'r«^t  and  zamI  ufion  the  cause  of 
e<]ii(.iti>>n.  and  it  i«  ttirnin»;  theui  to  h  k***"!  a(-<*<»  .nt.  Theft-  art*  in  oar  State  aa 
fi  (iirttil  *il  a4'a«lfniu'  inMtituti«>u«i  in  a  ointlititin  iiht**  (»r  I«*ni«  t1«»ur  ahitiK.  8i»tne 
of  th*-^*.  A  •we\er.  N-:nic  alni<i«t  wlinlly  d«'iN*nd*nt  \i\**»u  l<«-.d  -up|iort  and  hardlj 
en!itl»d  t>»  U*<-la«««M|  uith  thf  <M*ad«*niy  i*rtiiN*r.  •'tand  in  tli**  way  of  f^radatioa  of 
tilt* «  tti.niith  •M-If-iItt  in  tlieir  Iit*;iliti*-ii  an«l  tlia<«  injnni*ti«!y  :ifTtM*t  the  mterrataof 
]Mi|'iii.ii  fliiratiitn  <  ^ne  prai'tn^aMe  way  of  tntitini:  ^tuh  raM*?*  wutild  \m  to  adii|»| 
ti.f  Mi«allf«l  ar.nkfniy  fi>r  tht*  hiKh  mIkhiI  i»f  th**  t*>wii  nr  village  and  Krade  the 
i>th«-r  ««  ni***U  a«vtirdin^iy. 

N<i  «*\tf!itl<Ml  «'t1i»rt  \ii%^  lMM*n  madf  to  Lrath«*r  th<*  hist<»r}*  of  the 
i«i*;idi*Miii***  that  lijixf  thHirinlHii  Init  art*  ii«)\i  <liMM»iitinu«*<|.  «\  tneit* 
ni*-iitiiiii  of  niiin\  <»f  thfin.  houcv«*r.  x»ill  In*  ma<l«*.  lourther  with  auch 
lirii't  liiHtiirji'H  an  <*i»uld  Im*  ohtainiH). 

riif  tir^i  ai'ad«'m\  «*HTal)lish«Nl  in  N«*u  llam|>Hhir«*  uas  that  of  l^il* 
iil»s  A«*adeni\  at  Kxeter.  eharton*d   l»\  thi*  >tale  luo  veurH  Iwfore  Um 
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Rovolittionary  war,  and  oi)eii(Hi  for  Mtudents  the  same  year  with  the 
rlos4»  of  that  strujr^lo. 

Five  years  hit^M*  the  a(*a<loiiiy  of  Nt»w  I|)8wich  was  chart^nnl  *'  for 
the  piiriMNie/*  in  the  wortln  of  the  eharter,  **of  pnnnotini?  piety  and 
virtue,  and  for  the  eiliieatioii  of  youth  in  the  English,  Latin,  and 
(vnM'k  lani^ua^es,  in  writing,  arithnietie,  niusie,  an<l  the  art  of  H{R'ak- 
ihir,  pni(*tieal  vjeoinetry,  k>i;ie,  ;reo^raphy,  and  sueh  other  of  the  lil>eral 
arts  and  S4*iene<»s  or  hin^ua^^  h8  opi>ortunity  may  hereafter  {>ermit/* 
Sueli  hiiit^ua^re,  as  well  as  the  preamble  of  the  eharter,  *' Whereas  the 
education  of  ymith  has  ever  iN'en  (HmsideriMl  hy  the  wise  and  |?<mmI  aa 
an  ohjeet  of  t  lie  hij^ln'st  eons4Miuenee  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a 
INM>])le,  as  at  an  early  ]HM'iod  of  life  the  miud  easily  receives  and 
retains  impressions  ami  is  most  sus<*i«ptihleof  the  rudiments  of  useful 
knowliMlp*,"  together  with  the  eoneludin}?  provision  of  the  eharter 
exempting  all  the  pn>iM«rties  of  the  aeademy  from  taxation  and  ita 
students  fnmi  a  {sdl  tax,  a  favor ^rrant^Ml  by  the  State  toother  similar 
institutitms,  indieate  the  spirit  with  whieh  sueh  eharters  were  j^iven. 
This  institution,  whow^  name  was  ehaniri'^l  sul>sequently  to  Appleton 
Aeademy,  honoretl  in  its  list  of  instructors  and  ^rrmhiates,  still  main- 
tains its  hi<^h  iM>sition. 

Six  other  aeademies  were  eliartere<l  by  the  State  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  last  eentury,at  Atkinson,  Amherst,  Chesterfield,  ('harlest4>wii, 
llavt'rhill,  and  (vilmanton,  the  first  and  last  of  whieh,  aidinl  by 
endowuients,  have  eoiitinutKl  in  UM'ful  oiN'ration  to  the  pn^sent  time. 
Sinet*  lS(Ni  soiim*  fifty  ad<litional  a<*ademies  havi*  l>een  establisluHl, 
MMne  of  whi(*h  arose  to  a  {Misition  of  promin(Mi<*e  and  distinction. 
Ahion^  tlies4»  wen»  llopkinton,  llenniker,  Salisbury,  Wali>ole,  and 
llane(N*k,  whi<'li  were  ea4*h  for  a  <iuarter  of  a  eentury  thriving  and 
prosiN'rous  institutions,  liln^rally  pati*onized,  and  well  conducted. 
Many  |nm>(»iis  wht)  in  later  years  filknl  hi;;h  and  n*s|Mmsible  (loaitions 
received  their  <Mhn*at ion  at  thes«»  s<*h<H)ls.  The  W<nn1  man  Academy 
at  SanlMirnton  S({Uan*,  the  SanlNirnton  A(*ademy  at  Sanl)ornt<m  Bridge, 
the  tiilt'onl  Academy  at  |ji<*onia,  an<l  the  Instructors'  Schcnd  at  Frank- 
lin \\t*r<*  pros|N*rous  s4*h(N>ls  at  a  still  later  <late. 

The  lnstructors*Sch(M)l  was  establisluHl  bv  the  citizens  of  Franklin, 
and  liatl  one  prin(*ipal,  <  apt.  I^Mijamin  M.  Tyler.  He  r(Mnaine<i  in 
the  M'h«H>l  the  fourth  of  a  century.  .Mr.  Tyler  was  (Hlu<*at<Ml  at  Pem- 
broke Aca<lemy  and  at  Norwich,  \'t.,  un<ler  Captain  Partridgt\  He 
ua^  the  auth<»r  of  an  arithmetic.  Particular  attention  was  given  to 
the  Kn^rlt^h  lan^ua;;e,  hist4>ry,  mathenuitics,  and  natural  sciences. 
TIm»  m'IkmiI  |m>ss4»ss4h1  a  gocxl  apparatus.  As  a  tea<*her  of  what  is  now 
Myhnl  iiitMlfrii  or  normal  metlKsls,  .Mr.  Tyler  was  far  in  advaniM*  of 
his  time.  In  fa<M,  he  in»ss4*ssim1  the  qualities  of  a  su|NM'ior  t4*aclier,  a 
pure  and  noble  chanicter.  a  lanre  slian*  of  common  S4*n.se,  and  a  good 
<*ducation.  Spring  and  fall  terms  for  years  in  succession,  lN*fore  any 
normal  si*hool  had  \HH*n  cstablisheil  in  America,  Mr.  Tyler  regularly 
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fomicMl  and  Uiuj^ht  a  ^Mi^aehers"  claMH.**  ThiH  elas8  wua  attended  by 
younic  men  and  women  fn>m  a  wide  Hei*tion  of  territory*  who  were 
pr«*i>ariu^  to  toa(*h.  The  principles  of  the  brancheH  taught  in  the 
common  m*hoolH  were  explaine<l  and  illuHtrate<i  and  the  methoda  of 
teai'hin^  and  mrhooi  management  w€>re  diacMiHMe^l.  In  a  woni,  fifty- 
fivo  yearn  ago  Mr.  Tyler  maintain<*d  at  Franklin  a  aupi^rior  normal 
tM*h(M>l. 

Tlu*  hiMtor>'  of  Kimlmll  Union  Ara4lemy,  at  Meriden,  haa  l)een  of  no 
onlinar>*  inten^Ht.  The  <*one<»ption  of  it  ori>cinate<l  with  a  young cler- 
lO'man  in  a  nei|^hlM>rinK  town«  who  had  enjoyed  the  ailvantagea  of 
fortM^n  travel  and  ha<l  Uhmi  j|jcr«»atly  impn^fwed  with  the  character  of 
the  KnfirliHh  datwieai  HchoolH.  His  idea  was  adoptetl  by  other  cleno*- 
men,  and  at  an  eoeleaiastical  iMmvention  <*omprised  of  two  neighborini^ 
ministerial  aasM'iations,  one  from  Vernumt  and  the  other  from  New 
llam|Mihin%  it  was  de<*id4Ml  t4>  ^>  forward  and  found  the  c*ontemplated 
institution. 

Pinkert4m  Acmlemy,  at  IK*rr>',  iu<*or|K>rated  a  year  later  timn  Kim- 
lmll Tnion  Aeatiemy,  at  Meriden,  went  int4>  o|M*ration  the  same  year 
with  the  latt:*r«  and  has  similarly  had  an  honorable,  useful  career, 
maintaineti  to  the  present  time.  It  also  derive<l  its  name  from  iti% 
twoearlicHt  generous  donors,  the  brothers  Maj.  John  Pinkert4>n  and 
l>ea4*t>n  Jann^  Pinkerton,  of  IK*rry. 

S«'veral  of  the  pn>minent  aeailemies  «>f  the  State  have  lM*en  <*M|ie- 
cially  foHtennl  by  distinctive  rt^ligious  denominations.  Such  is  the 
Nf*w  IIampt4m  Literary  Institution,  es|MHMally  sustained  by  the  Free- 
will Baptist  <lenomiimtion«  whom*  site  antl  buildings  were  originally 
and  mainly  obtaine4l  through  the  munifii-ence  of  a  lil>eral  resident  uf 
that  t4>wn,  Uufus  Ct.  I^wis,  esq.  Su4*h  is  the  very  flouriahing  New 
Ii4»n4l(m  Literary  ami  S4*ientifle  Institution,  gi^nerously  c-herisheil  by 
the  Baptista  ami  without  a  rival  among  the  s4*h<M>ls  |mtroniied  by  that 
4lenomination.  Su4-li  is  the  New  IIam|whire  l*<mferen4*e  Seminary 
and  Female  1  ollege,  at  Tilt4>n,  an  honor  t4>  the  Methislist  ilenoniiiia- 
tion.  Su4*h  als«>  is  St.  Paul's  S4'h(M»l  for  B«>ys,  the  attractive  Epiaco- 
|ml  institution  at  .Millville,  C4m4*4»r«l,  ini*or|iorat4Hl  by  the  legislature 
in  l<i<»,  and  greatly  indebt4Hl  for  ita  fountlatiim  to  the  gimeroaity  4>f 
Dr.  <H*4»rgel*.  Shatturk,  of  li4H4t4m.  This  has  now  for  yt^ni  justly 
btHMi  a  favorite  !M*h<Mil  with  Kpis4*o|ialians,  lM*yond,  |M»rhapa,  any 
other  Hhirh  they  supl>ort. 

Mo»«t  honorable  mention  is  alsii  mi^ritiHl  for  such  institutions  ma 
Franfl*eHtown  Aea4|emv.  fstabiishiMl  in  l^l^;  Blanehard  Academv. 
IVmbnikis  ineor{M»ral4Hl  the  same  year;  Ilopkinton  Aca4lemy«  iueor- 
|>orat4N|  in  I'^L*!;  liimi^awen  Academy.  in<*or|Mirat4*4l  in  18:^8;  Nashua 
Literary  Institution,  inc*or|Mirat«Hi  in  1^41;  and  Pena(*«Mik  Aeadeaiy«at 
FiMhi'rville,  in4'or|iorat«Nl  in  I8«»«;.  oth«*r>  miKlit  justly  1h*  added  to 
thi.H  li*«t.  All  th(»M«  acailemieal  institutions,  with  |N*rha|»s  two  excep- 
tions, are  o|ien  to  students  of  lioth  M*\fn,  nhile  the  State  has  scNBe 
similar  institutions  of  a  high  charac*ter  devote<l  entirely  to  the  insUtie* 
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tioii  of  youn^  lailies.  Such  is  the  Adams  Femalo  School  at  Deny,  of 
very  honorable  histor}-  in  its  teachers  and  (p*aduates.  Such  is  the 
lar^,  flourishing,  and  beautifully  situated  institution  at  West  I^b- 
anon,  Tilden  Younjf  I.*adies'  Seminary,  incorporated  in  1800,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  gentleman  through  whose  liberal  gifts  its  build- 
ings were  eriK»te<l.  Such  is  the  Robinson  Seminary  at  Exeter,  bearing 
th<'  name  of  the  gentleman  through  whose  munificent  bequest  it  was 
established — a  l)equest  larger  than  any  other  literarj'  institution  in  the 
State  ever  i-eeei  ved  at  its  foundation.  Such  also  was  th#*  Young  I^adies* 
Seminary  maintaiiie<l  and  taught  by  Miss  (-atherine  Fisk,  of  Keene, 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  of  the  highest  reputation. 

These  numen)us  academical  institutions  of  the  State,  established 
with  high  religious  as  well  as  tHlucational  aims,  and  ever  conducted 
in  ac(*ortlance  with  the  spirit  and'  purpoM^  of  their  foundation,  many 
of  them  oc<*upying  sites  so  remarkable  in  their  commanding  prospect 
and  iH^auties  of  surrounding  scener>'  as  to  he  an  education  in  them- 
Hi*lves;  these  acailemical  institutions,  now  largely  supplemented  and 
worthily  rivaled  by  the  high  schools  established  in  all  the  cities  and 
large  towns  of  our  State,  together  with  the  normal  school  more  re- 
cently established,  are  the  pride  and  almost  chief  honor  of  New 
llami>shire. 

Frances  Abbott,  in  the  (iranite  Monthly  for  August,  1H87,  refers  as 
folhiws  to  the  old-time  academies: 

The  academieA  have  bec(»me  a  dreaxn  of  the  past.  Scattered  all  through  the 
Nf  w  Kii^land  townn  you  will  find  old  brick  bnildinKR.  now  either  disnsed  or 
div(*rted  from  their  oriKitial  pnrpoee.  which  a  f^eneration  ago  were  nurserieH  of 
literary  cult  are.  They  were  (^entem  of  local  pride.  To  lie  an  academic  town  then 
wan  a  ^eater  distinction  than  now  to  lie  the  capital  of  the  State.  There  inncarcely 
a  man  or  woman  of  dii^tincticm  at  the  prenent  day  who  doe8  not  owe  the  better 
part  of  his  or  her  e<lnc*ation  to  the  academy  where  they  npent  the  happiest  days  of 
their  youth.  ♦  ♦  •  They  were  always  tuition  fM'ho<»l8.  The  fee  was  low,  for 
the  conditions  of  life  were  simple,  but  the  e<lucation  was  held  valnable  enough  to 
\t^  worth  a  pnct». 

Tht*  academies  have  dwindled  away  like  the  mountain  streams  when  the  forests 
ar«*  cut  down.  A  few  have  sunrive<l  and  have  been  s|)ecialized  into  expensive 
colleKeprei»aratory  S(*hools.  Boys  alone  are  the  students,  and  they,  instead  of 
being  r«*ceive<l  as  formerly  into  private  families  of  the  village,  and  surrounded  by 
tht*  humanising  influeni*es  of  a  home,  are  now  t*ongregated  together  into  dormi- 
tori«*s.    •    ♦    • 

What  causes  have  brought  about  these  chsnges?  The  most  important  are  the 
tenden<*y  of  the  population  toward  the  cities,  and  the  preference  for  machinery 
oviT  individual  lalior.  Thest*  have  killed  the  academy  and  produced  the  free 
griid«*il  Hchool  Hystem.  of  which  the  high  nrhool  ii«  the  bright  and  shining  head. 

EDUCATION   IN   HOPKINTON.* 

It  is  siiid  the  first  s<*h(M>ls  were  of  an  itinerant  charaeter,  the 
t4*2i(*lu*r  going   from    houm*   to   house    giving    and   bewaring    lessons. 

'The  following  Hketch.  which  we  hsTe  abbreviated,  was  preiiared  by  C.  C.  Lord 
and  published  in  the  Granite  Monthly.  April.  IHTS.  The  history  of  educattoo  in 
HopkiDton  does  not  differ  essentially  ttoin  that  of  many  other  towns  of  the  tttate. 
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Sch«H)l«  wen*  H4>iiH*tiiiH'H  kept  in  private  h>oalitii»s.  W«»  find  no  rpo- 
onl  of  such  m*1i(N)1h,  or  of  an  attcMnpt  to  establiHh  a  i>ermanenl  M*h<Mil 
till  17(>.5.  On  thi*  .5th of  Mar«*h  that  y«*ar  it  waMVot«Ml  t4ihav4*  aM*h(H>i 
two  months  'Mho  ensuing  y<*ar.**  At  the  regular  meeting  in  Man*h« 
1701*1,  it  waa  votinl  'Mo  havi*  two  m'hiMils  in  town.*'  On  Mar«*h  l:f. 
ITtiK,  it  waa  vot<Ml  t4)  huihl  two  f4(*h<Mil  'MioiisiMr* — one  near  Kmiium* 
Town.H4»n<rM  and  tho  other  lN»tween  Jonathan  llarriaV  and  M«is«»s 
(fonldV;  ewh  of  theni*  *Mions<»n'*  was  to  Im»  :t'J  hy  IS,  and  7^  f<*et  ixwt. 
Thin  art,  however,  was  not  fnHHhHl.  for  at  a  nuN'tin};  two  wim^Ich  lator 
it  wiis  voted  t4*  riH'onsider  it. 

li4M*auNe  of  ein*nnistanees  unaivoidahly  prevailtn;;  in  a  new  settlt*« 
nient,  there  wen*  prt>)iably  no  s4'Ihm>1s  on  the  s<'h<N>l  h»t.  The  |iopulH- 
tion  of  the  town  I)ee4>min^  rapidly  and  widely  distrihntiHl,  the  mdtN:*t 
loc*al  appropriation  o(Ten*<l  H<*are«»ly  an  advantage  to  any  one.  dm- 
fie<|uently  the  question  <»f  its  dis|M>sal  eanie  up  for  <*onsiderHtion.  It 
He<»niM  then*  was  at  first  a  proisisition  to  sell  it,  f<ir  we  find  the  re^tinl 
of  a  vote  imascHl  on  .Mareh  *2^  177s,  to  sidl  ''s(*h<M)l  ri^lits**  an<l  appn^ 
priate  the  intert^st  of  the  money  t4>  s4*Ihn)1  pur|M>s4*s;  alsi»,  on  MHn*h 
0,  17S«;.  it  waa  voKhI  to  s^dl  ''m^IkniI  ri;;hts**  and  appnipriate  the 
money  for  t<iwn  s4*h<iols.  It  would  apiN*ar,  however,  that  the  queatioti 
of  the  rijrht  of  the  town  to  allow  the  pi*o|N*rty  assi^n<Kl  to  s<*h<M»l  UHi*t« 
under  the  solemn  stipulation  of  the  t»ri:;iiial  K'*>(i>f  <<>  pass  out  of  its 
hands  lNM*ame  a  s4*rious  one.  Hut  men  have  often  Innmi  found  <H|Ual 
t4>  Isith  horns  of  a  dih*iiima,  and  in  this  east*  a  <*ompr«miiHe  whn 
reaeh«Ml  hy  formally  nM*«>nsiderin^  tin*  als>ve  aets  and  dis|MMin)^  of 
the  land  hy  leaisi*.  Thus,  on  .Man*h  '2^K  17S(;,  it  was  vote^l  to  least* 
the  "'rif^ht  **  for  a  t4*rm  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years.  The 
lf*SM*4*  was  to  ^ive  lM»nd«Ml  MH'urity  and  pay  iiitex«*st  annually  *Mill 
the  prineifial  was  fiaid."  The  inten*st  of  the  prinei|Hil  waa  to  In* 
appn»priat4Nl  for  s4*lifM>lin^  till  the  end  of  tiuM*. 

From  the  |HM*uliar  dirtion  of  the  to\in  elerk  ofYieiatin^  at  thia  |m*- 
riflsl,  it  \s  plain  enough  th«*  riti/eiis  of  tin*  toMu  eonsidensl  the  s4«h«M»l 
pn»|N*rt\  \irtually  S4»ld;  \et  h\  tin*  art  of  <'oii.s4*iit  to  the  «liH|Kiaiil 
itM*lf,  it  i>evidi*iir  that  in  the  y«*ar  'J7<t  tin*  sul»je<*t  of  a  rediH|Mis«l 
eaii  In*  pr«»|N*rly  t*ni«*rtj«iii<il. 

iMirin^  the  ^ra«lual  pn»:;n*N>of  rivili/«M|  MM*irty  in  the  t«»wn,M*h«MdN 
>%en*  l4N*jit«*d  to  Hint  lh«*  uiiiiIh  of  th«*  Ki*<*^iii)i^  '*»d  spreading;  |M>pula- 
tion.  S<»iiit*  tim«*  |i«ivm^I,  lio\%i*\i*r.  lN*for<*  ^|MM*tal  lepil  attention  whh 
Ifiven  to  m'ImmiI  distriet.s.  On  Marrh  1.  17sl.  it  \ias  vottnl  t4i  *Mlivide 
th«*  toun  into  ri^lit  |mrt<%  fi»r  M*h(M»lin^.** 

t)n  .Man*h  -o.  17'.«*«,  il  wa**  \o!«m|  'Mo  hiy  out  m'IhmiI.h  a4*<*4»nlinK  t«» 
s4*holan«  lH»tui'4»ii  .{  an<l  Jl  years  of  a^f."  This  is  sulistani tally  tli«* 
arranceiurnr  olitainiiii;  at  pn*s«*nl,  l»\  Mhieh  jilso  wt*  have  inerenaeil 
our  s4*Ihm»|  distriets  to  th<*  numls^r  of  t\i«*iitv-on«'. 

On  .Man*h  i.  1^4»1.  it  \%as  \i»t«H|  to  liaxe  prud«*ntial  et»mniitt4Mw  iti 
m*li<Mil  distriets.     Schools  at  this  |M*ri<Ml  wi*n*  alM>  su|H*rviMe<i  hy  aurot* 
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competent  |>ersoii  or  pt^rHons,  as  tlie  iiiiniHter  or  other  learned  citizenH, 
singly  or  aKS(H*iate<l.  In  the  year  1S27,  the  State  lejj^iHlature  made  a 
law  requiriiifi^  a  suiN'rintendin^  sehool  eommittee  in  every  town.  This 
act  is  saitl  to  have  emlxMlitHl  all  the  valuable  {>ointsimpli(Kl  in  the  piv- 
vious  State  laws  or  eustoms,  ami  it  nMiuinMl  not  less  than  thn^e  nor 
more  than  five  eommitteemen  in  eaeh  (*ase. 

The  tirst  country  selnMilhouse  in  llopkinton  was,  li^enerieally  s{K*ak- 
in;;,  a  framed  huihlin^;,  but  of  very  humble  ap|K^anince.  It  was  fre- 
(|U<'ntly  un|minted  an<l  the  unprotected  elaplNianlR  socm  n'veahnl  the 
influence  of  the  elements.  Inside,  the  walls  wen*  ch)se<l  with  plain 
wains<*otinjr,  which  rapidly  ^n»w  din^y  with  time.  The  seats  wore 
arran^4Ml  on  an  inclined  plane,  while  the  priKMimbent  {)ortions  were 
s<'t  with  hinges,  enabling  them  t4>  be  let  up  with  a  clatter  and  down 
a[;ain  with  a  ban^.  The  tea(*her's  desk  was  n(»t  only  staticmary,  but 
sonu'timesa  (*omplet<'  inclosure,  in  whiiii  the  instructor <H)uld  enscM)noe 
himself  and  In*  approachcMl  tmly  in  one  din^ction,  as  in  an  ancient 
chuivh  pulpit.  The  hup'  fin*  pi  ace  was  an  imiM)rtant  item  in  the  sum 
of  outfits,  es|H»cially  in  winter,  when  it  devounxl  larjre  (luantities  of 
fuel,  the  <lyin^  emlN'rs  of  which  sometimes  favonnl  the  n)astin^  of  a 
)H>tato  by  some  hungry  scholar  during  n<Mm  time.  In  summer,  the 
otherwise  empty  volume  of  space  was  frequently  fllle<I  with  ji:reen 
boughs,  ^ivin^  the  place  a  more  tasteful  and  invitini^  as{KH*t. 

As  n«»w,  in  former  times  the  s<*luK»l-teacher  in  a  gi*eat  measun'  n»p- 
resente<l  the  popular  idea  of  .s<H*ial  cultun^  Dipiity  ami  h^aniin;; 
uere  <'(>nsi<lered  ins<'parable  |KM*sonal  ({ualities;  in  the  teacher  they 
l«ir;;ely  culminated  in  an  excess  of  firmness  an<l  sternness.  S<*holar8 
uere  e\|N*cted  tu  hear  an<l  rea<L  and  hearing;  and  n^adiuf?,  olN^y  and 
ItNirn.  The  nwl  was  b\  no  means  withhehl  in  the  enfon*<»ment  of  this 
idea.  So  Imivs  and  ^rirls  were  taught  to  ivad^  s|h»11,  write,  <*ipher,  and 
p<*rchance  gained  a  smattering  of  grammar  and  p'o^^raphy. 

With  su<'h  an  imp<M*s<»nated  i<leal  at  tlu^headof  tluM-ommcm  m*hool, 
it  is  little  woiid(*r  that  relM^llion  oft4*n  festennl  then*, .and  thato|N*n 
ruptun*  .sometimes  de|M>.sed  the  aut(N*rat  <»f  the  birch  and  ruler.  In 
illu.stration  of  the  |H>sition  of  a  s<*hiM>lmaster  in  New  Hampshire  in 
the  earliest  timt*.s,  we  pres4*nt  a  list  of  the  <luti(»s  of  such  a  |)erson,  aa 
pres<»rilHMl  by  the  regulations  < if  the  tciwii  of  Portsmouth  in  the  year 
1«;»*»K  a?*  ftilloMs:  *'To  a<*t  as  court  mes,s<»njfer,  to  .serve  summons's,  to 
leail  the  choir  on  Siinday.s,  to  rin^  the  \h*\\  for  public  worship,  to  di^ 
ilif^^raves,  totake(*har};<'of  the  s<*h«M)l.  and  to  |M*rf<irm  oiher(H*casi<maI 
ntie>. 

The  im|M»rtan(*4*  of  hi^rh  s4*h(Mils  was  <*arly  n'<Mi^nized.  yet  none  of 
I  his  <*haractei  were  ever  supiMirte^l  at  the  public  charp*.  In  17«1!», 
u  hell  the  State  laws  requinnl  the  .S4*veral  towns  <*ontainin^  a  i*ertain 
iiiavimuin  (»f'  |H>pulalion  tosup|M>rt  such  s<'1i<mi1.s.  Hopkinton  voti^Ithat 
"if  the  town  was  (Mimplain<Ml  of  for  not  kei^pin;;  a  ;;rammar  scIkmiI 
fill*  town  would  i>ay  th<*  cluirp*/*     The  most   m«*morable  hi^h  s4*lHMd 
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not  an  inec>r]M)rat<Ml  institution  ever  exiHtin^  in  town  whh  that  taught 
by  Mr.  John  <).  Hallani. 

The  (*ourHe  of  Mtudy  purHue<l  at  Maater  Hallard's  M*hool  waa  mostly 
conf'uKHl  U}  Kn^lish  hninehes.  InHtruction  wan  thonmgh.  Pro|)er 
attention  was  paiil  to  Heading  and  8i)elling,  aa  al84>  to  defining.  The 
H|M*llinK  tMK>k  and  dietionary  wen»  8tudie<l  by  ever}'  pupil.  Maiiter 
lUillanl  liimMdf  was  very  apt  in  definin^r  Knglish  wonla;  few  wonln 
in  HMvi^ni/jMl  us<»  had  esca|HMi  his  knowle<lge.  Foralwut  thirty  yearn 
he  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  m*h(M>l,  )>ut  reeeivcnl  aome  aaaiatanoe  in 
the  work  of  t#»aehin>;  during  later  w»rvi<M»,  {lartieularly  by  hiH  Hon« 
afterwanls  th«»  liev.  Kdwanl  liallard. 

The  aneient  iM>urt<hous<»  and  lej^shitive  hall  was  often  used  for  the 
a4M*oinnMMlatif>n  of  s4'l(M>t  M4*h<N)l8.  S4*h<H)lH  wen*  held  in  the  court 
nM>in,  tin*  H4*nate  <'hani)M«r,  and  in  one  or  lM>th  <»f  the  jur}'  rooma. 
Hon.  .Y(»hn  Harris  at  one  time  kept  a  rea<iing  sehcxd  in  the  court 
room.  Pupils  wen*  admitt<Ml  by  eanls.  Mr.  Harris  took  great  pride 
in  ;;(mmI  reading,  in  whieh  he  was  n*put4Hl  to  In*  an  a<lept.  During 
his  s4*hiM>|  a  prizi'  was  offenHl  for  the  lH»st  n»ndering  of  the  Scriptural 
passji^e,  ••  What  went  ye  out  into  thi»  wilderness  for  to  sen*,**  etc. 

Anion;;  many  t4*\l-lMMiks  usimI  <hiring  the  earlier  times  in  both  the 
common  ami  hi^h  s4*h(M»ls  alike  then*  were,  in  <*oininon  Kngliah 
bram*lit*.H,  the  American  Pn*<M*pt4»r,  the  Columbian  <>rat4>r,  and  S(*ott*a 
I<,«»ssons.  n»aders;  Welister's  S|K.*ller;  Perry's  and  Walker's  diction- 
aries; A<lams*s  and  ]*ik<**s  arithmeti(*s;  .Murray's  (Grammar  (Abridg- 
ment and  SMpiel);  Young  Ladi(*s'  Accidents,  als4»  grammatii*Ml ; 
I*o|H*'s  Kssiiy  on  Man,  for  analysis  and  imrsing:  Morse's  and  Wor- 
<*4*st«*rV  ;;tM>gniphies,  etc.  In  higher  Knglish,  lUake'a  Philoflophy« 
FVrguson's  A*<itn>nom\.  Sumner's  liiitany.  etc.  In  claasi(*a,  IJber 
Primus,  fontaining  the  first  ehapters  of  the  liiKik  of  (ieneaia  for 
tninslati<in  fn»m  Ijitin  into  Knglish;  Sd<*4*ta  Pn»fania,  and  Virgil, 
and  iH*rhaps  others. 

F.ir  illuHtraiioii  in  gtMigniphy  then*  wen*  glotN*s  and  atlaaea,  but 
th4*rt*  W4*n*  nn  furth«*r  m«*aii>«  of  illustnitiun  exeept  a  slate,  |)enciU  ami 
ruli»r.  'I'hf  reading  IxMiks  wfn»  (*lassi<*al  and  choice  in  their  aelec- 
tioiis.  (HMi^raphy  was  S4im«*times  taught  as  n*ading  lessona.  Moat 
of  th«'  Kii;;liHh  te\t-lMM»ks  had  nuiny  go4Ni  featun*s,  but  inferior  in 
nummuis  ri's|MM'ts  to  *m»iii«>  of  nM*«*nt  time?«.  A  curious  feature  waa 
somt*timfH  iiitnMlu«*«*d  into  arilhnH*ti<*9«.  in  the  form  of  riddlea  or 
uni<|U«*l>  Htat«Hl  ipifstions. 

ll«>CKlNTo\    .\(  AI»EMY. 

'l*hi»«  iiiHiitution.  wliirli  attaini^i  to  u  widely  extend<Hi  and  honor- 
able ••••l«*brity,  u;4H  prin<*i|ij4lly  found**^!  by  |)r.  Kl^'uewr  l^^med,  a 
nati\«*  (»f  M«'dfonl.  Ma.ns..  a  trniduat^*  of  th«*  acatleniical  de|Mirtment 
of  Harxjini  (  oll<»;:i*  and  of  th«*  mt*<ii(*al  di*|iartment  of  Dartmouth* 
wh<»  rami*  to  this  toun  in  17!*.'(  or  17'*l  fnmi  I««*oiiiinster,  Maaa.,  where 
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he  had  been  teaching  school  about  a  yt^ar.  Through  his  dominant 
exertions  a  preliminary  meeting  waH  held  on  September  11, 1826.  On 
the  24th  of  February,  1827,  the  movement  had  attained  such  propor- 
tions as  to  warrant  the  selection  of  a  eommitte<^  to  refKirt  a  plan  of 
organization,  and  on  the  2M  of  March  it  was  determine<l  to  dt  up  the 
courthoust*  with  the  consent  of  the  selectmen. 

School  iM'gan  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  under  an  arrangement 
admitting  of  four  terms  of  twelve  weeks' each  iR»r  year.  The  hours 
of  study  for  the  first  term,  opening  the  first  We<lnes<lay  in  May,  were 
prescrilMMl  t4>  1n»  fnnn  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m. ;  other 
terms  wen*  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees.  Ther<»  were  to  be 
rtniews  once  a  week. 

The  act  of  inc*or{K>ration  was  approved  June  2f)  of  the  same  year. 
In  due  time  impn>vements  were  made  in  the  up|H^r  story  of  the  <?ourt- 
house.  This  building  ha<l  practically  ceased  to  Im»  the  pro|)erty  of 
either  Hillsboro  or  Merrimack  counties,  especially  as  the  courts  of  the 
Iatt4»r  had  Ihmmi  establishe<l  in  I'onconl  frtnn  the  incorporation  of  1823. 
The  ctKirt  rtM)m  and  senate  chaml>er  were  rem<Mleled.  Entninc<*  was 
effected  at  either  end  by  a  hall  and  stjiirway.  In  the  former  apart- 
ment a  ])latform  and  teacher^s  <lesk  wen*  lo<*at<Ml  on  the  cast;  in  the 
latter,  on  the  north:  op|M>site  either  wen^  plain  wcNMlen  m^ats  and 
desks  arningcMl  in  n>ws  in  the  usual  manner.  Between  these  two 
nnmis  were  two  smaller  a|Hirtments,  devotiMl  to  recitati<ms,  1k»II  uses, 
<1  rawing  garments,  and  lal>oratory.  A  l»ell  was  pivsentinl  t^o  the  insti- 
tutitm  by  Is^uic  Chandler,  a  former  and  later  citizi^n  <»f  llopkinton, 
then  of  Boston. 

Th«»  first  pHMvptor  <»f  llopkint4>n  Academy  was  (itMirgi*  l*e<»k,  who 
nMnainiMl  but  a  short  time.  The  catalogue  for  the  fall  term  of  1827 
gives  the  following  Ixmni  of  instruction:  Jeremiah  Uussell,  A.  B., 
pnM»eptor:  Mr.  Jeremiah  Crates,  assistant  pnH»eptor:  Mr.  Luther 
Cniss,  hM»tun»r  on  chemistry.  The  whole  numl>er  of  gentlemen  was 
47:  ladies,  2('»:  total.  7.*{.  This  catalogue  (*ontained  only  the  list  of 
oflieers,  instructors,  and  students,  and  the  nn^apitulation  of  the  lat- 
ter.    It  was  printe^l  on  plain  ]m|K»r,  with  a  coars«»,  brown  cover. 

The  next  year  the  s(*hool  was  divide<i  into  s|MH;ial  male  and  female 
<leparlments.  llopkinton  Acailemy  a<ivan<*e<l  rapidly  in  su(*cess  and 
lH>pularity.  In  I8;)4)  there  were  IVi  students:  in  ls:U,  159;  in  1835, 
1«'»2.  Among  the  earlier  preceptors  were  Kmx'h  Colby,  Kno<*h  L. 
Childs,  and  M<MMiy  Currier,  with  a  large  list  of  assistants. 

AImiuI  the  year  1843  the  academy  ex|>erien(*<Hi  a  heavy  reverse,  by 
which  its  available  funda  wen*  re<iuced  from  $2,5<N»  <lown  to  $500. 
The  ein*umstan<*«*  was  inducHNl  by  the  business  failun*  of  Nathaniel 
Curtis,  a  men*hant  in  llopkinton  Village,  in  whose  hands  wen*  con- 
siderable sums  of  the  institution^  means.  For  S4»veral  years  the 
sch<N>l  fluctuate<i  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  c(ms(M|Uenc*e  of  this 
calamity.     The  institution  received  an  imi)ortant  impulse  in  1851, 
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wIhmi  a  iu»H-  rhartor  was  approvcnl  on  tho  4th  of  July.  By  the  new 
HrranK<*nH*iit  th<*  sinii  of  $1^  (*ontnhiit<Ml  hy  an  intlividtial  made  him 
a  triist^M*.  Th<*  Ixianl  of  trustei's  was  inrrc^aiMML  inipnivenienta  matle, 
and  pr(»s|N*rity  followcnl.  At  this  |M*ri<Hl  tin*  int^'rnal  arrangcmentH 
W4*n*  niach*  nior<»  attractive  and  advanta^t'ous  l>y  now  desks  and  aeafiC' 
of  niiMlorn  styh*  and  su|M*ri<>r  a(*(*onini<Miation.  The  timo-hononMl 
instituti(»n  d«M*liniMl  a^^ain,  however,  fnnn  the  same  eaum^s  that  have* 
ruine<l  many  enterprisers  of  its  kin<l  all  ov«*rthe  country.  (*han|C«*H  in 
IMipulation  and  the  incn'iiS4*  of  hN'al  liijrh  s(*h<N)ls  in  lari^t^r  pla(*f»H 
have  wrought  rcfsults  against  which  none  hut  well-founde<l  or  denoni- 
inati<inally  supiM>rt<Ml  institutions  (*an  contend.  Uist  <if  all  and  nmi 
to  r<*lat4*,  llopkint4>n  Academy,  as  a  material  structure,  went  upon 
the  winpi  of  flame  on  the  mornin^r  <»f  Man*h  :.Mi,  1S73.  Many  h  pre- 
cious memory  was  quicken<Hl  and  nuiny  a  deep  n*^n*t  was  experi- 
en4*<Ml  when  it  |H*rishcd.  As  an  institution  it  nominally  exiatii,  hut 
its  <lin*ct  influence  is  ^one.^ 

The  instruction  ^iven  at  llopkinton  Academy  was  thorough  and 
enicieiit,  <*imtirmin^  the  pur|>os<*s  of  the  institution  as  detine<i  in  the 
catalogue  of  ls:(*i:  ''It  is  desi^ntni,  in  the  course  of  studies  purHued 
anti  in  the  instruction  driven,  t«>  develop  and  strengthen  the  faculti<*ii 
of  th<*  mind,  as  well  as  to  store  it  with  UM*ful  knf>wUM|};e.  Kflffirts 
are  made  to  lead  the  mind  t4)  think  and  reason  u|ion  the  su)>je<*tM 
pn*s4*nt4M|.'*  The  influence  of  this  culture  has  Innmi  and  is  now 
ackn(»wleti^«K|  far  and  wide. 

(  oN'T(NM*«M»K    A<*AI»K1CV. 

Previous  to  th<*  e.stahlishnu*nt  (»f  this  institution  fnMpient  tempo- 
rary hi^h  s4*h<M»ls  had  Inmmi  sustain<Ml  in  (*oiit4MM*<M»kville.  AnuuiK 
I  host*  lejiehiii;;  llieiii  wen*  e\-<»ovenior  Walter  llarriman.  Prof.  Dyer 
II.  SaulM»rn.  t  apt.  Orville  Smith.  A  deiMdinl  effort  for  an  iM'iideniy 
wiiH  iiiadi*  ill  l^*».^.  t)ii  the  l.'ith  of  n«M'emlN*r  of  that  year  a  prtdimi- 
nar\  iiie«*iin;;  \%as  held  and  a  voluntary  su)»s4*ription  list  miMMl 
amonniin*^  to  A1.4.%o.  .Vfter  <*onsideration  it  was  vottni  Xu  a)iiimlt»n 
thi.H  liHi.  oil  tli«*  aH**uniiiee  of  |NMMiiiiary  aid  in  ca.H4*  the  pro|)OM*il  innti- 
I  lit  loll  raiiie  under  the  eofilrol  of  the  New,  or  SwiHleiilMti^nan,  C*hiin*h. 
I'oiilritMiiioiiH  eiiiii«>  ill  rapidly,  iiiKl  mmiii  amoiint^Hl  to  A:ijHii»or  mon*. 
Theri*  are  now  '>7  nhan*^  in  this  iiiNtitutioii.  They  are  rattnl  at  $lo 
eaeh.  Oil  tht*  l^ih  of  .laiiiiary.  Is.v.,  a  htiildin^  c*«»mmittee  wan 
ap|Miiiil«*i|  aii«l  a  «*«iiiiiiiitt4*«*  eho^'ii  to  draft  a  oMiMitution.  <>n  tht* 
l.'Uli  of  Man*li  11  uan  \ot«Ni  |4»  s4*eiire  a  ehart«*r.  Iliiildin^  o|ienitioiiii 
iN'Uaii  till*  v;iin*'  Hpriii^ 

I'll**  ehiirter  Uiis  approve<l  July  II.  The  MMMirinir  of  the  ai*t  of 
ine«ir|M>rathin  wa^  ati4*iid«Mi  nith  houh*  difli<*ulty.  The  stihje<*t  of  a 
ehartfT  eaiiit*  up  tir>t  lM*fon*  the  New  llam|»shin*  letrislative  commit- 
tee <iii  iii4-«»r|H»nitioii*«.  which  ImhIv,  not  «-«»mpn*ht*ndinK  the  aifniitl- 
can«-«*  <»f  the  term  "  Neu  ('hiiri*h.**  wan  ili.sfMiMHi  to  tn«Ht  the  matter 
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with  Hiiprenie  indiflFerenoe,  but  lat^r  it  yieldcMl,  and  the  charter  became 
a  fart.  Alth<ui^h  .the  work  of  building  waH  not  (-oniplete<l,  yet  upon 
the  act  of  le^al  in<*orporation  a  meeting]:  was  held  in  '^\ca<lemy  Hall/* 
anionic  the  lumber  and  Hhavinpi,  and  an  orpinization  effected. 

The  firHt  term  of  C'ont<NNHM)k  Aca<lemy  iN'f^n  in  the  autumn  of  tlie 
same  year  with  al)out  80  pupilH.  Ambnwe  Wayland  Clark,  of 
Dartmouth  Colle^re,  was  princi|>al. 


r    t 


PKMHKOKR   ACADKMV. 

From  the  first  New  England  has  lK»en  not<Ml  for  her  reganl  for  the 
intellei*tual  welfare  of  her  i>eople.  Not  to  l>e  l)ehin<l  iithers,  the  peox>le 
of  New  Hanii)Mhire  <*arly  maile  pnivision  for  the  mental  and  monil 
instruction  of  their  children.  In  1047  the  first  law  establish in|]:  town 
Hcho4»ls  was  enacteil.  In  ir»9;3  an  act  was  imsscMl  nMpiiring  the  different 
towns  to  niis<»  money,  by  as.Hessment  on  the  inhabitants,  for  building 
and  reimiriufj:  schcMdhousesand  for  pn>viding  a  s<*hool master.  In  171i* 
every  town  of  />(»  householders  or  upwanl  was  nM[uire<i  to  provide  a 
s(*liiM)l master  to  leach  children  to  read  and  write,  and  every  town  of 
1<N)  hous<*holders  to  have  a  grammar  sc*h(Md  kept  by  '^somo  disc^reet 
{H'rson  of  gfHMl  c<mversation,  well  instru<'ttMl  in  the  tcmgues." 

In  IS<>.5 1  he <listrict  system  was  establishwi.  In  1S()7  the  assessment 
for  s<*h<M»l  puriM>ses  was  increase<l  and  the  law  requiring  grammar 
s<*h(M>ls  to  t4»arh  l^itin  and  Greek  was  n»]M»aled.  From  that  time  laws 
liav«»,  with  great  fn^juency,  Imh^u  passcHl  n>gulating  educational  mat- 
ivis.  TIh»  art  re|N'aling  the  hiw  requiring  towns  to  have  instruction 
given  in  Latin  and  <fnH*k  was  prolmbly  owing  to  thr  fa<*t  that  pn'vious 
to  this  time  nine  a<*ad<Mnic8  hail  Inhmi  incoriM)rat(Ml.  Whatever  may 
luive  lN»en  th«*  iii(1uerHiM»iN»rative  in  the  alM)litionof  su(*h  instruction, 
it  is  «»vident  tliat  the  classof  work  attem]>t(M|  by  the  granunar  s(*hools 
was  now  l«»ft  to  tlie  academies.  It  ap|H»ars,  then,  tliat  very  early  was 
f«*lt  tho  n«M*d  of  a  <*lassical  (Mlucation,  and  so  tlie  same  spirit  which  had 
(»ri;:inat4M|  th<*  pn*vions  eim(*tnuMits  IimI  to  the  founding  of  institutions 
it(  higher  grade.  In  aeiMinlance  vith  the  law  n^fernnl  to  alM>ve,  there 
was  in  this  town  a  gramnuir  s<*h<N)l,  the  hous4»  IxMUg  lo(*at<Ml  on  land 
iN'twecii  the  dwellint;  Iioum'  of  Mr.  William  Fife  and  the  Ferry  road, 
s4M*alhMl.  there  lN*ing  but  one  house  to act^ommt slate  the  [M'opleof  Sun- 
e«M»k  and  P<*mbroke  str«M»t.  Thus  early  in  the  history  of  Pembroke 
was  evineiMl  a  desire  Ut  give  to  its  youth  a  higher  <Hlucation.  It  was 
alMiiit  this  time  ( isnT)  that  there  came  io  Pembroke  thn*e  men  who 
no  doubt  had  the  shaping  of  the  academy — Dr.  A1n*I  lilanchanl,  Kev. 
Abraham  Hurnham,  and  ]t«iswell  Stevens,  es<i. 

Dr.  HIanehard  was  lH>rn  in  Wilton  Octols^r  lt^  17S2.  At  the  age 
of  17  he  was  clerk  in  a  store  in  ConcMinl,  where  he  nMnain<M|  two  or 
thn»e  years.  He  afterwards  stucliiHi  miHli<*ine  in  Omconl.  In  Octo- 
lM»r.  lSo5,  hecommene<Hl  practicing  at  Pittsfield.     Here  he  showed  an 

'  Taken  mcwtly  from  the  (iranite  Monthly  <»f  November  ami  Dectfmlier.  IHSS. 
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interent  in  (Hlucatioii,  and  roncMMvtHl  the  idea  of  establishing  an  acad* 
emy.  He  ina<ie  eertain  pn>|M»Hals  to  the  town,  l)!it  they  were  rejeeie«l. 
In  IHitH  he  removed  to  Penihn)ke. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bumham  was  Ixirn  in  Dunbarton  November  18, 1775,  gnid- 
uatcMl  with  honor  at  Dartmouth  (*olle^e  in  the  elass  of  18(4,  and  wan 
onlaimnl  ]Mist4)rof  the  Con^n^piticmal  Thureh  in  Pembroke  in  1808. 

Bos  well  Stevens,  esij.,  was)M>rn  in  IN)mfret,('onn.,  in  178i\}a*aduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  tlie  same  (*lass  with  Rev.  Mr.  Ihirnham,  and  eMtab- 
lish^Ml  hims4»1f  in  tlie  pra<*tiee  of  law  in  Pembroke  in  18()7. 

Fortunate,  indetnl,  was  it  for  INMubroke  that  thnM»sueh  meuastheMe 
Hhould  iNMHMue  i<l(*ntifi(Ml  with  its  iiiten\sts.  Dr.  Hlauehani  did  not 
poss4*ss  a  vip)rotis  const  it  ut  ion.  His  health  l)efi:an  to  fail  him  about 
the  y<*ar  1817,  and  his  death  <MM*urr(Ml  Mar(*h  15,  1818.  It  appears 
that  during  his  last  illness  he  had  eonversati(m  with  Mr.  Bumhani 
aliout  the  disiM»sition  <»f  his  proiH*rty,  and  that  it  was  at  Mr.  Bum- 
hanrs  su;;gestion  that  in  his  will,  whieh  was  <lat4Ml  January  15, 1818, 
Dr.  BlanehartI,  after  nmking  )N*quests  to  his  friends  (he  waa  unniar- 
ritMl),  left  the  n»si<lue  of  his  proiH^rty  to  found  a  *'publie  H<*h(Md  ur 
aeaidemv  in  Pembroke." 

Th«*  M'hool  was  ini'oriHjrat^Hl  June  .V),  IHIS,  aa  Pembnike  Aeademy, 
although  it  has  for  many  yeairs  Imn*ii  eathnl  BlanehanI  Aeademy.  Th«* 
first  iMNinl  of  trust4M»s,  ap|Niint4Ml  t>y  Dr.  BlanehartI,  nnisistiMl  of  Rev. 
Abraham  Burnham,  lioswell  Stevens,  es<|.,  Daniel  Knox,  eH<|.,  John 
H.  .Merrill,  Timothy  Barnanl,  D<*aeon  .Mom's  Hastdtine,  Williaoi 
Haseltine,  (apt.  Ja4*<d>  Klliot,  an<i  Rev.  Jonathan  i'lirtia. 

In  his  will  Dr.  BlanehanI  expn^ssetl  the  desin*  that  the  i>eople  of 
the  town  niis4*  funds  ad<M{uate  for  the  enH*tion  of  a  suitable  wrhool 
builfiing.  On  the  fast  day  su)»s4N{uent  t4>  Dr.  BlanehanPs  d(H.*eaiie 
R4*v.  .Mr.  Burnham  pn^aeh<Hl  a  sermon  fnun  the  text  '' liehold  I 
have  S4*t  )N»forc»  you  an  o|M*n  d(N)r,  and  no  man  ean  shut  it,**  and  m 
aulisi-ription  at  that  time  wa^  taken  amounting  to  #s<n». 

Th<*  foundation  was  laid  <hiring  the  nittnth  of  Oetidier,  1818,  and 
the  building  was  fl«Nli(*at4Hl  .May  -.*>.  ispJ,  Rev.  Jonathan  i*urtia,  of 
K|MMnn.  pn»aehing  the  dcnlieatory  s4*rmon.  This  building  wan  changiHl 
to  its  prfs«*nt  external  form  in  l^il.  Sin(*e  then  the  interior  haa  been 
n*m(Ml«*l(Hl,  and  fmm  time  to  time  it  Ims  Innmi  n^imiriHi,  and  at 
pres«*iit  writing  is  in  fair  <*<»ndition. 

The  s4>h(M»l  was  «i|N*n«Ml  May  *Jt'».  1^P.^  under  the  instruetion  of  Mr. 
Am(»s  \V.  Burnham,  aft4*rwanl>  pa.Mnr  <»f  the  Congregational  Chureh 
at  Rind:;e.  and  .Miivs  Fran<M*s  N«*u<*lL  with  an  atlendan<*(*  of  48  stu- 
dent.**.  In  this  ua>  wa^  inntituti^il  a  MdHMil  i«hii*h.  with  vane<l  sue- 
(*4*ss,  ha.H  n«*vi*r  failtMl  ti>  ii|N*n  itn  d4M»n«  n^^tdarly  to  wel(*<ime  thoiN^ 
wh«»  hav«*  S4iu^ht  instruct  inn.  it.n  stated  4>bj«M*t  is  **  for  the  purpose 
of  impmvin::  tin*  ri*«in;;  ^t*ii«*ration  in  M*i«MM*«*.  monility.  and  religion; 
als4>  for  th«'  tHliiratioii  of  \outh  in  iIh*  Kiiirli^h.  Ijitin.  and  <treek  Ian- 
glU^;eH,  writing,  arithmetie,  and   other  bninfhfs  of  lit4*rature  com- 
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nionly  taught  in  the  public  8c*ho<>l8.'*  The  aim  ot  the  tmstees  and 
teachers  has  beiMi  to  carry  out  the  objei't  of  the  founder.  It  ought 
to  be  Haid  that  Rev.  Dr.  liurnham  ever  looked  upon  the  institution 
as  his  <*hild.  He  was  president  of  the  t)oanl  of  trustees  fnmi  the 
estalilishment  of  the  schiN)l  until  his  death,  in  1852. 

We  j^ive  1m*Iow  the  names  of  the  ])rinciimls,  with  tlie  years  of  their 
service: 

Kev.  Amos  W.  Hiirnham,  I).  !>./  18r.»;  Rev.  Thomas  Jameson,* 
1S11»;  Hon.  John  Voss,'  1S:?(»;  Uev.  E.  I).  Kldridge,U8:il ;  Hon.  Jom»ph 
Dow,  A.  M.,  lS;j:^,  Isaac  Kinsman,  A.  M.,*  1H:)7;  Charles  (t.  Hurn- 
ham,  A.  M.,'  IH4();  Jonathan  Tenney,  Ph.  D.,'  1844;  Nathaniel  Hills, 
A.  M.J  184J»;  Rev.  Silas  M.  Blanchanl,  1851;  John  W.  Ray,  A.  M., 
1852;  Rev.  John  D.  Emerson.  185;j;  Rev.  Henry  L.  Holtwo<Ml,  1855; 
William  K.  Rowell,  A.  M.,»  1857;  Rev.  Silvanus  Haywanl,  1858; 
Charles  H.  Stanley,'  185JI;  Charles  ii,  Hurnham,  A.  M.,»  1860;  Rev. 
S.  L.  Blake,  I).  D.,  1801;  James  H.  Mills,  18r,2;  Isaac  Walker,  A.M., 
1803;  L.  R.  lAi'avitt,  1808;  L.  P.  B1o<kK  1801»;  William  H.  Hubbard,' 
1870;  William  M.  Sawin,  1871;  Martin  W.  Iloyt,  A.  B.,  1872;  Isaac 
Walker,  A.  M.,  1873-18ia,  and  still  in  office. 

It  has  a  long  list  of  gentlemen  and  la<ly  assistants,  of  whom  we  will 
mention  the  late  Rev.  E.  B.  Foster,  1).  D..  and  Hon.  Amos  Tuck;  also 
Il«m.  J.  W.  Patters<m,  of  Hanover;  Hon.  I-.  D.  Stevens,  of  ('oncord; 
Hon.  John  Swett,  of  San  Franei.s<*o,  (*al.,  and  Hem.  John  B.  SanlM>rn, 
ot  St.  Paul,  .Minn. 

t)f  thosi*  who  W4»re  oiiee  sriiolars,  N<iah  Martin,  Benjamin  K.  I*res- 
cott,  Nat.  Head,  Charles  H.  Bell,  and  MinmIv  Currier  have  lN*en  gov- 
ernors of  New  Hampshire;  B.  K.  Butler,  governor  of  Massachusetts; 
Simon  Brown,  lieutenant-governor  of  .Mas.sachuM»tts;  Enoch  W.  East- 
nmn,  lieutenant-governorof  Iowa;  Benning  W.  Jenness,  Mow«s  Norris, 
Byron  .M.  Cutcheon,  MemlM*rs  of  Congn»ss. 

W<*  (*ould  mention,  wen^  it  wis^*,  a  large  num)N»r  wlio  have  I)e4»n 
Stat«»  s4»nators  and  n»pn»s«»ntatives,  judges,  physieians,  clergymen, 
and  teachers;  in  fart,  its  alumni  has  gra<*«Nl  all  the  walks  of  life. 

The  fun<l  left  by  Dr.  Blanrhanl  at  the  pn*s<*nt  time  amounts  to 
*-\;j<K».     This  lia.H  lNM*n  inen^asinl  as  follows: 

In  l>rJ»i  lion.  Bosw<»ll  Stev«»ns.  of  INMiibrt>ke,  left  a  lega<*vof  *1,0IK). 
In  l^»•.'>  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Wilkins,  of  Sun(*(M)k,  widow  «»f  the  late  J.  H. 
Wilkin.s,  e.s4j.,  a  former  treasunT«»f  the  ImnihI  of  trusti^^^s,  made  a 
donation  of  ^1,<nn».  In  isfii;  Mr.  John  C.  Knox,  of  Pembroke,  a  former 
trust<M»,  made  the  aea<lt»my  re.niduary  letrati*!*;  there  was  re<»eivwl 
<»-..'>44.  In  1874  .Mrs.  Bt^tsey  Whitehous4».  of  Pembroke,  made  a  <lona* 
tion  of  ♦IjNMi,  ami  in  1877  left,  by  will.  ♦i»,inn».  In  1S84»  Samuel  P. 
Lan^maid,  ••s<|.,  of  Snnervilh*,  Ma.ss.,  a  native  of  Chieh»»sler,  left, 
bv  will,  *.'»,«« HI.  Ill  lss.">  Hon.  .Vsa  F%»wler,  of  Con(*onl.  a  native  of 
lVmbn>ke,  left,  by  will,  ♦l,i«ni.     hi  lss7  .Miss  Sarah  P.  Knox,  of  Peni- 
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broke,  H  foriiHT  Htu<leiit,  a^rriH^Hhly  to  wishcH  expresseil  by  her  HUiter, 
the  Iat4*  KlizailM*th  A.  Kii<»x,  who  uIm)  atteiuletl  Hchool  at  tho  academy, 
made  a  ihiiiation  of  ^4jnn),  to  lie  known  an  the  *^KlizalM«th  A.  Knox 
finnl."  There  was  also  n»ei»ivtH|  in  IHKS  fnnn  the  estate  of  the  lati« 
Sarali  J.  M<M»n*,  of  Pembroke,  Ar»(Ni,  ae(*ortlini;  to  a  pniviaion  of  the 
will  of  her  late  IiusInuhK  M(*<'<»nell  Moorf\  another  former  8tudetit« 
whoditMl  in  ]s7s.  In  ]ss.*>  there  wiis  lNH|ueath<Ml  to  the  aea<lemy  Hev- 
enil  thousand  dollars  by  Mr.  <tny  T.  Litth%  of  Hismart'k,  N.  Dak.. 
who  attendee!  H4*h(N)l  at  the  aeadeiiiv.  but  the  inatitution  has  not  vet 
iNmie  into  iNmsossion  of  the  lepi<*y.  A  jifift  waa  alao  reeeivtNl  in  1S71» 
by  the  lNN[uest  of  Mrs.  K.  M.  Knox,  of  IVmbnike. 

The  library,  thou^^h  n<it  as  lanre  as  it  should  Im*,  ia  n'^vivini^  addi- 
tions, S4*veral  volumes  having  iM^eii  purehase<i  lately  by  the  aeholars; 
otners  <MmtributiMl  bv  friends  and  former  studenta. 

A  HMim  in  the  aeademy  has  Inh.mi  m»t  apart  as  an  art  Keller}',  in 
whieh  are  already  s<*venil  |M>rt raits  and  photof^niplia  of  the  alumni. 
Then*  is  alrea^ly  th<*  nueleus  of  a  mum»um,  whieh  eimtaina  such  curi- 
osities as  will  be  of  us4*  in  illustratinjr  former  habita  of  livinir,  «*tc 
A  eas4*  for  s|HH*imens  of  natunil  history  has  Ikh^u  pn>s4»nt<Hl  by  the  Post 
<iraduat4*  Ass4M*iation,  and  aln^uiy  s{MH*iniens  of  birtls  have  lieen  pre- 
WMited  by  .Mr.  W.  II.  Thompson. 

The  stu<h*nts  publish  m<mthly  durin;;  term  time  a  sehotd  journal 
('alhnl  till*  Aeademian,  devoted  to  the  inten*sts  of  the  M*h(M»l. 

Th«*  pn*s4*nt  ef»iidition  (»f  the  si*h<N>l  is  eiieouni^inf;  and  ita  future 
h(»|M*ful.  The  sixty-eitrhth  annual  <*atalo^ue  (1HH4>^7)  iriv«»H  an 
atteiidant^e  of  ls<»  for  the  year,  and  the  attendanee  durinj^  the  winter 
term  of  Iss7-.**s  has  Imh^u  the  lar^jest  winter  term  f<ir  m*verai  yearn. 
It  has  thnM*  (*«)urM*s  (»f  study  -4*lassi<*al,  aeademie,  and  Kn}(liali — fit- 
ting students  for  eollr;:**  as  w«dl  as  for  a  business  life.  Since  1W77 
elasM's  ha\<*  ri*;rularly  irraduat^Ml,  that  of  isiNi  numlM*rinK  *>•  with  11 
in  th«*  (*lass  of  l^'.M.      N«*arlv  all  nrv  ela.ssiti^Hl  students. 

In  \^*'''.\  th«*  iHMird  of  trusttM*s  wa>  hi  chan^tMl  as  to  include  the 
friendnof  thi*  P«HipU*\  Lit«*rary  Institute  and  (iymnasium,  au  inatitu- 
ti«)n  mIi it'll  had  «*\ist«Hi  fnun  1>^41.  and  for  som<*  y«*ar>«  was  a  rival  of 
tilt*  tiM  **cli(Mi|.  ."^iiif^e  this  rlnui;:**  th«*r«*  has  Inn*ii  a  union  of  ayin|Mi- 
th>  and  fiTtut  in  tli<*  supfMirt  tif  the  a«*at|t-iiiy. 

Tilt*  a«Mdt*iiiy  is  lM*autifiilly  liM'ai«M]  u|M>n  an  <*l«*vat<sl  plain,  c*oui* 
niiuitliii:^  a  tlfli;;htful  \  if\i  t»f  tin*  surmuntlini;;  S4*eiiery.  It  ia  aliout 
half  ii  nil  If  «siHt  til  till*  Mfrriniat*  Kivt'r.  «'•  mtl«*s  from  (NuMiird,  and 
alMMii  1  iiiilf  I'mni  >uii('iMik  «l«*|M»t.  Stut|i*iitH  an*  tli\i<bN|  into  four 
rlaH**«-»  Appli«*aiit<»  ftir  tht-  t'oiirtli  flass  must  >how  that  they  puHseaa 
a  th<»n»ULdi  kni>ul<*d;:t*  of  iIiii<m*  braiM*li«*s«»f  si  inly  known  as  *'i*<ininion 
s4'h«Mi|  *  >tndfiiiH  \i||ir%4*  ^fholai-^liip  tlurin;;  tlif  course  avera|{ea  H5, 
«>r  liiL'hfi.  Ml  fat-li  Htiitl\.  anti  uho  maintain  a  iz*hh\  monil  character, 
n'^'t'ixf  tl!p|oiiia*«  on  foiiipl«*iion  «»f  th«*  t*«»urs«*,  subj<H*t,  however,  Hi 
the  t|iM>i.Hioii  of  th«*  truHt4*4*>.     >ut*h  stu«ients,  uuletkH  excuaed  bjr  the 
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truHtt»t*8  or  toiU*herH,  will  prepare  some  exenntk*  uHsi^^iied  by  the  tejich- 
ors  or  the  c*1hmh,  to  l>e  ilelivere<l  at  the  time  of  the  annual  graduation 
at  the  eloH(*  c»f  the  Hpring  term.  Tlio^e  who  enter  upon  a  c^ourse,  and 
for  any  n^ason  Itmea  term  or  a  i>art  (»f  a  term,  are  under  the  necessity 
of  making  up  those  stmlies  pursued  by  the  class. 

ATKINSON    A<AI)KMY. 

This  aca<h'my  was  incor]M»nited  February  17,  17!^.  Only  three 
aoidemies,  IMiillips  Kxeter,  New  l|>swich,  and  Chesterfield,  were  nmde 
coriMirate  institutions  earlier  than  this,  and  as  Atkinsim  went  into 
(»I>eration  siune  years  Is^fore  it  was  in(*or]K)rattMl,  it  may  lie  <*onsidered 
for  age  the  se<*on<l  ohlest  academy  in  tli<»  State. 

The  first  academic  building  was  consumcHl  by  firt»  NovemlK»r  16, 
18(»2.  The  school,  however,  ctrntinuinl  to  live,  and  a  new  frame 
building  was  ere<»tetl  in  1^>3,  the  ex()ens<»s  being  mostly  iKirne  by  the 
citizens  of  Atkins<»n. 

I'lMUi  application  to  the  legislature^  a  grant  was  ma^le  June,  18(K3,  to 
the  trust<M»s  of  the  academy,  giving  them  i)ermissi(m  to  raise  by  a 
lottery  ♦2,UK)  for  the  iMMiefit  of  the  institution.  Very  little,  however, 
was  realiziHl  from  this  legislative  grant.  In  1801)  another  grant  of 
half  a  township  of  land  in  the  county  of  Coos  was  nmde  by  the  legis- 
turc  to  Atkins<m  and  Gilmanton  academies  in  equal  i>roportion, 
although  Atkinson  was  also  unfortunate  in  this  grant,  as  she  received 
iittU*  from  th<'  sale  of  her  [sirtion  of  the  land. 

Though  without  |K*rmanont  funds,  it  nuiintained  an  excellent  stand- 
anL  and  previous  t4»  IS.V)  hiid  instructetl  and  srnt  forth  some  2,(KK) 
difTcrtMit  students.  Karly  in  the  century  a  fenuilo  dc|mrtment  was 
(^MablisluHl  for  the  [mriNise  of  teaching  <lrawing,  (Miinting,  embroidery 
aiitl  vari<ius  other  kinds  of  netMllework. 

Among  its  long  line  of  pnM^efXors  and  students  thon*  nrv  many 
names  that  have  Is^come  familiar  in  the  State  or  the  nati<m.  Of  it0 
liiNli»ry  during  rtMU'ut  years  we  have  no  reliable  data. 

AI'PLKTON    ACADKMV,  NKW    ll*SWlrH. 

The  New  Ipswich  Aca<lemy  was  charteriMl  in  17Si»  and  had  .some 
|HM*uliar  privilege  in  (*onnection  with  Dartmouth  College,  and  the 
otVir«-t>  of  Dartmouth  Collegi*  had  a  voi(*e  in  the  selection  and 
rtMaining  t»f  a  princiiml.  It  has  Imh.mi  the  pr(*i>arative  s<*h(N)l  of  ver}' 
niativ  wlH»se  names  are  h<*anl  in  the  conimen*ial  and  literarv  world. 
It  d<*iN*ndtMl  for  its  hUp|Nirt  u|N>n  its  |mtn>ns,  tf*m|N»ntrily  assistant  b}* 
tl« mat  ions  friun  its  friemls.  In  Is.VJ  its  name  was  ehange<l  !>y  the 
in.MM'tion  of  **Applet4>n,**  in  honor  of  Samuel  Appleton,  who  gave  to 
it  nearly  f.'JO.u^o. 

It  is  diflicult  to  a.H<*ertain  the  number  of  grailuates;  the  first  cata- 
logue lN*ing  printed  in  \s'Mk  and  none  fn»m  that  time  until  1K50  giv- 
ing the  number  gnMiuatiug.     The  average  number  in  attendance  for 
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the  year  1869  wa8  119,  and  that  iH  the  highest  averaf^  given  in  any 
catalogue  (Report  of  1870).  The  graduating  class  of  that  year  num- 
bered 12.  In  1870  it  ha<!  nearly  completed  a  new  gymnasium  and 
reading  nnmi  Its  location  is  very  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  the 
moral  and  leligious  influen(*e  exertinl  cm  its  pupils  is  seccmd  to  that 
of  no  .schcMil  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  The  institution  had  in  1870  a 
working  fund  of  ^25,<KX),  besides  the  academy  building  and  boardin^i: 
hous4*. 

This  school  is,  with  one  exception,  the  oldest  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  State.  It  is  situate<l  some  3  miles  from  the  deix>t  at 
Mason  Villagi\  N.  II.,  on  the  Peterlxiro  and  Shirley  Branch  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad. 

This  school  is  designe<l  to  furnish  young  giMitlemen  a  thorough 
preiwration  for  college,  and  to  furnish  l)oth  ladii^s  and  gentlemen  a 
courst*  of  study  calculatinl  tii  fit  them  for  teaching  or  for  the  duties 
of  business  life. 

There  are  €*<mne<*te<l  with  the  s(*hool  five  s(K*ieties  whose  aim  ia 
either  religious,  so(*ial,  literary,  or  musical.  There  is  a  library*  of 
many  hundred  volunu^s  liehmging  to  the  academy,  and  also  a  new 
and  valuable  ttiwn  library,  to  which  the  students  have  ac4*ess. 

By  the  munificenci*  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  A.  (vould,  of  liimton,  the 
school  is  provider!  with  <mc  of  the  finest  gtMilogical  cabinets  in  the 
State.  There  is  also  a  gcMsl  chemical,  phihmophical,  ami  mathemat- 
ical apimratus.  Stu<lents  in  surveying  will  have  the  lienefit  €>f  pnu*- 
tic4»  in  the  field  with  com|mss,  theodolite,  and  leveling  instrunu^ntM. 

A  public  examination  of  the  M^veral  clasM^s  is  held  at  the  clone 
fif  the  fall  and  spring  terms  In^fore  a  i*ommittc*e  ap|M)int<Hl  by  the 
trustees. 

API'LKTON    A(\\I>RMV,  MOfNT   VRRNOX,  N.  H. 

ApplfMon  A<*adeniy.  of  this  pla4*<\  was  foundt^d  an^l  incor|K>rmted  in 
iN.V).  It  is  en«l4>w<Ht  with  a  fund  of  l^i^.'MiO.  The  si*h«H>l  property, 
including  buildings,  library  of  alM>ve  a  thousand  volumes,  and  appa- 
ratus has  a  value  of  at  least  ^jNNi.  The  nunitM*r  of  its  alumni,  1870, 
must  n»aeh  nearly  1,«««».  The  s<*luiol  year  embrac4*s  thre««  terms  of 
twelvi*  u4N»ks  eaeh,  at  an  eX|H*ns4*  of  alsiut  #lt*»o  |M*r  sc*liolar  for  the 

vear. 

• 

BOMAWKN    ArAhKMV. 

r»os<*awen  ha.H  n*as4>n  to  )m*  pn.»ud  of  the  many  ilistinguished  men 
who  eith«*r  rlaiuKHl  it  a*«  th<*ir  birthpla4*<*  or  were  inlucated  there. 
Anion;;  theM*  were  Ihinifl  ami  K/ekiel  Wclister,  who  were  lioni  jimi 
o\er  th«'  line  in  .Nilisbiiry.  and  wlm  tis4H|  to  gi»  over  t4i  li4iM*aweD  to 
if^Mte  to  th«*  famous  old  |iastor.  the  Rev.  Dr.  WimmI. 

Thi*  a<-a«l«*niy  dates  from  the  year  l^.T.  Money  was  first  raiNml 
aiiioiit;  the   citizens  by  sulfficriptiuu   for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
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building,  and  on  Maroh  29,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trUHlees,  it  waH  voted 
to  apply  to  the  Ief;;i8la1ure  for  an  act  of  ]ncM)r))oration. 

The  a<»adeniy  building  was  eoniplete^l  during  the  year.  Dr.  \V(mkI 
hiniM'lf,  iK'sides  a  generous  donation  in  money,  giving  the  shingleH 
that  covered  it,  *' shaved  by  his  own  hands.'* 

The  1k?11  wais  the  gift  of  Daniel  Webster.  Kzekiel  Welister  also 
eontributeil  lilK'rally  to  aid  in  the  eonst met  ion  of  the  building. 

The  s(*liool  wais  o|)ene<l  in  April  following,  and  l>efori'  the  elos4»  (»f 
the  year  the  numln^r  of  pupils  in  attendanc*^^  was  HO.  From  this  time 
until  lS/><;  its  history  was  the  eonimon  one  of  the  snmll  village 
aoademv.  In  the  last-nanuHl  vear  the  tru8t<H}s  voted  to  lease  the 
building  for  a  term  <»f  twenty  years  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Tenney,  the 
lessee  having  the  right  to  make  sueh  alterations  in  the  building  as  ho 
might  deem  necessary.  Soon  after  extensive  alterations  were  nmde, 
and  the  si*h(K)l  Inx^ame  widely  known  as  the  Klmw<HHl  Institute.  In 
1S«;8  the  Iea.H<»  was  cancele<l  oy  mutual  agrtM»ment.  Jonathan  Tenney 
was  !N»rn  in  Vermont;  early  taught  district  sc*h<H)ls;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth;  read  law  and  medicine;  adopted  teai^hing  as  a  pn>fession 
fn)ni  the  love  of  it;  pursuecl  it  with  marked  success  for  many  years  as 
principal  (»f  gnim mar  school,  academy,  and  high  school;  was  editor 
of  (Mlu(*ational  iK'riodi(*als;  active  in  organizing  State  and  (*ounty 
teachers'  ass<M*iations,  of  which  he  was  either  secretary  or  tit^asurer 
maiiv  vcars.  During  the  last  twentv  vearsof  his  life  he  lived  in  New 
York  and  held  nmny  of  the  highest  eilucational  offices  in  that  State. 
n<*  was  author  and  (Mlitor  c»f  several  historical,  statistical,  and  e<luca- 
tional  publications. 

In  is7n  tin*  academy  builiUng  was  ivntinl  to  the  trust<H^s  of  the 
M*li<M»l  district,  and  in  1S72  it  was  vot^nl  that  the  building  and  grounds 
should  1m' s<»ld,  *M he  avails  investtKt,  and  the  increases  appropriated 
f(»r  <Klnrational  pur|K>ses."  It  was  de<*if!e<l,  liowever,  "that  the  !>eU 
should  n(»t  Ik*  dis|>os4Ml  of,  but  k<»pt  in  the  building  as  at  pres^Mit."' 

In  ls7l  the  ^'J.(K>»  for  which  the  buildings  and  gnmnds  were  sold 
wa>  iiivcstiMl  in  the  rena(*<K»k  Savings  Hank.  'Mhe  princifMil  never  to 
1m>  \\itlidni\%n  without  the  c*ons4*nt  of  a  nnijority  of  the  district.'* 

.\nioiig  publie  men  wh(»  in  early  years  attendeil  Hos(*awen  Academy 
is  I'resident  S.  (\  Hartlett,  of  Dartmouth  College,  lie  and  his 
bniilH»rs  eame  to  it  from  the  adjacent  town  of  Salisbury. 

PENArcNiK    ACADKMV. 

Tln«  ritix«Mis  of  Fisherville,  f4H>ling  the  ucimI  of  l)etter  (Mhicational 
pri\ih*ges  than  thos4*  furnish<Ml  in  the  neighlM)ring  towns,  establish<Ml 
in  till*  winter  (»f  \siu\  the  IVnac(N)k  A<*a<leniv.  and  the  s(*h(N>l  was 
o|M*n(Hl  NovemlM*r  •»  nf  the  following  year. 

In  the  spring  of  is7.'i  A.  I*.  Ilanly,  A.  M.,  took  charge  of  the  acad- 
<*my.  and  in  (»nler  to  si>e<*ify  its  design  and  plan  changed  its  name  to 
IVnactNik  Normal  Academy.  Its  curriculum  was  made  very  mti<*h 
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bnmdei*  aii«l  tli«*  roiit-M*  of  study  ^r<*Htly  ('tilar^Ml.  In  other  rL*ti{>ectB 
tin*  am(!<Miiy  was  xi  \\v\\  njiiipiKMl  ais  to  make  it  the  iNM»r  of  uiiyiich<M>l 
of  its  rljiKs  ill  Ni»w  Fji^laiMl.  The  M*h(H>l  was  arraii^rcnl  in  llvedeiiaii- 
ni«Mits.  vi/:  |»r<*|iaraton ,  iioniial.  hnsiiiess,  H(*i<*iitifh\  and  rliii48ic*Hl. 
The  iMMinl  of  iiiHiriiriion  \*as  ffilar|re«l  fnmi  tliif^iMo  nine  nieinlierH. 
Thus  hv  the  lilieralitv  aii<l  en«M*^eti«*  a4*tioii  of  the  tniHtcH*^  of  thin 
in.Ntitiition  the  |MMiple  \ieri*  put  in  the  enjoyment  of  suiM^rior  e<luca- 
tional  privih»;x«'s. 

HOLhKKNEss  SCHOOL    KoK    ItoYS. 

The  llol(h*nii*Hs  Seh«M»l  ft»r  Hoys,  under  the  eharjje  of  ll4»v.  Frauk 
('.  (.^Nillmu^^h,  A.  M..  and  a  full  eorps  of  tea<*her»,  is  sitimtetl  uemr 
riymoiith,  anion;;  tin*  f<M>thills  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  18  doin^ 
exeeUent  work.  It  has  four  eourM*s  of  study — a  elassieal,  Hc*ientific% 
e(»iiiiiien*iaU  ami  FIii;rliHli.  The  elassieal  is  arnin^riMl  for  four  yearn, 
ami  eonsists  <»f  the  studies  re<|uinHl  for  adniission  to  itdleice. 

Inst  met  ion  in  military  taeti4*H  is  an  intei^ral  |mrt  of  the  phynical 
training  the  Iniys  r«N-ei\e,  and  is  rej^ularly  ^iveii. 

Th<*  sehtMil  was  <*Mal>lish4Hl  alMiut  thirt4*en  years  nun.  The  build- 
inpi  an*  exet^ilent  and  siipplitMl  with  all  UHMh^rn  inipnivenientM. 

I>0\V    ACAUKMY. 

Dow  Aeadeniy  was  fouiid«*i|  by  Moses  A.  Dow.  of  Charle8t4>m*ii. 
Mass.,  in  the  year  lss;>. 

The  d<^i;;n  of  thin  aeadeniy  is  to  pnimote  the  hiycher  edueation  cif 
yoiin;;  men  and  %%omeii,  and  als4i  toalTonl  a  thoniu^h  pn*paratioii  for 
iMil|e^i»  to  siieh  as  desin*  it. 

The  instriietioii.  tllM*ipliiie.  ami  iiif1iM*m*4*s  aresueh  as  it  ia  believed 
\%ill  MHMin*  the  hi;;heHt  devehipment  of  eharaeter,  and  lie  tht*  lieat 
pn*imnition  f<»r  a  life  o4  future  iiM^fiilness. 

The  aeadt*m>  i>  Hiiuat4il  in  Franeonia,  N.  II.,  ami  in  lieauty  of 
M'ener\  and  healthfulneH?«  of  liMuition  is  unsiiriiasiMHj  by  any  Himilar 
in*»litution  in  New  Kn;:land. 

Th<*  aea«leiiiy  ^roiiiKls  eontain  '»  aen*s:  the  ac*adeniy  building  in  a 
hand*M»me.  siili^t  iiitial  *%triietun\  with  iMinvetiient  n*4*itatioii  nM»ni!t. 
and  >ueli  other  tontiiH  as  are  tHMnh'^l  for  ap|iaratus,  librar>\  reaclinie 
riHiiii,  t'\r  .  uell  liirhtinl  and  \eiitilat<*4l.  and  heattnl  throuiclHiut  wiUi 

?»teaill. 

Th«'  «iiiir>«*>  «»i  Hiiid\  ••iiibraet*  tuo  de|iartiiients.  pre|Niratory  ami 
aeiid<*iiii«*.  The  pr«*p;«ratury  i«%  desi;:n«*il  to  tit  pupils  for  the  ad  vaDer«l 
o MUX'S  of  >tiid\.  ThiN  de|iartment  is  thoroughly  f^radtnl  and  uuder 
i*<»tii|M*teiir  teaeliers.  u  ho  employ  the  iM'st  imNlt*rn  methiMla  of  iiiatriKS 
tioii  The  aeaid«*iiii4*  eoiiipris4*««  t^o  e4>urs4*^of  study,  theclatwical  and 
the  Kii;;lish.  The  «*lasHiral  omii-m*  has  Im*4mi  plannini  with  irreat  eare»« 
and  iH  iiit«*nil«'d  ii>a(T«»nl  a  ouiiplete  prf*|iiir:itioii  for  our  l)eiit  coll«|C«a» 
The  Kii;;liHh  miir^*  i?«  <lt*?«i;;ne«i  for  th«ise  y^hu  do  u<»t  exiMM.*!  lo  enter 
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rolU'K^*.  It  aiiiis  to  Ktve  breadth  of  culture  and  l4)  iiii|>art  a  tlion)Ugh 
kiio\vlcMl^<»  of  the  higher  tiranehes  of  an  English  education.  Students 
who  satiHfau*t<»rily  cMunpleto  either  the  elassieal  or  tlie  KngliHh  (*ourse 
rereive  a  di|doma.  Five  annual  i)rizeH  for  ex<*ellenc»e  in  s(*holai*ship 
an»  given. 

The  truHttM'ts  at  the  last  annual  nuH^ting  vote<l  to  athl  twf»  new 
(h*imrtnients  of  instruetion  for  tlie  ensuing  year.  Th<»m*  (*on8ist  of  a 
i'ours<»  of  normal  training  for  teaehers,  and  a  course  in  telegraphy, 
.stenography,  and  tyiwwriting.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  provide 
means  for  tlu»  eneouragement  of  athletic*  8iH)rts.  The  trust<M»s  have 
api»ointed  a  eommittc'e  to  select  and  prei>an^  suitable  gnninds  for  l>ase- 
hall  and  other  games.  In  the  fall  term  an  athletie  a88<K*iation  will  lie 
foniKMl,  instruetion  given,  prizes  offered,  antl  r<*gular  field  days 
established. 

The  aeademy  isissesses  an  extensive  ap|>aratus  for  illustrating  nat- 
ural pliiU»s(»phy;  a  niuseum  of  natural  history,  t4»  which  additions  are 
c(»nstaiitly  Inking  made;  also,  amatomical  and  astnmomical  charts;  a 
(*oniplete  set  of  liand  A  MeXally's  and  Johnston^s  wall  maps,  illus- 
trative of  uHMlern  and  ancient  geography;  a  (*<nnpact  and  valuable 
.Ktcreopti(*on;  aind  a  comisnind  niicroseoiHs  adai»te<l  to  every  grade  of 
work. 

The  library  ctmtains (mly  lMN)ks of  acknowUnlgefl  merit,  (ireat  care 
is  taken  to  sehM*t  the  Ix^st  works  in  each  department  of  literal un*  and 
.sri«*ncc.  Students  have  regular  access  to  the  library,  and  receive  all 
iMMHlful  counsel  and  h(*lp  in  tin*  choi<*<'  of  IxMiks.  The  collection  is 
cdtistaiitly  enlarged  by  .systematic  and  lilN^ral  addition.s,  and  it  is  the 
pni'poM'  of  t)i«M»tViccrs  of  the  school  to  make  the  library  one  of  sfKHMal 
(Minrational  valuf*.  The  rt*ading  rtMun,  o|N'n  to  all  stu<lents,  has  on 
lilt'  tlir  Icatling  journals  and  nmgaxines  of  the  day. 

The  Aut4»mat1iian  Society  nitn'ts  <»nce  in  two  weeks  for  pnictie^*  in 
(Irliatc,  (*>.siiys,  and  declamation.  There  is  also  a  religious  as.socia- 
tinii  which  holds  devotional  meetings  on  Thursiiay  evening  of  each 
wi'ek.  r>otli  of  thcM*  societies  are  4*ondiu*UHl  by  the  students,  and 
lia\(*  rnonis  in  the  academy. 

The  entire  expense  for  tin*  sch«N»l  year,  inchuling  Ixmnl  an<l  nnun 
in  the  acad(*my  iNiarding  Ikui.hi*,  tuition,  iKxiks,  fuel,  lights,  and  wash- 
inir.  need  not  ex<MHMl  *15<».  The  average  attendance  of  stmlents  dur- 
intr  the  M'luMilyear  isiMuni  was  nearly  KH). 

BKKWSTKK   KKRK   ArADKMV. 

The  first  s<*hoolhouse  in  WolfelNinnigh  was  built  in  \7*Xi,  but  it  was 
nut  until  ls*Jn  that  any  s|N*cial  inten\st  in  <Mlucation  was  .shown,  that 
>ear  witnessing  the  in<*<ir|N>ration  of  the  **  WolfelM)rough  and  Tufton- 
lM»n»ug1i  Academy.**  A  suitable  building  was  enacted  in  1HlH.)-l>1,  and 
the  aeadein\  wascarritnl  on  with  cfinsiderable  success  until  lS(i(i,  when 
the  pro|M*rt\  was  leaHnl  lo  the  Christian  SiM'iely,  and  lNH.*anie  known  as 
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the  ''  ChriHtiaii  Iiistitii1<*.**  Tli«'  a^tHH^imMit  with  the  twieiety  wju»  that 
th(*ir  <t«Miotiiiiiatinii  should  niiM*  a  fiiml  of  #10,(KN)and  ^^ptit  the  whciol 
(»tia  ;;«hmI  fotiiKlalioti/'  In  1H7(»  the  institution  wHNcallcHlthe  ^*  Wolf<^ 
iNiniu^h  lnstitut«\"  and  was  in  <*han;e  of  a  (*or|Miration  HtyliNl  the 
''diristian  Kdu<*ational  S<MMoty/*  The  numlier  of  studonta  ennilltHl 
was  then  \Xi.  Tlie  aead<*niy  was  most  pnis|>eroutt  atiout  the  year  l-'OA, 
and  anion^r  the  stud(*nts  at  that  time  was  llenr}'  Wilson,  afterwanln 
Viee-Pn»sident  of  ih(»  CnitiHl  States.  The  old  eharter  of  the  institu- 
tion was  r«*new<Ml  in  Jun<s  1SS7,  hy  the  New  Hampshire  lejciHlature, 
the  name  lNMn«r  <*han^ed  to  the  Hn^wster  Free  Academy  in  hon<»r  of 
John  Brewster,  of  ('aml»rid;i:<\  Mass.,  a  native  of  WolfelNiroUf^h  hihI  ji 
sueeessful  Boston  hanker,  from  the  truster's  of  wh<i8iM*state  it  reiNiMveH 
a  lar;re  in<Mime.  This  income  will  inereast*  as  (*ertain  annuities^  nom* 
ehar};<Hl  to  the  estate,  expin*,  and  is  exiNH*tiMl  t4i  !NM*ome  iu  time  in<»re 
than  i^4o,(NNi. 

The  management  of  the  academy  is  (*ontrolle<l  by  a  boanl  uf  11 
truM«M*s,  and  is  whollv  nonsi^'tarian.  Tuition  and  text-bcMika  jire 
fnN*  to  the  pupils,  and  all  the  exiN>nm*a  are  {mid  fnun  the  im'^ime 
ree«*ive«l  fnnii  the  Hn*wster  estate. 

The  site  of  tlie  a<*a<h*niy  emhniees  nearly  40  acn^  on  the  ahon*  of 
l^iike  \Vinne|M*saukee  and  c<immands  a  wi<le  outhK)k,  whoae  l>eauty 
of  "MM^nery  is  siddom  ei|uahMl. 

Dwin^cto  the  fa4*t  that  the  trust<M>s  <lo  not  <*ontrol  any  capital,  the 
develnpnient  of  the  institution  is  nfM*4»ssarily  slow,  and  it  will  be 
many  years  !M*fon'  all  the  proj«»<»t*Hl  huihlinjirs  an*  <*<miplet4Ml.  The 
pn*>4*nt  a«*c<immiNtations  an*  ample  for  Pio  pupils. 

The  tirst  term  was  o|N*n«Ml  in  S4*ptem!N*r,  l^iS7,  with  4n  wdndarH  and 
.'{  t«Ne*hers;  in  I>^til  the  seh(»lar>  numlMTtHl  mon^  than  1<ni.  anci  there 
wen*  7  teaehiTs.     I*n»f.  K.  II.  L^ml  is  princi|ial. 

TwoeoupM^sof  study  an*  pn>vid«Ml,  one  furnishin;;  ample  prefuini- 
tiiin  for  <Milleu«\  th<«  other  equal  in  iiis4*iplinary  value  to  the  timt. 
hut  >i>  framed  an  t«>  allow  Mime  latitu«le  for  choiee  on  the  |iart  of  the 
slndi^nt.  a«*<Ninlini:  to  his  uinmIs  and  pur|M»M's. 

At  a  nH*«*tiii:;  of  lh«*  trusf«*«**%  h«*ld  in  June,  istNi.  it  uas  vot^nl  Wi 
<*Mal»li^li  a  eour^r  in  manual  training. 

Tli«*  onl\  ari*onim«Mlati«»n  for  pupils  now  under  ai*ademy  itiutnil  in 
a  half  do/«*n  nM>ms  in  a  hoU!M*  on  th<«  a(*ademy  j^rnuinds,  pnividt^tl  hy 
tin*  lilNM-aliiy  of  on«*  of  th«*  iru«%t(M*>.  and  primarily  intemled  ftir  the 
UHf  of  th«*  teaeliiTH.  Th<**M*  r«M»ms  an<l  the  eost  of  iMianl,  inclutlini; 
liirhi  and  Hti*ani  h«*at.  ^^ill  proUihly  In*  ^I..'»o  |M*r  wiH*k.  Tuiticm  an«l 
t«*\t-lMMikH  an*  fn^'. 

|.ILM\NT<»N    Ai'AliKMV. 

Judp«  Touri:«H«  in  his  K«Nir**  Krnind  saivs  tersely  and  fonnhly:  •'The 
M*tii«H|\  foi  «larkn«-H«%  in  lixjlii ;  for  iirnoninee.  knowl«N|^e;  for  «itm|r, 
ri^ht4*«»Ui»ii«*Hs.  F^lueate  tht*  voter.  iMM'auM*  the  natitin  can  not  alfunl 
that  he  shouhl  lie  ignorant."     Kx-Pniiident    Uayett  luiid,  in  a  speech 
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in  Canton,  Ohio:  •'Ignorant  voters  are  powder  and  balls  for  the 
deniagogue."  The  New  England  fathers  saw  that,  esinnrially  in  repiili- 
lics,  iK)pular  ignorance  is  |>opular  peril.  But  th€\v  miw  slill  further 
that  eilucaticm  must  1>e  more  than  simply  of  the  intene<*t.  Srien(*e  is 
not  virtue.  There  must  Ik*  the  |)ervasive  iuHuencM'  of  that  Chris- 
tianity which  sanctities  the  i)ower  of  knowledge  and  teaches  the  free 
man  what  is  true  lilK»rty. 

In  the  MMt lenient  of  New  Kngland  towns  the  fathers  gave  these 
nuitters  early  at  tent  i<m.  After  the  |mttern  of  tlu'  Pilgrims  landing 
on  the  bleak  coaist  of  Plymouth,  'Mhey  built  a  shelter  for  their  heads 
with  mpid  industry,  then  built  a  house  foriitNl,  and  built  the  s(*h<K)l- 
house  iH^neaith  its  shallow.'' 

The  foun<lers  of  (t ilmanton  tcN)k  early  measures  to  provide  f(»r  the 
e<lucation  of  the  young.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  settlement,  17G!>, 
they  vote<l  to  build  two  .sc^liool houses  and  hire  a  teacher  eight  months 
the  ensuing  year.  The  foUowing  year,  1770,  they  voteil  a  tax  of  £20 
for  the  si'h(N>ls,  and  the  early  town  reconls  show  a  constantly  increas- 
ing lilK»nility  and  zeal  for  popular  iMlu<*ation,  till  the  <listricts  were 
enabled  to  employ  an<l  paiy  their  own  UhniI  teachers,  when  the  state- 
ments in  town  n»ports  <*eased. 

There  w(»re  now  many  leading  citizens  who  <lesired  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  of  a  higher  order  and  bnmder  reach  than  the 
common  s<*hools.  After  due  consultation  a  petition  was  pn's^^ntetl  to 
the  legislat!ire,  and  (iilmanton  A<*ademy  was  incorisirated  in  17m. 
A  commixlious  building  was  rapidly  pushed  forwanl  and  the  school 
opened  uiuler  the  instru(*tioii  of  IN»ter  L.  Folsom,  A.  H.,  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  who  continued  as  principal  during  the  fol- 
lowing six  y<'ars.  From  that  date  to  thepres4*nt  (iihnauton  Academy 
has  liv<d,  while  many  kindnMl  institutions  have  pa.sse<l  away. 

What  is  on  n»conl  of  its  early  history  must  Im»  gathert^d  fnim  the 
careful  <*hroni(*les  of  Rev.  Daniel  l^in<*7ister,  who  publisluMl  a  IIist4>ry 
of  (iilmanton  many  years  ago.  It  is  n(»w  out  of  print  and  difficult  to 
obtain.  On  the  night  of  Si*ptemlN*r  'J'l.  lS7i\  all  the  nM*ords  and 
ratalogues,  with  tlu^  niis4*ellan<'ous  pafM^rs,  of  tin*  academy  were 
burntHl.  TIh»  re<*onls  had  Iwen  cart»fully  kept  by  Stephen  L.  Grcndey, 
\\\u)  liflil  the  <iflict»  of  secn»tarv  of  th«»  ImmihI  of  trustees  for  liftv  sue- 
cessivr  vears. 

In  171h;  a  fund  luid  been  rai.siMl  of  a:>,;»»h».  On  0<*tol)er  1,  171K>, 
Stephen  .M«MHly.  the  village  lawyer,  was  elected  to  the  1»oanl  of  trus- 
tees and  t4>  the  oftlce  of  treasurer,  which  otlice  he  held  for  ihirty-tlve 
years.  The  afTairn  of  the  instituticui  went  (mi  very  pleasantly  and 
pros|N*rousIy  till  January  'Jl*.  1s:is.  when  a  sad  trial  came  tlinuigh  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  acadf*iny  building  by  fire.  On  tlu*  J4th  of 
February  thf»  franit*  of  thf»  pn»si»nt  building  was  enM-ted.  The  town 
V(»t4Ml  toeontributcH-jriO  toward  completing  tin*  building,  and  the  trus- 
tees gninttMl  the  right  to  hold  in  the  hall  the  annual  town  me<»tingM. 
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ThnMi^h  tlio  op|N»rtiiiH*  |Mibli<*ati<iii  of  tht*  town  liistory  hy  Rev. 
Mr.  I^iiu*ast4*r«  tln»  iiaiiifN  an*  |»n»s4»rv«Ml  nf  all  who  lia«l  i-an*  i»f  this 
iiiKtitutioii  fn»iii  the  iN^^iiiiiiii;; --IIMMI  who  >^<'n*  /j^aUais  for  |M>|>iil»r 
education.  aii<l,  sti  fjir  as  thvy  w<*n»  citizi'iis  of  <viliiiaiitoii«  iii««ii  \%1io 
d]<l  uiiic'h  fur  th«*  pros|N*ri1y  aii<l  hoiif»r  of  tin*  town.  Hy  th<'  t«*riiis 
of  tho  <*tiart<*r  'Mhr  full  iKuinl  of  trust<M*s  sliall  <*onsist  of  t<Mi  ni«*in- 
iN^rs."  At  this  <lalt»  (isiM)  th«*y  an»  as  follows:  Hon.  Thoinas  ('o;p*- 
w>*ll,  <filmant4»n.  pn^shlrnt  and  tivasuifr;  U«»v.  S.  S.  N.  <tr<N«h»y,  liil- 
nianton,  MH^rt-tary;  l)ani<*l  S.  Ayrr.  <filniatiton:  Col.  Josi^ph  l»ad^*r. 
(filniaiiton:  Col.  John  \\.  n!it<*h«d..4»r.  llydo  Park.  Mass.:  Dr.  <t«Nin4«» 
II.  Iin)wn,  <fiImanton:  StepluMi  H.  Clarkr.  Tfuatly,  N.  .1.;  St4*|»h«*n 
II.  l><*artN»rn,  (tilmanton;  lion.  .lo.shna  <f.  Ilall.  Dovor:  John  I.. 
SUNldanl.  (tilmanton.  Instru<*t4irs:  Sannnd  W.  HolM»rt»4«m«  l>iirt- 
mouth,  princ*i|ml,  Latin,  <vnH*k.  and  natural  s<*i<*n(*c:  Mrs.  <vnu-<«  K. 
HolM*rts4»n,  niathi*niati€*s  an<l  Kn^lish;  .Mrs.  Knnna  V.  I>eHrlMirn. 
musi<*  (instrumental  and  v(K*al);  John  .M.  Sai-v:i*nt,  <*IiH*ution. 

Tli«*  aim  of  thiss<*h(M»l  is  to  ^iw  thorou^rh  instrurtion  ada|»t«H|  to 
th<*  ncMMlsof  th««  indivi4lual  s4*holar.  to  furnish  a  thorou;;h  pn'|iarati»r>' 
(■ouHM*  for  surh  as  wish  to  i*nt<*r  (*olh»<;4»,  and  a  prartiral  fMiurni*  for 
surh  as  must  rontim*  thomscdvi^s  to  an  a(*afl«*nii<*  iMluration. 

To  this  (Mid  <*vi*ry  n*as4»nat)h*  ond«*avor  is  uumIi*,  and  t<*a(*heni  <lo  all 
in  tht*ir  |N»w<'r  for  tin*  w<*lfan*  of  the  individual  s(*holars,  «*u«l<*uvorinK 
always  totiuihl  up  a  ^imnI  moral  as  widl  as  int«*lliM*tual<*hanu't<*r.  Iih 
HUrrrssas  a  pn*panitory  s(*h«Nd  is  s«M*ii  in  the  fart  that  hut  thn^othor 
t4iwns  and  ritips  inN<*w  llampshin*  have  si*nt  nion*  m«*n  t<»  Dartmoiilh 
(*oll<*p*  than  hav«MMit«*r«N]  there  fnmi  (tilmanton  Aradc-my.  llspupiU 
an' r«N*eiv4Hl  hy  Dartminith  without  examination.  A  simple  eortifi - 
ean'  fnmi  the  prinei|Mil  that  they  hav««  luissid  thn»u:;h  the  pn*M*rilM*«| 
eours4*  in  (tilmanton  is  suflieient. 

The  aead«*my  is  furnislnil  with  phih»sophieal  ap|KinitUM.  ainl  a 
library.  numlN*rin;i;  over  a  thousjind  volumes,  is  daily  .i<*<*t»HHililt*  t«i 
the  studiMitH.  Within  the  past  year  then*  has  \n*vu  a  very  irmtifvinir 
4*nlar^em«*nt  of  faeilitirs  for  ihi*  impnivemeiit  and  liteniry  enjiiymeni 
of  studentsand  villa:;er««  hy  the  furniNhtnir  of  a  n*ailinu  nwrni  thniiiich 
the  p*ni*nius  i;ift  of  John  I..  StiMldanl.  tin*  |Mipular  lertun*r.  lie  Ham 
suppli«H|  its  tahh's  with  th«*  Irjidini;  inaLM/ines  and  daily  and  m*e<*kly 
|ui|N*r«>.  l«*avin^tio  la«'k  for  the  d«di^htful  o('i*upan<\v  of  houn4f»f  <|uiet 
n*st  fnmi  the  wraryin^  ean*s  of  tli«*  outsid«*  worhl. 

(filniantiin  is  |fM*at«*«l  Is  niil«-*«  northeast  of  Conronl.  s  niih-91  fnim 
IjKNinia.  and  !•  miles  from  Lake  \Vinnt*|M*sauktN*.  Korh«*althfiilneKi%  it 
ran  not  Im*  snr|Missa>d  With  th«*  exifption  of  lH*thleh«'m  <just  umler 
the  White  M«»untjiiiist.  statist ii-s  put  (tilmanton  as  tin*  hi^lii^t  tom-tt 
in  thf  Stat**.  Th«*  air  is  a  marvi-l  for  purity.  «lr\ne««H.  nii«l  invii;orat- 
ini:  ptiwfr.  He\ .  I>r  IriMueiis  |*nm«>.  of  the  \«*w  York  (M»ier\"«»r, 
wh«»a  f«*w  siimmi*rs  a^o  |i2i<^<M*d  a  |Hirtioii  of  his  >at*alioti  hen*.  %in»te 
to  his  |»a|N*r  that  "  (tilmanttm  f«>r  ht*althf illness  is«ondt*rfiil!  IN*«)|ilr 
that  live  Well  li\e  hin^.     The  town  has  ree«>nls  of  mure  tliau  iiixtv  of 
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its  inhabitants  wli«»  havt*  livod  more  tinui  W  yt»ars — s<>nH»  1<)0, 103,  and 
1(>4  yoai's/'  Hen^,  thon,  is  one,  and  a  most  dosirahhs  ossc^ntial  in  the 
founding  ot  any  institution  for  diligent  and  su<M*essful  study. 

TILHKN   ladies'   SEMINARY,    MorNT   LEBANON,    N.    H. 

Ily  HiKAM  ()lt(  TTT.  LL.  I). 

This  soininarv  diM-iv(Ml  its  nanu'  fi*oni  its  founder,  Mr.  William  Til- 
den,  a  wealthy  business  nmn  of  New  York  City,  a  |M>rtion  of  whose 
lN»yh(NMl  was  sjKMit  in  that  town,  lie  at  fii'st  pive  *ll,r>(H)  of  the 
Vir»,(MM)  whieh  was  the  eost  of  the  original  buildin^j;  aii<l  ^rrounds. 

The  s<*h(Md  was  o|>ened  SeptemlH^r  ^.^  1855,  Prof.  Allen  II.  Weld, 
principal.  He  renuiined  in  eharge  for  throe  years,  and  was  sueeeecled 
bv  Kfv.  James  Means,  whoso  term  of  administmtion  was  only  one 
year.  Tht»  thinl  prinei|>al  was  Prof.  V.  II.  Dean,  who  remaine<l  in 
ehar^e  four  years. 

The  s<*h(M)l  oihmkmI  with  s<mie  75  pupils,  including  Inmnlersand  day 
scholars,  and  <*ontinucMl  with  mueh  uniformity  in  numbora  until 
Professi»r  Dean  t(M)k  eliarjje,  when  the  s<*h(H>l  iN^pin  todeeline,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  four  years  nothing  was  left  of  it.  In  the  sprinjjof  1805 
Prof.  Hiram  Oreutt  was  eleettMl  prineipal.  He  had  for  twelve  years 
s<»rve<l  as  prineiiml  of  Thetfonl  (Vt.)  Aeadomy,  and  for  five  years  as 
prin(*ipal  of  North  (iranville  (N.  Y.)  Latlies'  Seminary,  and  was  then 
prineipal  of  (vleiiwotMl  toadies*  Si»minary,  at  We.st  Hrattlel>oro,  Vt. 
In  assuming  this  new  rhar^re  Professor  On*utt  still  retaimnl  the  num- 
apMuent  of  (ih»nw<MMl,  and  for  thn»e  years  ran  lM>th  institutions,  70 
miles  apart.  Tilden  Seminary  o|N»n(Ml  under  his  atlministration  with 
sonn*  75  pu])ils,  an<l  eontinucMl  to  inerf*as4»  until  th<'  building  was  full 
to  its  utmost  iMtanlin^  eapaeity. 

In  isr.s  Mr.  Tihlen  ^av«»  an  aihlitional  sum  of  ^L^n.uK)  for  the 
«M*e<*tion  i»f  tw(»  spaeious  winu'*.  more  than  dcuiblin;;  its  eapa<*ity, 
aiitl  adding  a  lar^e  gymnasium  and  parlor.  The  new  buihlin^  was 
deiiieated  in  the  summer  of  ISd!!  with  appn»priat«*  eerenuuiies.  .V 
little  later,  aft«*r  the  death  (»f  the  founder,  his  family  addcnl  some 
*:;jM«)  for  a  library  and  ap|mratus.  whieh  larirely  inen^aisiMl  the 
faeilitif*s  of  the  s(*h<M>l. 

During  the  sixtiMMi  years  of  Professiir  On*utt*s  administration  the 
a\eraj:e  attendaiuM*  was  SS  and  the  a^^n^^ite  attendaii<*e  was  L*«i4. 
The  whole  numlN*r  of  difTen'iit  pupils  was  1,inn)  juifl  the  numlM»rof 
graduates  ls7.     Mon»  than  thirty Stat«»s  were  repn'siMit^nl  inthesi*hfN»l. 

In  the  year  IHSO  Prof.  K.  Ilulmnl  Harlow,  who  had  <K*4*upitMl  a  (*hair 
at  Lafayett4*  CoUepe,  Pennsylvania,  tiMik  eharjje  of  the  whool.  He 
maile  extensive  ro]mirs,  siNMidin^  some  tl'J,(NNi  for  steam  heat  and 
other  im|N»rtant  improvement.H.  H«»  intnNluetHl  some  ehaii^es  in  the 
eours4' of  studi<^,  but  has  maintainor!  the  hi^h  standani  of  s(*holar- 
ship  and  HttaiumeutM  ne(*4*SHary  for  ^niduation  whieh  his  pre<UH*essi>r 
had  established. 
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ProfesMir  Barlow  haM  Imh^u  ten  >vars  At  TiMen  and  Htill  holds  hia 
INMitioii  an  i>riiH*i(>al.  Uiid(*r  Iuh  ad miiiiHt ration  the  fM.*hool  haa  main- 
taine^l  in  a  quiet  way  a  high  (xisition  in  the  front  rank  of  home  boanl- 
ing  Hc*hcM)lH  in  New  England.  The  nunil)er  of  pupilH  has  avemgetl 
atNiut  .5<»  |H*r  annum,  and  nearly  M)  have  graduated  from  the  Meminary. 
Hencv  more  than  l^riOO  young  ladies  have  enjoytnl  under  thin  riMif  all 
th<*  advantageHof  the  high<*r  aeademie  eilueation  for  women. 

Tilden  I^dieH*  Seminary  led  the  way  in  this  noble  work  in  New 
llam|mhirt\  and  ha^  for  years  iM^en  the  ftHHlerof  Wellesley  and  Smith 
colleges*  whioh  have  (umie  into  existenc*e  since  it  was  f€>unded. 

KOBINSON    KKMALK  SRMINAKVJ 

The  H4»binHon  Seminary  was  <^tablish<Hl  thrtuigh  the  lil)enil  be^iuetit 
of  the  late  William  li4)binson,  a  native  of  Kxeter,  but  for  many  yearn 
a  reaident  of  Augusta,  (va.,  where  his  death  oecurnHl  during  the  civil 
war.  It  was  his  re<iuest  that  '*the  c*ours^  of  instruction  should  lie 
such  as  wouhl  tend  to  nmke  fenmle  m*holars  e<|ual  to  all  the  practioHl 
duties  of  life;  such  a  €M>unM*  of  etlucation  as  would  enable  them  to 
cNini|M*te,  and  su(*<*<»ssfully,  tiMi,  with  their  1>ri>thers  throughout  the 
w<irld  when  they  take  their  |>art  in  the  actual  dutit^  of  life.**  In 
admitting  applicants  to  th«*  MMuinary  **the  prt»fcn*nc*<»  should  alwa\*H 
lie  given  to  the  |N>or  and  the  orphan.** 

A  plan  for  the  i^tablishment  and  regulation  of  the  Mi»miuar>'  whh 
carefully  elalNiratiMl  by  a  <Mmimitt<H',  adopte«l  by  the  town,  and 
rei*eive<l  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

The  a^l vantages  offenHi  by  the  S4*h<Nil  wer«»  extende<l  t4i  '*any  girl 
n*<«ident  in  the  town  who  ha4l  r«*ach«Hl  the  age  of  \*  years  ami  whm 
(|ualitie4l  foi  the  grammar  s4*h<N)l/*  without  the  imyment  of  tuition. 

A  s4*h«Mil  was  o|M*n«Ht  in  l'^t;7  in  the  old  town  hall,  a  tract  of  land  nf 
nearly  Id  a4*n*s  scNMinHl,  an«l  on  tin*  4th  of  July,  lH<is.  the  c<imer  Ht4»ne 
of  the  S4*minary  buihling  was  laid.  In  lH(i!i  the  structun*  was  c*(»ni- 
plet«Hl,  iMMUg  built  of  brick,  with  a  granite  lNiM*ment,  and  three  storie»« 
in  heitrht.  The  H«*minary  went  into  opi^rat ion  in  S4«ptemlier  of  the 
same  \«*ar. 

KImmi  ."^iM^rry  Stearn9%,  a  gra^luate  of  llarvartl  CiiUege  in  1841,  was 
the  first  princi|Nil.  lie  nMuaininl  at  the  hea^l  of  the  seminary  until 
IHT*!,  iluring  whi<*li  time  the  .•M'hiMil  was  thoroughly  orgs niziMl  and  very 
pnK*|M*ron^.  Thre«»  years  after  organisation  there  were  *J  instniet* 
ors  and  .'t;^  students.  lIisr%uiH*e<«>«>rs  during  the  following  eight  year^ 
wt»n*  .Mis^  Harriet  K.  Paine,  and  Miss  Annie  M.  Kilham.  In  ISKCI 
<tei»ri;e  N.  ('n»«is.  A.  .M..  wa.s  ap|Miinl4Hl  prinri|Mil,  and  he  has  since 
managinl  the  .scImmiI  with  mueh  suc*<*«*Mi.  The  e<MirM»  of  study  t» 
arraii;;e«l  tofxtend  over  a  |M*ri<Ml  fif  i*ight  years,  and  then*  is  also  a 
(*ours4»  pn*|iarat«»ry  to  imI mission  to  f^iUege  nf  thn***  years.  As  i*oiii- 
ph'te  an  eilueatioti  «*an  1m*  olitaineil  at   tin*  si*niinar\  as  at  alnnist  an^* 

'Tak«-Q  ni««tl3r  fruni  tlM»  HtM«ir%  «>f  Kx»C4*r.  by  etftov^triHir  dwrlan  H.  Bsll.  ISHIL 
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othor  iiistitiitioii  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Of  course,  the  ^reat 
majority  of  the  pupils  do  not  compute  the  course;  out  of  an  attend- 
ance of  from  15i»to  '2W  the  numlNM*  of  p'aiduatesaverajfc^sx  early  atxmt 
10  only.  Hut  far  the  lan>^er  numU'rof  the  pupils  renuiin  lon^  enough 
to  auMpiire  an  iMlucation  which  renders  them  *'e(|ual  to  ail  the  practi- 
<*al  duties  of  life." 

.Mo.st  of  the  students  of  tlie  s^Muinary  l>eh>n^  to  F^xeter,  though  non- 
residents nuiy  he  a<lmittcd  u|K)n  the  ]myment  of  a  small  tuititni  fee, 
and  a  few  sucli  aiv  always  in  the  sch<M>l.  The  cximmisi^s  of  such  stu- 
dents for  iMMinl,  nHun,  and  tuition  are  from  tlon  to  Ji«2<H»  a  year.  The 
corps  of  instructors  consists  of  the  principal  and  It  assistants.  The 
numlM'r  (»f  students  is  alH)Ut  2(K). 

The  seminary  is  furuishe<l  with  a  valuable  rt»feren<H»  library,  con- 
tainin^  mon*  than  (ijMN)  yolumes;  extensive  apparatus  for  ilhi.stnitin^ 
natural  phih>sophy  ami  pliysioh)^y;  a  disscK*tin^  mi(*ros(*ope,  and  a 
Hausc*h  it  I^)mb\s  stu<lent^s  micraHCo(Ks  with  eyepieces  and  objec- 
tives of  hi^h  and  h>w  powers;  c^ibinets  of  niinenUs  and  pMilo^ical 
8jH»cimens;  a  si»t  of  IIensh)w's  botanical  charts,  tojrether  with  various 
other  maps  ami  chart.s,  and  a  <*hemical  la)K>rat<»ry  and  lecture  nnmi, 
conveniently  fitted  up  f4>r  courses  in  pMienil  (*hemistry  and  qualita- 
tive analysis. 

The  fund  and  scduN)!  an'  under  the  mana^Muent  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees (*hos<»n  by  the  town.  The  amount  reali/jHl  from  Mr.  Robinson's 
lNM(ue.st  was  alM>ut  A25<t,(NMK     The  annual  income  is  aliout  >^1l\7<M). > 

PROCTOR    ArADEMY. 
Hy  Mamy  .\  Hkow.n 

pHK'tor  Academy  is  very  pleasantly  hn^ated  in  the  town  of  Andover, 
N.  II.  It  is  situated  in  the  cpiiet  valley  <if  the  IMackwater  between 
twt»  ran^^es  of  mountains,  tlie  prominent  |N>ints  of  each  rising  boldly 
an<l  overltN»kin^  a  bn>ad  ex|mns<»  of  <*ountry.  I\i*ars«ir^e  on  the  south 
has  an  altitude  of  :{,(nn»  fiMM.  and  Ra^frt^l  Mountain  at  the  north  a 
little  less.     The  altitude  of  the  village  is  <H10  f<'et. 

Itselear  invip»ratin^2iir;  its  excellent  wat<*r  fnun  mountain  sprinpi; 
its  friMMlom  fn»m  noise  and  the  busth*  of  businf*ss  exeitiMuent  and 
ev<*rv  tcMuptation  la  idleness  and  dissi|mtion  or  any  attraction  to  lun* 
the  attention  of  the  student  from  his  studies:  its  su|K*rior  advantages 
of  access  by  rail:  its  |NK!»taK  telejjraph,  and  express  fa<*ilitie.s, all  com- 
bim*  to  nutke  this  a  most  ilesirable  phut?  for  pupils  to  acijuin*  health- 
ful development,  lM)th  physical  and  intellectual.  It  is  also  W4irthy  of 
notice  that  the  citizens  take  a  de«»p  inten*st  in  tlu*  welfare  of  the  .stu- 
<lents  and  in  the  n*putati<m  and  pnmiN'rity  f>f  the  sidiiNil. 

PriH'tiir  A<*ademy  is  the  outgrowth  of  what  was  originally  Andover 
A<*adeniy.     The  <*itizens,  realizing  the  advantajres  wlii4*h  wouhl  ivsult 

'  For  HHketch  of  Exeter  Female  Academv.  chartenxl  in  l^^l.  and  coiitiimetl  until 
1S4M.  nee  History  of  Exeter,  pp.  2iM»  and  :KM),  by  CharlaH  H.  Bell. 
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from  a  |N»riiiHiH*nt  iiistitiitinii  of  lrariiiti;r«  <*stablisluMl  the  S4*!i«m»K  himI 
lis  Hrst  term  was  o^mmkhI  in  Aii;:iist,  Is4s.  The  ori^riinil  lriisl«H*H  wen* 
Dverll.  SaiilNirii.  Shiiiu«*1  l>iitt<M'fi(*l(l,  Saiiiiiel  Uohhhis,  John  Felloes, 
Jonathan  Kntwn.  Hichanl  11.  .M(*ss4*i\  Simeon  1».  LittU*.  Nathan  Kil- 
burn.  F'<lmnn(l  SteviMis,  Nathan  Howard.  John  \V<MHlbnry,  Otis  Jones, 
Cyrus  Adams,  Alph<Mis  Conant.  Ma***'  Moulton,  Aanm  C'iHey.  <»iN»nr«» 
W.  Nesmith,  William  II.  (ia^e.  ami  Mos«»s  F'eUows.  The  oftU-^Tn  of 
till*  (*or|N>rati<>ii  were  Samuel  ISutti^rfield.  pn»sid<»nt,  and  \VoU-«>ii 
Hamlin.  s<H»retarv. 

ft 

The  first  prineipal  of  An<h)ver  A<*adeniy,  l>yer  II.  SantNinu  hn<l  the 
et»nriden<*e  of  leadin;;  (Mlueat(»rs  in  the  Stat<»  as  one  eminently  titt4*«l 
for  the  |M)sition:  a  nuin  of  larp*  <*x|N*ri<*nee.  and  wIkmm*  heart  was  in 
his  work,  lie  rtMnainiHl  one  year.  Tln»  si*h«K»l  numl»er<Hl  HW  pupils. 
Miss  VsViZii  W incite  was  prtM»4»ptn»ss;  Miss  K<lna  iN'an  l*ixK»t4»r  whs 
teaeh«»r  of  musie. 

The  eatalo^ue  publishiMl  at  the  end  <»f  the  first  term  eontains  this 
statemi*nt :  ''The  sue4«ess  of  this  institutifUi  diirin;:  the  first  quarter 
has  surpasMMl  the  hi^he.st  ex|M*etations  f»f  its  warmest  friends,  lian 
eontiruKMl  the  hi^h  n*piitatioii  of  the  prineipal.  and  has  ;riven  to  tli<* 
pMM'ept rf*ss  the  eharaeter  of  an  aeeomplishinl  and  sue4*essful  teaeli«*r. 
Studf*nts  may  find  h(*n*  lM»th  thorout:h  and  pra<*ti<*al  instriietion.** 

The  iv\iM»ns4»sat  that  time  wen»-  HoanI  iM»rwiM«k.  in(*liidin;r  wjuiliin;?. 
♦  1  X\  to  *1..V>:  w<mmI,  iM*reonl.  *'J:  ineideiitals.  swtN»pin;c.  rin<;;in^  Indl. 
et<*.,  |HT  term.  .."»  <*ents;  tuition.  (*ommi»n  Kii;;iish.  *.'J;  hijfher  Kn;r- 
lish.  »<:{.. "M»;  Latin,  tin^'k.  and  ni<Mlerii  lan^uap*s.  *.*»;  musie.  ♦•;;  dniw- 
in;;  and  painting.  #1. 

MoH«>s  L.  Mors**  was  priiiei|ml  for  the  year  ls4ti-rM>.  The  seliiitd 
numlHM-ed  l^*»*J  pupiU.  William  ('  <trant  was  prinf*i|Nil.  1H*>1 -«'>:?,  his 
siMrr.  Miss  Maria  tiraiit.  pnHi»pin»ss,  i*.">n  studfuts  lN*in;r  pri*jii*ut. 
Mr.  <traiit  \ias  an  «*\r«*llrnt  <lis4*iplinarian  and  yet  |Mipular  with  his 
pupiN.  His  s4*h(M»l  was  eminently  prosiH»n>iis  and  was  |Nitn»niiu*<l  hy 
tiiaiiv  famili<*s  distini;uishi*d  for  intelli;;ene<>  and  rulturt*.  William 
I*  Hammond  >%as  l«*aeh«*r  of  |H*nmanship.  lb*  was  afterwanis  author 
of  |*on«*r  and  Hammond*s  lMM»ks  on  I UM»k keeping  and  Couiniereial 
Law.  and  \*as  for  s«*\«*ral  Vfars  an  inslrin*tor  in  an  i»\ten'*ive  «*«ini- 
nirrrial  <*olh»^«»  in  IMiilad«*lphia. 

Ml  tirant  uas  sU4*e«*iHbM|  bv  Thadd«Mis  W.  Urn****.  lH.'ii>-.Vl,  wImi  whs 
a  ;;ra'tuat«*  fr«im  Hart  month  i'olli**;e  and  a  man  of  ability  and  n^puta- 
li'»n  His  assintant  wa"*  Misn  Mareia  Foster,  an  a^'romplisluHl  Hn«l 
vni'iM'HHfnl  t«Ni<*h«T.  ilif  •M'hfMil  Immii;;  pn>s|MT«»U'*  in  th«Mr  «"arf*, 

tti-«ipjf  HMHtin  uas  pnn«-ipal  in  1^.'»;»-.%|.  Th«*  si*h«Mi|  uas  madt*  u|» 
f  t  *'.itn<*Hi,  M*)fr«*liaiif .  and  |H>i*s«*\iTin;;  yoiin;:  mi*n  and  uomen,  wIh» 
kn«-\«  tli«*\abi«'o)  thfir  pri\  iU';:«*s  and  u«*r«*  r«**Mi|\iH|  l«i  impr«»\e  them 
to  !h«ir  tulh'st  •*\t«*nt  <Juit«*  a  numlNT  rlo«*»H|  th«*ir  ac*adt*mie  studi«*s 
at  thi^  tim«*.  ^om«*  <*n::aL;in;r  in  bu«»:nt*sH  jind  i»th«*rH  piirsuin;;  their 
slndi«*s  ••ls4»wli«»re. 
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In  July,  185(>,  the  hHun>I  jiropt^rty  imiswmI  into  tin*  hands  of  the  Nt»\v 
Kn^huul  Christian  Con fo lionets  ami  tho  H(*h4H>l  took  the  name  of  the 
New  Kn^land  Christian  Lit<^rary  and  Bihli(*al  institute.  The  first  term 
after  the  ehan^o  ofiened  in  February,  1S.*>7,  with  John  \V.  Simonds 
prin<*i]ml,  the  ))U]>ils  nundMM*in;;  lt»s  during;  the  year.  Mr.  Simonds 
n*iiiain<Ml  two  years,  and  was  suee<»e<led  hv  Hev.  S.  W.  Whitney,  who 
was  an  ahh»  and  sueeessful  teaelu^r.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
ex]MM*ien(*e  and  <*aine  to  Andover  sustained  hy  the  Christian  d<*nomi- 
nation,  reeeiyinjr  the  hearty  sup|M>rt  of  the  h)<*al  patrons,  lie  was 
in<lueed  by  the  offer  of  a  niu(*h  larpM*  s^dary  to  aet^ept  a  ]M>sition 
elsewhere,  and  at  the  eh)s<»  4>f  the  sprin;;  term  of  1S.51I  ri>si|^n<M|  his 
IM)sition,  after  which  Hartlett  II.  Cilley  had  ehar^e  for  one  year. 

In  Ist;oJ(>hn  \V.  Haley  was  prineii^al.  Durinjr  this  year  the  nian- 
apMiient  of  the  s<*h<Nd  was  n»striet4Hl  to  the  New  Hampshire  Chri.stian 
ConfenMieeand  the  name  elian^eil  to  New  Kn^rhind  Christian  Institute. 
Key.  John  Hunlen  was  elioson  presi<lent  and  Key.  Thomas  Bartlett 
eleet^nl  prin<*i|ml.  At  this  time youn^  men  who  wen*  lieensed  to  pnmeh 
wen*  admitted]  free.  This  faet  is  inten*stin^,  as  showing  that  some 
enteriMl  uimui  th<*  duties  of  the  ministry  iM'fore  they  had  lini.sluMl  an 
aeademy  eours«».  Mr.  HartU'tt  ha<l  a  larjje  and  sU4*eessfid  seh<K)l.  He 
remain<Ml  until  isr».5,  when  the  seh(M»l  was  remoyed  to  \Volfl>oro.  In 
the  year  1H74  the  (*itizens  of  Andover.  Iiavin;;  nu^antime  maiiitain<Ml 
sueh  terms  of  scduMil  as  they  wi»n»  abh»,  iM»titioued  for  the  return  of 
thf»  s<*Ihmi1.  They  p»nerously  olTenMl  to  j^ive  the  trustees  the  s<*liool 
buihlinpi  and  *4.(MN)  for  enhir^rin;:  an«l  n^pairiii^  them.  This  was 
a<'<*ept<Ml,  and  an  art  of  ineoriN>ration  was  ^rant^nl  by  tin*  h*^islature 
of  New  llanipshin*  June.  1S74.  The  institution  t<N»k  the  name  of 
PnH*tor  A(*ademy.  in  h<»nor  of  John  PnnMor,  a  wealthy  eiti/en  of  the 
town  and  a  lilw^ral  (*ontributor  to  the  s(di<N»l.  It  prosfN^nMl  and  was 
wfll  patroni/<MK  inerea.sin^  in  numlN^rs  an<l  strength  until  IsTt*.  The 
principals  under  this  mana;;ement  wen*.  Miss  Annie  V.  LittU',  1^74; 
Frank  II.  Adams.  I.s7r);  Rev.  AUah  H.  Morrill,  1S7«;-IS7S;  H.  A.  Fiehl, 
1>n7'.».  Durint:  thisyear  thcs(*h<Nil  pro|M*rty  apiin  ehan;r<Ml  owners  and 
paHS4Ml  into  the  |Nis.M»ssion  4»f  the  Cnitariaii  Kdu<*ational  Sx'iety,  whieh 
was  duly  ineor|H»rat<Hl  by  tin*  h»;;i.slalun\ 

W.  J.  Llo\d  was  principal,  lxsi-S2,  liein^r  foUowe<l  by  Herbert  H. 
l>«»w  f(»r  the  years  1.ns:{- lss«;.  Mr.  Dow  was  a  {j^raduate  of  Harvanl 
Collfp*,  a  th(»rou;rh  s<*holar,  a  faithful  and  eonseientious  teacher. 
Franklin  K.  <ii(Tonl  was  in  <*harjrc  for  the  year  isss,  and  Arehie  L. 
H<Mi^es  iss'.i.  True  W.  White,  a  ;;niduat<*  of  Tults  College,  was 
prinei|ml  for  the  years  iss<»-ist»l.  Mr.  White  eflieiently'lalNinKl  to 
inipn»v<*  and  i^nlarKe  the  library,  his  efforts  meeting  with  n'Ui.irkable 
sue<*«*ss.  A  nNim  was  fitt<H!  for  the  ])ur|N>se  and  the  library  (»|nmh»41 
for  publie  <*in*nlalion  with  nearly  1,lMn)  y4»lmn«*s  at  that  timecui  the 
.shelyes,  with  nniny  iN»ri«>dieals  of  the  day  «»n  tin*  n*adin;;  talde.  The 
extensiiMi  of  the  um*  of  the  library  by  publie  eiri*ulation  of  the  book8 
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has  iii<*n*as«Ml  tin*  iis4»rnliH*.ss  of  the  acH<U'iii y  and  has  pnivtHl  satiMfae- 
Uivy  ill  <*v<*ry  r«*s|NM*t,  hriii^ini^  dotiat  14)118  of  lMM>k»  that  otherwiMt* 
woui<l  not  havr  Imm»ii  nnMMved. 

SiiMi*  istn.  U«»v.  .lalll(^H  K.  Morton,  A.  M.,  has  w*rve<l  an  prinH|ml, 
and  is  now  n^^'Jii)  in  rhar^t*  of  the  HcduMd.  Karnest  and  Hiu*et»8sfiil 
<*nfl<*av(»rs  havt*  Immmi  niado  to  advance  the  standard  of  the  <H)unM*  of 
Htudy,  NO  as  to  eoiiform  to  the  m<Hlern  iHM|uirenients  for  Mlmiwiion  t^i 
eoil(*;;<*.  A  town  library  has  lHH»n  or^^anizc^l  under  the  Hhrary  laws  of 
N<*\^  Ilaiiiiisliin*,  wliirh  is  hH^atixl  in  the  library  nMiin  of  the  aemleniy, 
lM»th  libraries  Inmii«x  in  ehan;e  4»f  Mrn.  (*arrie  K.  Morton,  wife  of  the 
priiK'ipal  and  a  ibiu^^hter  of  Uev.  S.  V.  Smith,  author  of  our  natioual 

]i\iiiii,  '^Mv  (oiintrv,  'tis  of  thee.'* 

•  •  • 

Bril.DINOS. 

Ill  l>l>i  the  s<*h<N»l  was  liehl  in  a  hall  tinishetl  in  the  aeoona  atory  cif 
n  rhiin*li  iMlitiee.  In  is.'ir  two  win^s  of  two  Mtories  eaeh  were  addt^l« 
ii.V«)rdiii^  ea|Nieity  for  four  larK*'  recitation  rcMuns.  In  1S74  the  entin* 
b'lildiii;;  was  appropriated  for  SfhcNil  pur|ios4»M.  The  Iniihlin);  now 
hjis  nine  iar^<>  riMiiiiN,  inrludiii^  audietiee  hall  of  lanre  S4*atin^  ea|m<** 
it>  uikI  spaeioiis  (*orrid(»rs.  In  issii  a  pleasant  and  eotnuHNlious 
iMKirdin;;  hall  of  thr«M*  stories,  eaiNible  t»f  a<*eoinni(Nlatin^  54)  pupils, 
\i«is  eoinpl«*t<*d.  Its  r<N»iiis  an*  all  li^ht  and  aiiry.  It  standa  near  the 
aeadfiiiy  building.  Shade  trees  have  la^en  plant^nl  on  the  lawn,  t«i 
whirh  ailditioiis  have  lN*4*n  made  by  the  >;raduatin^  ehiHsea  from  year 
to  yi*ar.  ttyninastie  apparatus  has  Inhmi  pnivid^nl  with  fa4*ilitieH  for 
eitMpi«*t.  tennis,  et4*. 

MANAifKMKNT. 

The  niaiia^<*nient  of  the  s4*lifM»l  is  by  a  Ixuinl  (»f  truatcH^a,  electt^l 
aiinuall\  by  the  iii«*mlN»rs  of  the  eor|N»ration.  the  iNwnl  ehoiiaing  €»ftl- 
eers  and  an  e\<H*utive  (*4»mniitt<i*.  The  onn*«*rs  at  the  pn^aent  time 
(1^!»»'.)  are  J.  (  .  A.  Hill.  ('on<««>nl,  pn*sident :  ('.  (\  Danforth,  (on- 
eiinl.  %  Ire-preHJileiit ;  (*.  K.  Carr.  Andover,  elerk  and  aiidittir;  R.  IV 
(arr,  Aiiilo\er,  tn-asiirer;  Kev.  Lyman  Clark,  tinan<*ial  a^ent.  The 
evi^eiitive  eoiiniiittiM*  are  .1.  ('.  A.  Ilill.  Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen,  of  (\»n- 
eonl;  Rev.  S.  i\  lleaiie.  I>.  |).,  Newbury|Hirt,  Mass.;  .1.  W.  Fellom'n, 
Maiirli«-M«'r,  N.  II.;  Dr.  II.  A  Weynioiilh  and  \V.  S.  (arr,  Andover. 
.Meiiilwrs  nf  th«'  l»<»anl  of  triiM«*e>  not  on  th««  e\<M*utive  eommltt<*<*  art* 
s<i|tiiii«»ii  Siwildini:.  Nashua:  ll«>ii.  S»l«»n  .V.  i*arter,  (*on<t»rd;  Mi»c4 
Mar>  .\  Oouiini:;.  <«»iH*«»nl:  Rev.  !>  M.  \Vills«iu.  Roston;  Rev.  J.  H. 
.M«irri*M»ii.  .  Laeonia;  Mrn.  KliAalH*tli  l>.  FelliiHs,  .Manehester;  Rev. 
I.Miiaii  <  lark.  W    **   (juiiiib\.  and  Mn*.  t'arrie  K.  Carr.  Andover. 

» \|x>Wl|i:.NT. 

While  l*nM*ior  Aeadeiii\  ha<«  d<*ne  a  larp*  amount  of  <Hlueati<itial 
Work  ill  pio|M»rti«iii  to  itH  iii«  an*».  its  endowment  is  iiMMlerate.  More 
than  ^s.«fl«)  ha\e  Im*«*ii   niiM*«l  f«ir  a  |M*rnianent  fun«l.  $3.ooo  havinic 
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lH»eii  left  !)y  btMpiest  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hunt,  of  Niishua.  The  fritMids 
of  the  academy  hoiM*  to  iiien^ane  the  fundH  suftieieiitly  to  tiuike  the 
iiH'oiiie  equal  to  all  the  iumhIs  of  the  seh(H)l. 

IXKLrKNCK. 

l*nK*t4ir  Aeadeiiiy  is  one  of  the  many  schools  which  have  contributtMl 
set  largely  to  the  reputation  which  New  Kn^land  enj<»ys  thn)u^hout 
the  country  tor  learning.  It  has  accomplished  an  ex(*ellent  woric 
touanl  elevating  the  standard  of  intelligence  and  of  cham<*ter  amon^ 
the  youn^  )>eople  of  Andover  and  nei^hlN)i*in^  towns.  A  few  of  the 
persons  that  aitended  the  school  (hiring  its  earlier  history  are  I'rof. 
.1.  H.  Kastnmn,  Naval  Ohwrvatory,  Washin^rton;  cx-(Tovernor  V\u- 
«rrec,  Vermont;  <ien.  W.  W.  Blackinar,  Boston;  C\  A.  SuUoway, 
M.  C\,  Manchester;  Charles  H.  Bartlett,  ]^)ston;  Rev.  J.  P.  Watson, 
Daytcm,  Ohio;  C'apt.  John  P.  Thom|>8on,  V.  S.  A.,  Andover;  J.  \V. 
Fellows,  Manchester,  and  Kev.  L.  \V.  Phillips,  Franklin,  N.  11. 

DurinfT  the  fifteen  years  of  the  pre^Mit  nnina^ement  pupils  from 
PnK»tor  Academy  have  taken  sul)se<|uent  courses  of  study  at  Dart- 
mouth and  llarvanl  colleges.  Harvard  Divinity  Sch<M)l,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massacliusetts  a^ricidtural  colleges,  the  Leland  Stanfonl, 
jr.,  Tniversity,  Tniversity  of  California,  Boston  I'ni versify  Law 
ScluM)!,  Normal  sch<M)ls  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Salem,  Bridji^ewater, 
Worcester,  Maiss.,  and  in  New  York,  the  New  F^n«rland  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Bur<lett*s  Business  Collej^c,  and  nniiiy  other  s<*1hk»1s. 

The  r«'<*onl  of  Proctor  Academy  has  d(Mnonstrat4*d  tin*  wisdom  of 
its  loiinders  and  rommcnds  it  as  worthy  of  the  (Muitidence  and  patron- 
a«:e  of  fririids  (»f  education  and  pro;j:r«*ss.  It  holds  an  honorable  )N>si- 
tioii  lN*si(lf>  other  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  (»ld  (vranite  State. 

THK   COLBY    -\CAI>KMY. 

AnthoriMil  ] 

Tlie  Colbv  .Vcademv,  sittuitcMl  on  New  L<»ndon  hill,  in  Merrinni<*k 
Count v,  is  .'Jn  miles  northwest  of  Contiml,  and  IM)  miles  n<»rth  of  Bos- 
tnn.  It  is  reaehed  by  daily  stajjes  fnmi  Potter  Pla<*e,  distant  S  miles 
oil  the  Coni'ord  Di\  ision.  Bitston  and  .Maine  Bailrtuitl.  and  from  Brad- 
ford, distant  PJ  miles,  on  the  Clan»mont  branch.  New  London  hill 
is  eneireled  l>y  SunaiK»e,  A.Heutnf»y,  Canlipin,  Ka;r;r<*^L  an<l  Kearsar^e 
tiMMintains,  within  \%hos4»  inelosiin*  an*  I<N*at4Ml  many  charming  iNxlies 
of  watf*r.  amon^r  whieh  is  the  famous  Lake  Suna|NM*.  .\n  altitinh'of 
l.^i.^n  feet  jrives  this  re;jion  a  dry,  eind,  and  invi^oratin;;  air. 

In  this  iM^aiitiful  and  healthful  l(H*ality,  on  the  i*7th  day  of  Aii^rust, 
is.Vi,  this  seluM»i  was  (»i>emHl  under  the  charter  of  The  New  Londim 
Academy,  approve^l  Jidy  4,  1h;57.  By  lej^islative  enaetment  tin*  ehar- 
ter  name  was  sul)se4|Uently  chan^<Hl  to  The  New  London  Literary  and 
Sri<*ntitie  Institution,  and  July  15,  1S7S,  tin*  name  was  a;;ain  chan^e<l 
to  The  Colby  Academy.     Tlie  first  princi|ml  was  iteoi*jre  W.  Ganlner, 
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J>.  A.,  tluMi  u  nM*ont  ^rnuluatt^  (»f  I)ar1iii(»uth,  now  Rev.  Dr.  Giwri^  W. 
(vHr<ln«*r.  wrll-kiiown  us  a  pi*<>iiiiiH'iit  minist<*r  hikI  (Hlucator  in  Now 
Kn;;laii«l  ami  \\w  Wr.^t.  Tin*  s<'Ii<m»1  was  larj^«\  th<»  first  t^Tiii  iiuiiilM*r- 
in;;  rj(>;  tin*  s4Tnii<l  term  of  tin*  s<M*on<l  y<*ar  iinnilN*rin^  210;  tlir  tliini 
year,  JI"». 

Dnrin;;  iIh*  \«*jir  is/it;  .;i7  tli«*  first  <*ii<lo\vni«*Pt  fuml  of  ^25jnn)  was 
raJMMl  niMln  tin*  ffliri«Mit  ajLr«*nry  of  U«»v.  W.  II.  Katon.  The  !«e<'<»n<I 
fnml,  i!»l<M>.<HH^  for  hnildin^  and  other  pnr|MiM»s,  was  rHis«*fl  under  lh«* 
sanM*  a;:«»n<'V  in  th**  vear  lsilS-«;!».  This  fund  is  nniinlv  ivpn*H«*ntiM| 
now  in  the  «^\tensive  ;;rounds  and  the  stately  and  lK*auttful  new 
Headeniy  huildin;r  and  lM)ardin;;-hall.  The  ihir<l  fund — tin*  reiit«*ii- 
Ilia!  was  rais^Ml  in  tin*  year  is7«*»,  iimler  the  ap*nev  u(  Mr.  T.  K. 
Ihileh,  whieli  is  now  |N*riiian«*ntly  iinested.  and  amounts  t4>  |iki»,(mmi. 
This  was  one  of  the  few  amon^  the  many  <*entennial  effortB  of  like 
f*haraet«*i  whieh  iMM-iimi*  a  sue<'ess.  Towanl  this  iN^nnaneiit  endow- 
ment fund  .Mrs.  Susjin  F.  ('«»l;jate.  dau^ht<'r  «»f  ex-<t<ivenior  I'olhy. 
throut:h  h«*r  husU-ind.  .lame.s  |>.  ('ol;;ate.  ^ave  tin'  muniti(*4*nt  suni  of 
^:>.'»,(NNi.  At  aiNMit  this  time  the  eor|M>rate  mime  of  the  liistitution 
was  ehan^eil  to  I'olhy  A<*ademy.  in  honor  of  tin*  nnin  who  iN^rHonally. 
and  throu;:h  his  famil\.  Imd  done  mor<*  than  any  «»ther  to  aehieve  the 
siu'eess  of  th«»  sehiMil     Mon.  Aiitlnuiv  Colby. 

Tht*s4di(Mil  haseoiitinued  in  its  vigorous  and  sin*e(»ssful  work  thirl\  • 
ei^hl  years,  aiMl  the  men  and  wom<*n  who  have  r«M«eived  their  (hIu- 
eat  ion  h<*re,  in  whide  or  in  part,  art*  to  1m*  found  in  every  liij^h  and 
h<»noral»lt*  eaillin;:  the  world  i»v«»r. 

The  otVieial  administratiiui  of  thes4*h«Nil  diiriii;;  these  yeai>  han  lN*«*n 
as  follows: 

tieor;re  W.  tianllMM,  I).  D.from  Is'iil  to  Ini*,!.  |.i^|lt  yej||*s;  (tt*«>r;;e  |l. 
<oiw,  |).  |).,  rnuii  ls»;i  to  I  St,  J.  thr«*e  \ears;  Art  em  us  W .  .Silver, 
l>.  I)  .  Irom  I  SI.  I  to  |^«;!».  li\r  vear**;  llt»rae«»  \|.  Willaid.  A.  M.-fmni 
I^Tn  ti>  1^7J,  oii«»  ami  ou**  hailf  >eai>;  Uiliaii  K.  \Varri*ii,  A.  M.,  fnini 
1s7l*  to  1^7.",^  three  \ ears;  A  II.  l-iine,  A.  M.,  fnun  ls7.'>  to  Is7*l,  om* 
y«'ar;  .1.  \r\  Morton.  A.  M..  fnun  \^7*'>  to  ls7s,  two  \ears;  Klias  J. 
.MeKwan.  A.  M..  from  1^7^  to  Ivsn.  twovears;  .lames  P.  Dixon.  A.  M., 
from  1^^<»  to  ls'.M»,  ten  yeiin*;  Alln'rl  L.  I»lair.  A.  .M..  from  1S1»<»  to 
Isiil.  niif  M'ar;  Samuel  (*.  .lohiiNton.  A.  M.,  l^!*!. 

t»f  til*'  man\  eilieient  tea<*h»*rs  whi»  haivt*  l»e«*n  eoiiiieet^^il  with  tlit* 
iuNtitutMin  as  des4*r\  inu  (»f  s|HM*ial  nit*ntion  on  aeeount  of  the  len^rtli 
and  «haraet«'r  of  their  s4*rviee  an*  l*rof.  Kphniim  Knight,  who  twi-ii- 
pifd  till*  ehairof  iuath«*matieN  durin;:  lh«*  tirsi  twfuty  years  with  ;n^*itt 
ahilit>  .  I'rof.  Frank  .1  TeasltM*,  ;i  fir  sutM*esMir  foreh*\en  >«an»,  antl 
whi»  di*l  parTieularl\  «;imm1  wurk  in  the  line  of  tin*  initural  s4*iem*ti»; 
,Mivs  M;i!\  .1.  Pn-si-ott.  thf  lir^t  lady  prinei|wil  of  the  M'h«Hd«  wht* 
Iwi-anie  tie- wif<*  i>f  |{f\  I>r.  Lueian  lla\ den  durin;;  his  luistoratt*  here; 
Mi^*«  llami't  K  Kn-f.  th*-  s4*eoud  lady  pnnei|i;il.  who  lett  her  |M»«itiuii 
li«*re  for  a  lonu  and  *«ue<*4-ssful  s4t\  lee  in  Huruuih  as  the  wife  of  Iie%'. 
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('.  II.  ('iii*|MMit4*r,  and  who  is  still  holding  up  the  stamlanl  of  the  Cross 
\vlii<*h  M\  from  Ihm*  hiislmiid's  dyiii^  hands  in  Ja{mn;  and  Miss  Ade- 
laide* K.  Sniih»y,  now  principal  of  Moulton  College  for  Women  in 
'f'o:oiiio,  who  nmde  an  honorable  n»eonl  of  fourteen  years  <if  M»rviee 
hen*  ais  lady  prineipal. 

The  larj^e  and  <*onim<Mlious  aeademy  Imihlin^  and  la<lies*  lN)arding 
hall  was  ereetiMJ  in  1S70,  and  is  one  of  the  most  (*omplete  and  beau- 
tiful (Mlueational  buihlin)i:8  in  New  England.  It  stands  in  a  eanipus 
of  *Jn  iieres.  The  school  has  larjje  eabinets,  well  seleettnl  apparatus, 
an<l  a  library  of  .*J,<HK)  volumes.  The  aea<lemy  is  i»njoyin^  renewetl 
pros|H'rity  uiuler  its  presiMit  nuina^ement.  Over  KK)  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  eountry  art*  now  in  attendance.  It  has  a  large  and 
influential  Ixxly  (»f  alumni,  with  an  ass(K*iation  in  Boston  of  which 
ex-Ciovernor  J.  Q.  A.  J^rackett  is  president.  Hy  reiH?nt  (dianges  in 
th<»  <*harter,  the  alumni  now  have  a  large  representation  in  the  board 
of  trustees. 

PINKERT(>X   ACADEMY,    DERRY,    N.    H. 

By  U.  W.  Hi. Ml  HAM.  A.  M..  iViNofMi/. 

Among  the  men  who  exerltHl  a  commanding  influence  in  the  l)egin- 
hings  of  Lomhmderry,  N.  II.,  was  John  Pinkerttm,  a  Scotchman,  who, 
tor  principle's  sake,  made  a  tem|K)niry  home  in  the  north  of  Indand 
during  the  st<»rmy  times  that  foUowe<l  the  battle  of  the  IJoyne,  and 
migratcMl  thenee  to  AnuM'ica  in  17.'{S,  S4>ttling  in  that  part  of  London- 
deri'v  which  now  <*onstitutes  the  town  of  Derrv.  His  two  s<ms,  John 
and  Jam<*s.  unite<l  the  prudene«*,  4*ourag«\  and  stability  of  the  old 
eounlry  with  the  enterprise*  of  the  new,  and  achieved  a  business  suc- 

<*ess  whieh  was  iiMnarkable  for  the  time.     For  tiftv  vears  thev  were 

•    •  •- 

h'adin^  nu'rehants  of  the  n*gion,  and  lN»si4les  ac<*umulating  a  hand- 
s  niH»  roni|M»teney.  lNM*ame  distinguishcHl  by  their  business  integrity, 
Miirt  religious  principles,  anil  deep  interest  in  <Mlucation. 

hi  the  y«*ar  IT'.KI  a  (*la.H.sical  high  .schcNil  was  established  in  the  eastern 
part  t»f  the  town,  under  charge  of  Uev.  Zephaniah  S.  M(M>re,  D.  I)., 
who  afterwanls  Ikmniuic  successively  a  profes.sor  in  Dartmouth  I'ol- 
h»g«»,  pn^sidfMit  of  Williams  (Vdlege,  an<l  prt?si<lent  of  Amherst  College. 
rnd«*r  the  principalship  of  Dr.  Moi>n»  and  several  suc'cessors  the 
>rliool  WJI.S  maintaine<l  for  twentv  vears  bv  a  c(mibinati<in  of  <listrict. 
tax,  UKMlerate  tuition,  aind  voluntary  contributicms.  Near  the  chisi* 
III*  this  peri<Nl  a  new  buihling  was  ertH*t«Hl  for  the  ac<*omm<Mlation  of 
the  M*h«Nil.  On  the  <MimpIetion  of  the  buihling,  Kev.  Kdward  L. 
P.irker,  pastor  of  the  First  ('hun»h,  in  <*<mversi4tion  with  his  elder, 
John  Pinkerton.  who  had  (*<instantly  en(*«iuniged  the  enterprise*  by 
lilN*ral  eontributions,  suggesttnl  the  im|K>rtane(*  of  pla<*ing  the  si*hool 
on  a  |H*riiianent  ba.si.s.  Th«*  suggestion  wasginwl  S4*<*d  cast  into  fruitful 
.S4iil.  The  elder  and  his  brother  James  eonsulted,  and,  with  charac- 
Icrislie  promptness,  gave  5f«14,'M«»,  afterwanls  iner(*as<Ml  tit  a10,<nni,  as 
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|N'r  iiiaiifiit  fiiiHls,  and  in  Jniu*  of  tin*  same  year,  1814,  obiaintHl  friHa 
the  State  lf*i;islatun*  an  aet  ineoriNtratin^  the  s<*h<Mil  under  th«  name 
of  Pinkerton  Aradi*niv. 

'rh«*  funds  were  ;;iven  *'  for  the  pur|)os4*  of  pronnitin^  piety  ami  vir- 
tn«*  aii«l  for  the  edueati(»n  of  youth  in  sueh  of  the  lil^eml  hHh  and 
H4'i«*n<*<*s  and  hin;xna;;es  as  the  trust«M*s  hereinafter  pn>vide<l  Khali 
diriM't.**  With  it.sni<Nlest  endowment,  thusd«Mlieate<l  to  the  promotion 
of  piety  and  U^arnin^,  INnkerton  Aeademy  |M'rfornitHl  its  work  faith* 
fnll\  for  s«*venty  years,  during  whieh  time  it  j^Hve  to  thousandH  of 
yonn^  |N*op|e  the  impiils4»  whieh  knl  to  us4*fidnesH  and,  in  many  «*aMeH, 
t<i  distinction. 

In  issi  the  s<'h«M>l  HM'eivtHl  a  n^eiidowment  in  the  sum  of  ♦i<»:Jjn«». 
by  lNM|u«*st  of  John  Morrison  Pinkerton,  of  HoHt<m,  son  of  l>fweon 
James  Pinkerton  alnive  nannsl.  He  was  liorn  in  Derry,  February  6, 
Isls.  pn*|mnHl  for  eoUe^i*  at  Pinkerton  Aeademy,  ^ra<luat4Ml  at  Yale 
in  \^i\,  and,  after  teaehinj;  two  years  in  Virmrinia,  lHM*ame  a  Htudent 
in  the  llar\anl  l«aw  S*h(M>l  and  then  in  the  oflie^*  of  William  (vrav, 
until  his  admission  to  the  Suffolk.  Ma»s.,  Imr  in  lH4ti.  Throuichout 
an  aeti\e  and  sueeessful  le^ral  eanM»r  of  thirly-tlve  years  in  li<K4ton, 
Mr.  Pliikert4m*H  Ufi*  was  a  eonstant  illu.stratitm  of  the  fiower  and  value 
of  th<*  ('hristiaii  relipon.  ImnuMliately  on  his  admission  to  the  liar  he 
nnitfd  wiffi  thi*  Mount  Vernon  ('onirn*^ational  ('hur(*h,  under  the 
|mst4»rate  of  Kev.  Kdwanl  N.  Kirk,  l>.  I).,  and  was,  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  issi.  aii  f*arnest,  aetive  memlN>r,  who  ^^made  religion  of  his 
business  and  busin<*ss  of  his  reli;:ion.**  For  many  years  he  was  an 
oftiri»  lM*an*r  in  thnehundi,  viee-pn»sideiit  of  thi»  **(Nille|rt»  anil  Kduea- 
tion  SiM'ii'ty/'  and  pn»sident  of  the  lioanl  of  truste<*sof  Pink«*rtt>n 
A<*ad«»my.  I>iirint;  the  lat#»r  years  nf  his  life  his  jrifts  to  lienevolent 
objiM'ts  f*\<*«*4Hl«Ml  oiie-thinl  of  his  net  iniMime. 

It\  th«*  t«*rniH  of  Mr.  Piiikerton*s  will  his  munitieent  Imn|U4<«I  waa  n«4k 
to  iNH'oiiif*  available  for  s4*h<M>l  pur|NiH4*s  until  a  sum  should  have 
af4-iiiiiulat«M|  from  tli**  \(*arly  ineome  suflieient  for  the  ere«*tMin  nf  a 
ih'U  liuildiiiL!  a«l(M|uat<*  ti)  tin*  nM|uir«*meiits  of  the  s4*Ii<m)I  *^in  th«*  new 
era  «>t  it^  «*nlari;«Hl  UM*fulriess.**  TIiIn  |Niiiit  had  lN*en  m>  n«Nirl\ 
rfa«-hi'd  in  S«*pti»iiilMT,  l*^*».'i.  that  thr  trust«M»s  then  lN*^n  the  m*«>rk« 
aii«l  m  »uo  \«MrH.  at  an  outlay  i»f  alvMit  A.Vi.oim,  fouipleteil  an  e«litlt*t* 
^liif'li  JH  HMiiarkabN*  for  itn  «*oiiibiiiation  «»f  us4»fulnesH  ami  lM»auty. 
It  is  built  of  brjrk.  viith  r«'d  sjin«l-stoiii»  trimmin^^i.  and  timamental 
terra  <-oiTa  U*1th  on  the  two  ein*ular  fnuits.  It  has  a  frontaire  of  1<*| 
ffft  uitli  .1  ilfpth  of  77  f<N*i.  and  4*t>iisistH  <if  t^o  stori<*s  and  a  Imim«- 
ni<-itt  111  tli«- ci-ritt-r  of  t hi*  front  is  a  tower  !»'•  ffH*t  sipian*  am!  l:f.\ 
t«fr  hi'^li 

l.4Mdin:^  up  a  fliLrlii  of  i:ranit«*  steps  uinb»r  ararvinl  areh  of  i*onn«M*> 
ti«-u»  siiiid-ioiif  in  th«*  main  ••lit ranee.  This  areh  n*stH  on  rirhlv 
r:ir\*'il  r.ipit.iU  Hiii»|M>rTi*i|  \»\  Hjindston**  «*ohiniiis.  The  v<>MtilMile  haa 
a  tiliMl  i|iM»r  7  b\   IJ  f«*ff  and  iiimmi**  tlimuirli  t^o  massive  hanl-w«iod 
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(loorN   to  the   main   hallwHy.     Over  these  dooi-s,  on  a   (*ap8U>ne,  in 
carveil  in  Gothic  letters — 
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In  the  tower  is  a  el(K*k  of  the  St4'vens  make,  an<l  a  line  meUow- 
toiied  hell  of  l,5:iO  pttunds  from  the  MeShane  fonndry. 

TIh'  main  hallway  i^  1^^  ^0'  'M  f<H^t,  and  is  iiitcreeptinl  hy  a  corridor 
running  aeross  the  building  at  right  angles.  On  tin*  right  is  the 
library  r(K>m,  on  the  left  the  prinei|iHrs  r4N>m,  and  on  the  east  and 
west  wings  are  recitation  rooms;  on  the  north  is  tin*  stn<ly  room. 
Occupying  the  center  of  the  main  building  on  the  se<*o?id  fhNU'  is  the 
ass4»mbly  hall,  4<»  by  72  feet,  besides  th«»  asstMubly  hall  thert»  an»  cm 
this  HtKir  two  hmmus,  each  2o  by  Xi  fe(»t,  and  two  smaller  nnuns,  which 
aiv  devotc<l  to  physical  s€*ience  and  the  music  deimrtmcnt.  The  base- 
ment <*(mtains,  on  the  west,  toilet  and  wardrolie  a)»artments  for  l)oys, 
janitor*s  r<N)m,  boiler  nMun,  and  luiys*  gymnasium;  on  the  east,  toilet 
and  wartlnilM'  afmrtments  and  play  room  for  girls.  The  plumbing 
and  sjinitary  api>aratus  are  of  niiKlern  design,  and  water  is  furnishe<l 
in  abumbint  supply  and  fon»e  from  the  Deny  Water  Works.  A  sys- 
tem of  steam  heating  is  em  ploy  (h1  by  means  of  the  C'annane  apfm- 
ratus,  which  includes  an  excellent  device  for  ventilation.  Open  firt»d 
in  all  the  rtKuns,  l>esides  adding  chiH^rfuhiess,  supplement  a  system  of 
vcntilaticm  which  scarcely  neisls  improvement.  Kach  s^'hool  r«K>m 
has  a  dial  connectiMl  bv  an  electric  wire  with  the  chH*k   in  the  tower. 

Tin*  ass«»mbly  hall,  where  the  si\ssion  of  each  day  oiM»ns  with  devo- 
tional «*xcrci.scs,  and  where  all  th«»  stu<lents  gaither  every  day  for  drill 
in  radisthenics,  hasa  Steinway  pianou{>on  thecapacious  platform, and 
is  S4'atiHl  with  o)K'ra  (*hairs  of  moilern  design,  which  combine  .several 
uni«|ue  and  pra<*tical  <*onveniences. 

'rh(*rc  is  a  fair  amount  of  new  apparatus  for  illustrating  physical 
s<*ien(*<'s,  and  the  musir  dei>artment  is  furnish<Ml  with  thn*e  pianos, 
musical  (*harts,  and  all  iuh^mUh]  appliances. 

Then*  is  a  gtMKl  working  library,  which  is  lK»ing  incn»as4Ml  by  the 
addition  of  iMNiks  most  us4*ful  in  s<*h(N>l  work,  at  an  annual  outlay 
of  ^:»u). 

VUv  a<*adcmy  buildings,  new  and  old,  stand  on  a  (*ommandingemi- 
n«*n<*c,  in  tlu*  mid.st  of  pleasjint  grounds  that  furnish  ample  ro<im  for 
tennis,  fiMitl»all,  and  other  outdtMir  siNirts.  In  another  fmrt  of  the 
village  is  Ilildreth  Hall,  a  (HminuKiiouM  iKianling  house  lNd<mging  to 
the  institution,  when*  two  of  the  teachers  and  a  part  of  the  .stutlents 
hav<»  their  Iiomh*. 

l><*rrv  is  4l*  miles  northwest  fnmi  lioston,  is  riMuarkablv  healthful, 
is  light«Ml  by  electricity,  has  a  system  of  waterworks,  and  isc<mm»ct4*<i 
bv  eonert*te  sidewalk  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Kailwav  station  at 
Oerry  l>e|N>t,  1  mile  fnmi  the  academy. 

I'nder  the  new  eon<liti«>ns  i*onscM|uent  uiNin  thi*  enlargcnl  fai*ilitieH 
11. 'iT — No.  n *i 
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ofTt^nnl,  the  Htt4»iulaiH*i*  lias  iiH*reas4Ml  an<l  iIh*  tt^arhiuji;  fon*e  Iihm  more 
than  <l(»ubhMl.  Th<*  work  of  iiistrurtioii  is  now  <)<ine  by  six  t4^aoh<*rH« 
all  s|NM*ialistsof  wide  and  suoressfiil  e\|MM'UMi<M'.  Th<*  sc*h(M>l  18  main- 
taint'«)  at  an  annual  outlay  of  ^1o,(nn»  to  ^1l\<nn).  The  ehar^t*  for 
tuition  is  ^is  |N*r  y<*ar.  and  this  is  r«*niitte<l  in  th«*eHM(»of  indi^^nt 
8tud<*nts  whos<«  reronl  is  «»xreptionally  hij^li. 

The  student  nuiy  now  eh(M>se  lM»twe4»n  tliree  e<nirH4»s  of  study:  The 
(*Iaxsieal.  whieh  I in» pa n»s  for  roller*;  the  Kn^lish,  whieh  seekHtoinve 
apMNl  prepanition  for  theonlinary  businessof  life:  an<l  theaeademie, 
whi<'h  inelud(*s  Ijitin  and  nnxlern  lan^ua^es,  eniphasiz(*s  the  Htiidy  of 
Kn^lish  litenitun*,  luid  ;:ives  a  very  full  pn*paration  for  the  te<*hnieal 
M*h<M>l  or  the  Ijitin  seieiitilie  eiuirM*  in  eollej^es.  In  all  the  cMiurseH^ 
each  of  whi(*h  rtM^uires  four  y<'ars  for  its  eompletion,  much  atU^iitioii 
is  |>aid  to  «*om|N>siti<in.  and  one  <*onstant  aim  is  to  teaeh  the  vi^irouH 
and  jirnieeful  um^  of  the  Kn;:lish  lan;;ua^e. 

Admission  t4»  <Mther  eourM*  is  piined  only  by  pa^siufic  a  suei*<*MHf ii  1 
examination  in  iMilitieal  ;reo;;raphy,  Kn^lish  j^rammar,  TnitiMl  Staten 
history,  n^idin;;,  s|Mdlin;;,  |M*nmanship,  and  arithmetie. 

Durin;;  the  last  four  years,  ;;raduates  of  Pinkerton  Aeademy  have 
Ikhmi  admitted  to  Harvard  Tniversity,  Wellesley  Collejje,  Dartmouth, 
Amherst,  and  Trinity,  the  Massaehus4»tts  Institute  of  Te<*hnoh>g>\ 
lioston  rniversity,and  ('«dumbian  I'niversity.  Oneof  th(»H<>Mtudeiita 
Won  the  distinetion  of  Immii^  the  lN*st  <*\temiNiraiUH>us  H|H'aker  in  hin 
university;  anoth<*r,  a  younj:  lady  of  the  elass  of  1SIM»,  won  the  li<iH- 
ton  Il<*rald  lirst  prize  of  *«Wh»  for  e\eelh»n<M»  in  <*om|M}sition,  the  cHini- 
IM*tition  lN*in};o|N*ii  to  memlN*rsof  ;;raduatinv:<*lass4»s  in  all  theacaile- 
mi<'s  and  hi::h  siduMd.s  in  Maine.  New  IIam|>shire,  and  MaHMaehuMetUt. 

The  atten<laii<*e  is  now  <iver  Hni.  aind  is  steadily  inereasiii^c*  It  <<on- 
sists  of  Imivn  and  cirls  in  alMiut  eipial  numbt*rs.  A  lar^e  pni|iorti«>n 
an*  pursuing;  n*^ular  <Miurs4*s  of  study  and  are  l<N)kin^  forwani  u> 
<*olle^«»  life. 

Tli«*  ('hart«*r  of  Pinkfrtoii  Aead«Mnv  <*ommitt4Hl  its  sufM^rvisitm  !«» 
niiM*  tru>t<*4*s  \%ith  |m>w<m*  to  till  \a«*anei4*s  iMMMirriii;;  in  their  nunilM^r. 
This  InhIv  hits  inelu«ltHl  ^<»m«*  of  the  ni(»>t  eminent  men  in  New  Kni;- 
land  and  luis  U'cn  pr«*siile4l  over  b\  th«*  f<»llo\iin;;  p*ntlemeii  ftUccVH- 
si\i*ly:  .lame«4  Pinkerton.  on«*  <»f  tin*  founders  alM»\e  mentioncMi;  Kev. 
Kdv%ard  L.  Parker;  Rev.  Daniel  Dami,  D.  !>.,  afterwanln  preaulenl 
of  Dartmouth  ('oIlf*;r<*;  Hon.  William  M.  Kiehanls4»ii,  hiuj;  ehief  jui^ 
tin*  of  thi*  nnpHMm*  <MMirt  of  N«*^»  IIami»hire;  Hev.  John  II.  i*hurrh, 
D.  !>.;  .Inlin  Port«*r;  Samut*l  H.  Ta\ lor,  LL.  D.,  s<»  lon^  prineifMil  tif 
Phillips  Ando\f>r  A«'adfni\ ;  John  M.  Pink«*rton.  to  \\hos«*  munificence* 
th«*  a4*a«l«*m\  and  tin*  raii*^*  i*f  «Hlu«*ation  are  S4»  fj:rt*atly  indebtetl,  and 
tin*  pri'Hi'iit  in«*nnilN*nt.  Ki«\ .  KlM»iie/«*r  <i.  Parsnnn,  who,  siiitH*  IH81, 
durin;;a  |H*rifMl  «if  ini|M»rtjtnt  ehanp^s,  has  ^iveii  tinn*  unstintedly  to 
tin*  ini«*reNt?»  *»{  tin*  s«-ti«Mi|,  and  by  his  wiM»  e«»uiis4d  and  efWeieuey  haa 
iNintribut«^l   i:reatl\    t«»  its  >nr<N*Hs.     That  tin*  administration  «»f  lh« 
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)^enth*tmMi  who  n(»w  coiiHtitiito  tlie  iMmrtl  of  triiHtct^s  Iihs  been  wi^M) 
and  nipabl^'  is  att<^st<Ml  by  tlio  pnMiM'niiis  coiuliticni  of  the  8c;h(N>l  and 
by  tlio  ra<*t  that  its  funds,  notwithstanding  the  la r^^*  outlays  sin<*e 
ISS.*),  hav<»  a  ^ivat(»r  nnirket  value  than  when  first  rei'eived. 
The  <)fli<*e  of  prinei|ml  was  filUMl  <hirin^  the  first  si»venty  yeai's  of 

\\\r  a(*ad('niv\s  hist<irv  by  able  eduealors,  8<»veral  of  whom  achieve<l 

•  •      •■ 

distinrti(»n  hereand  in  other  fi«dds.  Of  thes4',  Abel  F.  Ilildreth,  A.  M., 
had  tln»  loiijri»st  iM»riod  of  S4»rvi<*e  an<l  did  most  to  j^ive  the  8c».h<M)l  its 
carlv  rharaeter  and  infhuMiee.  He  was  a  man  of  seholarlv  attain- 
nieiits,  eultivate^l  t4iste,  and  jrreat  teaehin^  jniwer.  He  was  in  ehar^e 
twrnty-soveii  years,  fnnn  isili  to  1S4«»,  and  many  now  living  it^mem- 
b(M'  him  as  a  wise  teaeher,  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  genennis  host, 
an<l  a  <*onstant  friend. 

Tlu*  pn»s4»nt  prin<*iiHiL  (i.  W.  Uin^ham,  A.  M.,  was  ealle<l  to  the 
posit i<»n  in  iHSo,  and  has  the  satisfaetion  of  working  with  the  hearty 
(•oo|M'ration  of  able,  enthusiastie  aMsoeiates,  while  the  sehool  is  com- 
ing forwanl  into  a  new  eareer  of  wider  usefulness. 

KIMKALL   rXI(»N   ACADEMY,  MEKIDEN,  X.  H. 

By  R«'V.  KiNiAK  T.  Pamhii.U  *•/'  thf  HimnI  **f  Trust fr*. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  the  young  Kcpublie  of  Ameriea  was  strug- 
i:ling  to  ris<'  out  of  the  depressing  influenees  attendant  uiM>n  a  long- 
(ontinmMl  and  d<*struetive  warfan*  that  a  y<iung  nmn  name<l  John 
riMM'd  s«'t  out  from  his  hom<»  in  I^dmnoii,  N.  IL,  wluMv  his  father  was 
d<s'iroii  in  th<'  Congrfgatifuial  (Miun*h,  to  se4*k  in  th<*  north  of  Eng- 
land orSrotland  a  |M>pular  <Mlueatioiuil  institutitm  offering  gratuitous 
iri>t ruction  to  randidatrs  f<u*  the  Hiristian  ministry  in  indigent 
rii*rumstan«M»s. 

VUr  standard  of  pndiminary  |in^parati4Ui  for  «*nt ranee  to  this  new 
sruiinary  was  very  low,  only  a  fairnMnm<ui-s<dicM)l  training,  withafmr- 
lial  <M»urs«'  of  studies  of  f<uir  years.  Mr.  Foi»nl  was  greatly  pleased 
with  hJN  fonMirn  sehiMil,  and  sought  to  eommiinieate  scunewhat  of  his 
rntlnisiasm  ov«*r  it  to  his  friemls  at  home,  ui*ging  the  formation  of  a 
similar  institution  in  his  own  <*ountry,  giving  eneouragemont  that 
MibNtantial  aid  w<iuhl  1m»  forth(*oming  fnun  Fjigland  and  S(*otland. 

AlHiut  this  tiim*,  with  a  fNipulation  of  7,(nnijmn),  the  Ameriean 
nation  was  entering  U|m»ii  an  era  of  markiMl  pn>s|M*rity.  A  deep  taint 
.»♦  rii'Urh  infidelity,  how<»ver.  intHnlueed  by  the  late  war,  was 
beroming  wid<»spn»ad  and  alarming.  tt<MM|  men  w«»n»  everywhere 
aritUMMl  ti»  rais«*  up  in  op|iosition  a  standanl  of  right«H>u.sne8H  and 
truth;  to  marshal  an<l  si*nd  forth  an  evangidieal  and  e<lueat«Ml 
mini>trv. 

The  demaml  far  i*x<*<'<h1«h1  the  supply.  This  state  of  affairs  and 
the  pn»|H»sition  (»f  young  F*oonl  eame  together  providentially.  Two 
iiii|Mirtant  e«n*lesiastieal  i-ouneils  wen*  «*alhH|  by  the  ehurches  in  New 
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Ilauipshiri'  aiul  Vennoiit  to  take  into  eonsiilerat ion  the  i^tabliMhtiiont 
of  a  theological  M'liiinary  on  the  Imsis  of  the  one  nientiom*^  alKive. 

rnaniniity  waH  not  pn\sent  at  either  j^atherin^,  and  the  eouneil  whh 
enhir^tMl  to  embrace  the  h'a«lin^  ehurc'hes  of  New  Kn^Iand.  Thuj 
4*oun(Ml  met  at  Win<ls4»r,  Vt.,  ()<»tol>er  iM,  ISl:?.  LcHikin^  over  the 
roll  of  (lele^sates  one  r<*a<1s  sueh  names  as  thesc»:  Prt»si<lent  Dwi^rht, 
of  Vale  College;  Profess4>rs  Porter,  \V«mm1s,  and  Stuart,  of  Andover 
The«>lojrieal  Seminary;  and  Pnifessors  M<M»re,  Adams,  ShurtleflT,  t»f 
Dartmouth  C\dle;:e,  an<l  many  others.  Presid<*nt  Dwight  argued  elo- 
(|uently  and  eonvin(*in^ly  u|N»n  th<M«ryin^iuHMl  of  alib^'rally  <Hlu(*at4Hl 
ministry  for  the  presiMit  and  future  welfan»  of  the  ehurc*hes  and  the 
4MiuntrA\  depre<*atin^  the  establishment  (»f  s4*h<H>ls  with  a  partial  and 
limited  <M»ni>ie  of  studies,  even  thoujrh  the  supply  of  miniHterR  might 
theiebv  be  increased.  The  views  of  the  U'arned  divine  met  the 
approval  o(  all,  but  inst<*ad  of  a  thcndo^ieal  seminary  a  iMinHtituticm 
was  woik<Ml  up  and  jMlopted.  It  is  4Mnbrai*ed,  ess<MitialIy,  in  the 
|in»M»ni  rhartei  of  tlieM*h«»ol,  whose* object  as  an  academy  rather  than 
a  MMuinary  \s  tlius  M*t  fortli:  ''To  assist  in  the  e<lu(*ati<»n  of  fMMir  and 
piouH  youn^'  men  for  the  (tos|M*l  ministry,  and  such  others  as  may  Im« 
admittr«l  by  the  trust4»«»s.  subj«»ct  to  pay  tuition."  None  (*ould 
iMM-ome  lN*neticiari«*s  untb^r  this  plan  sjive  those  whc»  sipiifie<l  their 
intention  t<i  pros4M*ute  fully  lM»th  colle^<*  and  theological  studieM. 

Inasmuch  as  tin*  united  chur<*h<*s  of  New  Kn^lan<l  a^rrtHMl  u|M)n  this 
ai ran^enient,  the  (*ouiiciI  •xaive  to  th<*  new  proj<H't  the  name  I'nion 
Ai'ademv.  The  next  tiling  to  Im»  <*onsidenHl  was  its  lfH*ation.  Finally 
it  \wis  dctermin<M|  to  found  it  in  that  place,  other  things  l>ein|r  <H|ual, 
^hich  should  oITiM  the  lar;:est  lM»ncfactioiis.  WiKMlstm*k,  Vt.,  <>.xfi»nl, 
N.  II.,  withifrtain  other  places,  made  ;:eiien  mis  offers;  but  a  vi»nenihle 
mail  u  ith  impressi\«*  preseiic«*  art»s«*  in  the  a.ssiMiibly  and  thMdannl  that 
inasfiiueh  usC^imI  lia«l  blesvinl  him  \\ith  an  ample  f<irtune,  an<l  that  inas- 
iiMK-li  as  he  lia«l  ii«>  iialtiral  heir  to  inherit  it,  and  as  he  iMdieve^l  the 
hand  of  <;im1  \%jis  direetini:  this  iiKtveiiient  the  bivthren  coii\eiuMl  w«»re 
instruiiM*iital  in  start ini:.  lie  \%as  willing;  to  pliMl^e  the  ent4*rprise  ^i,tHm> 
for  iiiiiii«M|iat<*  iisi*.  and  the  bulk  of  his  ]»ro|N*rty  at  his  d«M*<ms<'.  'Iliis 
noble-li«*arted  man  \%as  the  lion.  Daniel  KimlNill,  of  .Meriden,  N.  II. 
The  iiiiiiiiti«'«*iit  4itTer  \%a«*  aeeepied  uith  expressions  of  si n(*<*re  grati- 
tude. The  site  of  the  ('niiMi  .\<'ademy  was  now  d«*termined  tii  Im«  at 
.M«*rid«*ii.  \Oien*  it  ha^  sieiulily  maintained  its  |Misition  t  i  the  pretient 
hour  l'*i\e  v«*ar^  later,  in  1*^17.  Daniel  Kimlmll  imlssimI  awav  fnini 
earth,  the  aeadeiiix  I'aiiie  ito  |Miss4*s««ioii  <if  hi**  estatt*,  and  rectMVwl  iti% 
full  uaint*.  Ktiiiball  (111011  Aeadeiiiv. 

IIh  eliarier  i»f  iiK-oriHiration  \%as  issin^i  in  islJj.  The  first  acatletuy 
biiibliiiL'  ^^an  d«*«iieat«-d  Jaiiiiary  '*,  1*^1 '».  .**H»vefi  pupils  conNtitut«*«l 
the  H4liiM»l  uIm'Ii  It  ii|M*iird  on  the  follow  in:;  da\,  January  lo. 

(Ui<«  lluteliiiiH.  A.  M  .  a  ^raduat«*  <if  Dartmouth  t'oll<*p*,  chuw  «»f 
1*^»(.  uan  itH  fir^t  priiiei|Kil       \\i^  a«liiiiiiiHtration  e\tend«H|  fn»na  1815 
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John  L.  Parkhurst,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  was  olecttHl 
the  siM'ond  principal.  Fn)m  this  tinio  until  1S22  the  8<*h(M>l  was  groatly 
ombarrasse<l  by  the  difficulty  the  trustees  ex|K»rieneiKl  in  bringing  to 
a  tinal  settlement  with  the  extH*utor  the  estate  of  Mr.  Kimlmll,  which 
he  in  fulfillment  of  his  promis<»  had  lNM|ueathe<l  to  the  institution. 
An  adjustment  was  reache<l  in  \S±2. 

The  s<»curing  beyond  a  |M»ra<lventun»  of  ^:{l\ih»o  fnim  Mr.  KinibalPs 
estate  gave  new  life  and  an  inspiration  to  the  school. 

Karly  in  the  year  1S22  Israel  Newell,  A.  M.,  of  Durham,  Me.,  a 
urraduate  of  Howdoin  (College,  an<l  a  stu<lenl  for  one  year  at  Andover 
Theological  ScMuinary,  was  cho.siMi  the  third  principal. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  the  friends  of  the  academy* 
were  calle<l  u|>on  to  face  another  trial  in  the  loss  of  the  schcMil  buihl- 
ing  by  fire.  J^ut  this  was  not  all;  a  valuable  libniry  was  also  con- 
sume<l.  The  next  year,  however,  siiw  a  se<Mm<l  structure  rising  in 
the  pliK'o  of  the  first.  This  is  the  wing  of  the  pn^st^nt  main  buihling. 
Mr.  Newell  bnnight  the  institution  to  a  leading  place  among  acade- 
mies. Then*  was  asH4>ciate<l  with  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  Hev.  Charles  Shedd,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Dartnuiuth  College. 
These  two  men,  the  former  for  a  i>eri<Kl  of  thirteen  years  an<l  the  lat- 
ter f<ir  a  terni  of  eight  years,  did  a  gnmd  work.  The  numlK^r  of  pupils 
u])  to  this  time  averagi^l  alxuit  1<H>.  Mr.  Newell's  s^ilary  was  only 
AriOo,  y<'t  at  no  tim<'  did  the  amount  of  tuition  fees  equal  the  Hilary: 
but  many  very  su|M»rior  and  some  very  distinguish<Ml  men  were 
^raduatvd  <hiring  this  periinl. 

On  coiiim(»n4*i*ineiit  day  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  August  of  IS.'tr),  a 
iifw  principal,  the  fourth,  was  s<*lecte<l  from  the  graduating  class, 
lie  was  fnuu  Ilartfonl,  Vt.,  and  his  name — inie  ever  to  Ih»  sfioken 
with  praisi* — was  Cvrus  S.  Ui<'hanls.  Four  vears  lM»fon»  he  wa« 
graduated  from  Kimlmll  Cnion  Academy  un<h»r  Mr.  NewelTs  train- 
ing. A  crisis  st»ems  to  have  lM»en  n»a<*lnMl  at  this  tim<*  and  to  have 
iN'cn  su(*ccssfully  |ni.hs<hK  It  was  de<*niiMl  of  the  utmost  im]M>rtan(*e 
to  make  mark<'4l  changes,  particularly  to  raise  the  .standanl  of  prcfia- 
ration  for  college,  in  tinier  that  the  academy  might  keep  in  line  with 
till*  iM'st  fitting  sch(N>ls  of  New  FIngland. 

.\bout  the  year  IX.T.)  oc'curnnl  another  and  a  most  im|M>rtant  change 
in  coiuHM'tion  with  the  life  of  the  S4*hool.  Madam  Kimlmll.  widow  ot 
ll<»n.  I>ani<d  Kimluill,  had  iMMpieathed  ^Iojmn)  to  found  a  female  semi- 
nary in  the  sam<*  villag<»  with,  but  apart  fn»ni,  the  male  .S4»minary. 
Aft«*r  building  material  had  Iknmi  de|N»sited  at  the  chos<Mi  site  of  the 
iirw  institution,  less  than  a  quart4»r  of  a  mile  \iest  of  the  academy, 
a  pro|Misition,  favortnl  by  many  <M>nn<M*t(Ml  with  the  old  s<*hiHil  and  a 
laii:«'  iiumlH*r  outside,  was  nuide  to  unit«*  the  two,  (*rert  as  a  main 
buihling  the  new  structun\  and  make  the  f<*mal<*  si*h<Nil  a  defMirtment 
of  th«*  Kimliall  Cnion  Academy  already  existing,  InmIi  to  be  und(*r  the 
sain<*  iMiard  of  trust4*<*s  and  principal.  A  larger  buihling  wits  n^Hf^a- 
sary  just  at  this  time  owing  to  the  gn*atly  incn*aHe<l  iwtnmage  under 
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IlHiii|>»hir«*  and  Vermont  to  tako  into  cMmsiderat ion  the  eHtablishnient 
of  a  theolo^ieul  M'niinary  on  the  liasiH  of  the  one  mentioned  aliuve. 

Tnanimity  was  not  pn»sent  at  eith«*r  ^atherin^,  and  the  <*onneil  was 
enhii^tHl  t<i  embrace  the  h«adin^  ehnn*heK  of  New  Fln^land.  lliis 
eouneil  met  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  Oetolier  "Jl,  1S1l\  I^Mikin^  over  the 
roll  of  d«*le^ate.s  one  H'ads  »ueh  names  as  thew:  l*resi<lent  Dwi^rht, 
of  Vale  ('oIlep»:  Pnifessors  Porter,  \V<mmIs,  and  Stuart,  of  Amiover 
Th(H>|f>;ri(*aI  Sc»niiiiary;  and  PnifeHHorn  M«M>r«*,  Adams,  Shurtleff,  of 
Dartmouth  (*olI(*<;e,  and  manyoth4*rs.  President  Dwi^ht  an^ued  eUh- 
quently  and  eonvinrin^ly  UfNin  theeryin^mnHt  of  alilM^rally  (Hluent^Hl 
ministry  for  the  pn^si^nt  and  future  welfan'  of  the  ehun*hes  and  the 
ii>untr>',  depre<*atin^  th<*  establishment  of  sc^hiMils  with  a  imrtial  and 
bmitiMl  c*ours<*  of  studii's,  even  thoufrh  the  supply  of  ministera  might 
theiebv  Im»  in(*n*as<Ml.  The  views  t»f  the  learned  divine  met  tho 
approval  of  all.  but  instead  of  a  th(H)l(»gieal  wmiinary  a  (*onstitution 
was  woikfHl  up  and  adopt^nl.  It  is  embraeiMl,  esM'Utially,  in  the 
pn»sent  <*hartei  of  tin*  s<*h(N>l,  whost* obj<»«»t  as  an  academy  rather  than 
a  MMuinary  is  thus  s<*t  forth:  ''To  assist  in  the  etlueation  of  |NMir  and 
pious  \oun^'  men  for  the  (fOS|N*l  ministry,  and  sueh  others  as  may  Im* 
admitt4*d  by  the  trustees,  subject  to  |>ay  tuition/*  Ntme  (*mihi 
Inn'oiih*  lN*ni*fi(*iarit*s  under  this  plan  sjive  those  who  sipiifie<l  their 
intention  to  pn>se<*ute  fully  Iwith  college  and  theohij^ieal  studies. 

Inasmuch  as  the  unite^l  chun*hes  of  New  Kn^land  a^rrcHHl  u|Mm  this 
airanisemcnt,  thi*  <*ouncil  ^ave  to  the  new  proj(M*t  the  name  Tnion 
Academy.  The  next  tiling  to  In*  considenNl  was  its  l<H*ati<m.  Finally 
it  was  determin«Hl  to  found  it  in  that  plat^*,  other  thiiip4  Ikmiiit  ef|uaU 
Hhich  should  ofTei  the  larp*st  lN*nefactioiis.  WiNMlstm^k,  Vt.,  OxfimI, 
N.  II.,  with4*4*rtain  other  places,  niadt*  ;:enerous offers:  but  a  venc*nible 
man  ii  ith  impressive  pn*M*iice  an»s«*  in  th<*  assiMiibly  aii<l  declare<l  that 
inaHiiiuehas(ff(M|  had  blesstnl  him  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  that  inan- 
mu<*h  as  he  had  no  iiatiinil  heir  to  inherit  it,  and  as  he  lM*lieve<l  the 
hand  of  iitn\  was  ilireetinir  this  movement  the  brfMhn*n  cimveiuHl  wen» 
instrumental  in  Martin;;,  he  \ias  willing;  to  phnl^re  theenterpris4*  fM;,tNii» 
for  iiiimtHliate  us«*.  and  tlu*  bulk  of  his  pro|M*rty  at  his  dec<*aM*.  This 
noble-heart«M|  man  was  the  lion.  Daniel  KImltall,  of  Meriden,  N.  II. 
The  riiiiiiifi4*<*nt  ofTer  was  aeii^ptinl  with  e\pn*ssi4}ns  of  si iM*<*n*  grati- 
tude. The  site  of  the  I'liion  Academv  was  n«>w  deteriiiiiif  <l  to  Im*  at 
Merid«*ii.  where  it  has  st«*adily  maintaiiHHl  its  |N»sitio!i  t  i  the  present 
hour.  Fi\e  years  later,  in  \y<\7,  Daniel  Kimlmll  imissihI  aiway  fnun 
earth,  the  aeadeiii\  eaiiit*  ito  |MisM*ssi4iii  4>f  his  4*stat«',  ami  n*4*<Mve4l  it^ 
full  nam**.  KirnlMill  t'liioti  A4*ai4leiiiv. 

ItH  rliart4*r  «if  iii«*or|H>ratioii  was  iMsu«H|  in  ls]:{.  The  first  a4*a4lemy 
biiililin^  ua>  «le«|i4*af«M|  .lanuary  '.*.  lsl.'».  ."s^^xtMi  pupils  4*i»nstitute<i 
lh«*  s4-ImmiI  uh«*ii  if  t»|wiie«|  nil  tin*  folbiuin^  4lay.  January  lo. 

ini^  IIut4'liin««.  A.  M  .  a  :;ra*luat4*  «if  DartiiHiiith  ('4)ll4*;;4*.  «*lass  of 
ls4i|.  ua*«  its  fintf  pri!i4-i|uil.  Ilin  a«liiiiiiistratiiin  «*\teii4l«^|  fnmi  1><15 
l4l  Isi'.i. 
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John  L.  Parkhurst,  a  gradimto  of  Hrown  University,  was  eleet^Kl 
the  s*H*ond  prineipal.  Fn»ni  this  time  until  1H22  the  8oh<M>l  was  jjreatly 
enilmrrasse<l  by  the  difficulty  the  trustees  ex|)erieneiKl  in  bringing  to 
a  final  settlement  with  the  exiH*utor  the  estate  of  Mr.  Kimball,  which 
he  in  fulfillment  of  his  pnmiise  had  lNH|ueathed  to  the  institution. 
An  a<ljustment  was  rea<*hed  in  18:?2. 

The  securinjc  beyond  a  iM»ra<l venture  of  ♦32,<hk>  fmni  Mr.  KimbalTs 
estate  )^ve  new  life  and  an  inspiration  to  the  school. 

Karly  in  the  year  1Hl>l*  Israel  Newell,  A.  M.,  <if  Durham,  Me.,  a 
irraduate  of  Bowdoin  Collejje,  and  a  student  for  one  year  at  Andover 
i'luMilopcal  Seminary,  was  chosen  the  third  i>rineipal. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  autumn  of  18:24,  the  friends  of  the  academy* 
wen'  calhKl  upon  to  face  another  trial  in  the  loss  of  the  school  build- 
ing by  fire.  Hut  this  was  not  all;  a  valuable  libntry  was  also  con- 
sumed. The  next  year,  however,  saw  a  second  structure  rising  in 
the  place  of  the  first.  This  is  the  wing  of  the  present  main  building. 
Mr.  Newell  bnnight  the  institution  to  a  leading  idace  among  acade- 
mies. Then*  was  associate<l  with  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  Rev.  I'harles  She<ld,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College. 
Thes«»  two  men,  the  former  for  a  |)eri<Kl  of  thirteen  years  and  the  lat- 
ter for  a  term  of  eight  years,  <lid  a  grand  work.  The  numlM'r  of  pupils 
u])  to  this  time  averag^nl  alM>ut  1<M).  Mr.  NewelPs  salary  was  only 
AilOi),  yet  at  no  time  di<l  the  amount  of  tuition  fees  equal  the  salary: 
but  many  very  sui)erior  and  some  very  di.stinguished  men  were 
^raduat<Ml  <luring  this  p<'ri(Ml. 

On  c(»minenc<Mnent  day  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  August  of  is:{5,  a 
n«*w  prin<*ipal,  tin*  fourth,  was  selected  fn>m  the  graduating  class, 
lie  was  fn)m  Ilartfonl,  Vt.,  ami  his  name — ime  ever  to  1k»  .s|)oken 

with    prai.s<» — was   Cvrus  S.    HichanLs.     Four  veai-s  lM*fon»   he   was 

I  »  • 

graduate<l  fnmi  Kimliall  rni<ui  Aca<lemy  under  .Mr.  N<»weirs  train- 
ing. A  <*risis  mhmus  to  have  bi»en  n»ache<l  at  this  time  and  to  have 
lH*en  su<'ce.Hsfully  {nissihK  It  was  deem<Ml  of  the  utmost  im|Nn*tan<*e 
to  make  inarke<l  changes,  particularly  to  rai.s4»  the  standanl  of  prepa- 
ration for  4M)llege,  in  onler  that  the  academy  might  k(H*p  in  line  with 
the  lM*st  fitting  s4*hiNils  of  New  Knglan<l. 

AlMUit  the  year  IS.T.MxMMirnMl  another  and  a  most  imiM>rtant  change 
in  <*oniie4*tion  with  the  life  of  the  .H4*hfM)l.  Madam  Kimlmll,  wi<low  ot 
lion.  Daniel  Kimlmll,  had  IxMpieath^Hl  4(ltK(MNMo  found  a  female  .scMui- 
nary  in  the  same  village  with,  but  apart  fn»m,  tht»  nude  .S4»minary. 
.\fter  building  material  had  Immmi  deiiositi'il  at  the  <-ho.s<Mi  site  of  the 
nf*w  institution,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  academy, 
a  pni|Misition,  favonnl  by  many  conn<M*t4Ml  with  the  old  s<*hoo|  an<l  a 
hirgt*  iunnlN*r  outside,  was  made  to  unite  the  two,  enM*t  as  a  main 
building  the  newstructuns  and  make  the  f«*malt*  s<*h<M>l  a  <le|mrtment 
of  tilt*  KimlMill  Tnion  Academv  aln*adv  existing,  lM>th  to  be  under  the 
same  Ismnl  of  trust4'<*s  and  principal.  A  larger  buihling  was  neci»s- 
sary  just  at  this  time  owing  to  the  gn^itly  incn«ase<l  iwtn>nage  under 
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the  new  r«'*}^iiiH\  The  |irtiiMmitioii  was  tiiially  (*ari*i«Ml,  and  tlie  ct>riier' 
8tone  of  the  new  e<lifiee,  now  the  main  bniUlin^,  was  laid  May  K,  XMU, 
It  was  in  1S40  that  the  re^uhirly  or^ani%4Hl  female  deimrtment  went 
into  o|M*nition,  and  it  was  pnt  under  the  ean*  of  Miss  Martha  (fills  as 
the  first  pre<vptress.  Then*  wer«»  now  thn»e  eonrs<'s  of  study  of  thnn* 
years  each,  In^sides  a  pn»soril)e<l  pn'jmratory  <*ourw*,  c'lassieaK  ehissi- 
eal  literary,  and  Fln^lish.  The  patrona;re  of  the  s<*Ii<m>1  rapidly 
in<*reas4M|,  its  fame  went  abnmd,  and  its  pupils  caihe  fnini  every 
State  in  the  Tnion  and  from  the  Canadas  as  well,  until  *Mn}  wen* 
rej?istenHl  fnmi  term  to  term. 

The  primal  objeet  of  the  institution,  as  already  n^fernnl  to — tonssist 
and  to  eneoura^  <*hristian  young  men  in  indigent  eireumstanc*eM  and 
of  pnmiising  talents  who  were  prefiaring  for  the  ministry — drew 
to|reth«*r  fnun  the  middle  and  lalxiring  elass«*s,  quite  largely  from  tdd 
Puritan  stiiek,  young  m<*n  use<l  to  aiding  themselves,  acvustonunl  t«i 
ei*imoniy,  thrift,  and  industry.  No  <}ther  a<*ademy  or  institution  of 
etlueation  in  the  land.  pnil»ably,  ever  had  S4>  many  of  this  elass,  form- 
ing in  their  Christian  eharaeter  and  aims  s<»  i)owerful  an  influence* 
for  high  moral  devehipment.  To  this  largely  nuiy  l>e  tra<*t*<l  the  pun* 
tone  of  the  M'liisd  life,  its  nnirk<Hl  ndigious  eharaeter,  and  the  many 
n*vivals  of  rtdigion  whieh  have  iNM*urnHl  there  during  itM  entin* 
hist4irv. 

Mr.  Ri«*hanls*s  prineiimlship  histe<l  thirty-six  years,  broken  only 
ouvi*  bv  an  aliHi*n<*4»  of  one  t4*rm  in  lh47. 

Agnuluateof  the  rniv«»rsityof  Vermont,  R*»v.  J.  K.  (t<MM!rieh,  A.  M., 
of  liurlington,  Vt.,  was  the  nnin  to  follow  Mr.  Hiehards  as  the  fifth 
principal  in  ls71.  After  one  year  he  n*signtMl  to  aee4*pt  a  |MHiition 
«»(Ter(Hl  him  by  his  ahna  niat<*r.  lb*  was  follow^nl  by  Rev.  A.  L. 
Austin,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Middhdiury  ('olleg«»,  Middlebur},  Vt.. 
in  1S72. 

Mr.  tt«H)rge.  .1.  <*ummings,  A.  M.,  an  alumnus  <if  lK>th  KimlMill 
Tnion  A«*adeniy  and  Dartmouth  ('olleg«».  and  with  the  ex|N»rien«*e  tif 
as.HiMant  ti^udn-r  und«*r  his  pnHbM*es.Hors.  lN*eame  the  seventh  prin«*i|inl 
in  IS7.V 

.Marshall  R.  <wain<*?«.  A.  M..  was  th<*  sUi*<-<*HNor  tti  Mr.  C*ummin^, 
mho  wan  sumnioiie<l  to  the  h«*ad  of  llouanl  I'niversity.  at  Waahinu- 
ton.  I>.  C  . 

Mr.  ttain<'.s  wa.s  followtnl  l»\  l>avid  ti.  .Miller.  A.  M..  a  Dartmoutli 
gniiluat«*  of  ls.s;i. 

The  pn*s«*nt  prinei|iid  i>  \V.  II.  i'ummings,  A.  .M.,  also  a  son  of  old 
l>artm<iuth.  .Mi«%s.Mar\  S.  Prentiss.  longeonn(N*t«*«l  uitli  the  aea«iem\ 
as  pupil  and  t«*a«'lM*r.  in  i)m*  h<inon*ii  priM*ept r«*N.H. 

IU*sidi*H  the  large  iiumlM*rof  iit»iigniiluates  1.7.V»  lia\«*  lM*en  grmlu- 
al«*4|.  and  of  theM*  '>4*»  were  graduat«H|  fium  l>artmtiuth  (*oll4*ge,  ^yj 
from  other  <*ollf*ge>.  and  4.M  from  profensional  s^'lMNds;  Xill  lM*<*HUie 
elergymen,  !*••  fon*ign  niisni«inaries,  iM  I   pliysii'ians,  'M:\  lawyem,  U«; 
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(KHtora,  Alii  teiwbers,  7  rollejrt'  pivsidtMils,  34  professors  in  <»olU»ji:(»s 
or  in  prof(»8sional  s<»h<M>l8,  4  nuMnln^rs  of  C'on)i:n*ss,  and  li  jiid^os  of 
hij^her  courts. 

Thr«*e-<iuartcrs  of  a  oontnry  of  history  has  aln*a<ly  l)e(»n  recoril«Ml 
aixl  still  the  work  ^4k^s  on,  muI  it  a<lvances  t<Mlay  un<ler  bri);hten:n;j: 
pn)S|M»<'ts  as  renewinjr  her  vip>rous  life  the  ^rand  <ihl  aea<h»niy  push<*s 
out  ahnij;  new  and  hroa<ler  ways,  inspinnl  under  tln»  providenee  of 
(f«Ml  with  the  fresh,  j^^enerous  spirit  of  these  later  days.  Fittin;^ 
thoi*ou^hly  for  eoUe^rt*,  for  business,  or  jifivinjx  cultivation  to  sueeess- 
fully  pursue  the  eoninion  walks  <if  life,  it  offers  the  preparatory 
eours<»,  elasHieal  course,  English  eourst*,  Fln^lish- Latin  coursi»,  and 
s|)e<*ial  cours<»;  it  emph>ys  the  l)est  toachei*8  it  can  secure  and  makes 
use  of  the  lM»st  text-lNM>ks  it  can  find. 

Then)  an*  a  nunilM*r  of  scholarships  and  other  aids  to  those  pupils 
who  art*  <hH?nie<l  necMlv  and  worthv  of  assistauiM*.  The  academy  has 
a  go<Kl-siz«Hl  library.  Tw<i  literary  societies  aiv  doin^  a  ^<mnI  work, 
an<l,  as  would  lNM'X|)ect<Hl  of  this  school,  a  strong  Christian  F2n<leavor 
SfKMety  makes  its  influence  felt  on  the  side  of  goo<l  Christian  livin;r. 

The  nundM^rs  in  the  academy  an'  increasing.  Many  hearts  are 
praying  while  many  minds  are  planning,  and  many  hands  are  work- 
ing to  make  the  instituti<m  of  sound  Christian  learning  of  the  {mst 
a  sch<K>l  of  the  pn^MMit  and  the  future*,  honore<l  of  men  and  ble.ss<Ml 
<if  (tikI. 

NEW     HA.MI>S11IKE     (OXFEKEXl'E    SEMIXAKY     AND     FEMALE    COLI.ECiE, 

TILTOX,    X.    H. 

This  in.Htitutitni  oi>eiied  its  halls  for  students  in  Northfield,  X.  II., 
S«»ptemlH»r  .*!,  1S4.'».  The  following  jM^rsons  have  held  the  pn^sidency 
of  the  institution:  J.  Augustus  Adams,  A.  l>.,  1S45-4«1;  Hev.  H.  S. 
Rust,  I).  I).,  lS4i;-lS50:  Rev.  J.  K.  Latimer,  I).  I).,  1S50-1S54;  Rev. 
C.  S.  IIarringt<m,  I).  I).,  is:)4-isr,(i;  Rev.  (\  \V.  Cushing,  I).  D., 
lsr.(M;i;  lir\.  R.  M.  Manly,  A.  M.,  18r»i-isr,:h  Rev.  Henry  Lummis, 
I).  I).,  isi;:{-isr,:,;  R^.y.  L.  I).  Barn>ws,  I).  I).,  1S05-LS71;  Rev.  J.  IJ. 
Robinsiin,  A.  M.,  1S71-1S77;  R4»v.  L.  I).  Harn>ws,  I).  I).,  1S77-7S; 
Rev.  S.  K.  C^uimby,  A.  M.,  187S-1SS5;  Rev.  I).  C.  Knowles,  I).  I)., 
Iss.'i-lsiU;  Rfv.  Je.Hs«»  M.  Durrell,  \H\n-,  The  faculty  at  the  <laie 
of  writing,  |)ctM»mlM»r,  isni,  ^Minsists  of  the  pn»sidcnl  and  i»h»vcri 
assistants. 

The  first  iMlificc  cnM*t4Hl  was  7n  by  4t>  feet,  built  of  brick,  and  l<M*at<Ml 
in  Northfield.  In  1S5H  two  wings  were  adtleel  to  this  buihling,  making 
a  large,  convenient,  and  imfH^sing  structun*.  In  lst;j  this  building 
w]is  burne<l  to  the  ground,  and  the  s(*1hm>1  was  for  a  time  grtNitly  crip- 
pled for  hu'k  of  accomuKMlations. 

My  a  .s|NM*ial  act  of  the  legislatun*  the  site  was  then  chan;;e<l  to  the 
pn»s4»nt  hN*ati(m  in  Tilton.  ThnM»  buildings  w«»n»  enacted.  The  one 
on  tlie  west  was  (MiMipiinl  by  ladies,  with  dining  nM>m  and  kitclien 
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attaictien;  the  i*eiiter  huildiii|jr  wan  (levot4Hl  io  cabinet,  c*ha|M»U  and 
recitation  nioniH,  and  the  eant  building  to  gentlemen. 

In  1S^7  the  present  e4liti<*e  was  built,  and  is  one  of  the  moat  iHmi- 
plete  Hc*hool  buildingH  in  New  England.  It  Ih  two-and-a-half  ntories 
high,  with  a  larg«»  hall  and  four  elegant  Hociety  rooniH  in  the  up|ier 
atory.  The  rooniH  for  students  are  on  the  first  and  second  floorn, 
together  with  the  recitation  r<K>Tns.  These  rooms  are  large,  air}',  and 
well  ventilate<l.  The  buiUling  is  heate<l  throughout  with  steam  and 
furnishe<l  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water,  with  all  modem  conven- 
iences, such  as  bathrooms,  closets,  etc.  S|>ecial  attention  has  been 
given  t4>  have  the  drainage  i)erfiH.*t.  The  building,  as  fumiahed,  ia 
worth  tlU),(ioi),  and  is  free  from  debt.  This  noble  structure  atanda 
on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  village  ami  only  about  3(X)  yarda  from 
the  dc|K)t.  The  scener>'  is  unsurfMiased  in  loveliness.  The  windinfca 
of  the  Winnipesaukee  River,  the  cone-like  form  of  Mount  Kearsarge, 
the  variegate<i  hillside  and  valley,  c*omplete  a  picture  of  rare  beauty. 

Tilton,  the  seat  of  the  institution,  is  locate<l  on  the  Concord  and 
Montreal  Railroad,  White  Mountain  Division,  18  miles  north  of  C^n- 
Of>nl.  It  is  in  the  c*entral  fmrt  of  the  State,  easy  of  aiveas,  and  three 
hours  distant  from  li<iston.  In  healthfulness  t he  sit uat ion  can  not  be 
aurimssed:  pure  water  and  bracing  air  leave  little  to  l>e  desired  in 
this  respe<»t.  Concrete  walks  8trt*tch  in  every  direction.  By  the  Iil>- 
erality  and  taste  of  Mr.  Charles  Tilton  and  other  citiaM*ns,  statuary- 
adorns  every  public  s<|uare,  and  a  system  of  pleasant  drives  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  place 

The  public  |>ark  and  the  island,  iMith  l)eautifut  resorts,  are  free  to 
all.  Tilton's  Memorial  Arch,  situate<l  a  short  distance  from  the  semi- 
nar}*, has  l)een  calle<l  by  Bishop  Foster  *'  the  most  Kurop<»an  thing  on 
this  continent.**    Tilton  contains  alxHit  2,<nm)  inhabitants. 

In  1}^*52  the  institution  was  chartennl  as  a  female  college,  with 
power  t4}  <*onfer  <*ertain  degrees  on  lady  grailuates.  The  institution 
then*fon*  4H}|iil)iiH*s  tli«*  pivn>gatives  of  a  female  <*olU^e  with  those  of 
an  onltnary  pn*|mrator}'  m'hool. 

The  <*ours4»s  of  stmly  an»  twelve.  The  (*lassical  and  the  liellea-lettres 
are  for  ladic^  nM|uiring  six  and  five  years  resiMM*tively;  graduates 
fnmi  the  f«>rmer  eours**  riM-^Mve  the  degre**.  Mistress  of  Lilieral  ArU^ 
and  th(»?«i*  rn>ni  the  latter  n^MMve  the  degree*,  Mistn*ss  of  Kngliab 
hiteratun*.  The  eollege  pn*imratory  and  the  I^itin  s<*ientific  cooraes 
r«M|uin»  four  years  each :  the  m«Ml leal  pre|mratory,  legal  pn*|Nirator}\ 
Flnglish  M*ii*ntifi4\  and  iiHlustrial  science  de|Mtrtnients  rtHpiire  three 
years  «»i4«'li;  tin*  e4ihini«*reial  is  a  one  year  eours4»;  the  c*«iurM(^  in 
instni mental  aii<l  V(N*al  music  art*  four  yean«  each;  the  art  (*ourMe 
nMiuin»s  xhn-i'  y«'ar>,  and  the<»ounM*  in  eliNUition  extends  thniugh  two 
years.     I  >ipl«»mas  an*  ii>nfernM|  u|Mm  graduates  of  <*ach  de|Mirtment. 

Admis^siiiii  to  any  uf  the  r<*gular  «*ounM»s  is  obtaimHl  liy  examinatitm 
in  the  studit*s  pn*parat<»ry  t4)  the  courst*,  or  by  furnishing  satisfac- 
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tory  proof  that  the  preliiniDHry  work  has  Ihhmi  dono;  the  same  evi- 
dence of  protleieney  is  also  re<iuinMl  of  eaiididates  for  advanced 
Htandin^.  All  the  preparatory  studies  are  tau^s^ht  in  the  institution, 
affording  an  op|)ortunity  to  make  up  deHcieneies.  Pupils  are  pro- 
mot  e<l  in  the  eours<»s  in  each  S€»parate  study  from  term  to  term  and 
not  by  the  year,  so  that  they  are  enMlite<l  for  the  work  a(*tually 
perforuHMl.  Thosc»  not  in  n»>i:ular  courses  can  enter  without  exami- 
nation such  classes  as  an'  adapt-ed  to  their  attainments,  and  pains 
is  taken  to  form  classes  for  their  accommo<lation.  Applicants  for 
admis8i<m  must  \w  14  years  of  age,  and  all  students  must  promise 
to  refniin  from  the  us<'  of  tol>ac(*o  during  term  time  as  long  as  they 
H'main  in  the  school. 

The  institution  has  a  large,  valuable,  and  lieautifully  arrange<l 
cabinet  of  shells,  minerals,  and  fossils,  together  with  various  other 
H|HH*imens  appropriate  to  the  illustration  of  geology  an<l  natural  his- 
tory*: also  glolK's  for  astronomy  iind  geography,  and  skeleton  and 
charts  for  physiology.  New  additi<»ns  atv  l>eing  nuide  each  year  to 
the  apparatus  use<l  in  the  illustration  of  phvsics,  and  a  physical 
laboratory  fitted  for  practi(*al  work,  including  the  <lepartment  of 
microscopy,  affonl  students  ample  op|)ortunity  to  comluct  exjieri- 
ments  under  the  direction  of  comiietent  instructors.  A  new  (*hemical 
lal>onitory  meets  the  iner(*<ising  demand  for  facilities  in  chemical 
work.  In  addition  to  a  full  e(|uipment  for  tht*  teacher,  tables  have 
lM»en  fittiMl  up  with  every  nuxlern  convenience  for  .*«»  pupils  in  exiH*ri- 
mental  chfmistrv.     The  nnim  is  l'.'U   bv  31 A  feet.     It   has  excellent 

•  *  ft  « 

<lrainage,  g4MMl  vtMitilation,  is  light  and  aiiry,  and  is  heated  l>y  steam. 
The  government  of  the  institution  s<*eks  by  its  |KH*uliar  discipline 
and  its  s<K*ial  custimis  to  cultivate  diligence,  morality,  and  religion. 
Habits  of  punctuality  an*  encourage<l.  The  boanling  pupils  are 
pla<HHl  under  the  imnuHliate  and  personal  care  of  the  faculty,  and 
those  who  nM>m  els4»where  are  held  strictlv  ann»nable  to  the  laws  of 

ft 

th«»  srlmol.  Tin*  severity  of  discipline  is  relievtMl  by  the  s(K*ial  life  of 
the  seminarv,  which  aims  to  maintain  all  the  essential  characteristics 
of  a  well-rt»gulatiKl  Christian  home.  The  teachers  and  lK»artlers  miH»t 
at  the  family  table,  ami  also  enjoy  so<*ial  gatherings  in  the  drawing 
nnnw  fnun  time  to  time,  when  conversation,  music,  and  <piiet  parlor 
games  enliven  the  oi*(*asion.  The  plan  of  Coeducation  and  frt*e  asso- 
<*iation  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ui>on  the  campus  out  of  study  hours 
during  the  day  ten<ls  to  the  <levelopment  of  easy  siwiety  manners, 
and  has  pniviMl  a  suc<*<'ss  in  this  institution.  The  .system  iscalculate<l 
to  promoti*  .S4*nt intents  of  eti(|uette  and  honor.  Thosi*  pupils  who 
<*an  not  learn  how  to  us4»  theHt»  privileges  an»  either  deprive<l  of  them 
or  S4*nt  away  fnmi  the  .school.  S<M*ial  life  among  the  .stu<lents  is  also 
cultivatiMl  bv  four  literarv  siKMeties.  Then»  are  two  well-<*<induct<*d 
literary  s<MMeli«»s  for  gentlemen — the  *'V.  A.  S."  and  the  **  I'niteil 
Panoplian  T'  and  in  the  female  college,  two  for  the  ladies — the  '"  ladies 
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Literary**  and  tli<*  ^^Sapplionian."     Ka<*li  siMM^^ty  Xihh  a  large  hall  net 
apart  for  its  iis4». 

This  institiiti(»ii,  whiU*  not  s<M*tariaii,  i8(ltM*ic1(Mllya  n^lijnouafichooU 
hohlin^  that  a  Christian  nation  can  not  afT<inl  tci  ijcnore  the  niciKt 
ini|Kirtant  ohMncnt  in  th<*  iMhi<*ation  of  its  youth.  Tho  president,  an 
}Auh\  pn>f<*ss4»r,  is  osjMM'ially  char^^nl  witli  the  n'siKmsihility  of  the 
moral  and  ndipous  (Miltiin*  <»f  th<'  pupils.  Not  only  are  pupiln 
nHjuirtMl  toatt4*n(l  <livine  S4*rvicH»  on  th«»  Sahlmth.  hut  eveninjr  pmyen* 
art*  \wU\  in  tht*  dinin;;  hall,  with  the  Inmnlers,  and  morning  prayers 
in  th(M*ha|>eI,  at  which  overj'  student  is  re^iuirtHl  to  In*  present.  The 
c*ha|M*l  S4»rvi<»e  (*4insi.sts  of  nmding,  .sinking,  and  prayer,  usually  fol- 
lowtnl  by  a  brief,  practical  lc<*turc  by  the  pn^sident  on  some  phase  <if 
life  an<l  duty.  Thes4»  familiar  talks  art*  given  for  the  purpuM^  of 
stimulating  the  pun^st  ambitions,  strengthening  the  chameter,  and 
exalting  the  i<leals  of  life.  Kvery  subject  afflicting  the  human  char- 
acter is  thus  pn*s4Mitcd  fn>m  time  to  time  in  thes<'  daily  chajiel  talks. 
In  this  nnmner  ImniIc  learning  is  supplement^Ml  by  practical  leoaons 
fnun  n»al  life. 

NEW    HAMITOX   LITKKAKY    INSTITITION,  XEW    HAMPTON,  N.  H. 

•  AuthoruuMl  I 

During  the  early  part  of  the  pres<*nt  century  an  incn^asing  interest 
in  (Mlucational  affairs  was  manifest  in  various  s4M*ti(ms  of  the  New 
Knglan<l  Stat4*s.  The  publi«»  schtwds  were  of  a  low  grade,  and  it 
iMH'ame  quite  |M)pular  for  ni«*n  wh(»  were  ambit i<nis  to  fM^rpetuate 
tluMr  na!n<^  to  establish  academies  in  their  native  towns  for  the 
lM*netit  of  their  fellow-men. 

Mr.  John  K.  Simpson,  a  native  of  N«*w  IIampt<in,  but  at  that  time 
a  succe.HHful  men*hant  in  li<»ston.  first  pro|N>s4Hl  that  an  a4*ademy 
should  1h*  cstablishtNl  at  New  llam]>ton.  :tnd  pnimisiHl  lilM«ral  aid  in 
enacting  a  buildin;;. 

Th«»  schiMil  was  finally  o|M*ned  as  '*\ew  Hampton  Academy,**  under 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  <MMirg«»  Richardson,  Sept#»ndM*r  17,  1H:»1,  in  a 
wiNNh'U  building,  -t  by  :>J  f<^*t.  furnished  with  phiin.  un|minted  seats 
and  iNMiches.  and  heatiMl  fn»m  an  o|n*ii  tin*pla<*e.  It  <*imtaine<l  no 
library,  no  bla(*klH>anls,  no  phil(»H4»pliieal  appanitus. 

At  first  the  a<*ademy  ua^  little  in  advan<M*  of  the  tMunmon  school. 
Fe\%  of  the  pupiN  had  mastenMl  mon*  than  th«*  rudiments  of  an  Kng- 
lish  «*<hi<-atioii.  There  wi»n»  four  t«Tms  a  year,  of  twelve  weeks  ea4*h. 
All  th**  pupils  reinain«Nl  in  the  NrlMMilnNini  six  hours  daily,  and  the 
gHMMi  hid«»  \%as  th«'  la^^l  n»«M»rt  in  ••nfon-in::  <lis4«ipline. 

In  I ***-•'»  the  UaptiHt>  a<*^Hniii«*4l  <*onirol  of  tin*  schtMil,  with  the  **ri|fhf 
to  ap|M»int  half  tht*  trusl«*«>H,  lN*Hiil«*N  th**  principal,  who  should  he 
pre«*H!««nt  of  the  Iwianl." 

Thus.  und«*r  an  amf*nd«*d  <'hjirt«*r.  the  sidnNil  |uiss4h1  into  the  hmnda 
of  th«*  Baptist  denominati«»n,  an«l  liecaine  known  as  **The  A<*adeniicml 
and  Thindogical  insititution."  nitli  Hev.  I».  F.  Karnsw4»rth  asprincipAL 
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In  1820  H  now  building  was  addcMi  for  rooit^ition  rooms,  and  in  1829 
a  larjje  brick  blo<*k  of  three  stories  was  ei*ecttMl  for  dormitories. 

During  the  last-nanuHl  year  (1S21»)  a  theological  department  was 
o|>en<Ml  in  (*onneetion  with  the  institntion,  whi<'h  for  twenty-three 
years  had  an  average  attiMidanee  of  alnmt  2/>.  During  the  sjime  year 
the  female  defmrtment  was  estAblisheil  at  the  village  alxiut  a  mile 
away,  and  Miss  Martha  Ilazeltine  was  apiM)inteil  preceptress. 

rnd<»r  the  new  management  the  school  rapidly  improved  in  the 
extent  and  thonmghness  of  its  course*  of  study,  and  was  lilH?rally 
patroniziHl;  but  the  <leath  of  Mr.  Simpson,  in  IH.'iT,  and  the  financial 
disturbances  of  that  year  put  an  en<l  to  the  plans  which  had  been 
formcNl  for  the  future  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  institu- 
tion. Fnmi  18:J7  to  1S52  there  was  very  little  change  in  the  comlition 
and  pnispects  of  the  s<*hool.  The  att^endance  was  large,  and  the 
teachers  were  very  sui*ces8ful  in  nmintaining  the  ci-edit  and  }M>pu- 
larity  of  the  sc*h(M>l;  but  financial  embarrassments,  which  for  a  long 
time  ha<l  l)een  a  source  of  difficulty,  at  last  c<minelUHl  the  trustees  to 
constant  to  the  removal  of  the  institution  to  Fairfax,  Vt. 

Mon»  than  thirty  years  the  sc*h(K)1  had  l>een  in  su<»cessful  ojieration, 
and  the  {M'ople  in  the  vicinity  c^mld  not  Inmr  the  thought  that  the 
sch(N>l  buildings  should  decay  and  go  to  ruin,  or  that  they  should 
1m»  u.simI  for  any  other  puriM)se.  An  effort,  therefons  wjis  made  to 
organize  another  in.stitution  of  learning  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
whi<'li  ha<l  lH»en  remove<l. 

This  t4H»k  the  form  of  an  application  to  the  Free-Will  Baptists  to 
come  ill  and  4M*cupy  the  almndimed  l<M*ation.  A  new  (*harter  was 
(»btaiiiied.  under  the  name  of  '*  New  Hampshire  Literary  and  Biblical 
Institution/*  January  5,  lsr>:j,  and  the  cor|N»rati(m  was  organized 
tw<Mity  days  later.  It  was  <le(*ided  that  lN>th  de|)jirtments  should  be 
l(N*ated  ait  the  village:  that  then'  should  Is*  .s^'parate  dormit4»ries;  but 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  should  recite  together  in  their  classes. 

The  library  bel<»nging  to  the  ladies'  literary  s<K*iety,  the  cabinet, 
the  philo.s<»phical  ap|mratu.H,  and  the  chapi*l  l)ell  were  nMuoved  to 
Vermont.  The  libraries  of  tht»  Literary  A<lelphi  and  the  Social 
Fraternity  remained  in  New  llami>shire,  in  acconlance  with  the  votes 
of  their  memlM'rs.  The  remainder  of  the  s<*h<K)l  profM^rty  |miss<mI  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  cor|M»ration  by  pur<*has<*.  Col.  Rufus  (i.  Lewis 
was  largely  instrumental  in  <*fT<H.*ting  the  nHirganizjiti<»n,  <Mmtributing 
lilNTally  lM>th  time  and  money  for  that  pur|H>s4'.  The  female  <ie|mrt- 
ment  was  o|K*niMl  April,  IS.VJ,  with  Mrs.  ('.  1*.  Stanton  as  pre<*ept ress. 
Three  we«»ks  Ial4»r  the  nutle  defmrtment  oihmm'iI,  witli  Pn>f.  Benjamin 
Stant4>n  as  priii<*i|Nil.  The  s4'h(N>l  rapidly  inen^aMMl  in  numlN»rs,  so 
that  the  average  aggregate  atten<lan<'e  forthe  next  live  years  was  73.5 
annuallv. 

In  1h;>:j  the  old  *' Brick"  at  the  c»t»nter  was  taken  down  and  the 
materials  useil  in  the  erection  of  Kandall  Hall,  a  building  designed  for 
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doriiiitori«*s  ainl  lihrarics,  Iihj  f^M't  loiijr,  •{<>  f<'et  wide,  and  3  Htorit^ 
h'xii^h.  Hark  of  this  a  w(mm1<*ii  building  of  two  stories  was  erec*te<l  ana 
iMmnlin;;  house  f<»r  ^<*iithMn<*ii;  and  at  alH)iit  the  same  time  the  huiUl- 
iiij;  known  as  ilie  "I^Ml^rf"  was<»|NMHMl  asalNmrdin^  house  for  ladies. 

Ill  is.vs  the  trustiM's  purehas<Hl  th<*  buihlin^;  formerly  owne<l  by  Misi* 
Sl«*eiMT,  now  known  as  th«*  **(Vnter  lIous4*/*and  uwmI  forself-boaniin^r. 

In  I'VV.t  ih«*  bir«r<»  building  now  uscmI  for  a  eha|Hd  and  re(*itatioti 
HMMns  was  ereiMtnl,  hirj^oly  tlirou^h  thr  efforts  <if  Kev.  Sila**  Curtis. 

Ill  lsr>4  th<*  FnM*- Will  Baptist  Bibli<'al  Seh(M>l  was  transferrer!  to 
New  Hampton  fnmi  Whitrstown,  N.  V.  This  defmrtment,  under 
th«»  instrnetion  of  Hov.  J.  .1.  Butler,  I).  I).,  an<l  Rev.  John  Fullonton. 
D.  1).,  <MM*upi«Ml  i\  |N»rtioii  of  Randall  Hall,  but  was  entindy  distinet 
fntiii  tho  othor  depairt incuts  of  the  s(*h(N>l,  Immii^  under  the  eontnd  <»f 
tin*  FnM»-\Vill  Baptist  Kdueation  S<M*iety.  In  1S7(»  it  was  remove^l  to 
Lewi.ston,  M«*..  havin;:  had  an  average  attendance  of  alNHit  3)  while 
hM*atiMl  at  Nt*u  Hampton.  'rh«*  a^^irre^ate  annual  attendance  in  all 
the  departments  sIikm*  the  nMirpinization  of  the  institution  has  lMH»n 
alHMit  t;u). 

The  M'h<N>|  iri  l(»eat«*d  in  \4^w  Hampton  villaps  near  the  |^H>f;raphi- 
eal  <M»nter  of  the  State,  and  aivessible  claily  fnmi  alm<»st  every  |mrt  «>f 
New  Kiiirlaiid.  It  i>  7  mih»s  from  Ashland  Station  on  the  l'on("«»nl 
and  Mniitn*al  Railn»ad.  '»  miles  fn»m  Bristol  on  the  Northern  KailnwMl, 
and  l.'>  mile^  from  (enter  IlarlMH*  <»ii  Lake  \Vinne|N*sauk<H*,  amid 
lN*aittifiil  seeiiery  and  a  healthful  elimate.  The  biiihlinpi  are  neat 
and  eomiiKNlioits.  In  aiddition  tothos4*  itH*iitioin*4l  aliove,  the  truM«f*H 
haM»  reeeiilly  piirehas4H|  the  ele;rant  mansion  ereiMtMl  by  (\d.  Kufus 
<f.  Le\iis,  the  foiiiid«*r  of  tin*  institution,  for  a  ladiesMNmnlin^;  houfte. 

Ill  the  M'hiNil  then*  are  live  reirnlar  eoiirs«»s  of  study:  The  English 
and  elaNsieal.  tin*  elavsit^al.  tin*  Kn:rlisli.  the  musieal,  and  the  eom- 
niereial-<M»ll«»;:i»  eniirMv  All  the^e  are  o|M*n  t(»  Uith  sexes,  and  tlHiM^ 
\\  ho  eoiiipl«*t«*  them  i-ee«*iv«*  diplomas.  Tht*  elassi<-al  (HMirm*  ineluileM 
the  UHiijil  ainoiiiit  i-iM|iiinM|  for  admission  t4»  (*olh*);e.  Freneli  antl 
tf«*riiiaii  an*  taiiifht  bv  a  ladv  who  has  siwiit  some  time  in  Frani*t^and 
tfeniiaiiN.  Th«*  natural  >4'i«*iH*e**  an*  taught  lu-^Nirdin^  to  the  lMt4»9%t 
improXMl  in«*th<MN  and  tli«*  iiMist  im|Hirtant  truths  an*  illustmt<Ml  by 
appatatUH  Thi*M'  i^  a  ;r<MMl  eabiii«*t  of  minerals  and  fossils.  In  the 
eoiiiiiifmal  ei»ll»*:;i*  an*  tau'^ht  |M*iiiiiaii>liip.  eoiiinien*ial  law,  Imok- 
kerpiiii:.  fHilitieal  4*roiioiii\.  and  baiikiii;;.  The  <*<iurs4*  is  syHteniatie, 
praetiral.  and  ihonMiirh.  S|H*eial  attention  is  t^iveii  to  tele|?ni|ihy, 
t\  |M«\\  ritiii;:.  and  biiHinf****  iMirfes|M»ndeiM*e. 

(  <iiiiiiH-tf«i  with  till*  iiiHiitiiti<»ii  is  a  ;;immI  i'«*adin^  nN>ni,  and  four 
li)irari«*<«.  <*i»nfaiiiiii'^  al»<iiit  I,*""' \nliiiiM*s  of  wi>ll-s4*l(H*t4Hl  books,  toall 
«»f  wliirli  <«t iiilftirH  lia\i*  aei'fSH  fr«'«»  nf  <*liar:;e. 

.\  lar;:**  pr«>|Hif  lion  nf  rhf  sriid«*iits  \\1io  1ia\e  attend«*4l  the  institu- 
tiiiii  havi*  Imm*ii  r<iin|N-lli'd  to  snp|Mirt  thi*iiis4>l\«*s  by  their  «>wn  t*xer» 
lions,  and  it  lias  Immmi  tht*  constant  aim  of  tin*  tru*«tees  t4>  fumii»li  the 
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host   fa<*ilitieN   for  ohtaiiiin^  an  iHluc*ation  with   tho  U'ast    {N^Ksihle 

The  s<*h(M>l  is  organized  on  the  inodcrii  phin  of  most  siinihir  iustitii- 
tions,  with  two  <lcpartinents,  einbrai*iii<^  lM)th  soxes  iiudor  the  same 
p*ii(*ral  ^(tvoriHiieiit  and  instruction. 

A  iNiai'd  of  'M\  trustees,  two-lhinls  of  whom  must  Im»  meml)ei*s  of 
Freewill  Baptist  ehurc»hes,  exercises  a  ;reneral  control  and  sujier- 
vision  <»f  the  afTaii*sof  the  institution;  hut  the  pni(*ti<*al  management, 
for  the  most  part,  <le vol ves  upon  the  executive  committee,  e<msisting 
of  5  members,  usually  residents  of  the  vicinity. 

The  jifovernment  <if  the  students  is  intrusttMl  to  the  faculty,  c<m- 
sistin^  (»f  the  sidarieil  teachers.  The  discipline  is  mild,  but  firm  and 
decided.  There  are  t»  teachers  connected  with  the  institution,  n  jjen- 
tlemen  and  .')  ladies. 

From  the  nMU'^anization  of  the  sehiMtl  in  IS5:J  to  isr»s  there  were 
fre<|uent  chancres  in  the  faculty.  During  those*  fifteen  years  there 
weiv  s  different  princiimis,  but  the  present  principal  has  ha<l  char|^ 
of  the  scluMtl  during  the  past  twenty-thr«»e  years. 

The  schcHil  has  an  endowment  of  alM)ut  ♦iL^tKM).  The  value  of 
sch(M)l  buihlinp«,  libraries,  cabinet,  apimratus,  and  ^nuinds  is  esti- 
mated at  about  ♦:jo,<KH>.  They  could  not  1h»  n»placed,  however,  for  a 
much  liir^er  amount. 

The  trustiM»s  consider  thesch<M)l  in  as  jj<mhI  condition  and  as  worthy 
of  patn»na;;e  as  it  hais  ever  lMM»n,  and  it  will  1m»  their(*onstant  endeavor 
to  atlvanct*  with  the  pn>;^ressive  spirit  of  the  ajre. 

ST.    PAl  I/S   SC^HOOL,    C'ONC'OKI),    N.    H. 
Hy  K«*v.  Kl»WAl{l»  M.  Pakkkii.  M   A..  AMtntant  .V<i«f<'r 

On  the  2\nh  of  June,  Isrt'i,  (iov.  Ralph  .Metcalf  sijrnecl  the  aict  of 
inror {Miration  granted  by  the  Nf»w  Hampshire  h»Ki**lHtun»,  in  virtue  of 
which  St.  l^iuTs  Sch<M»l  <*ame  into  cxisten<*e.  Th<»  charter  emiMiwers 
tlir  coriNiration  thus  formed  t4»  add  to  their  numlN*rs  by  the  election 
of  \u*\\  m«MnlM»rs  and  t<»  hold  pni|K»rly  to  the  amiMint  of  ^HN),<nh),  in 
tnisi,  for  the  maint4*naiit*eof  a  s<*hool  for  Ikivs  in  the  citv  of  Conconl. 
\\\  a  subsc<|Ui*nt  act  of  the  legislature,  imssiMi  in  IST.'J,  the  sum  men- 
iIoihmI  was  in(*n'as4'd  to  ^."MKKtNNi.  Oi.  SeptemlN»r  *»,  is."»5,  the  tru.stees 
thus  inc(»r|N>rat<Hl  hehl  their  first  uhmM in^,  «»h»ct4Ml  the  Ki^ht  Hev. 
(  aril  oil  ('ha,«M»,  I).  1).,  bishop  of  New  llani|>shin',  as  their  pn*si<lent, 
and  arccpted  a  d«HMl  of  ^ift  made  to  them  by  (ieoi-jrc  C  Shaft uck, 
M.  !>.,  of  Hoston,  Mass.     This  ^ift  was  made  on  three  (*4Uid it i<Mis: 

Fir^t.  That  the  pro|M.'rty  thus  ;xtven  shoidd  never  Is*  mort^^aK^^l  or 
ple<l;;<Ml  for  a  tlcbt  or  hmn. 

S«*cond.  That  every  trust <h»  should  lie  a  <Mmimunicant  of  the  I*n>t- 
e>taiit  Kpiscopal  fhiirch  in  the  I'nited  Stales  (»f  Amerit*a. 

Thinl.  That  the  ndi^ioUM  (Hlucation  of  the  scholars  at   the  school 
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Hhould  always  In*  in  coiiforiiiity  witli  tli<*  (l(M*triiie8,  diw*i|>lino,  aiml 
worsliip  of  th«»  I*r<>t4*stant  K|iis<*o|ml  Chun^Ii. 

Tln»  triist4M*s  a<*<M»|)t<Ml  tlio  ;rift  ofTonnl  on  tliew*  <*oii<litionK«  and 
imss4Ml  by-laws  \%hi<*li  arranjr*'*!  f«>r  tlu»  cai-eful  ol»S4»rvaiio<»  of  th<Mn  in 
th«*ir  own  orpuii/w'itioii  and  actions.  SincM'  tlml  date  additions  liaivi* 
lMM*n  inad«'  to  tlio  mOiooPs  domain  hy  ^ift  or  by  piin*haHc.s  but  M)  lar;;i* 
anunilNTof  tin*  buildings  of  the  institution  stand  on  the  land  ori;;> 
inallv  granted  on  these  i-onditions  bv  the  f^Minder,  Dr.  Shattuck,  thai 
the  n*li;^ions  eharaet<M*  of  the  work  and  the  institution  is  abundantly 
sjifejruardeil  by  the  «leed  of  ;;ifl. 

The  |nir|>ose  of  the  foiiiHler  was  to  establish  an  institution  whieh 
should  endeavor  to  edn<*ate  1n>v.s  by  (*areful  attentitui  to  mental,  phys- 
i<'aK  and  ridi^iotis  nniral  trainin;:.  .Mental  dis<*ipline  wan  not  t«M»auH«« 
nejrUM't  of  eareful  iMxlily  exereise,  and  moral  improvement  wan  to  hi» 
nN»ted  on  systematii*  and  thon»u<rli  ndi^ious  instrttetitm.  It  ban  iMfn 
the  earnest  f*nt|ea\or  of  those  in  authority  to  <*arry  otit  this  S4*henif*  of 
edneatioii,  and  the  ideal  of  St.  PauTs  is  well  sho-wii  by  the  ^nuipin:; 
of  s(*h<Mdhous4\  <*)ia|Hd,  and  ;;ymnasium  at  the  e«'nt4*r  of  the  m-IkmiI 
villa;:e. 

The  wonis  of  Dr.  Shattuek  in  his  iU^*ii  of  ;^ifi  ari»:  '*  The  founder  is 
(b-sirtMis  of  <*ndowini;  a  srhool  of  the  hi^rlu^st  elass  for  iMiys,  in  whieh 
they  iNiiy  obtain  an  edueation  whieh  shall  tit  them  eitlu^r  for  <*«dlt»;;«* 
or  business,  ineludint;  thorough  intelle<*tual  training;  in  the  various 
branehes  of  l«*arnin;:;  ^rymiiastie  and  manly  e\er<MS4*s  adapt^^l  to  pn*- 
ser\«*  health  and  stn'n:;th«*n  the  physi(*al  condition:  siudi  a^sthetie  rul- 
turt*and  at*<'omplishnients  as  shall  tend  to  reftne  the  inanii<*rs  and  el«*> 
vate  the  taste,  tot:«'t her  with  eareful  moral  and  reli^^ious  instruction.** 

At  a  meetinir  of  th« r|Hiration   held  January  l^i.  IS/MJ,  th4»  Ke\ . 

lliMiry  AutrustiiH  (oit.  M.  .\.,  was  <*|iosi'n  '*  r«M*tor" -the  title  sid«N'te<l 
as  th«*<»nieial  deni^rnation  of  th«*  lu^ad  of  the  s4*h<Md — and  on  April  A, 
Is.v;,  >||-.  and  >h>.  I'oit,  with  the  thn»e  original  Imivs  of  St.  PaulV. 
l>«*;;an  th**  s4*h<Nirs  lite  in  the  buildin;; standing; on  the  founder*H|;rant. 

St.  PauTs  Si-hooj  IS  situat4*«|  in  the  eity  of  t'on<*<inl,  alMuit  :f  milt^ 
tit  th«*  Wfst  of  the  Stat*'  Iioiim*.  on  the  lands  wliieli  iNinler  the  Littit* 
Turk(*y  |{i\er,  wli«*re  it  expands  s«»  as  to  form  a  small  mill  |M»ud. 
Fiom  viM'x  earlv  eolonijd  dax^adam  with  a  trrist  an<l  sawmill  exiattnl 
on  the  H|M»t.  and.  s«»mewh«'rf  in  th«*  n«*i^hlMir)i<MHl  of  the  pn»tty  Hohiml 
\tlla;;«*  now  nfHtlini;  in  th«*  \allt*y.  there  was  it  sulistanttal  **|n^rns4»n 
hous4**'  for  the  proti*etion  of  th«*  S4*ttlers  in  tlii^  outlying;  part  «>f  tin* 
township  In  {<*'*  th«T«*  <«i«mm|  on  the  pro|M*rt\  two  mills,  a  lioiifK*  fi»r 
Ili«*  mill**r.  a  fariiihoiiH4-  and  barn  for  tht*  Hch<Md  farmer,  ami  a  two- 
st<»ri«*d  buildini;  t"r  tin*  acromiiKNlation  of  th«*  r«M*tor  and  tin*  S4*b<»Uir> 
Siiiri-  thii!  da\  till*  '^niwtli  ha^  lHM«n  eontinuoUH  and  st«*adv.  Dr.  C^iil 
IS  now  aHHi*«tfd  b\  a  ^tatT  of  J7  ii.a*»teiH.  inr!udin;;  tfraduati»s  i»f  tid- 
Iti:*'**  ni  .\fiM-ri«*a.  t  iern.aiiN .  and  Kiiirlaiid:  the  :>  sidiolars  an*  n*|>lac>^l 
b\  '."•'i.  and  1h«*  I  two-Mori('d  buildini;  b\  7  lari:e  briek  or  stiintf  liuibl- 
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iiip*  and  by  iH)  wckkIimi  buildinjrs  used  for  masters'  houseH  or  other 
Hc*hool  l)uildiiipi;  the  farmhouKe  and  Imrn  for  the  one  farmer  finds  its 
<»oiinterpart  in  tlie  nine  cottages  rented  from  the  school  ]>y  the 
enii)U)yees,  and  by  the  five  larjj:e  Imrns  for  horses,  e^ittle,  or  pijfs;  the  53 
acres  have  jjrown  to  In*  tJOO;  a  larj^e  reservoir,  cM)nn«*et4»d  not  only  with 
private  sources  of  supply  but  also  with  the  eity  system  of  I^ni^  INmd, 
replaces  the  simple  wells,  and  while  the  old  Sjiwmill  has  disapfK^ared, 
a  new  one  at  the  hea<l  of  the  pond  has  l)een  purchased,  and  the  old 
gristmill  has  \hh}1\  so  alteretl  that  one  hardly  recognizes  it  in  the  neat 
WfNMlen  building  which  (*ontains  an  excellent  machine  shop  for  the 
si*ho<»l  mechanics,  a  laundry  titte<l  with  the  best  modern  washing 
ma<'hinery,  and  an  improved  turbine  wheel  able  to  supply  the  motive 
power  for  lK)th  of  them  and  for  the  dynamo  by  which  the  electric 
lij^hts  of  the  '*  big  sc^h<M)l  nwm  '*  are  run. 

In  the  (»ld  group  <if  buildings  it  is  imi>ossibIe  to  find  any  equivalent 
for,  or  anticipation  of,  the  gymnasium,  the  physical  and  chemical 
lalM>ratory,  m<M*hanical  workshop,  snniller  old  chat>el  and  large  new 
chajH'l,  gas  house,  ra<*ket  and  fives-i'ourts  building,  playgn>unds,  ten- 
nis courts,  cricket  house,  bicy<*le  house,  and  b<mthouses  on  Long 
Pond,  a  lH»autiful  slK»i»t  of  water  2  miles  away. 

All  this  has  Imhmi  aicc<miplisluMl  with<nit  the  exi>enditure  of  1  cent 
for  advertising,  and  though  the  help  that  has  l>een  given  towani  the 
erection  4»f  thedifTeivnt  buildings  makes  a  large  sum  in  the  aggre- 
gate, there  have  lK»en  no  large  single  gifts  which  would  by  themselves 
complett*  this  or  that  mu<'h-need(Ml  addition  to  the  scIhmiI  projierty, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  new  cha|H'l,  where  A1<H),(MH)  was  rais<'<l  by 
th(*  united  efTorts  of  friends  and  alumni. 

The  history  and  4*oiidition  of  the  s<*h<K)l  can  In'  shown  by  giving  a 
brief  aeiMinnt  of  its  gn>wth  in  numlM'rs,  and  telling  of  the  a<ldition8 
made  from  tim<'  t4itinie  totlie  buildings  of  the  instituticm;  by  des(*ril>- 
iiii:  the  proiH»riy  now  owiumI  by  the  coriM)ration  and  its  helpfulness  in 
theM*h<M»l  maintenance  and  pros|M'rity;  by  an  ac<*ount  of  its  insuf- 
tieiriit  endowment;  by  sfK^aking  of  <*ours4's  of  study  now  pursue<l, 
and,  ill  (Mintdusion,  by  trying  to  give  some  brief  account  of  the  princi- 
ples of  management,  the  traditions  and  esprit  de  cori>s,  which  make 
St.  PauTs  what  it  is,  and  have  gainiHl  for  it  such  an  increase  in  pro}>- 
ertv  and  numlN^rs. 

The  following  figures  show  the  incn»ase  of  the  s<*hool:  1S50,  11  lioys; 
l^'io.  ti  iiiast4*rs  and  43  lioys:  isi;.*),  7  masters  and  Til  Injys;  1S70,  9 
niast<*rs  Jind  l«H)|Miys;  1S75,  13  masters  and  18l*  l>oys;  IKSO,  17  masters 
and  L*L*7  Im»vs;  1SS.5.  iM  masters  ami  '2H0  Ih)vs:  181m»,  27  masters,  14  of 
whom  are  alumni  of  St.  PauTs,  and  2M  Imivs. 

Th<'  s4*h«M>l  buihiings,  gn*at  and  snmll,  an*  27  in  numlier,  exclusive 
of  the  lower  s4*h<M>l,  of  the  Imrns  and  farm  buildings,  and  of  the  i*ot- 
ta;:eN  HMited  to  employees.  Of  t lies**  •»  aiv  of  brick,  1  <if  stone,  and 
the  r<*mainder  of  wo«nI.     They  an*  irregularly  groujMMl  on  the  sch(M>l 
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^rouiuis,  and  in  csim*  of  a  tin%  siirh  as  that  whi(*li  ilestmyinl  tht*  ori|n* 
nal  H<*ho<>l  huildiii;;  in  1^7h.  tin*  |x>Hsihiliti«»s  (»f  an  i^xteiiHive  o<iiiflji- 
^ration  aiv  thus  inininiiz<Ml. 

Thi' «'hii*f  hnihlinjrs  are:  Thi*  oU!  (*ha|K*l,  built  in  IH.VS,  eiilanfwl  in 
is»;s  (hrirk);  th«*  **up|M»r  s<*h<M)l/'  htiill  in  lS7n  (sloni»);  the  rwtt>r>\ 
Iniih  in  1h7l\  imiIui-^j^mI  in  Isimi  (  w<mm1):  th«»  **sc'h<M>l house,"  with  lar|^ 
s4*h«H»lnMini  for  .<«»  lM)ys,  ollirrs,  nM*itation  HMuns.  and  library*  riMHii. 
huilt  in  ls7:».  <*nhiru<Ml  in  iss>  (brirk);  "tlM*  infirmary/'  built  in  1S77. 
«*nlar;:«Ml  in  1.^J^1M  \v«mmI);  th**  ^yinnasiuni.  Iniilt  in  1H7S  t«>  n^plaoi*  an 
older  \v(MMb*n  building  (brick);  '*th(»  si'h(N>l/*  where  afiout  half  thf 
IMipils  \'\\i\  built  in  jsso  to  rcphiec  the  liuildiiiK  burnt  in  lS7>i 
(bri4'k):  th«'  ra<*k<*t  ainl  fives  (MMirts.  built  in  iss.  (w(mmI):  the  new 
<'ha|Kd.  iM*ert4M!  by  tlieahinini  in  isss  (brick,  fa^'eil  with  brown  stoiieh 
the  physical  and  ch«*niical  lal»orat(»ry,  built  in  IKS!*  (bnek):  the 
mechanical  workshop,  built  in  |sss  (\\<nmI);  th«»  new  **  lower  whm*!,'' 
to  replac4»  tlie  pn*S4*iit  wiMNlen  building  and  to  pn»vi<ie  sbn^pin^  quar- 
ters, dining  nN»ni.  s4'h<N»lnNMn,  and  i*<*citation  nMinis  for  1(n»  lK>yi« 
(brick). 

There  i.H  a  lar;;«'  turOnl  play;;rouiid  for  cricket,  f^NitlmlK  and  teniiin 
ennrt>.  with  an  exc^dlent  cinder  tra4*k  for  'Mra<*k  athletics,"  and  «in 
Loii^r  Pond  an*  two  lN)athous4*s.  well  stippli<Ml  with  exc»eUent  rowing 
iMiats. 

St.  Paul's  has  oidy  a  \ery  iii(Ml«*rat4*  en<lo\viiient,  of  ♦1-S,34><.77,  din- 
tribtited  under  the  follouin;;  heads.  The  t*.\|N*nses  of  all  MirtM  an* 
met  b\  tin*  curnMit  iiicom«*.  which  has  ailso  Inm^ii  largely  UNecl  for  the 
erertion  of  btiildinirs  and  the  ^radin*;  and  improvement  of  the  8t*h<Mii 
trrouiMU.  Tln*re  are  no  debts.  Tin*  farm  stipplies  exetdlent  milk. 
jiiid  \  i*;:etabh's  to  a  r«*rtain  extent,  but  the  land  owntnl  by  St.  PatllV 
is  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  pitMluce  any  income. 
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Kii^Ii<»h  ( ••iniMr«Mi<»ii  pn/f  fiiiiil  1^.36 

rh*M«*  i^  iin  entraiiet*  fi*«*  of  kj.'i  when  a  Imiv's  name  is  put  on  thf  liiit 
ol  .ipplir.ints  for  a  vac.ino  .  and  the  y«*arly  e\|M*ns4»s  an*  ♦.i<>t».  Then* 
ai«*  ho  ••\t ra**  f\e«'pt  for  inHtrumi*ntal  niusie. 

rii*' roiirxi*  of  stnd\  ha**  Ihm'Ii  \arie«l  from  \t*ar  t<»  year  to  HUit  the 
Hii)»j«M'ts  r«*«|uir«-d  for  «*!itrani'«>  to  flu*  l«*adinv:  AnH*ri<*an  (HillegeH.  St. 
PauTs  Is  a  pti-paiator\  hi-|hmi|  tot-  no  particular  c«>lh*^e,  but  the  cUmw 
\%t»tk  1^  ari-an;:fd  t«»  pii'part*  a  \***\  for  any  ^«hn|  college  or  neienti Hi* 
Ni'lio-il  r»\  lai  tlif  lariit'i  part  of  tli**  H4*h<M)l  take  th«*  classieal  i*otir>t\ 
tin*  t  liitM- 4liit>i  Ht  iiili«>  of  wliieh  an*  Liitin,  (fri*ek.  and  uiatheniatieH. 
but  th«'ii'  I*.  .1  Hfiial«r  niiii>lH*r  who  t(*p|:ic«*  (irt'ck  by  physii*8«  eheniis- 
t!\.  and  additiMoal  mat litMnatien.  and  form  th«*  S4*i«*ntitie  de|iartnient. 

rile  Hi-hiMfl   1^  •li\hl«-l   inti»  HIV   ••forms."  of  which  the  tiixth  in  th« 
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hi^lioHt.  T^tin  and  arithmetic  aro  bep^m  in  the  first  form  and  Greek 
is  addtMl  in  the  thinl.  The  division  into  clasHieal  and  Heientific  sec- 
tions l)egins  with  the  fourth  form,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  Iwys 
are  prepariMl  for  the  "preliminary'"  entrani*e  examinations  of  the 
collejjes  and,  in  some  cases,  for  those  of  the  scientific  scliools.  The 
fifth  form  completes  the  work  ntH*essary  for  the  In^^nning  of  the  col- 
lejji*  freshman  year,  and  the  sixth  pursues  the  studies  taken  up  by  the 
freslim<»n  in  the  colleges. 

The  iMisition  of  a  lM)y  in  the  school  is  generally  <letermine<l  by  his 
profi<*iency  in  Latin,  mathematics,  and  (ireek  or  natural  science,  but 
Knglish,  history,  geography,  drawing,  German,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion are  integral  }>arts  of  the  sch<K)l  work  in  the  various  classes. 

The  collegi*  re<|uinMnent8  practically  determine  the  subjects  that 
can  l)e  taken  up,  but  Iwys  with  gO(xl  viiices  are  carefully  tniine<l  in 
the  s<*h(H>l  choir,  of  whose  excellence  St.  Paul's  l)oys  atv  deservedly 
prou<l,  and  natural  history  in  its  various  dejwirtments  is  promote<l  by 
the  giving  of  prizes  for  collections  of  native  wild  flowers  and  min- 
erals, and  by  the  stMcntific  association,  with  its  various  sections  made 
up  of  iKiys  and  masters  sjMKMally  interested  in  different  subjects. 

The  me<*hani<*al  workshop,  with  its  forges,  carjKMiters'  l>enches, 
hithes,  planers,  etc.,  provides  opiMirt unities  for  instruction  to  lH)ys 
wImi  have  a  gift  for  handwork,  and  an  excellent  libniry  of  lM»tween 
7, (XH)  and  S,(HK)  volumes  is  ojM'n  t<i  the  lM>ys  and  is  a<lministered  by 
lln»m  undt»r  the  tlin'ction  of  <me  of  the  masters,  whih»  valuabU^  <»ollec- 
tions  of  minerals,  binls,  animals,  ins4M»t8,  flowers,  and  curiosities  art* 
own(Ml  bv  tho  s<*h<M»l. 

TIhmv  an»  half-y«»arly  examinations,  both  oral  and  written,  and  the 
s4'h«M)l  honors  for  the  year  an^awanltMl  at  theclos<»  of  the  June  exam- 
inati4»ns.  These  inclmle  the  *' testimonials  of  the  first  and  second 
grade,"  given  to  all  who  attain  certain  i>ercentages  of  the  attainable 
marks  in  less<»ns  and  comluct;  the  siMM'ial  prizes  for  natural-hi.story 
eollertioiis;  the  prizes  for  el(M*uti<»n  and  the  best  Knglish  essay  (m  an 
aissigned  .subji»rt;  the  gold  nuMlal  for  the  lH»st  examination  in  s<mie 
ap|M)inted  Knglish  elassic*;  the  two  *'  Ferguson  whohirships,'*  awanhnl 
to  the  Imivs  passing  the  lN*st  examinati<»ns  in  the  Latin,  (Treek,  an<l 
iiiathemati<*sof  ih«*  thinl  and  fourth  form  work,  ami  the  silver  medal, 
the  M'hooKs  highest  honor,  awartliHl  for  '*  distinguished  excellenee  in 
the  |H»rformanee  of  s4*hool  duties." 

In  eonehision  it  S4M»ms  iH*<ressar>*,  to  give  an  adecpiateaeeount  of  St. 
Paul's  S<»h<M»l,  that  < me  should  s|H'ak  briefly  of  the  prin<*iples  on  which 
it  was  foundiMl  and  on  which  it  has  In^en  maintaincML 

First.  Attenti<m  should  again  l)e  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  .sc*h(Mil 
is  a  n'ligi<ms foundation;  that  its  work  haslHH^n  grournhni  on  distinct 
n*ligi4»us  teaching,  and  that,  while  unfair  pressure  is  put  u|Mm  no  one 
of  the  lM»ys,  thert»  is  no  exception  t4i  the  nHiuirt»m<'nt  that  pn»senci» 
at  chun*h  si»rvi4»es  and  religious  instruction  is  re<|uinHl  of  every  one. 
1157— No.  :\ 7 
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TIlin  is  u«'ll  riiarkf^l  hy  thf  fa^'t  that  the  o^ntral  and  most  beaatiful 
hiiilfliri^  of  rh**  .vhno!  villa^f  Ls  th«r  chaf^eU  the  special  i^ft  of  the 

S-<*onil.  Th«*  uU'iiX  of  the  s<.'h(M>l  is  the  family,  not  the  teftchin^ 
in.<«titiition.  Tli«*  hiiildin^  falh*<i  "the  S'h^Hjl**  is  the  chief  liviuie 
hoiiH4<,  not  th«-  «'4litir«*  rontainin^r  the  sM.*h<Mil  nM>m  and  recitation  ruom.^. 
**'rh«*  s«-hf»ol,"  a.««  pririt«'4l  in  the  annual  statement,  begins  with  the 
naiiK*  of  the  rfi'tor.  rontiniies  with  the  vice- nM*tor  and  assistant  mas- 
ters, aii«l  then,  without  a  break,  ^fies  on  to  ineiude  all  the  boys.  As 
far  as  [H»fv**ible  masters  and  Ihivs  are  t4»^ether  in  the  dining  rooms  ami 
on  the  playgrounds,  as  well  ^is  in  theelass  nM>ms,  and  the  conlial  feel< 
in;;s  4»f  iinit4Nl  interests  and  n*si>onsibilities  whi<*h  are  aimed  at,  and 
in  a  d«-^ree  attaini'fl,  tend  to  diminish  the  fetding  of  divide<l  interest 
or  op|M>sition  that  often  exists  l)etween  the  governors  and  the  g<»v- 
eriMMl  in  a  s4*hool.  A  earc*ful  writer  who  gave  an  at'^'oiint  of  St.  PaulV 
S4)riie  years  a^o  in  Ilarp<*r*s  Magazine  well  describe<l  the  tone  which 
a<-«'oiiiits  for  the  afT<N*tion  and  esprit  dc  <*orps  of  St.  Paulas  tioys,  by 
drawing  attention  \it  the  fart  that  the  lK>y  who  was  his  guide  on  his 
visit  to  tlie  s4*h(H>l  ruiturallv  and  uneon.sciouslvsaid  "we** and  •*our*' 
inHt«*ad  of  *Mli«*y"  and  *' their**  when  s|N*aking  of  the  changes  in 
h4'ho<il  buildings  or  the  in«*th4Mlsof  administering  schcMd  govemmeut. 

Third.  'Hie  pn»iiiinenee given  t<»  physical  training  in  the  early  daf's 
of  th«*  s4')mniL  iN'fort*  tli«*  pres4Mit  attention  t<»athletic*s  in  thecountr>' 
at  hirt:«*  had  lN*;;tin,  is  typit*al  of  the  s<*h<Mirs  nietlKxIsand  principles. 
The  pres«*nee  of  a  s|MM*ial  'instructor  in  gymnastics**  on  the  school 
statT.  jiiid  th«*  many  kinds  of  nuinly  exen*is4»  for  which  provision  is 
now  nuid«'.  show  that  it  has  not  faUen  Isdiind  in  thes<*  resfiei'ts. 

Koiirth.  Th«*  iiistruetitm  in  the  s<*h(M»l  must  ne<*essarily  lie  that  giv^n 
to  rIaHS4>H  rathi*r  than  to  iiitlivi<limls.  though,  as  in  all  pMid  schoids, 
there  i>.  of  enurM*.  a  >:n»al  amount  of  {M^nMrnal  work  for  iMiys  wh<»  for 
any  reasim  immmI  >|HM*ial  attention.  The  main  <dijiH*t  of  all  schoobt  is 
UMtital  iiiMruetion  to  develop  and  train  character,  and  St.  Paurs 
I'onHiderN  that  sueeessful  education  deiiuinds  of  her  the  most  tmsfiHr- 
in:;  diliu'«*iiee  in  estjiblishing  and   maintaining  a  high  standard   of 

inti'lliM't  iijil  e\e«*llenef*. 

The  LTiiidiiateH  «»f  St.  I^tiiTs  an»  in  the  main  very  young  men  who 
}ia\«*  \et  til  fiuik«*  their  mark  in  tin*  ^orld,  though  some  have  alreacly 
diHtiii::niHhed  theiiiH«>heH  in  liteniry  and  |N»litical  life.  The  statistics 
e«illeete«l  lt\  t h«*  .Miiniiii  AHH4M'iation  show  that  as  the  pn^MMit  schtdars 
eiHiif  tnnii  the  Wi-Ht  and  S»uth.  jis  well  as  frotn  the  Middle  ami 
Ka«*t«Tn  >tat«'H.  <m)  the  "olil  Iniys*'  an»  found  in  all  s<irts  of  pn>fessioD^ 
iiii<t  all  kinds  of  liiiHine»  in  the  difTerenl  States  and  Territorietft  of 

the  ettuiit  r\ 

1?  t-  iiii|MiHSilt|i>  t«i  HiMNik  i»f  difTei^*nt  in«'ii  who  have  <*ontributed  to 
liiiild  lip  >t  raiir^  b\  their  i|e\ot«M|  laUir.  but  n«»  a«*eount  of  ihe 
Hi'htM»l  \ioiild  Im*  adequate  ^ihieh  «lid  not  |Niint  out  that,  while  it  is  Do 
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private  institution  o^Tied  by  a  sini^le  man  or  a  company  of  men,  it 
owes  its  existence  to  the  generous  gifts  of  the  founder,  Dr.  (George 
Cheyn  Shattuck,  of  Ikiston,  ami  its  tone,  esprit  de  corps,  and  char- 
acter to  the  inspinition  and  wise  government  of  the  one  rector  from 
1850  to  181K),  the  Rev.  Henry  Augustus  Coit,  D.  I). 

PHILLIPS   KXETER  ACADEMY,  EXETER,   N.   H. 
By  Ex  •Governor  Charlkh  Henry  Brix,  LL.  D. 

John  Phillips  was  the  second  of  three  sons  of  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips, 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  when»  he  was  l)orn  l)e<'eml)er  27  (o.  s.),  1719. 
His  great-gn^at -grandfather  was  Rev.  George  PhilliiM,  a  native  of 
England  and  a  clergyman,  educate<l  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who  emigrattnl  to  this  country  in  the  year  1G30  in  i*ompany  with  (gov- 
ernor Winthrop  and  others.  He  hn)Ught  with  him  his  son  Samuel, 
who  in  due  time  gniduate<l  at  Harvanl  College,  an<l  was  settled  in  the 
ministiy  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  1G51,  and  died  therts  after  a  pastorate 
of  forty-five  years,  at  the  age  of  71.  His  son  Samuel  was  a  goldsmith, 
and  pass4^d  his  life  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  left  a  son  Samuel,  l)orn  there 
in  ir»JM),  a  gratluate  of  Harvanl  College  in  17()S,  the  minister  of  Andover 
from  1710  to  his  death  in  1771,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Exeter 
founder. 

John  Phillips  was  a  promising  l)oy,  pnH»o<*ious  an<l  fon<l  of  learning. 
Chder  his  father's  tuiticm  he  was  enabUnl,  liefore  he  was  12  years  of 
age,  to  enter  Harvanl  College,  when*  he  n^'eiveil  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  ir.'J/i,  S4)me  mtmths  In^fore  he  was  IG.  For  a  time  after  his  gradua- 
tion he  was  employiMl  in  t<'aching  a  schcM>i  in  his  native  place,  and 
pui-suiMl  al.Ho  tlie  study  of  me<licine  and  of  tln»ology.  While  yet  a 
young  man  he  was  ailmitt^Ml  to  the  nuni.sterial  <ifflce,  and  is  said  to 
ha\i*  lH»en  est«»enHHl  *'a  devout,  zeahms,  aninmt<Hl,  and  i>athetio 
pn*acher."  Some  of  the  sermons  which  he  prepannl  wen»  long  pre- 
s<*rv<Ml,  and  |N*rhr|>s  are  still  in  existence,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  might  have  \H^n\  si'ttle<l  over  a  {Mirish  at  an  early  age  had  he  not 
felt  a  n»lu<'tam*i»  t4i  it.  A  delicacy  of  the  lungs  is  lM»lieved  to  have 
Inmmi  a  caus<*  of  this,  and  later,  after  he  had  listeniMl  t<»  the  elo^iuent 
Whitetield,  he  felt  a  distrust  of  his  ca|>acity  to  n^aliau'  his  ideal  of  a 
diristian  minister. 

He  pnibably  first  appeare<l  in  Exeter  l>etween  May  and  August, 
17 U,  and  o|M»n«Ml  a  ** private  classical  s<'hool,"  which  he  continue<l  for 
a  year  (»r  two,  and  then  t4M>k  charge  of  the  town  sch<M»l  f<ir  an  e<|ual 
IN^riixl.  He  <*ame  to  be  reganle<l  as  a  |N>rnianent  inhabitant  of  the 
pnivince  of  New  llampshin'  in  1743,  when  his  name  first  apiieannl 
uiN»n  the  list  of  rateiMiyers.  He  was  then  aMS4»s.«MMl  tlie  mcMlest  sum 
of  4  shillings  and  2  jH^nc'e;  he  livtMl  to  Un'^mie  the  wealthiest  citizen 
of  the  town. 
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Tho  HHiiM*  3'i»ar  h<»  t<xik  a  step  wliicli  operatcxl  to  fix  bin  n^ideiir^e 
IM'nnara'iitly  in  Exeter.  He  iiiarricMl,  on  the  4th  of  August,  Mrs. 
Sarah,  **r4*liet/'  as  the  phnise  was,  of  Nathaniel  Uilman,  e8(|.  She 
was  a  (lau^liter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Emery,  <»f  Wells,  Me.,  and  was  a  la^ly 
of  many  virtues. 

Mr.  Phillt|K$  s<Mm  afterwanls  entenMl  into  merc*antile  bnsine^w,  in 
whirh  his  industry,  eeonomy,  meth<Nlieal  halnts,  and  sagacity  enaldt*«l 
him  to  ptin  ^reat  su<*<*es.H. 

Sliortly  after  he  made  E.xeter  his  home  a  new  religious  8(K*lety  wn> 
foruHMl  tlu»n»,  of  wliirh  he  iKt-ame  a  nuMulwr.  On  the  i*.Mh  of  May, 
1747,  this  s4M'iety,  l>y  a  tiunmittee  of  s<*ven  prominent  memlM>rK«  gave 
him  a  pn^.ssing  invitation  to  lNM*ome  their  pastor;  but  he  was  unwill- 
ing, for  the  reasims  aln^ady  miMitiomMl,  to  assume  the  res|K>nsibi1iti«*3< 
of  a  S4*tt lenient,  and  de<*ltne<l  the  invitaticm,  though  he  hmg  held  the 
oftHM*  of  ruling  ehler. 

Mr.  Phillip.s,  as  might  In«  supiK>se<l  fnmi  his  eharaeter  and  liabit.H, 
gn'w  rre  long  to  l»e  a  man  of  sulistanee  an<l  weight  in  the  <*onininuity. 
As  h<*  advanred  in  life  then*  an»s(*  premonitory  symptonis  of  serious* 
trou1i1«*s  lN*twe4*n  the  nriti.«*h  <Tovernment  an<l  the  Ameriean  <Hdoni<*3>%. 
Appan*ntly  th<*n'  was  in  his  mind  nt»t  far  fnun  this  time  a  <|Uestttm 
whether  he  should  (*4nitinu<*  his  n»sidenee  in  Exeter.  His  wife  hati 
di<Ml  «m  th««  IMh  of  OdoU'r,  ]7(i/),  and  the  gathering  elouds  in  the 
|N>lit  jrai  horizon  wen*  alarming  to  a  prudtMit  an<l  well-to-dt»  man.  Kut 
the  rt*iH*al  of  the  stanii>  art  th<*  next  y«*ar,  and  the  ap|K)intment  «»f 
John  Went  worth  as  the  gov«»rnor  of  th«»  pnivim*e,  gave  a  mon»  ho|M^ 
ful  as|M»el  to  the  future.  Mon»over,  Mr.  riiillips  determimHl  t4>  <»nter 
into  a  s4MMintl  matrimouial  roiin<H*tion.  The  la^ly  of  his  ehoic«*«  wlumi 
h«*  marri«Ml  on  the  M  of  N<»vemlM*r,  17ii7,  was  Mrs.  ElixalM^th  Hale, 
widowiif  Dr.  Kliphalet  llah*,  of  Kxeter.aiid  tiaughterof  Ibui.  Kphraini 
I>eniiett,  wh<»  haul  Immmi  a  prominent  eitizen  of  INirtsniouth  and  a  man- 
daiiiiis  (*<Mineillor.  This  lady  is  repn*s«*ntiHl  as  (Mism'ssing  most  esti- 
nuiMt*  qualities.  She  wai.n  a  prudent,  helpful,  and  devote^l  wifo  t4i 
Mr.  IMiillips,  whom  she  siirviv«Ml  but  two  or  thnM»  years. 

lie  nou  iH'^ran  to  In*  invested  with  ofli<*es  and  trusts  whieh  in  tliii»«e 
«lays«*#)nf«»rnN|  no  small  distinetion.  (tovernor  Went  wort  h  eauHe*l  hi!% 
name  to  In*  ins4*rt4Hl  in  the  Commission  <»f  the  Pea<M*  as  early  as  17>'»s, 
and  e<iiitinuiHl  it  there  as  lon^  as  the  royal  governmt^nt  endurtil  in 
th»'  pn»\  in«H».  In  1771,  177..  and  I77i»  he  was  eleet^sl  a  n*prt*si*utativt* 
from  K\eti«r  in  the  proviiieial  ass«*m!»ly.  From  I77L*t«»  177/1  he  sat  a.^ 
a  jud^eiif  the  inferior  eunrt  of  romnion  pleas,  and  towjird  theelikst*  of 
tfo\«*rn<»r  W«*ntu<irtirH  jidministration  h«*  is  understiNitl  U*  ha\e 
reet*i\«*d  till*  apiMiintnMMit  of  mandamus  <*iMineillor,  but  it  dues  not 
ap|M*ar  that  he  i*\i*r  aet«Hl  in  that  ea|»aeity. 

AlMitit  till*  timi*of  th«*  brcjikini:  ont  <»f  tli«*  U«*volution  h«*  e«*as«H| 
trading;  ami  eniplo\i*«|  that  part  of  his  ]in»[N*rty  uliieh  was  n4»t  vest4*«l 
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ill  land  in  making  hmiis  on  int^^rost.  By  this  time  ho  hail  ^athorcMl 
inurh  wealth,  and  as  he  had  neither  childn*n  nor  neeily  relatives  it 
iM'f'anie  a  serious  problem  with  him  what  ultimate  di8iK)sition  he 
slituild  make  of  it.  It  was  not  a  new  question.  Deseendeil  from  a 
line  of  elerj^ymen,  iMlueattHi  in  all  religious  ol)servance8,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  Christianity  from  the  age  of  15,  he  had  lKM»n  always  accus- 
tomed to  regard  his  pi*oiM*rty  as  acconiimni(Hl  with  a  sacrcnl  trust. 
As  (»arlv  as  when  he  was  a  t-eacher  of  youth  he  had  retronle<l  in  his 
private  memoramla  this  resolution:  *^  Being  sensible  that  a  {mrt  of 
my  income  is  nHpiin^d  of  me  to  1h^  spent  in  the  more*  imnie<liate  service 
of  (»<m1,  I  therefore  devote  a  tenth  of  my  siilary  for  keeping  school  to 
pi(»us  and  charitable  pur|N>8es.*'  And  among  the  fragments  of  his 
eorres|M>ndence  which  have  come  down  to  our  time  are  two  letters, 
one  to  ea<*h  of  his  l>rothers,  Samuel,  at  Andover,  and  William,  at  Bos- 
ton, lM>th  of  whom  were  in  prosiM'rous  circumstances,  which  indicate 
how  st4*adily  the  idea  of  dedicnting  a  jiortion  of  his  iiossessions  to 
iNMievolent  antl  charitable  uses  dwelt  in  his  mind. 

The  first  ininsiderable  gift«  which  were  made  by  Mr.  PhillipBin  pur- 
siuince  of  this  tlesign,  of  which  we  have  any  definite  information,  were 
to  the  infant  Daii mouth  ColU^ge.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheeloc^k, 
who  had  iM^en  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Charity  Si'hool  in  Ck)nnei*ticut, 
was  alMiut  removing  it'into  New  Hamimhire,  there  to  be  erect<Hl  by 
royal  charter  into  a  i*ollege.  Mr.  Phillii>s  in  1770  subscrilxHl  a  i*im- 
siderable  tnict  of  land,  S4»ven  rights  in  the  new  township  of  Sandwich, 
to  the  funds  (»f  the  instituticm,  uiK>n  the  c(mditi<m  that  it  should  be 
cstahlishtMl  at  Hanover,  which  was  done.  Two  years  afterwanls  he 
;rave  the  eollege  tlu»  sum  of  .€17/),  lawful  money,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
philos4»phical  ap|mratus,  and  the  next  year  the  further  sum  of  £li^5, 
to  aid  in  **  furthering  the  great  pur}K>se  of  the  institution/'  which 
was,  primarily  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  the  eil negation  an<l 
(*hristianizati<m  of  the  American  Indians.  In  the  year  17H1  he  c<m- 
vey<Ml  to  tlie  trust€H»s  upwanls  of  4,(KH)  acres  «)f  land,  situated  in  sev- 
eral t(»wnshipsin  northern  New  llam|>shireand  in  Venmmt,  t4)l>eheld 
for  the  iisi»  of  the  college,  without  n»stricthms,  and  finally,  in  1789,  he 
add«Hl  th«*  .sum  of  €37  KK  u|N)n  condition  that  the<*ollegeshouhl  ccm- 
tribute  lan<ls  to  an  e^iual  amount,  to  Ix'  consolidat4Hl  with  his  former 
donatitMi  of  lands,  for  the  foundati<m  of  a  profess<irship  of  <livinity. 
The  endowment  thus  const  it  uttnl  is  still  known  by  his  name,  and  yields 
an  annual  in<*<»me  of  alMiut  $4tM). 

Mr.  Phillii»s  was  choM'n  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth  College  in  177*),  and 
IN*rforiiMsl  the  dutii^sof  the  |M)sition  with  much  interest  and  punctu- 
ality until  liis  n^signation,  by  n*amm  of  years  am!  Ixxlily  infirmity,  in 
IT'.'.'l.  In  1777  the  4*oHege  i-imfernKl  ufMrn  him  the  liononiry  degnn*  of 
d<N*tor  of  laws.  This  was  the  s4H*ond  instan<*<'  in  which  the  institution 
had  grantiHl  timt  mark  of  distinction,  the  other  being  in  the  cai»e  of 
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liov<*riior  .loliii  Wontworth,  **tho  father  of  tlie  ccillej^e,"  who  reeeivcMl 
it  ill  177:J. 

The  next  (Hlueatioiuil  enterprise**  which  engage<l  the  attention  and 
received  the  l>eiiefactions  of  Dr.  Phillii>s  was  the  planting  of  the  aca^l- 
emy  in  his  native  town.  In  the  year  1777  tlu*  Hon.  Samnel  PhiIIip8,  jr., 
of  An«h»ver,  his  neph<*w,  Inmii^  familiar,  no  donlit,  \iith  the  loni;- 
cherishiHl  intentions  (»f  his  iineh^  and  father  t<»  make  some  H[MHMal 
eharitahh'  ns<»  of  a  |M>rtion  of  the  fortunes  which  they  ha<l  a<M|uirtMi, 
pnijcH'ted  tlie  s<*h(N>l  wliich  was  afterwanis  in<*or|x»rated  as  the  Philli|iH 
Academy  at  Andover.  The  lin»thers  Joliii  ami  Samuel  PhiUiiw  jointly 
end(»we<l  it  in  177S  with  tin*  means  to  iN'pn  its  work,  and  Dr.  Philli|iH 
afterwanls,  by  ^ift  and  by  iHMjiiest,  incn»as4Ml  his  ^ratuiti(!8  io  the 
in.stitution  to  the  amount  of  alM»nt  ^.'n,<NM),  thendiy  lie^^cmiin^  it« chief 
lH»nefa4*t4»r.  He  s«»rv<*4l  as  (»nf»  of  the  triist4M\sof  that  acadeiny  during 
his  life,  and,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  as  president,  and  tlis- 
playe<l  an  interest  in  its  affairs  and  management  only  Ichh  lively  ami 
active  than  that  which  he  felt  in  th^'  latest  and  most  iin|N>rtant  w<»rk 
of  l>eiievolence  whit*h  <*n>wne<l  his  u.si-fnl  care«»r. 

This  was  Phillips  Kxet4»r  Academy,  which  was  exclusively  Dr.  Phil- 
lil)s\s  own  pn>j<H*t.  To  the  f(»iindatitm  and  npbtiihlin^  t»f  this  institu- 
tion he  cons4H'nit4M|  the  jxreat«»r  part  of  his  fortune,  lM»sid€»8  jnvinjj  t4> 
it  his  |N*rs4»iial  sniM*rvision  as  pn^si^lent  of  th4*  l>4>ard  of  tru8t<H»s  4lur- 
in^  tin*  last  twelve  y4*ars  of  his  life.  11  is  rare  jini^nient  of  men  an4l 
his  (*ultivat4Ml  busin4*ss  4*apa(Mty  well  supplement^Ml  the  far-rea<ditn|? 
wis4lom  of  his  plans,  ami  the  a(*a4l4*my  pn>s|N*n^l  in  its  n*H4)ur(N«M  an4l 
in  its  work.  Tin*  foiimler  liv4Ml  t4i  se4*  it  i^tablishe4i  <m  a  firm  liasis 
ami  ^iviii};  assunin(*e  of  that  exteiidtMl  im^asun*  <»f  iiHefuliM^KH  which 
later  ;r4»ii4*nitions  have  witn4*ss4Ml. 

This  ^n^at  mission  a4*(Nimplish4Ml.  he  fidt  that  his  life  work  waa  tin- 
i.shcHl.  Ill*  had  <Mmsid4*nibly  (ni.ss4h1  tin*  4»nlinary  |M»riod  of  nian'a 
€»arthlv  exist4»n4M*,  and  was  n»a<!v  t4>  Ih»  4*all4Ml  hen(*4».  After  a  brief 
illness  he  ditnl,  April  lM.  17t*,'>,  in  the  S4»venty-sixth  year  4»f  his  age. 

All  snitabh*  honors  wen*  paitl  t4»  his  imMiiory.  The  triiateeM  of 
IMiillips  Kx4»l4»r  Aea4l4»my  i'Iiom*  one  «if  tlnMr  iiiimlN*r,  the  Kev.  lienja- 
niin  Thurston.  t4»  pn»noum-4*  a  4*ul4i;ry  u|Nin  tin*  foun<ler  at  the  next 
annual  iiie4*tiii;:of  th«*  ImkihI,  a  duty  which  Ih*  duly  iN>rf4>rmtMl  to  their 
appn>\al.  Tli«*y  al^i  vot4Hi  that  a  <*4»py  <»f  Dr.  PhilliimV  imrtrait^ 
**4*le;;aiitly  d«M*4»rat4H|/*  should  Ih*  tak4*ii  and  phuMnl  in  the  lihrar>'  of 
tin*  ai4*a4lemv. 

The  IhmIv  of  Dr.  Phillips  r«*sis  in  th4»  «*4Miiet4*ry  of  tin*  t4iwn  in  which 
iIm*  most  ini|Hirtaiit  share  of  his  lif4*  was  pasMnl.  ami  u|m»ii  the  marlilt* 
iiioimnM'iit  uhieh  hi**  asK4M*iat4*s  in  iIm*  trust  4*auH«Ml  t<»  Im*  enM*ted  4»v«*r 

Ht*  IS  H^U'l  hIro  V*  luivo  iiuiilt*  (liiiitttiotiH  to  IViU4't*t4>ij  and  to  Harvard  (^olW^e. 
and  to  haw  (ftv«u  uiuiiey  t**  aid  tht*  caiu«  of  «<4lucatiuu  to  Uiwdb  in  tha  ricinily  of 
hia  home. 
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it  \H  in»eribe<l  an  appnipriute  epitaph,  eoiu|>OMiHl  by  the  accomplished 
Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  jr. 

John  Phillips,  LL.  D. 

Founder  of  the  Pbilliiw  Exeter  Academy. 

An  ABBOciate  Founder  of  the  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover, 

And  a  liberal  lienefactor  of  Dartmontb  ColloKe, 

Died 

April  21, 1795 

aged  75  years. 

Actuated  by  bis  ardent  attachment  to  the  cause  of  ( -hristianity 

He  devoted  his  wealth  to  the  advancement  of 

Letters  and  Religion. 

His  appropriate  monument  are 

The  institutions  which  bear  his  name. 


The  Acjldkmy;  1781  to  1838. 

Philli|>s  Exeter  Academy  was  incorporat^Hi  by  the  legislature  of  New 
IIami)8hin»  by  an  act  which  received  the  approval  of  the  prt?»ident  of 
the  State  the  'M  of  April,  1781.  It  was  a  wise  step  on  the  imrt  of  Dr. 
PhilliiMto  1»egin  this  educational  exp<^rinient  in  his  lifetime  and  while 
he  was  yet  of  an  age  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  direction.  Acconl- 
ingly,  the  resixmsibility  of  shaping  the  project  in  its  inception  and  of 
giving  it  the  direi*tion  which  was  to  conduct  it  to  ultimate  success  fell 
cliiefly  u|K)n  the  foun<ler,  who  fortunately  |)ossesse<l  the  knowledge 
and  exiM'rience  and  foresight  which  mlmirably  <|ualif!e<l  him  for  the 
task. 

The  art  of  incor|Miration  providcil  '*that  there  Im»,  ami  here  I  )y  is, 
establislKHl  in  the  town  of  K.xeter  and  county  of  U<M*kinglmm  an 
academy  for  the  puriM>M*  of  prt>moting  piety  and  virtue;  and  for  the 
e<iucati(>n  of  youth  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  (ircH'k  languages;  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  the  art  of  si)eaking;  pnictical  gcHimetry, 
logic,  and  geogniphy,  and  such  t>ther  of  the  liberal  arts  and  S(*ience8 
or  languagf^s  as  opjiortunity  may  hereafter  permit  and  as  the  trustees 
hereinafter  providtnl  shall  direct."  The  c<mtrol  an<l  government  of 
the  a(*ademy  wen*  by  the  act  vested  in  a  iMmni  of  truste<\s,  not  more 
than  m*ven  nor  less  than  four  in  number,  of  whom  <me  should  \h}  the 
princifMil  instruct^ir,  a  majority  should  be  laymen,  an<i  a  majority  not 
inhabitants  u(  Exeter.  The  trustees  were  emj^were^i  to  till  all  vacan- 
cit*s  that  should  (K*<*ur  in  their  own  boani,  and  by  a  vote  <if  two-thirds 
of  their  whoh»  number  to  remove  the  academy  fnmt  Exeter  if  for 
cau.*M*s  then^after  arising  that  c*ourHe  should,  uikiu  nuitun*  (*onsidera- 
tton,  \h5  f<iund  neeilful,  and  establish  it  in  some  other  pla<*e  in  the  State 
whirb  theysh<nild  **  judge  liest  calculate4l  for  carrying  into  effwtuai 
ex«Muition  thf  intention  of  the  f<mnder."  And  tlnally,  the  act  of  incor- 
IKiration  stipulated  '*  that  all  the  lauds,  tenements,  antl  i>ersonal  estate 
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that  shall  \h*  given  t4i  the  trustees  for  the  use  of  Haid  aeademy  Mhail 
Im*.  aiHJ  hen*hy  are,  fon»ver  «»X4»inpte(l  from  all  taxes  whataoever/* 

Tin*  first  )x»ar<l  of  t rustic's  wjis  eonii)osed  of  the  following  giMitle- 
men:  Dr.  John  Phillii>s,  Hon.  Samuel  Phillii>s,  jr.,  of  Andover,  Matw. ; 
Thonnis  Oiliorne.  of  Kxeter;  Hon.  John  Pickering,  LL.  I).,  of  Ports- 
mouth; Hev.  David  Me('lun%  of  North  Hampton,  and  Maj.  Daniel 
Tilton  and  Hev.  Benjamin  Thurston,  lioth  of  Kxet^^r.  The  last-naiiiiHl 
^^entl«*man  was  exiM^M^Ml  to  In*  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school,  and 
in  |Hiint  of  faiet,  if  tradition  is  to  Ik*  relic<i  uiM)n,  did  give  instruction 
in  it  foi  a  time,  iM^fon*  the  formal  oiNMiing  of  the  acmtemy. 

On  theDtliof  January,  I7H2,  Dr.  Phillips  com pletinl  a  conveyance 
to  t1i(*  tru.Htees,  for  the  u.se  of  the  academy,  of  his  interest  in  a  lar^ 
nunilH*r  of  tracts  of  lan<l  situatinl  in  vari<ms  t^iwns  in  New  Ham|)Hhire, 
S4»me  of  whi(*h  he  o\vne<l  in  f(H*  an<l  others  were  under  mortgage  to  hiui 
to  s4MMn«*  the  payment  of  moneys  due. 

In  his  dt*ed  of  conveyan<*e  Dr.  Phillips  emlMKlie^l  a  series  of  stand- 
in;r  n*L'ulations,  whieh  he  ternuHl  the  *'<Hmstitutioii"  of  the  acailemy, 
and  which  h«*  directed  shotdd  In*  n*ad  at  each  anntuil  meeting  of  the 
tru>t«M*s.  It  rontain«Ml  somewhat  minute  definitions  of  the  duties  <ftf 
the  >cvcral  officers,  which  wen»  less  familiar  then  than  now,  as  well 
as  many  pra(*tica1  su^jrestions  of  hi.Htiii};  value.  The  rule  was  there 
inculcatiMl,  which  has  always  since  Ikmmi  aidheriMl  t4>  with  signal 
a<lvantat:c,  that  no  pupil  should  iKianl  in  any  family  not  lii^enaed  l>y 
the  auth(»riti«*s  of  tli«*  academy.  The  only  n^.stricticms  of  a  ndigious 
character  in  the  instrument  were  that  the  tru.st4M\s  and  teachers  must 
1m*  Prot«*stant>.  and  that  the  principal  in.structor  should  In»  a  menilier 
of  the  (huri'h  of  Christ,  in  com{»h*te  standing,  and  pnifessing  s«*nti- 
m«*nts  HJinjlar  u*  tho.se  of  the  founder  in  the  (vui.stitution  expresHed. 
The  fniinder  also  res4»rved  in  himM*lf  the  |H>wer  to  ap|Kiiiit  his  suc- 
c«»s.H4>r  ill  the  iMianl  of  trust,  who,  as  well  as  his  suc<M»ssors  after  him, 
shniild  ell  joy  the  same  ri;;ht  fon'Ver.  This  constitutitui  has  of  ismrM* 
Imm'Ii  the  oiiiMaiit  ^uidt*  of  the  trust«M*s  fnuii  that  time  to  the  preiient 
ill  th»'  I'xecutioii  of  their  functions. 

Dr.  Phillips  adde^l  to  the  resourc4*Hof  the  a<'ademy  by  n»iMUlted  acts 
or  ueiieroHJty  aft«*r\%anls.  On  the  lVuIi  of  March,  17s7,  he  made  an 
as.Hi;;niii«'nt  to  the  !riiHte«*sof  promiss4iry  notes  against  various  {mrties 
toih«*  aiiioiiiit  of  i.'4.1*''l.or  ther«*alMHits,  and  on  the  ^J.'ithof  Nov(»nilier, 
17*^'*.  allot )i«*i  aHsi;;niiiriit  of  pro|M*rtyof  a  similar  natun*,  the  valueof 
which  JH  imt  Htated.  fi»r  the  s|M*cial  piiriHiH4»«if  afTonlin^  aid  to  charity 
s4')ii»lai-H  "nihIi  its  may  lM>of  e\«-«*lliii^  ^t*iiiusaiid  of  ^mm!  moral  char- 
acit«i  "  And  l»>  hin  last  w  ill.  exrcutinl  ill  17s',iaiid  pn»v«Ml  in  17'J5,  he 
de\  inimI  t  \\<i  rhitilN  (if  the  r«*Hidueof  his  «*state,  after  small  lMM|Uests  to 
111"*  iilatixcN  aihl  a  pn»\  i»»ioii  for  his  widow,  to  Philli|>s  Kx«»ter  Aca^l- 
eiii\.  the  otiiei  third  Im-iii^  ;:iveii  t«»  th»'  aca'lemy  at  Andover. 

Tii»-  \aii«MiH  lN*iiefactioiiH  of  Dr.  Phillips  to  the  Kveter  Acad«»niy  an* 
estiiiiat«*4l  t4i  aiiioiiiit  in  the  a^<^re;;at«*  t«i  alsMit  iK(>M,i»H>.     In  the  pres- 
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iMit  4'ra  of  VHHt  acM|uiriiig  and  iiiagitifUMMit  icivin^x  then'  is  danger  of 
un<lervahiing  thi»  bounty  expressed  by  these  comparatively  nuKlest  tig- 
ures.  We  neinl  t-o  Iwar  in  mind  that  the  worth  of  money  one  hundre^l 
years  ago  wa8  foiirfoUl  grt»ati»r  tlian  it  is  t(Mlay;  that  the  foamier 
<U»vote<l  to  this  object  the  major  part  of  the  accumuhitions  of  a  lalni- 
rious  and  extraordinarily  8uc(*essful  life,  and  that  no  endowment  of  a 
similar  enterprise  in  the  country  up  io  that  time  appniacheil  this  in 
magnitude. 

It  was  thought  fitting  that  the  inauguration  of  this  new  seminary  of 
learning,  foundtnl  on  a  8i»ale  of  unpre<HHlented  lilK»mlity,  shouUl 
Ih»  accompanie<l  by  public  observanc*es.  Accortlingly,  the  trustees 
appointiHl  the  Rev.  David  McClure,  <me  of  their  tiwn  number,  to 
deliver  a  dis(*our8e<m  the  opening  of  the  academy,  and  Rev.  Benjamin 
Thurston  to  make  an  address  to  the  pnH*i^ptor  on  his  induction  into 
office,  William  W'oodbridge,  A.  B.,  having  lKH.»n  selected  for  that 
|K)sition,  as  the  health  of  Mr.  I'hurston  had  lHM»n  found  unec|ual  to 
the  dim*harge  of  its  duties.  The  ceremonies  were  aciH)nlingly  iK»r- 
formed  on  the  1st  of  May,  178.'J,  in  the  presence  of  a  '*  respectable 
auditory,  to  universal  ac<i*ptance." 

In  view  of  what  the  school  has  siiun*  gn>wn  to  b4\  it  is  rather  a  strik- 
ing (*ontrast  to  look  Imck  to  the  humble  pn^tensi^ms  of  its  infancy. 

An  unobtrusive  sc*hoolhouse  of  two  stories,  of  the  dimensions  of  a 
small  <lwelling,  and  dividtnl  into  four  nK>nis,  not  all  of  which  were 
tinisheil,  supplitMl  limittHl  accomnio<lation  for  40  students — sonu'times 
a  much  snmller  numl>er,  and  this  though  the  tuition  was  gratuitous — 
of  wiioni  two-thinls,  at  least,  1>eh)nge<l  in  Kxeter,  and  scarcely  any 
out  of  its  imme<liate  vicinity.  The  pnH?eptor\H  salary  was  t'UK)  pt»r 
annum,  and  thccomiM.'nsation  of  his  single  assistant  wasproiN>rti(mally 
less.  There  was  no  regular  c<iurm»  of  study,  but  the  pupils  pursucMl 
such  branches  and  forme<l  such  cla.ss<»s  as  were  found  most  <Mmvenicnt. 
It  was  thought  worthy  of  mention  in  theriH.*onls  that  a  Indl  *' to  sum- 
mon the  stmlents  to  their  exercisers''  was  pn^senteil  in  17H4  by  (ien. 
Henry  I)carlK)rn,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
Kxeter;  and  that  an  tdectrical  machine  wjis  given  by  Hon.  Philli|>s 
White,  of  South  llampt^m.  Su<'h  )>etty  charges  lus  the  cost  of  wood 
and  candles  wen*  ai>iM>rtioned  by  a  tax  annmg  the  stu<1ents,  and  he 
who  <li<l  not  jMiy  his  shan*  f<irfeit4Hi  the  privileges  of  the  academy 
until  his  derK*iency  was  made  g(MMl.  And  as  late  as  in  178S  we  learn 
that  there  were  but  two  pupils  in  the  s<*h<M>l  who  had  **  lookfnl  beyond 
<*oiiimon  n*a4ling  and  siNdling  into  the  mysteries  of  I^it in.'*  Truly 
this  was  the  day  of  small  things. 

Mr.  Woo4lbridgc*ccmtinue<l  to  act  as  prect^ptorof  the  academy  some- 
thing over  five  years.  In  June,  17^W,  he  announ<*c<l  to  the  tru.stei'H 
his  intention  of  resigning  his  position  in  the4»nsuing()ctolK'r,  lM>caus4' 
of  his  *Mow  state  of  health.'*  lie  c*4mtinu4Hl  t4i  |>erform  his  duti4*s  in 
the  s4*h(N>l  until  the  latter  |iart  of  August,  1788,  and  on  the  14th  of 
October  his  conueotion  with  it  ceased. 
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William  WtMHlbri^ljCf,  the  first  pnHvptorof  Philli|i8  Exeti*r  Ac4ideiii y, 
vTHs  a  native  of  (Thust^mliurv',  Conn.,  and  was  lK>ni  on  the  1-lth  of  Sep- 
teml)er,  1755.  He  was  the  Hon  of  Rev.  Ashliel  Woodliridge,  the  min- 
iHter  of  that  town,  and  wan  the  fifth  in  lineal  demrent  fnim  Rev.  John 
\Vo<Kll)ridp»,  who  onii^mt4Hl  fn»ni  England  tothiH  country.  William 
WiHMlhridp*  ^niduat4'<l  from  Vale  Collejje  in  17K(>,  and  elected  teach- 
ing as  tiis  <N*eupation,  though  he  alMi  qualifietl  hiniHelf  for  the  dutien 
of  a  minister  of  the  ^osfN^l. 

The  infirmity  of  Mr.  W<KKlhridjr**'s  health  while  he  was  the  pn*- 

<*<'pt4ir  of  the  a4*adeniy  did  not  suffer  him  fairly  to  nhow  what  he  wem 

capable  of  accomplishing.     A  new  Hch<M)l  under  an  invalid  manter 

couhl  hanlly  1m»  ex|M»<*t<M|  to  thrive.     Vet  notwithstandinfrthiH  seriouA 

check  u|N>n  his  capa4*ity  for  UH4*ful  exertion  ttie  trust4^»8  undoubtetlly 

held  his  merits  in  hif^h  n'^ani.     The  rt^solution  which  they  adopte<l 

uiM>n  a4*ceptin^  his  resignation  may  \h*  h^UihI  on  as  the  more  sincere 

expn\«<sion  of  their  n*al  sentiments,  as  it  was  iiaswMl  liefore  comiuen- 

dations  of  |iartin^  ofii<*ials  liad  de^eiierate<l   intii  mert*  malterH  of 

c<iurs«»: 

fit'jtifit^ii.  That  th«*  thanks  of  this  board  lie  iriven  to  Mr.  Woodbridge  for  htn 
faithful  MTTict*H  and  nnweuried  ezertionM  while  preceptor  of  PhiUiiw  Exeter 
Academy,  to  iniitill  into  the  minds  of  the  yonth  committed  to  his  care  the  princi- 
phtt  of  piety  and  Tirtne.  an  well  ar*  to  instrnct  them  in  ni«efal  knowledge:  and  aa 
he  had  dts'lan^l  it  inconsistent  with  his  health  and  neuse  of  dnty  to  cootinae 
longer  in  that  relation  to  the  academy,  this  l>oard  wish  him  the  high  reward  of 
oliMTvinK  ^(utiflfactory  fruits  of  his  pant  laU>nt.  and  that  his  serviceM,  in  wbateTer 
8ph«'r«*  h«*  may  hereafter  move,  may  \n*  crowned  with  distinKQlshed  nsefnlneat. 

.Mr.  WcMMlbridire,  after  leavinjr  Kxeter,  was  ass4M*iate<l  with  his  Ulster 
in  th«*  chanre  of  an  aemlemy  for  younir  ladies  in  MtHlfonl,  Mass.,  ainl 
followtMl  his  profession  of  teaehin^  through  life,  uniting  with  it  from 
tinif  to  time  the  functions  of  a  preacher  also. 

While  liviu);  in  K\(*t4*r  he  marriinl  Kli»ilH*th.  dauf^hter  of  I>eacc»n 
Samu«*l  HnH>ks.  In  his  later  vears  he  <*ontribut<H|  articles  for  the 
Annals  of  Kduration,  of  whieh  his  .son,  William  i\  W<MMlbridp*«  the 
well-known  ^tH>}rrapht*r,  was  the  inlitiir.  Though  his  health  was  fe^- 
ble,  y«*t  he  attaiiunl  ^n*at  ap*,  and  di«*<l  in  Fninklin,  (*onn.«  the  27th 
of  .Mareh.  ls:{»i,  ••an  honoriHl  teaeher  of  fifty  y<»ars' .stand in jf.** 

Som«*  tim<*  in  .Vn;;ust.  17^s.  |><*njamin  AblM>t,  a  native  of  Andover, 
Ma.vs.,  and  a  ;rraduat4*  of  llarvanl  ('(»ll«*^f*  of  that  year,  was  seeunHl 
for  tli«»  pnN*«*ptorship  of  tin*  a4*ad«Mny.  and  i»n  th«*  -lNI  ot  2M  of  tht* 
.Hitiiit*  month  (*nt4*nNl  ii|Hin  tht*  dnti«*N  i»f  instrut*tioii  and  ^ivemmeiit 
of  tht*  s4*lio«il.  lliTi*  <'omnienr«Ml  thoM*  ndatitnis  lK'tw«H*n  lienjamiii 
.VblN»t  an<l  IMlillip^  K\«*t«T  Aratleniy  whieh  enilnnMl  for  halfat^en- 
tur\  ,  u  ith  th«*  r<*sult  of  «*l«<vatin;:  thi*  institution  to  a  rank  unsurpaMWMl 
in  thi.H  iiMintry.  and  of  makin;;  its  maMer,  as  an  «Mlueator  and  giuvemor 
of  youth,  an  •*\t*mplar  «*vi*n  t^i  our  own  tiiii«*. 

Th«»  pri»*»|M*rtH  of  iIm*  Ki'hiMiI  tM«i:ah  at  oimm»  to  brighten.  Order  ami 
niethtMl  Wi*rc  intnMiui*<*«l.     Tli«*  \ouni:  pr«M*4*ptor  infused  his  own  quiet 
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foivo  into  the  Ihivs  under  his  chanir<%  and  tho  results  wert*  scnm  mani- 
fest in  the  inereaise  of  their  nuuiln^rs.  In  the  first  year  after  Mr. 
Abbot's  arrival  as  many  new  pupils  were  adinittiHl  as  liad  l)een  a<ld(Ml 
in  tlie  thri»e  pn*eeding  years.  Hut  he  was  a  man  of  sinfrular  pru- 
rience, and  declined  io  ctmntH't  himself  iK*rnianently  with  the  school 
until  he  hiid  provitl  his  value.  It  was  not  until  Octoln^r,  IT^M,  that 
he  formally  sipiifietl  his  acc*eptance  of  the  oflice  of  preivptor,  and 
this  up<m  the  undei*standin);  with  the  trustees  that  either  party  should 
lM»at  lilH»rty  to  dissolve  the  cronnection  u|K)n  giving  reasonable  n(»tice. 
His  siilary  was  raise^l  to  the  sum  of  $«50U  (M^r  annum,  ami  his  iissistant, 
John  r.  Ripley,  A.  H.,  receive<l  $2CX). 

In  a  very  few  years  the  situation  of  the  academy  demand(Hl  an 
increiiM*  of  accommodations  for  the  students.  The  original  building 
was  small  and  unsuitable,  and  the  need  of  a  larger  and  more  com- 
uKMlious  one  lK*came  pressing  as  the  school  augmented.  It  was  there- 
fort'  determined  in  ITUli  to  erect  *'a  new  building  for  the  use  of  the 
academy." 

The  committee  for  carrying  the  plan  into  execution  was  judiciously 
cH)nstitiitiHl  of  two  members  of  the  boanl  of  trustees,  Hon.  Samuel 
IMiilllps,  jr.,  and  the  preceptor,  the  treasurer,  Hon.  John  Taylor  (Oil- 
man, and  two  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  town,  Hon.  Oliver  Pea- 
iHKly  and  Col.  Nathaniel  Oilman.  They  were  em|K)wered  to  pnwure 
a  buihling  to  be  er(H*te<l,  of  certain  s|K»cifi(Hl  dimensions  on  the  gmund, 
of  the  height  of  two  stories,  the  materials  to  Im»  brick  or  wood,  and 
''with  4)r  without  a  iMirch.and  belfry  as  the  i*ommittee,  after  advising 
with  the  trustees  prt»sent,  should  jmlge  lK»st.''  The  loi*ation  of  the 
buihling  was  wis4*ly  left  to  the  determination  of  the  committ<^,  with 
the  concurrtMice  of  the  resident  trusttH*s. 

The  new  edifiiH'  was  complete<l  in  the  year  171>4.  It  was  constructtMl 
(»f  w<nh1,  with  a  In^lfry  and  without  a  iM>rti<*o,  and  at  a  cost  of  l>etWiH.'n 
y7,(NN)  and  4(1o,(NN».  With  some  additiims  at  a  later  i>eritMl  it  fuUilUni 
its  pur|N>s4*  well  until  the  generation  which  witnesstHi  its  building  had, 
with  s<*an*e  an  exception,  |)ass(Hl  off  the  stage. 

Dr.  Philli|Ks,  who  survivcMl  to  s4H'  the  institution  he  had  planttnl 
flourishing  with  a  healthful  and  secure  growth,  ditnl  in  17115.  In  the 
exeeution  of  the  |M»wer  he  ha<l  resi»rvi»<!  to  himsi^lf  in  the  constitution 
to  name  his  sueeessor  in  the  iNmnl  of  trust,  he  had  by  a  written 
ap|M»iiitiuent  designattni  Hon.  John  Tayhir  (vilman  for  the  of!ic*e,  who 
aee«*pt4*d  it  and  long  an<l  assiduously  |N»rform<Ml  its  duties.* 

In  March,  17t»7,  it  was  vottnl  bv  the  trust4*es  that  anv  student  who 
had  lN*en  a  memlM*r  of  the  academy  for  si.x  months  and  should  ap|M'ar 
on  examination  'Mo  have  made  valuable  improvement  in  the  Latin 

'(}ov(*m(>r  Gilmiin  n^Ttigned  the  ofHroof  trui(t«*e  in  IH2T  on  the  gromid  of  his 
advanriMl  yearn,  hnt  winely  declined  to  name  his  sn(x*6H84ir:  who  waa  therefore 
elected  by  the  bi»ard.  Since  then  no  attempt  haa  been  made  to  exercise  the  power 
of  apiMintment  reaenred  by  the  founder. 
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hihI  <tn*4*k  lau^iiHp*s,  arithmetiis  prH4*ti<*Hl  ^e<)in<*try,  lope,  i^igmpby, 
philosophy,  and  astronomy/'  or  in  any  two  or  more  of  thoHentudH^, 
and  liad  sustaincxl  a  )jroo<l  moral  c*hara<*tor,  should  Im5  entitlcHl  U*  a 
corti floats*  then'of,  si^ncMl  l)y  the  pn*8ident  and  prtM3eptor,  with  the 
Ht»al  of  the  academy  aflixtMl  theret<». 

Tliere  is  extant,  in  the  youtliful  handwriting  of  I^wisCasB,  in  after 
years  tlie  distinj^uishtMl  S4*nat4»r,  foreign  minister,  and  cabinet  ofH<N«r, 
a  copy  of  the  <»ertiti<5ate  which  was  grante<l  to  him  by  virtue  of  the 
foregoing  vote,  on  liis  leaving  the  aca<lemy.     It  is  in  Uu*»m*  wonls* 

PHILUfS   KXKTRR   ACADEMY. 

Tlie  troflteeH  of  Phillips  Elxeter  Acadomy,  with  a  view  to  enconraice  inJimtry. 
Hc'ient'e.  and  uiorality.  havo  determined  that  certificates  may  lie  in^nt«Hl  to  atntlenca 
in  (t^rtuin  cam«.  Be  it  therefore  known  that  Lewis  Cass  )ias  lieen  a  meinlier  of  tbi> 
said  a4-a(leniy  M*ven  years,  and  ap|>ears  on  examination  to  have  ac^inired  the  firin* 
ci|»l«*H  of  the  English,  French.  Latin,  and  Greek  languaKes.  geofcraphy,  arithmetic, 
and  pra4*tical  K«*ometry:  tliat  he  has  ma4le  very  valnahle  progn^ss  in  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  history,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  lotoc.  astronomy,  and  natural 
Uw.  and  that  he  has  Hiistaineil  a  gotnl  moral  character  during  said  term. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  afHz  the  seal  of  said 
ai-ademy  thii«  m^cond  day  of  (X'tober.  one  thonsand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nitx*. 

John  T.  (tiLJiAN. 
BfWJAlfIN  Abih»t. 

This  certificate  shinls  stmie  light  upon  (ho  fa.Hhions  of  work  done  in 
th<*  a(*ad«*my  at  that  early  <lay.  I^*wis  Cass  was  liorn  in  17H2;  he 
then*fon»  iM'canx*  a  pupil  when  he  was  lo  ami  quittinl  the  scdiiMd 
wlien  li«»  was  17  years  of  age.  That  there  <*ould  have  lHM»n  any  cur- 
riculum cnibnicing  a  .S4»ven  years'  4«oursi»  of  study  is  out  of  the  qut*?*- 
tion;  lie  must  thert«for(»  have  pursued  his  way  ahine  or  in  »uch 
company  as  chan<*«*  fn»m  time  to  time  brought  him.  The  rang%»  of 
sul»j«i*ts,  t<Mi,  was  c^Ttainly  for  the  time  very  renuirkable. 

In  the  y«'ar  ls<»s  a  very  d(M*id(Hl  forwani  step  was  taken  in  th«» 
organ i/jit ion  of  th«*  academy.  The  (qualifications  for  a4lmiHHion  with 
a  view  to  an  Knirlish  edu(*ation  wen*  tlefin«*d  and  apjiarently  eonaid- 
erably  raisiMl;  th«*  hea^i  ma.ster  was  vest<N|  with  the  title  of  principal: 
a  pn»fessorship  of  mathematics  an«l  naitunil  phih^iphy  waa  oatal^ 
lish«H|,  with  a  <*omiM*tent  sjilary.  It  was  vot4Ml  ex|HHlient  to  retluot* 
tht*  numtMT  of  ehi.ss4*s  and  to  establish  a  uniform  svst4*m  of  claaaifiira- 
tion,  to  In*  «*freetiM|  by  th«*  princiiml  and  professor,  and  an  appropria- 
tion <»f  ^.V)  annually  was  made,  to  In*  distribut^nl  in  the  shape  «>f 
n*waril.H  or  prizes  to  iIiom*  stutl«*nts  who  should  «*\<*4d  in  matheniati<*fi« 
writing.  Knglish  conl|M>^ition,  and  in  knowh^lge  of  l«attin.  Ktienejser 
AdaiiiH.  A.  M.,  wan  ch«>s4*n  as  tlie  first  pn»f«»ssor. 

I'p  to  thJH  time  all  the  iiistru«'tion  in  th«*  aeailemy  had  lMH*n  fnr- 
ni>h«Hl  *4»  tht*  pupils  tcratuitously,  the  only  charges  u|M»n  them  lieing 
S4»me  trifling  iMintributions  for  •«|M*(*ial  pur|H»s4*A.  l»ut  in  the  yeiar 
\>tr*  the  truste4»s,  in  \  iew  of  the  incri*asint;  e\|K»ns«»s  of  the  inatitu- 
tion,  in  accortlauc«*  with  the  known  e\|K*<*tations  «)f  the  founder,  and 
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in  order  tlmt  they  might  bo  enabled  to  extend  aid  to  the  usual  num- 
ber of  HtudentH  on  the  foundation,  vote<l  that  it  was  niH^essary  to 
requin»  payment  from  thoHe  of  Huftleient  ability  f<»r  their  tuition. 
This  change,  however,  it  was  found  exi>e<lient  to  i)osti)one  until  the 
Ist  of  January,  1S12,  after  which  dat^j  the  sum  of  $12  i>er  year,  or  W 
per  term,  l>ecame  payable  for  tuiti(m. 

In  the  year  1H(>0  Mr.  Adams  was  invitcnl  U>  aecH?pt  a  pn>fe8sor'8 
ehair  at  Dartmouth  C'olleg<s  and  there  passeil  the  n^nuiinder  of  his 
life.  In  IHll  his  plai*e  was  supplied  in  the  academy  by  the  apiK)int- 
ment  of  Ilom^a  Ilildreth,  A.  M.,  as  pn)fess<ir  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  The  assistant  instructors  were  young  <»ollege 
graduates,  distinguishe<l  for  their  abilities  and  scholarship.  A  large 
proiM>rtion  of  them  became  in  after  life  men  of  (Mwition  and  note. 
The  list  is  an  extraonlinar}'  one,  embracing  as  it  does  the  names  of 
college  presidents  and  professors,  divines,  jurists,  and  literary  men 
of  national  fame. 

The  standing  and  i)opular  estimate  of  the  academy  had  in  tlie  year 
Isls  risen  so  high,  that  it  l)ecame  necessary  to  define  anew  the  course 
of  study,  to  draw  a  strict  line  of  distinction  between  the  English  and 
classi4*al  <lepartments,  and  to  adopt  more  stringent  regulations  in 
n»spect  to  the  n»ception  of  pupils. 

Candidates  for  admission  were  nMiuiriHl  thenc<*forth  to  furnish  evi- 
dence of  thcMrgood  moral  character  and  to  give  assurance  of  their 
intention  tii  remain  at  the  acailemy  until  they  should  complete  the 
usual  n)utine  of  pn»{iaration  for  college  or  the  establish(Ml  course*  of 
Knglish  study.  The  time  !lxe<l  for  their  admission  was  at  the  iH'gin- 
ning  of  the  term  next  su<'iHHMling  the  annual  m(N*ting  of  the  trustees 
in  August,  provide4l,  however,  that  anyime  found  duly  qualified 
nii^lit  }n^  re<*eived  at  advancinl  standing  at  the  discrtMion  of  the 
iii.structoi-s.  The  de|iartnuMit  of  languages  was  to  <*<mipris<»  three 
«*lass«'s,  or  years,  for  pre|iaration  to  enter  <'ollege,  and  an  advanced 
class  In  pn>s4MMite  tlie  studies  of  the  (Irst  collegiate  year.  The  course 
of  Kiiglisli  study  was  also  to  <K*cupy  three*  years.  Th<H>logical  instruc- 
tion was  to  Im»  given  by  liev.  Mr.  Hurd,  and  sa<*re<l  music  was  to  l)e 
tauirlit,  a  fund  of  $l,(HN)  having  lMH.*n  lMMpieathe<l  by  lion.  Nicholas 
(iilinan  in  IS14,  the  in<*ome  of  which  was  to  be  appli<Hl  to  that  oliject. 
A  |M'rmanent  assistant  teacher  was  alsoengaginl  at  an  annual  salary 

of  :(ir>(H). 

Th«*  parti(*ular  studi<^and  text-l)Ooks  for  each  year,  lN>th  in  the 
classical  and  tlie  Knglish  c*ourse,  were  at  this  time  s|KK*i!lcally 
designateil. 

In  1S21,  the  convenient  ac(H>mmo<lation  of  the  stmlents  requiring 
adtlitional  space  in  the  sch<M>l  building,  wings  of  a  single  story  were 
aflivcd  to  tlie  eastern  and  western  ends  thereof,  each  containing  a 
s(*li(Milr(Hini  <»f  ample  si/.e.  Thev  aihhnl  much  Ui  the  svmmetrvof  the 
strut*tiin*,  as  well  as  to  its  convenience*;  and  the  api>earance  of  the 
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!>iiihliiiK  HM  thus  o.\t4*ii(l<Hl  is  well  reineml>erod  by  numX  of  the  oMer 
aluiniii. 

IlciM4*a  Ilil<ln*th  in  lHi»/)  resi^iuMl  the  office  of  pnifetwor  of  inathe- 
niati<*sHn<l  natural  |)hilosop)i\%  whi<*h  he  ha<l  hehl  for  fourteen  3'earx. 
He  was  one  of  t4*n  (*hil(]n*n  of  Timothy  lliklnMh,  and  waM  tMini  in 
('h<»lnisfonI,  Mass.,  in  tin*  year  17s2.  Like  not  a  few  other  men  wh«» 
hav«*  ris4'n  to  distinction,  liis  eours<*  in  life  was  nmrkcnl  out  for  him 
!>y  an  }ir<*id«*nt.  In  liisyontli  Ih*  r(H*eived  an  injury  to  one  of  hiH 
arms,  whi(*h,  liy  disqualifying  him  for  manual  labor,  turne<l  his  atten- 
tion to  study.  Il<*  ^niduat4Kl  from  Ilarvanl  College  in  18o5  and  pre- 
imnMl  hims4df  for  the  ministr>\  and  it  is  said  was  always  fonder  of 
pn^at*hin^  tlmn  of  tea<*hin^.  In  a<l<liti<in  to  his  work  of  instruction 
in  th(*  academy  he  suppli<Ml  the  pulpit  of  the  se<*<in<l  jMirish  in  Kxc^ter 
fnmi  1S13  Ui  1>>17,  when  Hev.  Isaae  Ilurd  was  instalhnl  there;  and 
wIhmi  h«'  (iuitt4Ml  the  academy  in  1S25  it  was  to  assume  the  ehanct*  of 
a  n»ii^ious  siMMcty  in  <Tloue<»st4»r,  Mass. 

Prof«»sH4»r  Ifildivtirs  inf1uen<*<'  in  the  sehind  was  very  fioaitive  and 
very  salutary.  He  |m>ss4»ss<mI  <l(H*id4Ml  traits  of  character;  strong  ct»n- 
victions  and  a  n*solut4'  will,  unitinl  with  much  learning  and  riNidy 
wit.  H«»  was  tlie  pn»j«M»tor  of  the  (iolden  Branch  S<K»iety,  which 
untlcr  Ills  administration  no  d«>ubt  a<*t4Ml  as  a  kiM^n  stimulus  to  stiitlv 
an<l  ti»  the  d«*sire  for  improvement.  Hisi^ountenance  lM>re  the  inipn*Hs 
of  liisorifrinality  and  humor,  so  that  the  (M*centric  KolN^rt  Tn^at  Paine 
d<N*lanM|  that  it  mi^ht  In'  '*cut  up  int4>  a  thousand  epigrams/* 

Aft«T  officiating  for  alNUit  eight  years  as  the  minister  of  Glouoeater. 
Mr.  Hildrcth  to<ik  the  offi<t»  u(  MMTetary  of  the  Massachusetts Tenif ler- 
anc«*SH*i«»ty.  whicli  he  fUliMl  with  efficieiic}'  and  zeal,  ami ende<l  his  use- 
ful lift*  at  Stirling,  .Mass.,  tlie  PMli  of  July,  1S:{.5.  He  was  the  author  of 
s4*v«Tal  pnMluctionsof  mf*rit;  among  them  of  A  \UH\k  for  New  Hanify- 
sliin*  (*hililren,  which  for  a  numlN*r  of  years  hehl  its  place  in  the 
s(*h<M)ls  i»f  tlie  Stat4*  as  a  juvenile  te.xt-lMM)k  and  imssed  thn>u|^ 
s«»veral  editions. 

Pn»fi»ss4»r  Hildri'th  marriinl  Sarah  McL4»4mI,  of  H4ist<m,  who  sur\*iv«^l 
him  ninre  than  thirt4HMi  y4*ars.  They  Inul  .H4»ven  children,  of  wh«»ni 
th4»  tlirei'  .H4)ns-  -Kichanl.Samutd  T.,an4l  Charles  11.  Ilildreth — were  all 
m«*mlM'rH  of  tin*  acad«*my.  The  «*ld4*st  of  th4*s4»  was  tin'  distin|iniiah«Hl 
4i|it«»r  and  historian. 

After  till*  incr«*a*««*  i»f  its  ac(*omm«Nlations  by  the  4*nlarg(Mnent  4»f  the 
s4'h<M)l  iMiilding  th<*  acaiU^my  for  years  kept  «)n  the  4»ven  tenor  of  iti^ 
\%ay.  evfT  clianirin^.  yet  the  sjiiim*.  The  numlM*r  of  studenta  m-ai% 
usual)\  ti\ed  at  7(>,  and  vari*-*!  little  fn»m  it.  At  l4*n;;th  Dr.  Abbot — 
he  liiid  r«*ci*iv«H|  th«*  de^r«*4*  «»f  d<H*i4»r  t»f  laws,  honoris  4*auHa«  fn»in 
|)artiiiouih  Coli«*;;«*  in  I ^11  \ih<i  was  bles«H*«l  with  a  vigonms  evinati- 
tut  ion  ami  up  \*i  this  time  had  ciiJoyiNJ  alniust  uniiit4*rrupt4*<l  ht^lth, 
iN'^an  to  f(*«*l  the  etTiM'ts  of  his  loiit;-ci>iitinue4l  lalwirs  an<l  reniMiiiM- 
bilities,    anil    in    tin*    \ear   \<\J  niad«*   application    to   the    iNMiitl    uf 
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tni8U'e8  for  Homo  respite  or  relief,  submitting  to  them  the  question 
whether  his  rc^iiniation  would  l>e  aweptable. 

They  were  unwilling  that  he  should  sunder  his  connection  with  the 
aca<leniy,  and  uia<le  an  arrangement  with  him,  whereby  lessening  the 
numlK^r  of  students,  and  (M>nfining  them  rigidly  to  the  fixed  classes, 
the  principal  was  relieve<l  of  a  iKjrtion  of  his  lalN>r.  This  arrange- 
ment continue<l  until  18.%,  when  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Al)lN>t  an  mldi- 
tional  instructor  was  api)ointeil  for  the  puriK>so  of  exempting  him 
from  the  larger  iK>rti4)n  of  his  a<?tive  duties.  For  the  last  year  or  two 
of  his  S4>rvice  as  principal  his  attendance  at  re<*itations  was  limit^nl  to 
two  quarters  of  days  in  each  week. 

The  close  of  the  half  trenturj'  of  Dr.  Abtot's  charge  of  the  s(*hool 
now  drew  near,  and  by  the  desire  of  many  of  his  old  pupils  he  jiost- 
p<miHl  his  rt4irement  until  that  period  shouhl  be  <*omplete4l.  All 
unitiMl  in  the  opinion  that  the  t<»miination  of  a  cann^r  so  long  and  so 
signally  honorable  and  useful  should  be  marke<l  by  public  manifesta- 
tions worthy  of  the  occ*asion.  A  committee  of  arrangements,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  not4»,  alumni  of  the  academy,  made 
all  the  utMHlful  preparations  for  holding  what  was  appropriately 
ternuMl  the  *' Abbot  festival,"  and  ap|)ointed  the  2.*Jd  of  August,  1838, 
as  the  <iay  of  its  <K?currence. 

The  interesting  event  bn>ught  together  a  great  concourse  of  the 
alumni  of  the  academy,  to  do  honor  to  their  venerate<l  teaicher  And 
mentor.  Daniel  Welwter  presideil  over  the  assemblage,  and  Kdward 
Even»tt,  John  G.  Palfrey,  John  P.  Hale,  Henry  Ware,  jr.,  Caleb 
Cushing,  and  others  of  the  numerous  men  of  distinction  who  had 
Ikhmi  the  pupils  of  Dr.  AblM>t,  and  one,  not  the  least  <listingiiisluHl, 
JenMuiah  Smith,  who  had  iHH'n  his  teacher,  took  imrt  in  the  exc^rcises 
of  the  daiy.  The  festival  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  character  and 
services  of  the  eminent  e<lucat4>r  in  whose  hcmor  it  was  hehi,  and  a 
worthy  termination  of  a  life  work  devotecl  to  useful  and  elevating 
pursuits. 

Benjamin  Abl>ot  was  the  son  of  John  Abl>ot,  of  Andover,  Mass., 
and  was  Inirn  there  on  the  17th  of  SeptemlK»r,  17<>2.  Five  genera- 
ti4>ns  of  the  family  had  liveil  in  the  town;  his  father  and  gramlfather 
were  captains  of  the  militia,  when  that  office  was  a  proof  of  couragi* 
and  <*a]mcity;  his  lineal  ancestors  in  the  next  tW4i  removes  were  both 
dea<Mins  of  the  chun.'h;  all  wen*  resolute,  pious  men,  of  vigon>us 
mak<s  who  HvimI  long  in  the  laml. 

Benjamin  worktsl  u|Mm  his  father^s  farm  until  he  was  20  years  ohl, 
and  then  n*s4)lve<l  to  acquire  a  college*  CMlucati(m.  He  pn>s«H»ut4Ml  the 
study  of  Ijitin  at  the  infant  acad<>my  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
iNH^ami*  a  pupil  of  Jen^niah  Smith,  th(*ii  an  assistant  teachor  there, 
with  whom  he  was  d(*stintMl  in  aftor  years  t^i  Ik»  ass<N*iat4Hl  in  the 
lH>anl  <»f  contn>l  of  the  aca<lemy  in  Kxcter.  He  graduated  fnuii  Har- 
vanl  College  in  1788  with  high  criNlit  for  his  ''scholarship  and  moral 
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worth,"  and  iho  salutatory  oration  was  assi^e^l  him  at  eoinin(»noe- 
fiK*iit.  In  th<*  folh»win^  August  hiM*nt<*rtHl  uimhi  hm  duties  in  Phillips 
Kx«»t4T  Arad<»iiiv. 

Nature  ha<l  ^ifte<l  him  with  qualities  whieh  singularly  fitted  him  to 
Im'  a  tutor  and  governor  of  youth.  The  hhMxl  of  his  anc^estors  Mi«m» 
to  liav«»  IdendiMl  their  several  ex4»ellenees  in  his  veins.  He  was  a4*(*u»- 
tonie<L  in  after  years,  to  attribute  his  pn>fessional  HueeesH  to  his 
ol>s4»rvanee  of  the  rule,  suaviter  in  uhmIo,  fortiterin  re;  whieh  in  def- 
en^nec  to  the  law  of  heredity  iiiiglit  in  his  ease  not  unaptly  l>e  tninK> 
\nU*i\  *'<leaeon's  wonls,  (*aptain's  dee<ls.''  Though  inflexibly  junt,  he 
wjw  only  t<M»  happy  to  temper  justice  with  men»y  whenever  it  would 
not  Im»  sul)v«»rsiv«»  of  giMsl  diseipline.  lie  was  never  over  reatly  to 
take  notice  of  a  fault  that  might  b<»  pasM'^l  l>y  without  harmful  eon- 
s4M|uen(*es.  It  was  a  favorite  remark  of  his  that  'Mt  was  a  K^^-^t 
aeeomplishment  to  know  how  to  wink  !*'  Prol>ably  many  a  lioy  attrit^ 
utiMi  to  his  tea<*her*s  want  of  observation,  what  was  really  the  result 
of  men'iful  voluntary  blindness. 

Though  he  shnink  fn>m  causing  |min  to  the  lowest  creature,  yet  in 
those  instanc4*s  where  punishment  was  n»ally  merit«Ml  he  infliet^Hl  it 
withtMit  flinching.  In  the  happily  rare  t*a.H<»s  in  which  he  luul  to  deal 
with  a  vi(*ious  ord«*prav<Ml  lad  he aidministeriMl  a  lesson,  lx>th  t4>  niin«l 
and  Isxly,  that  serv^nl  as  a  wholes<mif»  reminder  of  duty.  Ho  waa  not 
th«*  man  t(»  siH»il  the  <*hild  in  su(*h  case's  by  s|iaring  the  rtMl.  In  gen- 
enil,  however.  h«»  gt>vern«Ml  with  the  least  iM>s.Hible  display  of  authority. 
In  th«*  sch<NilnNim  a  hM>k,  a  tap  on  the  desk,  or  a  shake  of  the  fon»- 
fintfer  Has  enough  to  nM*all  the  wandering  attenti<m  of  the  most  way- 
wani  and  fix  it  u|Nin  th(»  business  of  the  liour.  Hut  govern  he  did, 
an<l  thiit  most  «*fT«M*tually.  .Minlest  and  n*ti ring  as  he  was  with  reganl 
to  niatt«*rs  unconn«*cted  with  his  |H>culiar  pn>vin<*e,  **no  ailmiral  on 
th«*  <(iiarter-deek  of  his  flagship  wa.*^.  mon*  than  he  in  his  school,  the 
im|M'rsoiii«tion  of  d*M*isioii.  tirmness,  and  authority.*' 

From  his  first  apiN*aran(*e  at  Kx(*t4*r  he  devot<Ml  him.s<df  wholly  to 
his  vhool.  He  in  r«*pri*s4*nt4Ml  by  thos4»  who  knew  him  aA  a  3'oun}t 
man  to  have  lNM*n  even  then  diMinguished  for  nuiturity  of  judg^nent 
and  |M>\\er  of  eoiiiiiiantl.  He  tiwik  no  part  in  |M»litical  affairs  or  in 
n<*i;:h)Hirh(MMl  ditT«*r«*nee*«;  hi*  had  no  ambitions  Is^yond  his  chosen 
vo<*ation.  He  M*t  an  «*\ample  of  indn.Htry  and  |K»rs4»verance  whieh 
oMild  Mot  fail  to  have  lasMiig  weig'nt  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He 
^tudit'd  ttie  proff^vHJon  t4i  whieh  he  devot«M|  tli«*  long  niund  of  lift v 
yeai*^  with  eare  and  efiiiiprelit*nsion,  and  wi»hM»nHM|  every  sulistantial 
iinproN  enif  nt  in  itn  iiiefh<Mls.  Not  eont«'nt  witli  knowing  the  manAi^i^ 
iiient  of  other  aeadeniii-H  in  mir  o\%n  eoinitry.  In*  instituted  |Mirticuliir 
in<piiry  into  thf  e<»ndn('t  **(  tht*  irnsit  Kn^lish  public  s4*h<Nds,  to  which 
K\et«*r  ha**  Immmi  thiMiirht  to  Im*  aHHiiiiilat«*<i. 

IlJH  **eholaHfie  ae4|iiirenM'nts  uen-  ijiiite  abn*ast  of  his  time.  No 
dtMitit    the  Htan«lanl  of  >4'holarHhip  uan  a  difT«*n*nt  «me  at  that  d«y 
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from  wliat  it  m)W  is.  Wo  rti*e  very  iniu*h  in  fault  if,  with  all  that 
iiKMlorn  ivs4»an»h  and  criticism  have  clone  for  us,  wc  have  not  ifachcnl 
a  hijfher  level.  Dr.  Ablxit  was  undoubtedly  ais  learmKl  and  accurate 
a  m^holar  in  his  ajje  as  are  the  lH»st  of  our  cnlucators  in  ours.  An 
authentic  ane<*<lote  ^ives  an  idea  lM>th  of  his  philolo^^ical  attainments 
an<l  of  his  impressive  style  of  imparting  infonnation.  One  of  liis 
iM^st  pupils,  John  V.  Robinson,'  presente<l  him  his  exercisi*  in  writing 
l^atin  one  day  for  c(»rrectioii.  Dr.  Ablxit  returncHl  it  with  a  single 
word  marktnl  as  erromM)us.  Robinson  (*onsult(Hl  grammar  and  lexicon 
an<l  racke<l  his  brains  to  find  out  the  mistake  he  ha<l  commit te<l,  but 
all  in  vain,  an<l  was  at  last  obligiHl  to  take  Imck  the  exercise  to  the 
4hM'tor  with  the  4»onfe8sion  that  he  couhl  not  <liscover  in  what  the 
fault  lay.  "Robinson/'  replied  the  doctor,  **wonls  are  like  men; 
none  but  gentlemen  art*  found  in  gentlemen's  c^mipany.''  The  difli- 
culty  was  solve<l,  and  tlie  pupil  pndmbly  never  afterwanls  forgot 
wliat  wais  due  to  classical  Latinity. 

Dr.  AblK)t's  moral  influence  over  his  pupils  was  the  very  best. 
He  luid  a  simple  reveni^nre  for  all  that  was  gooil,  ami  a  transpan*nt 
honesty  of  soul,  which  m>ne  HlN)ut  him  couhl  fail  to  remark  and  to 
n*spect.  It  took  a  lK>hl,  Imd  lM»y  to  attempt  to  deceive  or  to  wmng 
him.  All  others  felt  that  the  D(K»tor  was  so  genuinely  g(HKl  that  it 
was  a  shame  to  take  any  advantage  of  him.  And  he,  in  his  turn 
treatc<l  his  pupils  with  all  jM>ssil)le  courtesy,  kindness,  and  confnlence. 

llf»  ruled  by  love  rather  than  by  fear,  lie  had  the  art  of  getting 
very  close  to  the  l)oys,  and  without  any  surrender  of  <lignity;  near, 
yet  afar.  When  li<»  a<l ministered  a  ivprinumd  it  never  rankliMl. 
Kvery  lad,  not  absolutely  inctirrigible,  felt  that  he  had  a  friend  in 
*Mhe  Do^ior."" 

II is  niann«*i*s  w«*n>  su<*h  as  would  lM*conu*  a  noblenuin.  C'ourt<K)us 
as  he  was  diirnitied.  he  do(T«Hl  his  hat  in  resiM>ns*»  to  the  greeting  of 
the  lowliest  jM^xm  he  m«»t.  As  he  walknl  d<»wn  th«»  aisle  of  the 
M'hiMilnN)!!!,  lH»wing  graciously  to  the  right  and  left,  his  ap[N*araii(*e 
so  inipr«*sse«l  every  pupil  that  the  memory  of  it  will  never  fade  away. 
It  made  gen«'rations  more  mannerly. 

Dr.  .\blM»t  was  twice  nnirried.  His  first  wife  was  Hannah  Tracv 
Kinery,  of  Kxeter.  who  Uv^mI  but  two  years  aft«»r  their  marriage. 
TJM'ir  only  child  was  J«»hn  Kmcry  Ablnit,  who  graduated  fnmi  How- 
doin  ('oll«*g<',  studi«*d  divinity,  and  was  onlaine<l  the  minister  of  the 
North  Churi'h  in  Salem,  Mass.     He  ditnl,  deeply  lament«Ml,  in  isiti. 

Dr.  A blM It's  second  wif«»  was  Mary  Perkins,  of  Hoston,  whosurviv«Ml 
him  s<'v«»ral  Neai-s.  Their  cliildn*n  were  Kli/^ilN»th,  who  marrit'd  Dr. 
Dji\i«l  W.  tiorham,  of  Kxeter,  and  Charles  H.  Abl>ot,  who  n^sidtMl  in 
tileiibnru.  M<*.      Dr.  <torham  was  for  a  long  iN*rio<l  one  of  the  iMianl 


Tlic  ^int*  who  was  2ift«'rw»nlH  satiriztsl  by  Luwt*ll  in  the  Bigelow  Papers: 

John  P. 

KobiiiHou  he,"  utc 
li:»7— No.  :j 1< 
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of  trustees  of  the  aradeiny,  and  after  hin  decease  his  son,  Dr.  William 
II.  (Torhain,  84'rv<Ml  for  a  time  in  the  same  capacity. 

Dr.  Abljot's  life  was  prolonged  until  the  25th  of  October,  184l», 
when,  at  tlie  age  of  87  years,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

THE  ACADEMY-1H3K  TO  IflBa 

Afti»r  Dr.  Ablxit's  resignation  was  finally  a<MH?pted  the  tra«t4»eft 
unanimously  ma<le  <*hoi(»e  of  (videon  L.  Soule,  A.  M.,  profesHor  of 
an<*i«Mit  languages,  as  his  su4*eessor.  lie  had  been  for  more  than  six- 
Uh*ii  yoars  an  ass(N*iat4*  of  Dr.  Al)l>ot  in  the  cori>sof  instructors,  and 
by  n»as4m  of  the  impainnl  h<'alth  of  the  latU'r  ha<l  practically  exer- 
ciseil  tho  powers  of  principal  for  some  time  prior  to  his  election.  He 
was  therefore  (M^rfiMMly  familiar  with  the  methcMls  and  the  tratlitions 
of  tlH'institution,  and  no  immiHliate  changes  in  the  adminintration^ 
worthy  of  notv,  cM'CurriMl  on  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the  old  to 
the  iH*w  li(»ad  of  the  S4*h(N>l. 

TIh'  English  department,  which  had  Imm^u  institute<l  as  a  distinct 
bniii(*h  in  lS4>s,  was  <UH*m<Ml,  forty  years  afterwanl,  to  have  dimin- 
ished in  im|>ortanec.  The  numl>er  of  a<*a<lemies  and  high  schools  in 
th<MM>untry  where  Kngli.sh  studies  ecmld  lKM*onveniently  pursued  ha4l 
in  that  {N^ritMl  greatly  in(*n*a.H4Ml.  For  this  reasim,  and  because  also 
in  that  divisi<m  of  the  ac*ademy  '*  not  one  for  the  last  seven  years  IumI 
eompl«*t4Ml  the  eours<»  of  study  pres<TilKHl,"  the  English  de|Mirtment, 
as  a  distinct  f4»aiun»  of  tin*  .s4*hool,  was  disetmtinue^l.  This,  however, 
was  not  const rue<l  to  debar  anv  individual  memliers  of  the  academv 
who  might  (*ho<»s4*  t4>  do  so  fnuii  pn»se<*uting  a  more  <*omplete  course 
of  studv  in  the  English  branches  than  that  include<l  in  the  ordiuar\' 
pn'iMiration  for  «'oli«»^«». 

It  had  always  )nn*ii  th«'  aim  of  tlie  trust4»es,  from  the  o|M»ninKof  the 
acadiMiiy,  to  n*nder  the  <*liaritabl«*  aid  pn>vide<l  by  the  founder  of  the 
liighest  iMissible  utility  to  thos<»  who  enjoye<l  it.  In  the  earlier  days, 
wh<*n  th«'  <N>st  of  till*  n«M*essjiries  of  life  was  small,  the  allowance  maile 
fn>m  th«*  foundation  to  indigent  students  was  sufficient  for  their  ei>m- 
fortabh*  snl»sist<*nc«*;  but  as  th«*  numlM^r  of  students  increascMl,  while 
feu  IT  «»f  the  fjimili«*s  resident  in  the  town  were  willing  to  receive 
them  as  iMuinlers,  and  the  cost  of  living  stea4lily  advance<l.  it  was  at 
leiiirth  found  that  th«*  sum  aUott^Ml  u%  each  )M»neticiar\'  was  whidlv 
iiiade4|nat«*  to  his  sup|N»rt.  The  trust<M»s,  thert»fon»,  determiniMl  t«> 
establish  at  tlu*  i-harje  of  the  acaibMiiy  a  «lonnitory  and  c«>mmonshall 
for  the  m«*iiilM*rs  of  tlu*  s4'h<K»l  of  limitinl  m«*ans,  by  which  the  expense 
of  ii\  in;;  shouhl  Im*  redui'«i|  to  the  minimum.  Th«*  ex|M*rimeQt  was 
fin»t  iiiiidf  in  tin*  bnildin;;  owned  by  tin*  a<*ademy  on  Spriuf^  street, 
uhirh  had  formerly  )mh*ii  tlu*  printing  establishment  of  the  Mesars. 
WilliaiiiH.  Ib're  tin*  nnims  wen*  rent«Ml  for  n  men*ly  nominal  sum, 
and  fh«*  iNiard  ^^a^  fiiniis|i(M|  at  th«*  f\a<*t  c<»^t. 

IIh*  r«*siilt  tif  t||,.  ••\|Hriiii«*iit  was  mi  sjitisfactor\  that  in  1852  the 
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trustees  voI^mI  to  ere<*t  a  more  siiitable  ami  capacious  building  for  the 
saiiH'  purpose  in  the  aca<lcmy  grounds.  It  was  complete<l  and  opened 
for  us4»  in  1855.  It  was  constructed  of  brick,  and  contained  rooms  f<ir 
5<)  young  men,  with  a  dining  hall  and  other  needful  ac<;ommodations, 
and  cost  al)out  $20,()()().  The  name  of  AblH>t  Hall  was  appropriately 
given  tt>  it.  The  building  has  fully  answered  the  ust»s  for  which  it 
was  designed.  Every  room  in  it  lias  bet»n  constantly  <KH*upied,  and 
the  inmates  have  Ihhmi  enablcMl  to  live  with  entire  comfort  at  about 
one-half  the  onlinary  <'harges  of  the  iMmnling  houses. 

The  size  and  imi)ortan(*e  of  the  s<*hool,  and  the  numl)er  of  its 
instnu'tors,  seenuM!  now  to  denmnd  a  m(»n*  systematic  a<lministra- 
tion;  and  it  was  thought  exi>edient,  in  1857,  to  invest  the  princiiml, 
pn)fessors  and  i)ennanent  instructors  with  the  pow*ers  of  a  regular 
faculty.  This  arningement  has  ever  since  Im^u  maintained,  and  has 
l)een  found  to  c<mduce  to  harmony,  to  uniformity  in  discipline,  and 
to  higher  resiHH»t  for  authority  in  tli<»  si*hool. 

In  1S57  an  applicati(m  was  maile  t4>  the  trustees  to  mo<lify  the  regu- 
lations 4>f  the  aca<lemy  so  far  as  t4)  allow  girls  to  be  admitte<l  as 
pupils.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  projcnrt  met  the  approval  of  any 
meml)ers  of  the  lK>ard,  for  the  i)etitioners,  upon  learning  that  it  was 
strongly  obj<*cte<l  to  by  some  of  them,  thought  pn^wr  to  withdraw  the 
application. 

Tht»  year  1S5S  witnesse<l  a  notable  innovation  in  the  academy.  I^p 
t<i  that  date  the  pupils  had  lx»en  re<iuire<l  to  do  the  greater  jmrt  of 
tin*  prepanition,  as  well  as  the  re<*itati(m,  of  their  lesscms  in  the  sc*h<K)l- 
rooms,  which  ne<*essiirily  c<mlln<Ml  them  therein  for  five  or  six  hours  on 
every  week  <lay,  \Ve<lnes<lay  an<l  Sat  unlay  except4Ml,  when  the  ses- 
sions were  abbreviatinl  alMUit  one-half.  Besides  InMUg  irksome  to 
iMith  t«'aeh<*rs  antl  pupils,  this  methtMl  was  object i<mable  on  sanitary 
grountls:  but  prolmbly  another  consideration  had  much  weight  with 
th«*  authorities  (»f  the  academy  in  inducing  them  to  change  it. 

Tho  plan  of  keeping  the  pupils  under  C(mstant  surveillam*e  ha4l 
nev«»r  lM»«»n  pnirticeil  in  this  aca<h*my.  All  the  lil>erty  that  was  c<m- 
sistcnt  with  gtMMl  dis<*ipline  had  always  l>een  grant4Hl  them.  They 
w<*ri*  trt»at«^I  as  little  like  childrtMi  and  as  nearly  like  men  as  their 
condnrt  would  warrant.  The  habit  (»f  self-reliance  and  self-govern- 
ment had  Inhmi  s4»  thon)Ughly  iniMdcateil  by  these  practiced  lesscms, 
that  th«*  auth<irities  felt  justifiiMl  in  putting  the  student  u|Hm  the  foot- 
ing of  thos<*  in  mon^  advanc<Mi  institutions. 

Our  t'olh'tres  and  pnifessional  seminaries  nM|uire4i  the  pn*s4*nci^  of 
tliiMr  stnth'Uts  only  at  n»citati<ms  and  prayers,  and  |M»rmitt(Ml  them  to 
pa.Hs  till*  nMuainder  of  their  time  at  their  nxmis.  In  Phillii>s  Acad- 
emy, at  Andover,  the  older  \mr\  of  the  pupils,  at  least,  enjoyin!  the 
.s'ime  privil<*ge.  It  was  not  doubt4Ml  that  eipial  fnsKlom  might  )>e 
allowed  all  the  stnd<*nts  of  this  a4*ademy  without  danger  of  al)US4\ 
Till*  former  rule  was  thi»refore  ndax4Hl,  an4l  "studying  out  of  si'liool,*^ 
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l>\  yoiiii^  ami  old  alike,  was  iiitnxluccMl.  It  has  proved  to  all  oiiii- 
ceriHMl,  l4*a<*lH*rH  and  l<*arners  alik«»,  a  ^rt»at  physical  relief,  aiicl  lias 
ojHTale<l  ill  no  way  to  tho  detriment  of  the  school.  The  ehara<'t4»r 
and  (quantity  of  tin*  work  done  under  the  new  rej^inie  have  fully 
equaltHl,  if  thoy  have  not  «»xf4MKhMl,  the  former  st^indard. 

In  the  year  is.")!!  I*n»f<»ssor  lloyt  n»si>rne<l  his  position  to  mH«ept   the 
of!i(*<*  of  ehancellor  of  the  Washin^on  Tniversity,  at  St.  I^iuis. 

Jos4»ph  (ffil»son  lloyt,  who  fill<Ml  the  chair  of  matheniati(*M  in  tht* 
academy  for  n«»arly  cijjht<M»n  years,  was  lM>rn  in  Dunlwrton,  N.  II., 
on  the  PJtIi  4»f  January,  isir>.  His  father  was  a  plain  farmer,  >»iit 
his  nioth(>r  was  a  ^ift4M]  and  ambitious  woman.  Until  he  wa^  h* 
years  old  he  was  employtMl  uiwm  his  father's  farm,  so  that  he  wa** 
unable  to  attend  s4*h(N)l  mon*  than  tliree  months  in  the  year.  But 
iM'fore  he  was  is  he  l>epin  t<i  study  with  a  view  to  a  <*ollejfiate  tnluea- 
ti(m.  For  five  winters  he  tau|rht  (*ountry  s(duN>ls  to  obtain  the  means 
to  carry  out  liis  <lesi^n.  lie  entenHl  Vale  (.'ollejje  in  1S;M5,  and  ^^hmIu- 
at4Ml  with  hi^rh  cnnlit  in  lS4n.  lU.  was  then  emph)y<Ml  as  a  prtHH»p!«>r 
for  a  year,  and  in  1S41  was  calliMl  to  Phillips  Kxeter  Aca<leuiv. 
While  h«*r«*  h«'  pive  instruct i(»n  in  (Tre4*k,  as  well  as  in  his  own  sfMH^al 
bran(*li«*s,  and  in  all  sIiowcnI  hims^df  im>ss<*ss4h1  of  nuudi  learnin;;, 
oriirinality.  aii<l  ;r«*nius.  He  was  full  of  \\n^  and  enthusiasm,  ami  ha^l 
th«*  art  «>f  iuHpirin^  his  pupils  with  no  little  of  th«*.same.  Not  cont4»iit 
with  |N*rforiiiin;;  his  academical  duties,  h«*  nuinif<*st4Hl  a  d<M»p  inten*st 
in  4*verythin;:  that  was  tninspirin;:aroun<l  him  and  in  thegn^at  world, 
lie  wa.H  a  n*form(*r  and  a  iMiIitician.  In  l^.'>^  he  was  chos4*n  a  m«*ni* 
lN*r  of  th«'  (Minvention  ealle<l  to  n*vis4»  tin*  constitution  of  New  llauii>- 
shin*,  anti  in  ]>.Vs  he  lMM*am«*  an  aspirant  for  C'on|jrressi<inal  hon«irs, 
but  failed  i»f  the  nomination  by  a  narntw  marpn.  He  was  enthusi- 
ast ir  in  I'ViTv  sidieme  «»f  iiiiprovem«*nt  in  tin*  town  of  his  rt'sideiiet*. 
For  v< line  yea r>  he  was  a  mt»mlM*r  of  tlie  su|K*rint4*iidin^  S4di<K>l  ecuu- 
mitt«'e,  and  hin  n*iM>rts  u|M>n  the  <M»n«lition  of  some  of  the  (m^IkmiIs  in 
the  outlyiui:  distri(*ts,  brimming  ov4*r  with  his  ipiaint  humor,  are  raey 
n^adint:  to-«lay. 

The  anlor  «»f  Professor  lloyt's  tem|N'rament,  while  it  pave  him 
enieimry  ami  readiness,  jM»rhaps  detra<*t<Hl  ^M>m«*what  fnun  the  sound- 
Ui'SH  of  hJH  juil;:m«*nt.  He  eouhl  iMMMipy  no  eons4»rvative  prountl;  he 
muHf  Im*  ill  till*  advaniM*  or  nowh«*re  in  every  movement.  He  ha^l 
litlli*  pati«*nei*  wiili  tht*  eaution  wlijrh  fidt  its  way  lM*fon*  moving,  and 
hiul  hit  dread  of  innovation^.  Hut  in  lat«*r  years,  after  he  Inul  tnken 
u|M»ii  hiiicM'lf  the  n»s|>«»nHitiility  of  a  i;n*at  edueatii»nal  institution, 
then*  in  n*a<M»ii  to  )M*liev<*  that  In*  n»ali/ed  m<»n*  than  ever  l«»fon*  tin* 
s«MMirily  that  renidi-H  in  a  diM*n»et  eons4»rvat i^m.  Had  his  life  1mh*ii 
protraettMl  h«*  \^ould  pn»b«ibl\  have  earriiMl  on  the  devtdopment  i»f  the 
ifTe.it  work  Hhieli  h«*  av<»umed  with  utidiiiiiiiiHh**d  fon*t*,  but  with  tht* 
eireuniHjMM'tion  ^iiininl  b\  ••\|M'ri«*ne««. 

In  |)tH*ein)M*r.  X^'t^^,  In*  iiee«*ptfH|  an  invitation  to  the  (*ham*<dlorHhi|» 
of  Washinirton   rni\ersit\. at  St.    I^mii.h,  Mo.,  and  entertnl  uiMin  it«^ 
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diitit'sat  tin*  iK^^iiiiiin^  (»f  \\w  lu^xt  yoiir.  In  July,  1S.V.»,  Dartiuouth 
C'olloj^o  hoiionMl  him  with  the  do^n»e  of  dm^tor  of  hiws.  llo  had 
occupied  his  n<»w  ixmilion  for  Hcart*ely  two  years  In'fore  his  health 
bepm  to  j^ive  way.  llo  tried  every  means  to  repiiii  it,  hut  without 
success,  and  at  lengtli,  on  the  2«ith  of  NovemlH»r,  1S«;2,  he  sank  into 
tlie  p-aive. 

In  the  year  \X&2  Rev.  John  Lauji^don  Sibley,  hmg  the  ext*ellont 
librarian  of  Harvard  College,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  separate 
charity  fund,  which,  by  subs<M|uent  auldit ions  and  stipulati<m8,  was 
to  \h}  allowed  to  ac<'umulate,  by  mlding  the  yearly  int<*rest  to  tlie 
principal,  until  it  sliould  reacli  tlie  amount  of  4(3(K),0()0,  after  which 
the  income  was  to  Im'  apidiinl  within  certain  retitrietions  to  the  aid  of 
stucients  of  the  academy  ''of  jHJvertyand  merit."  Theendowmt^ntwas 
to  1h»  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Sibley  Charity  Fund,"  and  was  to  l)e 
rt»garde<l  as  a  memorial  of  tlie  donor's  father.  Dr.  Jonathan  Sibley, 
a  native  of  New  Ilamimhire  and  long  a  resident  of  Maine,  from  whose 
ac<*umulations  it  wjis  in  part  derived.  He  had  always  deeply  sym- 
imthized  with  young  men  struggling  to  obtain  an  education,  and  was 
especially  gniteful  to  this  iK»ademy  for  the  assistance  which  it  fur- 
nished his  son  in  his  preparation  for  4*4>llege.  The  truste4\H  accept e<l 
the  gift  with  the  stipulations  annexinl  to  it.  The  fund  now  amounts 
to  more  than  *5J,UK). 

On  th<»  night  of  the  17th  of  Decemlier,  1S70,  the  old  acailemy  build- 
ing, which  was  erecte<l  in  171U,  ami  enlargtnl  in  1S21,  was  <!estn)yed 
by  tin'.  It  had  long  l)een  felt  to  Ih'  inconveniently  small  and  unsuit- 
able for  the  incH'aising  numl)er  of  students,  but  its  proiMirtions  were 
ar<*hitiH.*turallv  harnnmious,  and  it  was  so  ass<H*iated  in  the  minds  of 
thousjinds  of  alumni  with  the  plea.sant  iH*rioil  of  their  sch(Md  days, 
that  its  disjip]R*arance  causisl  a  imng  in  nmny  a  brea.st. 

But  not  a  moment\s  doubt  n>ste<l  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  the 
ai*ad«'my  of  the  readiness  of  grateful  and  philanthropic  hearts  to  do 
more  than  make  giMxl  the  1os.h.  ThnM»  days  after  the  catastrophe  a 
committee  of  the  trusti^es  publisluMl  a  statement  of  what  was  ncHHletl 
to  n^ph'U'e  the  fornu*r  buihling  with  a  new  and  more  convenient  one, 
and  an  apiN^al  to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  sch<H>l  t4>  c<mtribute 
th<*  means  for  th«*  puriM>s4'.  The  call  was  pnmiptly  resixMided  to,  and 
immediate  subscriptions  enable<l  the  <Hminiittee  to  pHM^ecnl  with  the 
W4»rk  (»f  n^tiuilding,  without  delay,  and  the  whole  neeibnl  amount  of 
nearlv  k.V>,(>ih»  was  s4*asoimblv  obtaine<l. 

The  new  building  was  cNimplettnl  in  the  early  iMirt  of  1S72.  It  was 
pla<MM|  nearly  on  the  si>ot  where  its  pre4le<»es.sor  for  more  than  three- 
<|uart4*r>  of  a  century  had  stiNxl.  It  was  designeilly  made  not  unlike 
that  in  its  general  outlines,  but  its  material  was  brick,  its  dimensions 
wrn*  much  enlarg<Ml,  and  many  impnivements  intnNluc*ed.  Alto- 
get  h«*r  tin*  new  home  of  the  si*h<M)l  was  far  more  elegant,  cHimmodious, 
and  suitable  than  the  old. 

By  a  general  understanding,  and  without  the  expenditure  of  any 
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siH*<'ial  I'lTort,  !li«*  o]H*iiiii;r  of  tin*  iifw  «Mlific<«,  iTiH.*ted  by  the  tuuniti- 
(*«MH'«'  of  tlio?M*  wlio  lo\-«*4l  ami  valii*^l  the  anuloinv,  wais  to  be  iiiHilf  h 
n*<l-l*Mt«T  «lay  in  it?*  «'al«'ii«lar.  The  (M-eji.si(»ii  in  faet  iRnstfesttM-d  a 
<]onlil<*  int4*n*st.  for  it  al.s«i  coniiiMMnorHt^Ml  ttie  <*4)nipletion  of  the  st^iiii- 

eent«*narv  «»f    Dr.  Senile's  rontiniioiis  s4TvicH*  in   the  aeadeiuv.     Tlie 

*  • 

vi'n«*raM«*  MM*«»n<l  prihi-ipal  hail  H»u;;tit  to  In*  n*liev«Ml  of  hin  ehiin;**  At 
tlii.s  tini«*,  but,  at  the  instance  of  tlie  trnst<N*s,  fM>n*ML^nt4Hl  t4)  hold  his 
itf\iri\  though  freed  from  its  m<»re  on«*rou.s  duties,  for  a  year  loiip*r. 

'I'lie  new  aead«*niy  iMiildin^  was  deflieate^l  on  the  ll*th  of  June, 
1s7l'.  At  the  invitation  of  the  trustees  the  Kev.  Dr.  Amlrew  P. 
PealMxIy  di*liv«*nHl  an  el<Hpi«*nt  and  inten*stin]|;  addn^ss  <in  the  cMfa- 
hion.  in  th(*  ]>res4*nce' <if  a  nuniennis  ass4Mnl>la;r<*  <»f  the  alumni  and 
otiiers.  At  t!i«*  dinner  w)iieli  sueeee<hMl,  H|MMM*lies  were  ma^le  liy 
Wcuilell  IMiillips.  the  orator  an<l  n*foriuer,  who  was  distantly  ndatt*<l 
to  the  founder,  aiitl  by  others. 

At  this  dinn«*r  th«*  He  v.  Jolm  Ijin^don  Sibley  was  for  the  first  time 
publiely  announ<*e<l  as  the  donor  of  the  ;;enerous  fund,  now  amount- 
in^  to  mon*  than  ^'tL'JKMi,  for  tlie  aid  of  worthy  indi^nt  studfuts. 
II<*  m(Ml«*stly  «*\piain«*4|  tin*  motives  wliieh  indutMnl  him  thus  toilis|»ose 
of  his  patrimony,  as  w«*ll  as  to  suppl«*ment  it  fnun  his  own  earnin;;s, 
and  Mat«M|  that  it  had  lH*«*n  his  design  not  t(»  have  his  name  known  in 
the  irauHjiriion,  but  it  was  found  that  the  s4H*n*t  Houhl  not  b«*  kept, 
anti  III*  had  vi<*idiM|  to  the  iH^rsuasion  of  f rii^nds  of  the  a4'ad€Mnv  that 
th«*  announri*iiH*iit  slioiiM  Im*  made  at  this  time.  Mr.  Sibley V  st at «•- 
m«*iit  was  listene<l  to  with  the  il«M*|N*st  iiiten*st,  and  was  tme  of  the 
most  tomdiin^  iiieid«*iits  of  th«*  day. 

In  th<*  year  \^7''\  l>r.  Snile,  having  iii»w  <*oniplet4Ml  nion*  than  halt  a 
e<'ntur\*s  duti«**«  in  the  aeademy.  ami  havin;;  n*tain«Ml  the  offiet*  of 
priiiripal  for  the  hist  year  only  lMM*ause  the  trust«*4»s  **wouhl  not  let 
him  ;;<i/*  d««tinitely  n*sit:n«'d  his  |M>sition.  In  aeeeptin^  his  n-si^na- 
lion  th«'  truHt«'fs  voted  "that  the  pn»sident  Im*  nMpiesle^l  toe\pn*Msto 
\h-.  Sdiili*  tli«*  ;rnit«*ful  mmis«*  entertaiiMnl  by  tin*  lioard  of  the  value 
iif  his  lon;r  <'«»ntinmM|  >4»rvi<M*s,  an<l  to  request  him  to  a(*4*ept  the  title 
of  prin4-ipal  enii'ritiis  of  Phillips  K\et4*r  Aeademy." 

'rh«*y  als4»  vot4M|  him  a  n^tiriu}:  |M*nsiiin  <»f  ^1,l*oo  a  yt^ar,  and  the  use 
of  tin-  prineiiMil'H  oftieial  n»sid«'nei*  during  his  life. 

tfidfNin  Ijiiif  >4»uli\  thf  s4M*ond  prineii»aL  was  Imihi  in  Kre4»|>4>rt, 
Mi*.,  the  -.'•th  of  Jul\.  17'.«»'..  Ib»  eiitereil  th«»  aeaibMuy  in  1>*I:1.  and. 
aft4*r  r«'iiiaiiiiii^  thr«M*  \t*arH.  was  jiilmittiMl  t«»  tin*  juni<»r  elans  «»f  l(4iw- 
tiniii  <'i»lle^i*.  Hh«*ii*  h«*  i:raduat4H|  in  l*^l^.  ll«*  then  iKH'ame  an  axMst- 
ant  ttNidic'r  in  thf  a<Mdt*iiiv  for  iiion*  than  a  v«*ar,  after  whieh  he 
«-nt«'r»'d  uiM»n  ii  i-nm-^.  nf  professional  study;  but  in  the  year  lS:?i»  he 
letiirntMl  hithi*r  a*»  a  UMMiiU'r  of  tlie<'orpHof  iiiMrueti»rs,  was  sulie«e- 
ipn*ntly  apiMiintfd  pmffss^ir  of  aiii'ii'nt  Ian;:ua^es.  and,  on  the  with* 
dra\%al  of  I)r.  AbU»t  in  ls:{s,  prineipal  of  th<*  aeadeniy.  In  Ki6 
llarvanl  Collep*  e«»ufeireil  u|>«in  him  the  honorary  4legree  of  ducUir 
of  law«. 
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Dr.  Soule  had  tlu»  advantage  of  a  fine  iH»r80H.  IIo  was  tiUl,  por- 
feetly  ore(*t,  and  liis  air  was  dignifie<l  and  <*(>innianding.  His  foaiun^H 
wore  lK»ld  and  ]iandtM>uie,  his  voice  well  nnnlulated,  liis  Hinile  winning. 
His  teiii|H*r  was  etpiable,  and  his  self-control  was  rarely  distiirlKHL 

Like  Dr.  AI>lM>t,  he  possesse<l  pei»uliar  <iualifieations  for  the  |)osi- 
tion  of  <»]iief  of  a  great  school.  Many  of  his  predecessor's  inetho<ls  he 
carried  along  into  his  own  practice,  though  his  ciM)ler  teniiM'ranieiit 
caused,  perhaps,  a  more  iK»rceptible  distance  between  him  and  his 
pupils.  Hut  he  understood  well  how  to  appeal  to  their  In'tter  and 
nobler  instincts,  and  ha<l  confidence  in  their  general  rectitude  of 
intention.  He  never  lost  consciousness  of  the  fact  that'lK)ys  were 
men  in  miniature;  and,  looking  forward  through  their  present  to  their 
future,  always  made  a  ixnnt  of  treating  them  in  manly  fashion.  He 
had  a  remarkable  ston*  of  anecdotes,  fn>m  which  he  uschI  to  draw 
illustrations  to  enforce  his  teacliings.  Here  he  never  missed  his  aim. 
His  happy  allusions  and  scholarly,  clean-cut  sentences  sent  home  to 
the  understanding  of  the  denm^st  and  least  attentive  of  his  flock  many 
a  wholesome  truth  that  outlasted  the  memory  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
its  salutar>'  influence  upon  the  life  and  character. 

Dr.  Soule  was  pn)bably  c(ms<»rvative  by  nature;  he  was  certainly  so 
by  fKxsition,  for  that  necessarily  comes  of  the  responsibilities  att4»nd- 
ing  authority.  Yet  his  experience  in  dealing  with  youth,  and  his 
recognition  of  the  advance  of  ideas  in  successive  generations,  induced 
him  to  countenance  changes  which  might  have  alarmed  a  more  timid 
pilot.  Under  his  lulministration  the  students  made  a  great  forwanl 
stri<le  in  s«»lf -government.  They  were  given  to  understand  that  they 
wen*  not  to  Ik.*  hehl  amenable  to  any  written  code,  but  wcrt*  to  con- 
form their  conduct  to  the  common  law  of  right  and  propriety,  recog- 
nize«l  by  every  member  of  an  enlightened  community;  and  it  was 
while  he  held  the  reins  of  government  that  the  radical  innovation  of 
allowing  all  the  students  the  privilege  of  preparing  lessons  in  their 
own  r(H»iiis,  unwatcheil  by  tutors'  eyes,  was  intnnluced. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  freedom  that  had  always  lK*en 
allowf^l  the  meml>ers  of  the  si'hool,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  exjieri- 
m(*nt  <*aus(Hl  some  anxiety.  No  doubt,  too,  the  principal  was  some- 
what lnlltienc<Hl  in  his  course  by  the  younger  and  more  adventurous 
spirits  that  wen*  his  coadjutors  in  the  academy.  But  it  argues  well 
for  his  clear  vision  and  for  his  caiwwity  for  pn>gn»ss  that  he  yieldinl 
his  eon<*urn*nce  in  novelties  which  successful  exi)eriment  has  demon- 
stnit<*4l  to  l>e  impn)vemeut8.  Time  hiis  fully  justifie<l  the  forwanl 
st4'i)s  which  h<*  san(*tiomHl,  and  the  greater  liberty  acconUnl  the  stu- 
d<*iits  has  aiwakencHl  a  response  in  the  increase  of  manlin€*ss  an<l  self- 
n*s|H*et  ill  the  school. 

As  an  iiistru<*tor,  especially  in  his  chosen  department,  the  ancient 
chuisies,  Dr.  Soule's  qualifications  and  success  were  of  the  highest. 
In  the  Ijitin  language  and  literature,  to  which  he  gave  s|MH'ial  atten- 
tion, he  was  preeminent.     His  thorough  knowledge,  his  critical  exact- 
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nrss,  his  <*iiltivat<Ml  taste,  eiiahliMl  him  to  make  tin*  stinly  nf  tlu* 
antlioi*snf  antiquity  a  plmsun*,  instead  of  a  tank,  to  his  pii[>ilH.  '*  In 
this  «h»partni«»nt,"  it  lias  Immmi  justly  said,  **  ho  h»ft  liis  brilliant  nf^tml 
in  all  our  collr^t^s.*'  No  lietter  work,  no  more  tlioroii^h  training, 
pn's«*nt4Ml  itsf'lf  for  examination  from  any  quarter  than  that  whi^-h 
was  areomplislied  nmhM*  his  immiMliati'  inspeetion. 

It  was  a  rrneial  t«*st  of  Dr.  S<iiile\s  eapaeity  that  he  was  eh<>Hon  to 
follow  I)r.  A!>lM)t,  whose  stie<M*ss  )ia<l  heen  so  unexamphMl,  and  wlm 
was  r«';ranl«Ml  witli  sneh  <h»f<»renee,  not  to  s;iv  r«»verenre,  l)V  the  itiin- 
munitv.  A  man  of  inferior  parts  would  )niv«'  Immmi  tlwarftMl  bv  the 
(*omparis4>ii.  I>ut  tht*  tw(»  men  had  eertain  im|H>rtant  qualiti<^  in 
eommon — S4*liolarsliip,  tlie  ;rift  of  eommand,  and  <*siN*('ially  that  tine 
intluonct*  wliieh  sprin;rs  fn»m  innat«»  roiirt«»sy  and  s<mis4»  of  jnsti«t*. 
r»oth  W4'r4*  ;;«*ntl«*mi*n,  not  merely  in  tli<Mr  manners,  but  in  their 
h«*arts.  TlifV  si*i  tin*  example  bv  words  and  a<'ts  of  Christian  kind- 
n«»ss  antl  lionorabU'  s«*ntim«'nts,  nnit4M|  with  iH»rf«»et  urluuiity.  Th^y 
inspin^l  thoir  pupils  not  mdy  with  tho  lov«»  of  learning;,  l>ut  with  an 
appr«M'ijttion  of  tin*  ;rra<M»s  of  rhjira<*t«»r  and  of  the  amenities  of  n»tiii4«<l 
lif<-. 

It  is  tin*  unanimous  V4*nli(*t  tliat  Dr.  Soiile  wiehhsl  with  <M|ual  vip»r 
and  sure«*ss — and  that,  t<Mi,  ovrr  a  widening  fitdd — tin*  authority  wliirh 
his  pr«Mb*«*fss«»r  had  rmploy«Hl  to  surh  «*x<M»ll«»nt  pur|M>s<*.  Heartily 
and  justly  as  tin*  pupils  of  thf»  <*arli«»r  prin(*ipal,  a<'knowltMi^e  iImmt 
obligations  t«»  him  for  liis  a^«*nev  in  «lf»v«dopin;r  whatev«»r  was  lM»st  in 
tluMr  natun*.  tliosi*  wlio  studi^nl  und«»r  his  s!MM*4»ssi»r  nn'ojcniJM*  thf 
\alut'  t)(  Ills  .s4»rvi<M*s  and  inf1ueiM*<*  with  no  N*ss  ^ratitud^*  and  fervor. 
To  JHith  is  th«*  a<*ad4*my  ind«*bt<Ml  in  «Mpial  m«*asun*  for  its  {uint  {^lories 
and  its  pii*s4Mit  «*fViri«»n<\v. 

Dr.  Souh*  marriiMl  Kli/.alM*th  Phillips  KiiH»rv,  of  Kxeter,  who  sur- 
vi\<Mi  him.  '!'hi*y  had  tlinM*  rhildn»n  who  hnu'ImmI  aidult  aj^e:  (*harh*9( 
KiiHTV  S»ul«*.  asNlHtaiil  surroi;at«*  in  N«»w  Yi»rk  City,  now  d<*<*<*as**«l ; 
Ni<|ii»las  Kfiifiv  N»ul«\  who  stu<li<M|  tlH»  profession  of  nuMlieine,  but 
aft»*r\vanls  was  th«*  t«*a<'lHT  of  a  rlassiral  srh«Mil  in  ('ineinnati«  tlhio, 
and  waN  fi»r  s«*v«»ral  y«-ars  a  irustiM*  of  tin*  aead«»my,  an<i  Aiipistu*^ 
I/>p1  >ouI«\  foriin»rl\  a  jiistirf  nf  th«»  supifm«»  rourt  of  Mas8a4*hust*it.-%. 
at't«*rwards  <M»iins«*l  of'  th«*  r»oston  and  Albany  Kailn»ad  mr|Miration 
in  r»«»st«iii.  and  now  d^-rra-^nl. 

Dr.  >inili«  iliiil  ill  Kx«*t«'r  on  tin*  -*^th  of  May.  \^7\K  In  view  of  the 
«»\fni.  tli«-  triist«'«H  adopi«H|  tie*  ffillowiu:;  n*s4ilntion: 

L'*""!'*  i.  Th.»t  th«»  trn«'tt-»-f»  phu  #•  u|miii  th«*  r»-'«»ril  h«.iii»*  expr<*f«ioii  of  thoir 
r»*k:Hpl  f«»r  xU*-  <'hjirai-t«'r  'if  th**  •I'^'i'jutt-^l  m\*\  fi»r  ti»»'  H.T\it»-  he  rcntierod  to  tiM* 
.ir.ul.iiiy.  Ill"  ilf'Miti'ii  to  tli«*  nit'-n-T^t**  of  th»*  nih-M*!  wan  iiiiwmvering.  He 
hrdti^ht  to  thf  Work  **f  iii!itrui*ti«»n  aii<l  i:i»\»T!im»*ni  •iirtuM  z«*al.  tiii<*  litermry  ml- 
tur« .  li»v»-  f..r  yoauic  "»• »».  J»  nnv  M-n-***  «»f  ho!n»r  ami  nit«*irriiy.  di^uty  and  coot* 
x»*\  of  a  \\\\i\\  ••r'l»*r.  tJ'U'hiy.  an<)  >:»-iifrc>^ity.  Th*-^*  traii«»  In*  applied  with  wi»- 
»l>»iu  an«l  ••uo»»-'N«.  to  tli»*  int'T'ht"*  ••(  tii**  yi»iiiii;  iii«'n  hii«1»t  hi«»  fart*.  His  loT«»  for 
the  academy  aud  hi«  c(iDo«'ni  for  tb*-  w*-lfan*  of  u  <*ii«1*h1  only  with  hialifci     Hit 
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name  was  cherished  with  affectionate  v<'neration.  and  the  reputation  which  the 
school  acciuired  ntider  his  management  is  his  fitting  monument.  The  trustees 
desire  to  express  their  sym|)athy  with  the  widow  and  family  of  the  deceased,  and 
to  join  them  in  loving  respect  for  his  memory. 

On  the  Sth  of  June  following,  Rev.  Dr.  John  11.  Morison  delivered, 
in  the  Second  Chureh,  in  Kxeter,  a  iliseourse  eonnneniorative  of  the 
excellent  (iualities  and  s<»rvices  of  Dr.  Soule,  whi<»h  was  publisheil  at 
tlie  expense  of  the  academy. 

All)ert  Cornelius  Perkins,  A.  M.,  was  ehn'twl  to  fill  the  vacancy 
(K'casiomHl  by  Dr.  Soule's  resipiation,  and  entertnl  ui)on  his  duties  at 
the  l>e^innin|;  of  the  year  lS7.'J-74.  He  was  a  ^niduato  of  Dartmouth 
C'oUejje  in  the  class  of  1S.50,  and  ri»ceiv4Ml  from  his  alma  mater  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  phih>sophy  in  IHTiK 

In  1874  the  capacity  of  the  academy  to  furnish  help  to  students  of 
restricte<I  means  was  much  augmenteil  by  the  Imuntv  of  Jeremiah 
Kingman,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  Harrington,  N.  H.  By  hisw^ill 
he  (constituted  the  academy  his  residuary  legatee,  the  income  of  the 
iRHluest  to  l>e  applied  annually  to  **the  supjwrt  of  indigent  meritori- 
ous students  attending  said  academy."  From  this  source  the  sum  of 
more  than  i?.*jr>,(K)0  has  been  adiled  to  the  resources  of  the  academy, 
which  is  termed  the  ''Kingman  fund." 

In  the  year  following,  Woo<lbridge.()dliu,  of  Exeter,  offered  to  the 
academy  adonation  of  82(),(KK)  for  the  pur|)ost»  of  founding  a pmfessor- 
ship  of  English  in  the  school,  to  be  known  by  his  name.  This,  of 
courses  implied  the  revival  in  the  academy  of  the  English  dei>artment, 
which  had  lH»en  for  many  years  dlscontinuiMl.  On  mature  delibera- 
tion the  trusties  deci<led  to  accept  the  generous  pn>i)osal  of  Mr.  Odlin, 
and  the  English  department  was  riMnstatecl. 

In  1S71»  (icorge  Reed,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  c<mipleteil  a  gift  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  academy  of  ♦1(>,(Xh);  and  in  the  year  following  Henry 
Winkh»y,  of  Phihidelphia,  a  native  of  New  IIam(»shire,  well  known 
by  his  generous  contributions  for  worthy  objtM'ts,  Si»nt  to  the  trustees 
a  s«M'ond  sum  of  *r>,iMM),  which,  with  what  he  ha<l  lK»fon»  given  and  his 
subsequent  lN'(|uest  of  ^20,(MN),  uuikes  the  amount  of  his  l>enefaction 
to  the  academy  $.'JO,(KH),  to  Im»  u.simI  '*for  the  Iwnefit  and  purposes 
th4T4»of  as  the  trust(?es  might  think  lH»st." 

On  June  2o  and  '21,  iss.j,  was  4*elebrati^l  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  fouuilation  of  the  aca<lemy.  There  was  a  gnind  gathering  of 
th4»  alumni,  at  which  address«*s  were  nuide  by  the  venenible  l*rof. 
Alpheus  S.  Packard  and  others;  an  oration  was  delivertHl  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Horatio  Stebl>ins  and  a  |MH»m  by  Edward  Hale,  A.  B.  At  the 
public  dinner  the  distinguisluMl  historian,  (viHirge  Bancroft,  presided, 
and  s|MMM»h«»s  wen*  nuub*  by  l{ev.  Dr.  A.  V,  I'ealxMly,  (»en.  lienjamin 
F.  Butler,  Rev.  Dr,  Roswell  D.  HitclK*ock,  and  others.  The  <K'ea- 
sion  was  als4»  signalixtMl  l>y  a  substantial  addition  t4>  the  general 
fuuil  of  the  in8tituti4)n  by  gifts  from  John  C.  Phillips,  a  member  of 
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tin*  lK»anl  of  tru8t<?es  and  of  kin  Ui  the  fonniler,  ami  of  several  of  thf 
ahinini. 

Dr.  Albert  C\  I'erkins,  who  ha<l  tilled  the  office  of  prinoiiial  for  ton 
yean*,  resipuMl  the  ]H»sition  in  ISH.'J,  ni>on  re<*eivinj?  an  iiriifent  invita- 
tion to  take  eharge  of  the  Adelphi  Aeadeniy,  of  HnNiklyn,  N.  V.,  at 
an  inerea.se  of  tuilary  which  he  could  not,  in  juHtic<*  to  hin  family, 
de<'line. 

For  th«»  vear  succee<lin«i:  the  a<»adeniv  was  c4)niluct4Ml  hv  the  remain- 
ing  nn»nilH»rsof  the  faculty,  the  two  st»niors  of  whom,  l*rof.  <»tH>r|^*  A. 
Went  worth  and  l*rof.  Bradbury  L.  Cilley,  had  fur  a  quarter  of  a 
century  lH»en  eonnt*ctiHl  with  the  s4'hool  and  wen»  thi>n>ughly  familiar 
with  its  metlunls  of  instruction  and  government. 

In  1HS4  Kev.  Walter  Quiney  Si'ott,  1).  I).,  waseleote<l  i>rinci|ml,  and 
entereil  uinm  the  (H*rformance  of  his  dutii^.  lie  was  a  graduate  of 
I^fay4*tte  ('olh»ge,  Pi^nusylvania,  and  had  nK»ently  Iwen  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  State  University,  prior  to  which  he  had  twice  oe<*u- 
pitMl  the  <*hair  of  a  coUegi*  professor. 

Within  the  same  year  the  aeailemy  n»ceiv4Ml  fnnn  the  estate  of  I>r. 
Fmneis  P.  Hunl,  a  native  of  Kxeter  ami  a  mm  of  the  former  thcHilog- 
iciil  instructor,  a  legacy  of  )j«.')(>,(MM). 

In  the  year  18S5  was  complet4Ml  the  <*4mstru4»ti4)n  4>f  a  gymnaaiuni 
ui)on  the  a4*a4lemy  groun4ls.  A  ]N>rtion  of  the  exiH»nst»  wai>  4lefraye<l 
by  gifts  from  the  y4»nnger  alumni,  who  were  .s|)ecially  inten^te«l. 
The  buihling  is  of  bri4'k,  Uh>  feet  in  h»ngth  and  «U>  Uh^I  \u  bremlth, 
ami  eompri.ses  two  st4iri4's  and  a  lms4Mn4*nt.  It  4*<mtains  all  the  moHt 
approv4Hl  apimratus  ami  4*onveni4Mi4*4\s  for  gy mnaNti4*  exercineH  ami 
the  lik4s  ami  4*onstitut4*s  an  in<lis}MMi.sjil)h*  a<ljuuet  to  the  means  of  a 
tluirough  a4*a4l4*mi4*  training  at  th4*  pr<'S4'nt  4lay. 

At  the<U*ath  4)f  Hon.  Fnin4'is  K.  l*arker,  of  Ii4»st4m,  Mass.,  in  IS?**;, 
the  a<*ademy,  as  on4»  of  his  n*siiluary  h*gat4H»s,  lMM*ame  entitled  to  the 
ttum  of  upwanl  <»f  ^IIJ,(nn)  as  an  a4l<lition  t4>  its  genenil  fund. 

In  ls>^s  a  physical  hil>4»nitory  was  en*ct4Hl  ufMUi  the  a<*adem3' 
gnmnd.s,  with  all  the  applian<*4\s  n4M'4»ssiiry  ami  4lesirable  for  the 
exiM*rim4'ntal  stU4ly  of  physi4*ai  scM4»nce. 

Dr.  Walter  ij.  S4*4>it  resign«*4l  the  offi4'e  of  princifMil  in  1889,  after  a 
Hervi<*«*  of  tiv4*  yi'ars,  t4>  a4*cept  a  imrtnership  in  a  publishing  house  in 
l*hi<*ago  which  assunnl  him  n  gr«*atly  incr4*aiS4Hl  i*omi)en8ation.  In 
the  interim  of  one  year  whi4'h  <K*<-urre4l  lM*f4)n»  the  apiMjintuient  of  his 
HUC4*eH.Hor,  the  4*ondu<*t  of  the  S(*h«M»l  <levolviHl  ui>on  the  faculty,  of 
wh4»m  I*n»f4»ss4»r  Wentworth  was  apiN>int4Ml  chairman. 

In  tin*  summ4*r  of  1v.m>  a  4'h4*mi4*al  lalxmitorv  was  en*oted  on  the 

ft 

a4*a<lemy  gn»un<l.H,  a  4*4»unterpart  in  size  an4l  ap}M*aran<M\  as  well  as  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  uses  for  whi<'h  it  is  ilesigmnl,  t4>  the  ph>*sical 
lalKnatorv. 

In  IVHi  ihf  offi4v  4»f  prin<*i|»al  was  t\\U*i\  by  the  eU^ction  of  Cliarlee 
Everett  Fish,  A.  H.,  a  gra<luat««  i»f  llarvanl  I'niversity  (1880),  who  had 
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fi)r  some  time  l)eeii  at  the  lieinl  of  a  [)rivate  claNHural  Hchool  in  WorcH>H- 
fer,  Ma»8.  He  had  previously  liad  charge  of  schools  in  Auburn.  Me., 
and  in  ChieoiMH)  and  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  object  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  is  to  furnish  to  it«  stu- 
ilents  Ihe  elements  of  a  solid  inlucation;  to  prepai'e  them  for  the  pur- 
suit of  more  advanctnl  studies  in  other  institutions,  or  for  dirwt 
entrance  uiKin  the  active  oecu^mtions  of  life.  The  ends  aimed  at,  in 
addition  to  the  acquisition  of  those  branches  of  knowUnlge  enibrace<l 
in  Ihe  <*urriculum,  are  the  training  of  the  moraU  mental,  and  physical 
|)o\vers  and  the  formation  of  a  manly  character. 

The  scluM)l  is  strictly  nonsecUirian,  and  includes  students  belong- 
ing to  various  religious  tlenomiuatious.  They  are  all  rtH^uired  to 
attend  devotional  services  on  Sundays,  but  at  such  churches  as  they 
or  tlieir  (mivnts  or  guardians  may  severally  choose.  Brief  religious 
exercises  are  alst)  <»on<luct<Hl  by  the  officers  of  the  academy  daily  in 
the  diapel. 

'I^he  morals  of  those  connectetl  with  the  school  are  carefully  inquired 
into  anil  wat<»htKl  over  by  the  instructors,  and  ever}'  deviation  from 
cornH*tness  is  noted  and  made  the  subject  of  such  counsel  or  admo- 
nition and,  if  nee<l  Iks  <)f  such  discipline  as  is  thought  most  likely  to 
prt*vt»nt  its  rt»<»urren<»e.  Students  whose  moral  influence  is  deemed 
injurious  to  their  fellows  are  at  once  droppeil  from  the  rolls. 

A  go<Kl  degree*  of  freedom  is  allowtnl  to  the  students.  They  are  not 
requinnl  to  study  in  the  academy  building  nor  under  the  eye  of  a 
master,  nor  art*  they  customarily  attende<l  by  one  having  authority 
over  them.  lUit  there  are  sjwcified  hours  of  study  which  each  pupil 
is  exiHH'ted  to  improve  in  his  own  room,  and  there  are  universally 
recogni/AHl  rules  of  correct  conduct  which  he  is  retpiired  at  all  times 
to  obs4»rve.  It  is  believed  that  the  liberty  thus  granted  to  members 
of  the  academy  has  usually  lieen  most  advantageous  in  assisting  them 
in  the  formation  of  habits  of  self-reliance  and  of  a  manly  character. 

The  excellence  4>f  the  instructicm  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  drill, 
which  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  has  uniformly  maintainiHl,  are 
t<H>  well  known  thn)Ughout  the  country  to  niHnl  any  further  mention 
hen».  The  tem*hers  are  s|)e<*ialists,  an<l  have  all  the  facilities  for 
nictating  the  latest  riM|uirements  of  scientific  progn*ss  in  their  several 
departments. 

The  lM*nefactions  from  the  funds  of  the  academy  to  pupils  of  merit 
\%lioar(»  in  inirrow  cin*umstances,  in  the  shaiK*  of  remission  of  tuiticm 
and  si>ecial  and  f(nindation  scholarships,  amount  to  more  than  4(lo,(NNj 
yearly.  In  addition  to  this  nMnns  are  suppliinl  to  M)  such  stmlents, 
in  AblK>t  Hall,  at  little  more  than  a  nominal  n»nt  and  Ixmrd  at  a  com- 
mon tabh\  for  the  same  numln^r,  at  the  mere  C4»st  thereof. 

As  an  encouragement  to  those  of  ampler  means  also,  a  (H*rtain  num- 
l>er  <»f  the  memlM»rsof  each  class,  who  excel  in  scholarship  and  stand- 
ing, are  each  term  announciHl,  an<l  their  names  are  published  in  the 
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y<*arly  ratalof^ues  as  ^' lioiior  iiioii/' wlio  tlitis  entitle  tlioiiiHelv<*8  t4i 
fre«»  tuition  for  the  Hue<HMMlin^  term. 

The  students  maintain  two  literary  societies  for  delmtes,  disserta- 
tions, and  similar  exercises.  Each  lias  a  library  of  respectable  size; 
and  a<*e(*ss  to  the  library  of  the  academy,  which  contains  many  valu- 
able works  nf  reference,  is  oi>en  to  all.  A  weekly  journal,  The  Ex€>- 
nian,  an<l  a  mapi/Jne,  The  Philli(m  Exeter  Literary  Monthly,  are 
CHliti^l  an<l  su|)iH)rted  by  the  memln^rs  of  the  academy. 

To  meet  the  prevailing;  demand  for  training  in  athletic  exercises  the 
jcymnasium  is  equipptMl  with  the  l)e8t  a[)paratus  that  can  1m«  pnicunMl 
and  is  titttni  with  a  running  track,  a  nnnn  for  Imselmll  prai*ticts 
lM>wling  alleys,  liathrooms,  etc.  Exeri'ises  under  the  sufH^rviHiim  of 
a  skillinl  director  form  a  (lart  of  the  n^gular  <*ourHe  <»f  a(*ademic  train- 
ing. The  *S*ampus,'*  for  outdcnir  siN)rts,  <*ontains  7  acres,  and  haii 
a  running  track  and  tennis  <*ourt8.  The  athletic  t4mmameiits  and 
tnters<*holastic  contests  an*  amcmg  the  most  interesting  and  exciting 
events  in  student  life. 

The  whole  numl>er  of  pupils  entere<l  for  the  present  year  is  2My 
ri»pn»s4»nting  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  American  Union. 
Of  th4*s4'  upward  of  two-thinls  take  the  classical  and  the  remainder 
the  S4'ientific  cours<». 

The  following  an»  the  studies  pursu<Hi  during  the  four  years  of  the 
classical  <*ours<': 

Preparatory  Class. 

first  term. 

Latin    .   Allen    and   (^reenough's   (Iramnuir.    (^oUar    and   Dank^ll  a 

i3«'ginner*8  L*atin  Book. 

Matbematicfl Wentworth  and  HIHh  Arithmetic. 

Hiwtory       United  Staten. 

Englijih    Elementa  of  English  Com|MMition.    Punctnation.     Dk^tlon. 

sE(N>ND  TERM. 

Latin  ..     ..Grammar  and  LefWiina.     Virt  Romip.    Ca*fiars  C Gallic  War. 

Boi>kii  II.  111.     KxfrrtiieA  in  writing  Latin. 

Mathetiiaticn Arithmetic.  Hninbed. 

History  .       . .  rnit«Nl  8tat«w. 

English       Selectiona.     Letter  writing. 

TIIIRI>  TERM. 

Latin CwtnTB  Ciallic    War.  Booka    I.   IV.    SalluatV*  Catiline   or 

Jngnrtha.    <  om|Mv<ition. 
Muthetnatica .   ...     Wentworth '•  Algt*hra.  begun. 
H)iitor\           . .  Cniteil  States. 

Engliah Mectiona.    <  'ompoititiona. 
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Junior  Class, 
first  term. 

Latin Virgirs  ^neid.  Books    I,  XL    Collar*8  Latin  Composition. 

Exercises  in  writing  Latin  at  sight,  continned  tbroughont 

the  year. 

Greek Gh)odwln*s  Qrammar.  •  White's  Lessons. 

Mathematics Wentworth's  Algebra. 

English Longfellow*H  Evangeline.    Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  and 

the  Traveller.    George  Elliot's  Silas  Mamer.    Compositions, 

continued  throughout  the  year. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Latin Virgil's  ^neid.  Books  III,  TV,    Collar's  Composition. 

Greek Grammar  and  Lessons,  continued. 

Mathematics Algebra,  continued. 

English Gray*s  Elegy.    Dryden*s  Alexander's  Feast.    Inring's  Alham- 

bra. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Latin Virgil's  -^neid.  Books,  V,  VL  Collar's  Composition.  Re- 
views. 

Greek Xcnophon's  Anabasis,  Book  L    Exercises  in  writing  Greek 

begnn,  and  continued  throughout  the  year. 

Mathematics Algebra,  finished.    Wentworth's  Geometry,  Book  I. 

English Coleridge*H  Ancient  Mariner.     Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launf al* 

Hawthome*s  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Middle  Class. 

first  term. 

Latin Virgil's  Ek^logues.    Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Selections.    Latin 

at  sight.     Latin  Composition.    Writing  Latin,  continued 

throughout  the  year. 

Greek Anabasis,  BookM  II,  III,  IV.    Greek  Testament. 

MathematirH Wentworth's  Plane  Gt»ometry .  finishtnl. 

PhysicH Mechanics,  with  laboratory  work. 

English Scott's  (juentin  Durward  and  Marmion.    Carlyle's  Essay  on 

Scott.    Macaulay'M  La^'s  of  Ancient  Rome.    Compositions, 

continutnl  throughout  the  year. 

SECOND  TERM. 

L'ltin Cirsar's  Civil  War  at  sight.    Latin  Composition  continued. 

(irtH'k  Extracts  from  Hellenica  or  Cyro|MiHlia.    Greek  Testament. 

Math(Mnati(*s Went  worth  and  Hill's  Manual  of  Geometry. 

l'h\>i<'s Sound  and  Heat,  with  laboratory  work. 

liintory      .Pennell's  Ancient  Greece.    Leighton's  History  of  Rome. 

Anrient  (teography. 

English    Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  Elssay  on  ( Viticism.    Thackeray's 

English  HnmoriMts. 
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THIRD  TBRM. 

Latin Beriews.    Latin  at  sight.    Composition. 

Greek Xenopbon  at  sight. 

Bfathematics Wentworth  and  HUl's  Manuals  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 

Geometry. 

Physics Light  and  Electricity,  with  laboratory  work. 

History Leighton*8  Rome,  finished.    General  Review. 

Ancient  Geography. 

English Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Senior  Cijiss. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Latin Cicero,  seren  orations.    Exercises  in  writing  Latin. 

Greek HertMlotus.  Book  VII. 

Mathematics Went  worth's  Solid  Geometry. 

French  Sauveur's  Shorter  Course. 

German  Fanlhaber*s  One  Year  Course. 

Chemistry Elementary  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work. 

Physics Principles  and  Methods  of  Physical  Measurements,  with  lalo- 

ratory  work  in  Mechanics. 
English Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It    Rhetoric,  ComiKisiticms,  and 

Declamations,  continued  throughout  the  year. 

SEt>OND  TERM. 

Latin VirgUs  ^Eneid,  Books  VII.  VIII,  IX.  Qcero at  right.  Exer- 
cises in  writing  Latin. 

Greek HomiYs  Iliad,  Books  I,  II,  III. 

Mathematics Went  worth's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    Went  worth 

and  Hill's  Logarithms. 

French San  rear's  Shorter  Course.    C  on  tee  Menreilleox. 

German  Faulhaber's  One  Year  Course. 

Chemistry    Elementary  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work. 

Phyrics Principles  and  Methods  of  Phjrsical  Measurements,  with  labo- 
ratory work  in  Sound  and  Heat 

English Selections  frum  Macaulay  and  Webster. 

TII1RI>  TERM. 

Latin (^cero  and  Virgil  at  sight     Exercisen  in  writing  LatlB. 

(}n*ek     Henxlotus  and  Homer  at  sight. 

Mathematii^  Went  worth's  SurTe>'ing  and  Navigation. 

French  . .  Pm**  Selections  and  Sight  Translations. 

(n*rman  I*r«*H  S«*lfctioiis  and  Sight  Translations. 

Ch'^iiiistrA*        .  Klemfntary  Chemistry,  with  lalioratory  work. 

Physics Principles  and  Methoils  of  Physical  Meaanrementa,  with  labo- 
ratory wivrk  in  Light.  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 

Englirth...  .^haksi>eare's  Julius  (^M'sar.     Renew. 

Note.— Tho  branchf«  aUire  indicated  for  the  first  three  yearn  are  rcqaired  of 
all.     In  th#»  s#mior  year  M»me  choice  of  electing  is  allowe«l. 

Advanced  courst^  in  French  and  (ienuan  are  offered  to  studt^ta  who 
rea«iily. 
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The  following  are  the  stadies  parsaed  during  the  four  years  of  the 

English  course: 

Preparatory  Class. 

first  term. 

Latin Allen   and  Greenongh*8   Qrammar.      Collar  and   Daniell's 

Beginner's  Latin  Book. 

Mathematics Wentworth  and  Hills  Arithmetic. 

English Elements  of  English  Composition.    Punctuation.    Dictation. 

History United  States,  Johnston's. 

(Geography Swinton's. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Latin Csraar's  (Gallic  War.    Qrammar  and  Exercises. 

Mathematics Arithmetic,  finished. 

English Selections.    Letter  Writing. 

History Continued. 

G^graphy Continued. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Latin Ctpsar's  Gallic  War.    Qrammar  and  Exercises. 

Mathematics Wentworth*s  Algebra,  begun. 

English Selections.    Composition. 

History Finished. 

Oleography Finished. 

Junior  Class. 

first  term. 

English Longfellow's  Eyangvline.    Goldsmith *s  Deserted  Village  and 

The  Traveller.  Thackeray's  and  Macaulay*s  GK)ldsmith. 
C^eorge  EHiot's  Silas  Mamer.  Compositions,  continued 
throughout  the  year. 

History England,  Green *s. 

Latin Cit»sar. 

Mathematics Algelira,  continued. 

PhysicH Mensuration  and  Hydrostatics,  with  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry Elementary  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work. 

SECOND  TERM. 

English   Gray's  Elegy.    Macaulay *s  Essay  on  Dryden.    Drydon's  Alex- 
ander's Feast  and  MacFlecknoe.    Inring's  Alhambra. 

History England,  Green's. 

Latin Virgil. 

Mathematics Algebra,  continued. 

Phynic's Elementary  M(*chanics,  with  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry Elementary  ChemiHtry,  with  laboratory  work. 

TIIIKIi   TERM. 

Englif«h Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner.    Lowell *h  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Tennyson's  Mylls  of  the  King.     Hawthorne's  House  of  the 

Seven  Gables. 

History England,  Green's. 

Latin Virgil. 

Mathematics Algebra,  finished.    Went  worth's  (teometry ,  liog^n. 

Physics   Elementary  Heat  and  Elecrtricity,  with  hiUiratory  work. 

Chemistry Elementary  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work. 
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Middle  Class. 
first  term. 

En^liAh Scott's  Qnentin  Dnrward  and  Marmion.    Carlyle*8  Emay  on 

Scott.  Macanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Compoaitiona, 
continued  thronghont  the  year. 

History .General. 

French Saoveur's  French  Coarse. 

<  torman Fainlhalx?r'8  One  Year  ( V>urse. 

MathftuaticH Plane  (reonietry,  finished. 

PliysicM         Mechanics,  witli  lalwratory  work. 

Chemistry Descriptive  Chemistry,  with  hilmratory  work. 

SEC'oNU  TERM. 

EngliMh   Poiies  Raj^c of  the  Lock  an<l  Elssay  on  Criticism.    Thackeray's 

English  Humorists.    Johnson's  Life  of  Poi>e. 

HiHtorv (leneral. 

Fn»nch    Sauveur's  French  Course.    Contas  Mem'illenx. 

Gi*rnian Projie  st'h^ctions. 

Mathematics Wentworth  and  Hill's  Manual  of  Geometry. 

PhvMcM         Sound  and  Heat,  with  lalniratory  work. 

Chemi«try Descriptive  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work. 

THIRD  TERM. 

EngliMh    Dobstin's  Eighteenth  Century  Essays.     Shake8|)eare*8  Mer- 
chant of  Venice. 

History Fini.shiMl. 

Fn*nrh I*rt»s»»  S^'h-ctions  and  Sight  Trannlations. 

G<Tmati VTi*M*  S»'lecti«>n»  and  Sight  Translations. 

Mathematics Wt*nt worth *s  Solid  Geometrv. 

PhvMCH Light  and  EKvtririty,  with  lalioratory  work. 

(.liemi«try  Descriptive  Chemintry.  with  lalx>ratory  work. 

Sexi<»r  Ci^\ss. 

kirst  tkrm. 

Engli'«h         SeltN-tionH  from  Sllak^'^|H•a^e.  Hjiron.  and  Emerson,  Rhetoric. 

('4»miNM»itioUf.  and  D'*claniatiims.  continued  throogboat  the 

v»*ar. 

History Sel»vti«  »ns. 

Fffurh       Lit«Talure. 

(nTiiian         Litt'ratun*. 

MatlifUiaticH    .       ..  Plane  and  Sphmcal  Trigt>nom<*try. 

Phy*«i(*s    Prini*i)il«*H  ami    Meth<MlH  nf    Physical   M«*suiurpiiiefitii,   with 

lal>oratnry  work  in  Mf<'hani<*f*. 

i 'hemif*try i^ualitatiw  Analy'^i^.  with  laboratory  work. 

.\f»tn»n'»my  Shaqile;*?*  and  PhiUIi^'s. 

Pi*ycholin^y  ....     pMrt**r's  Human  Int«4I«vt. 

H».«  mnp  ti:i:m. 

Knglioh      SeUi-tion^  frmi  Ma4*aulay  and  Wtdiater. 

Hi?*i«»ry    .'v.*Ie<tnni''. 

Frefirh           ....         Lit«Tatur»*. 
(ffvnnati  LitiraTur>*. 

Math-matii's Wt-niwiirtli's  StirvfyiLi;  and  I^velin;;.     I^nu*tical  iwe  uC  Id- 

fttniin«'titf>. 
Ph><iict  Pruiiifil^r^   ami    M«*:h<xln  ^'f    Physical    Moasorementa,  with 

laUinitcrv  work  in  >ouud  and  Heat. 


PHILLIPS   EXETER   ACADEMY.  121) 

Ghemistiy Qualitative  Analysis,  with  laboratory  work. 

Geology Shaler's. 

PBycholo>?y Porter*8  Hnman  Intellect. 

Moral  Philosophy. .  .Peabody's. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Hintory Selections. 

English Selections  from  Johnson  and  Milton.     Review. 

French Literatnre. 

Gorman Literature. 

MHtheniaticH  . Wentworth's  Analytic  (TtH)metry. 

Physics  ..Principles  and  Methods  of    Physical  MoaMnrements,   with 

laboratory  work  in  Light.  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 

Chemistry Qualitative  Analysis,  with  laboratory  work. 

Physical  Geography  CJeikie's. 
Political  Kconomy.  Wayland-Chapin's. 

In  the  junior  year  students  may  choose  l)etween  Latin  and  chemistry;  in  the 
middle  yoar,  betwt?en  French  and  Gh^rman.  In  the  senior  year  all  subjects  an* 
elective  cx<*(>pt  the  modern  language,  which  was  chosen  in  the  middle  year.  Kach 
student  must  ch(K)Si*  not  less  than  four  electives. 

The  following  i.s  a  list  of  the  preseut  ofiicerH  aiul  iuHtruetors  of  the 
acndeiiiv: 

Trustet»s:  George  Si Isbee  Hale,  A.  M.,  president,  Boston;  Charles  Henry  Bell. 
LL.  n..  Exeter;  .John  Taylor  Perry,  A.  M..  Exeter:  Francis  Ormond  French, 
LL.  B.,  New  York:  George  Shattuck  Morimm.  A.  M..  LL.  B.,  Chicago:  Sherman 
Hoar,  A.  B.,  Waltham.  Mass.;  Charles  Everett  Fish,  A.  B.,  ex  officio.  Exeter. 

Tr«*asurer:  .John  Kdwanl  <tardner,  A.  B..  Exeter. 

Faculty:  Cliarles  Everett  Fish,  A.  B..  princi|Hil:  (4eorgt»  Allx^rt  Went  worth. 
A.  M. .  prof essor  of  mathematics:  Bradbury  Lcmgfellow  Cilley.  A.  M.,  professor 
of  ancient  languages:  Oscar  Faulhaber,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  French  and  German; 
James  Arthur  Tufts,  A.  B..  professor  of  English  in  the  clas.sical  department; 
Carlton  Be«*ch»'r  Stetson.  A.  M.,  instructor  in  ancient  languages:  AllnTtus  True 
Dudh'V.  A.  B..  direc*tor  of  the  gymnasium,  and  assiHtant  in  Liitin:  William  Allen 
Francis.  A.  M..  instructor  in  mathematics;  Harold  North  Fowler,  Ph.  D..  pro- 
f»»ssor  of  Latin:  William  AblK>t  Stone,  A.  B..  instructor  in  plivsii*s  and  chemistrv; 
Gfortre  Rant«iul  Whit»\  A.  M..  instructor  in  chemistry:  William  Henry  Dyer. 
a.H8istant  in  th«*  irvinnaHium. 

ACADEMIES.  SEMINAKIES.  AND  SELElT  SCHOOLS   IN    NEW    HAMP- 
SHIRE     1NC0U1>0KATED      BETWEEN      KKj     AND      IstH)     U'RIVATE 

SCH<M>LS.. 

Y«»«r. 

Academii'  Sc'ln  h  il.  ( 'on wav 1S*|S 

Atadeiniral  and  Th*olngieal  Institute  (including  old  New  Hampton  Acad- 
emy    iK'iO 

('barter  am«*nd«'d IS'hj 

Ailanis'  Ft- mal»'  Acadniiy,  Lond^mderry ls*i:{ 

Aiken-.  (t«»lT'*ti»wn  is:n 

AKt«M«l  Aradt-my  Association    1mi«i 

AiHlnvtT  Aradt'in>  lH|s 

('h.4rt*r  ♦'xt*  ndwl     lsi;i 

<  barter  revi veil \s'\ 

Antrim  \h^A 

Apphtoii.  Mount  Vfnion  1KV» 

Callid  Mei'olhims  Institute IhTU 

li:>7— Nu.  :i II 
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Y< 

AppletoQ.  New  Ii>8wirh ' ITH9 

Atkiiwon.  organize<l  17M7.  charter  • 1T91 

LotUTy  granUnl IW3 

Lan«l  fcratite<l l^^W 

Aarean.  Amherst 17^1 

Anstin  (old  Straflfonl  S<»minary.  1K32' \*^9& 

Boarding  an<l  Day  School.  Portumouth  ' 1^74 

Boocawen l*ft* 

Bra4.*kett.  (ireenUnd  deareto  Bell.  1872) \>f24 

Charter  am ende<l  1H76 

Barnanl  Academy.  South  Hampton  ' . .  KI8 

Brewrtter.  Wolfslwro    1S87 

Canaan  Union  ' 1^9 

Charlentown 1791 

Ch#»«ter    l^W 

Chenterfield  • 1790 

L.itt»»ry  granted  (IX0H-1H17)  H14 

Clawical  InHtitut4»  (Milt4»n  Three  Pon<b*) l^W 

Clan-niont 1^7 

C«»«*'8  NorthwoiKl  (Old  Xorthwood  Academy)  ^ l!<5 

Clinton  Orovt*  Academy.  Weare  

Colby  (formerly  New  Lmdon  IniitituU*.  1837)  ' H7M 

Colehrook.  rharter«*tl  1  <V2,  or;;anize<l '     1H4H 

(%»nim'  nial  Aradeuiy.  PortAniotith ' 1h73 

Concord  LitiTary  Inntitntion 1?<15 

Conway  Ara<lemy  1828 

(%)nt«M»c<Hik,  Hopkinton KA 

iVarlnirn.  Seabrook 1S53 

DetTinj;  Academy 

Durham  1817 

I nc<»rpora ted  •*  Durham  Academy  " IH^o 

Dow  A«ad«'my,  Franconia' 1«*<5 

EftinKbiim  Cnion 1^19 

EnglHli  and  Fr»»nch  Day  School,  Nanhna' 

ExftiT,  F«*male      1839 

F.'iinnotnit  Militiiry  187« 

F<Mn:iIr  S«ininary,  IIav«*rhi11. 1841 

Frani'e^t*>wn.  <hart«T  17*.M>,  «>rjfanireir  IWO 

Franklin.  I ><»ver     ...  IHIS 

<f;i«*keIlH  IJuHin«MCo!!ppe .  IHtf 

Uilr.ird.  Mt'H^lith   Brid»;e  Village       1*00 

(^ilmanti>n  1794 

Land  unint 1H09 

Orant  e\t»'nd»'d       1815 

S<N  Jal  library  of      1h13 

<  *bart.-rf«l  .  1h1« 

Hampton    town  may  nmtract  with  IK73 

llani-<i«*k  Lit«*r.iry  and  S<Mcnti(ic  Institution IMSM 

Mav.rhJil  .  .  ..  1794 

Lottery  «rant»««l 1MI8 

H.br..n 1899 

llfiifiiki^r 18S7 

HilUU.roMKh  iHfl 


'Still  m  o|ierattifii. 
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Ye«r. 

Hillsborough  Bridge  Union  School 1883 

Holmes,  Plymouth 18UH 

Called  Plymouth  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary    18iJ5 

Hopkinton 1827 

Grant  extended 1851 

Trustees  increased 1852 

Permanent  funds 1850 

Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden  ^ 1813 

Instructors'  School,  Franklin 18:n 

Keene 1867 

Kezer  Seminary,  Canterbury ' 

Kingston,  charter  1840,  organized ' 1810 

Lancaster 1808 

Trusteesof 1828 

Grant  extended 18:M 

United  with  Union  school  district 1872 

Lancaster  Academy ' 1827 

Lebanon 18:J5 

Lebanon  Liberal  Institute 1846 

Lee 1828 

Lyme 1839 

McCollomlnstitute,  Mount  Vernon  (1850)' 1871 

Townmayaid     1881 

McCiaw  Normal  Institute,  Reeds  Ferry  (old  Merrimack  Normal  Institute, 

1849)> 1873 

Marlow  Academy ...  1842 

Melville,  Jaffrey  .   ...   ia*tt 

Milford    1835 

Mil  ford  Seminary 1835 

Milton  Classical  Institute 1866 

Located  at  Thret*  Ponds  Village 18B7 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Manchester  • 

Moor's  Charity  Sch(K)l,  Hanover 1807 

Nashua 1840 

Nashua  Literary  Institution 1840 

NewChester 1833 

New  England  Masonic  Cliaritable  Institute.  Effingham  Center ' 1861 

New  llani|»8hire  Confert»nce  Seminary,  etc.,  Tilton ' 

Northfield.  organiz«Kl  1815 1K.52 

Name  shortened              1859 

Locate<l  at  S;inlK>niton 1H<13 

New  Hampton '                 1K21 

Callt'd  Academy  and  Theological  Institute  in  New  Hampton         1826 

<irant  «*xtended 1828 

Literary  Institution IRW 

N»wl|wwirh" 1789 

Appletun  inserte<l 1H.*>3 

Ntwton  HiKh  School 1881 

N*w  LoiKlon                         .      . IK37 

CuIUmI  Ni'W  I^mdon  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute 1K54 

<  'alh'd  New  Londtm  Literary  Institution IRVi 

<'liJtrt»*r  anH*nd«»«l                    1HT5 

Calle«l  Colby  Ai-a«leuiy.       . 1M7« 

'  Still  in  operation. 
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Year. 

Newmarket  (and  Kingston)  Wesleyan 1818 

Kingston  inserted 1819 

Newport 1819 

North  wood  Seminary ' _ ...  1867 

Noyes's  School,  Andover -  1822 

Grant  extended _ ..  1823 

Noyes,  Canaan 1832 

Orford 183'> 

Relieved. 18.50 

Penacook  Normal  Academy,  Fisherville 1866 

Pembroke' 1818 

Penniman,  Washington 181 1 

People's  Literary  Institute,  etc.,  Pembroke 1841 

Peterboro 1836 

Phillips's  Exeter,  charter  1781,  organized ' 1783 

May  hold  property . .  - 1883 

Pinkerton,  Londonderry ' . 1814 

Incorporated  Pinkerton  Academy 1828 

Property  limitation .  .* - 1881 

Piscataqnog  Village , 184S 

Leave  to  sell _.  1870 

Pittsfield   _ - .-.-  1830 

Charter  extended _ 1848 

Proctor  Academy,  charter  1879 ' 1881 

Portsmouth 1808 

Proprietary  School,  Hampton _ .  1810 

Robinson  (Female)  Seminary,  Exeter '  _  _ _ 1867 

Raymond  High  School ' 1867 

Rochester _. 1827 

Rockingham,  Hampton ,. 1830 

Rumf ord,  Concord 1834 

School  for  Boys,  Holdei-ness' 1878 

St.  Paul's  School,  Concord ' 1855 

Charter  extended _ 1873 

St.  Mary's  School,  Concord' 1885 

St.  Aloysias  Parochial,  Nashua  ^ . 

Salisbury  (1795-1799) 1859 

Salisbury  Academical  Association 1808 

Sanborn  Seminary ' 1883 

Sanbornton 1820 

Sandwich .-.  1824 

South  Conway  Seminary 1842 

Relieved 1851 

South  Newmarket  Methodist  Seminary 1836 

Strafford 1836 

Strafford  Seminary 1848 

Called'*  Austin  Academy" 1866 

Strafford  Union _ 1833 

Merged  in  Strafford  Academy  before 1836 

Sullivan,  Newport.. 1836 

Sutton 1833 

Teachers'  Seminary,  Effingham .  -\ 1838 


Still  in  operation. 
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Yoar. 

Tilden  (female)  Seminary,  West  Lebanon ' IK'V:} 

TrnsteeH  iiicreaseil .... 1H56 

*  Female  "dropped 1869 

Charter  amende<l 1H70 

Tnblw's  Union  Academy.  Washington ' 18 IW 

I'niim.  Plainfield 1H18 

Charter  extended 1S69 

Cnion.  Scientific  and  Military I«:i6 

Wakefield,  charter  1S27  (or^^nized)* 18:« 

WaliK)le 1H:JI 

Sold  to  school  district \XVi 

Washington         1849 

Watson.  Epping ' 

WeareBojirding  School 1838 

Wolfl)orongh  and  TaftonlK>ro,  Brewster  Academy,  18S7 ' 1820 

Wo<Mlman.  SiinlM)rnton                              1826 

Young  Latlies'  Si*minary,  Derry  Village    18:W 

SCHOOLS  OF  A  HIGH  GRADE  (PUBLIC  SCHOOLS). 

[From  a  list  preparetl  in  1889.  j 

( )rtcani2('(l.  OrgMiizod. 

Amherst  High  School  . .                               Laconia  High  School .   1874 

Ashland  (traded  Sch(X>l          •  Lebanon  High  Sch<x>l 1859 

B«'thK'hem  High  School           .          188.5     Littleton  High  School 1866 

Brrlin  High  School Lisbon  High  SchiK)l 18:>3 

Bristol  High  School 1879     Manchester  High  S<hool  ..   184.1 

Candia  Village  High  S<hool 1873     Marlow  High  School 

Charh^stoNvn  High  School      1856     Milford  High  School 18,->4 

Chester  High  Sch«H)l Mennlith  High  School 1876 

Concord  High  Sch«K»i                .   . .                Nashua  High  School 1H.VJ 

Conant  High  Sch<M»l  ^.Toffrey)  ...                Newniark<*t  High  S<-hooi 1874 

Dover  High  ScIhk*!                  18.j<»     NewiM>rt  High  School 1874 


Dul)lin  High  .Schcnd 187ri 

Epping  High  School   

Exi'trr.  lioys' High  S<hool 1848 


PeterlHiro  High  School 1871 

Pittsfield  High  Sch<K)l 18M3 

Pl>Tnouth  High  School   


Fish«rvill»*  Hikdi  Sih.Kil     Portsm«»uth  High  S<hiK>l    18;iO 

Franklin  High  Schema  1874     Rindge  High  S4-h«»ol     

Fannington  High  Sch(K>l  18<$9     Robinson  Female  Seminary    .    ..     18419 

Fn*<'d(»ni  Hiu'h  Scln.Mil  '  Rye  High  Sch(N>I      

(iotT>t4i\vn  Hitrh  S4hool     1875     Rochester  High  Schcnd       1861 

(tilfnrd  Hi;;h  Sh«.nl     RoUinsford  High  School 

<f..i ham  High  S<ho«»l Simonds      Free      High     Sch«K)l 

(4nat  Falls  High  School.       .    .         is'iO         (Warner) 1871 

(tr»»nlaiid  Hi:;h  Sch«Hil Somersworth  High  School 

Hani««  k  Hivjh  S<Imk)1           is73     .State  Normal  «P1\ month ) .                H71 

Han«»v»r  Hiu'li  Sriiiol  !s77     .Stevens  High  Sch»»ohClaremont»      l^^H 

Hainp»*trad  Hik'h  Sihmd     .  1^76     Troy  High  School      1.S65 

Hav.rhi.l  Acad«-niy      !7Wj     WaJix.le  High Scho'd             .      .    .     \K'ti 

HiiiH.lalf  High  Sihi«)l 1H78     WatSi>n  Academy  <  Epping)       .         1hs:{ 

HillHlH.n.  Hi;:h  Sh.H»l Whiteficld  High  S4-hool 1hs5 

HollH  High  School    Winch<»ster  High  Schcxil 1874 

K« ill.'  High  S^ hool 1867     Wilton  High  School 

'Still  in  operatioii. 
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It  will  1)6  seen  that  the  firrtt  high  m^hool  weh  organizei)  at  Portsmonth  in  18SQL 
In  ]^<7H  there  wen*  'Si,  and  the  numlter  has  Hince  increaaed  to  alx>nt  .V). 

The  foJhiwing  is  a  lint  of  the  ac.tdemief}  (and  the  time  when  chartered)  that 
have  U*en  diHContinued  8ince  18TN: 

Nashua  Literary  Institute,  chartered IWO 

Dro|)pe<l  from  list  of  academies       l>**0 

High  Kch(x>l  founded      1^0 

Adams  Female  Seminary,  Elaiit  Derry.  chartered 1823 

DropiMMl  from  list  in  annual  reiMirt  (no  high  school  establinhed)    18H;I 

Clinton  Orove  Academy.  Weare,  organized    1887 

l>rop|)ed  fnmi  the  list  ( no  high  M*ho<»l  etitablished) llftCI 

Conway  Academy,  North  Conway,  chartere<l 1838 

DropiMHl  from  the  lint  ( no  high  school  established)  . .            18K!I 

Orford  Academy,  chart ere<l. IHTiO 

I>rop|ied  from  the  list  ( no  high  school  established ) 18t!CI 

Bracket  t  Aca<lemy .  Gr**(*nland,  chartered           1838 

I>rop|ie«l  from  the  liHt  ( high  Hch(M>l  established ) 188CI 

Pit tsfield  Academy  charterfd                18110 

Drop|N>d  from  the  list          ItWl 

High  Hch<M>l  eMtablishe<l 1883 

Peniicook  Normal  Academy,  Fisherrille,  chartered 1H86 

I>rop|>e<l  from  the  list. 18H7 

High  Hi-hofil  established  .   .     .     ..  (r>1887 

B«*ede  Normal  In*ititute.  Center  Sandwich,  organized 18:t9 

DropiMHl  from  the  list  ( private  high  s(*hool  establishinl ) 18N8 

Mario w  Academy,  chartered 1843 

I>rop|ied  from  the  list          I8JW 

Chest^-r  Academy,  chartered Ib-VI 

DropiMHl  from  the  lint .           189U 

Classical  Institute.  Milttm  Three  Ponds,  chartered IlWI 

DrupiHtl  from  th«*  list     ..                                     1890 

Ccmt*M»co»»k.  chartere*! 1836 

I>rop|)ed  frf>m  the  list 189U 

Di^irli«>rn.  rharten-tl iVkHi 

I>rop|ieil  from  the  list       18IW 

HenniktT.  chartered             1837 

I  >ropiie<l  from  the  list 18W 
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Note,  1H9H. 
List  of  colleges^  «ewiiii<i riVj«,  and  actuiemies  in  i.sf'A'. 


e<)LI^(4ES. 


Town.  Namv  of  institotion.  Princijial. 


Hanover I  Dartmooth  (^ollese R«v.W.  J.Tncker.|»pcj-ldent. 

!  Chandler  Scientiflo  Do|>artm«mt i  Prof.  E.  R.  KukkIom. 

.  MetUcal  College Dr.  r.  P.  FnmL 

Thayer  School  of  Enirineerinfr Prof.  Roliert  Flett-hor. 


Durham 


New  Hampshire  Colle^  of  A^icalture 
and  the  Hecbanics  Artn. 


Rov.  C.  8.  MurkUnd.  iirt'si- 
dent. 


NORMAL  8CHOOL. 


Pljrmooth SUte  Normal  School A.  H.  Campbell,  Ph.  D. 


ACADEMIES,  SEMINARIES,  HIQH  AND  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 


Amhemt =  HighSchool Mim  Marv  Felton. 

Andover Proctor  Academy James  P.  Morton. 

Antrim i  HighSchool A.W.Small. 

Atkinson i  Atkiniton  Academy H.N.Durham. 

Berlin  ;  HighSchool Chaa.  F.  Leadbetter 

B4*thlehem do ^ Norman  J.  Page 

BotH*awen  " 

Bradford 
BriMtol 


Academy  and  High  8(*h<»ol J.  M.  Boyd. 

HighSchool i  Charles  Abbott. 

...do ;  Miss  J.  M.Swain. 

Cant4*rbury  ;  Kox«»r  Academy Isaac  H.  Storer. 

(*harle8town ....  HighSchool Maliel  A  Folsom. 

Clar«*mont do M.C.  Smart. 

Col«*brook  Academy  and  HighSchool •  James  Monohon. 

Concord HighSchool John  F  Kent. 

St.  Marjr'sSchool MIhh  K. M. Oain forth. 

St.  PaursSchool Rev.Dr.  Jw.  H.C\»it. 

Deerfleld HighSchool  E.W.Wright. 

Derry Pinkert on  Academy C^t'orge  WT  Bingham. 

Dover High  S<>hool    Frank  W.Whitney. 

'  Franklin  Academy T.  W.  H.  Hussey. 

Epping HighS<>hool Wm.S.  MaHon. 

Exeter Phlllliis  Academy Harlen  P.  Amen. 

RobiuNon  Seminary (leorgi*  WCYoss. 

I  HighSchool Albion  Burbauk. 

Farmington do A.B.Allen. 

Fran<*onia Dow  Academy F.W.  Ernst. 

Francestown Academy F.  O.  Allen. 

Uilnianton do 

GofTNtown HighSchool  C.A.(Y«>oks. 

Uorham do Oi^orge  W.  Stone. 

Or«M>nland     do    Mary  A.  Lyon. 

Hampf«tead do    F.E.Merrfll. 

Hampton    Afatlemy Jack  Sanborn. 

lianover High  Sch<x>l R.  E.  Stevons, 

Henniker do O.  C.  Evans. 

Hill    PemigHwaMH*t  High  SchfMil Eliialieth  Colley. 

HilMmro High  Scho(»l Isaac  i%»i»j». 

HmMlale do    Charl«*M  If  Patterscm 

HoM4'm«*ss S<'hool  for  Boys Rev.  L<»ren  Welister 

HolliH HighSih.iol Frwl  W.  I>udl.y 

Jaffn*y Connnt  High  S<h<M>l  H.  J.  Lo<ke. 

Je(T«*r>M»n    JetTermin  llill  High  School Flora  Wh«»l«»r. 

K**en«*         High  Si'hool Rob«»rt  A   Ray. 

King^)n    Academy     I*aum  Higelow. 

Sanliorn  Ai'ademy FT  Furn»»worth. 

Laconia    High  S<>bi Mil H.  H  Tu«k«»r 

Private  Sch«M>l Mr*  F   W  Binhall. 

Lam-aster High  S<-hool K  S.  MIII.t 

I^'lmnon  .  do RoU«rt  Fornyth. 

l^tianont  West) do H  W   H  Arnold 

LinUin  do '  C  L   WalUu-e 

Littlfton do F   B   iVIion 

Manrht^ter do    Allwrt  Sinie«» 

M«*re4Uth      do Lillian  M.  Cavrrly. 

MtTKlen       Kimliall  rni«in  Academy        W   ir  Cunimmg^ 

Merrimack       MfKJaw  Institute F.  J.  Sherman 

Milfonl    HighS.h«H>l  H.  ('  Momwm. 

Milton Nut**  High  Hih(K>l      A  T  Smith 

Mount  Vernon    McCuUom  Institute  UeorgeA.  i'ox 
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List  of  citHeiffH,  iu'minttrietf,  ami  acadnnie^  in  JSi'S — Con  tinned. 
AfADEMIEH.  SKMINAKIES.  UHiH  AND  SELE(*T  8(*II(MJLS    rontinaM 


Town 


Xhoi**  of  inittitntion. 


Nashua 

N«*w  B<>*»t«in         

Ni*w  HaiuptiiD    

N«»W  I|if«W|rh 

N«-w  I>in(luD 

Ncwmarkft      

NfW|Mtrt     

Nfwioi)  .     ... 
NdrtbuiulwrlMnfl 
NorthwiMMl    . 
Nortbw'MHl  (  <*titi>r 

P«'nilirt»k«»  

P«*trrU»r'» 
Piiti*n.»l.l 
Plyin«>uth 
PottHmoutb    ..   .. 

Rayin(»n(l    

K(M-b(*^tt*r  . .      

Rf>Ilujnf«»r<l 
8<iiii»T*WMrtli 
Soutb  llaiu|iton 
KtralTfr«l 

Taniwortb 

Tiltou   .  ... 

Trov 
Wall*".!* 
Wartii'T 

Wimbinictoii    

Wbitrll.-M  

Wilton 

Wnn-b«Ht«T 

WiilN-Um. 

WlHMUVllIt*      


HlifhSrbool 

<l<i      

New  HanipUm  Literary  Inittttate 

Appl«*ton  Acrademy.. 

l'«lt»y  Academy 

HticbScb<H>l 


do 
d<» 
d<» 


NortbwiMMl  HeojiDJiry  .  .   .        .       . 

i'<i«*'H  A<*a<)emy  . . .  

AradeniT 

lliich  S<  h<M»l 

do 

d.» 

do  

PriVHtf  S«'b<«»l 

iliKb  N*boi>l ... 

.   .     do 

i\n 

do  

Barnard  II  i^b  Srb«iol 

AuHtin  A^-aaemy  

l*rlTat««  s<-b<»ol 

Nt*w  llaniiHtbin*  I'onff  r«»nce  Seminary 
HiKh  S<*bo<>l 

do  

Siuiond'H  iliich  S«*h<rf>l        

TuUjh'  Ara<iKray  ^md  Hiirb  School 
HiKhS<bool.. 

do  

d.. 

BrfWf t«»r  Krw  At-a^lemy 

lllKb  Hi'buol 


Princi|«d, 


Lemuel  S.  HaHtlnga. 

Blancbe  L.  ( mrr 

Dr.  A.  B  SleMervey. 

Wm.  A.  Prenton 

ii«<»rice  W  (iile 

AlfriNl  E  I'pham. 

F  o  ('bi*lliN 

MimA.M  Allon 

B.J  iVane. 

L  II  WillUma. 

J.W  Bniwn 

Inaat*  Walker. 

A.B  (VUl 

Wam»n<'  Pbher 

l>aul  K  Jfnkii 

Irvinic  11  l*i»toii. 

(letirtfiana  S  WotHilmry 

Hfnry  s  rUrk 

J  S  Ktrhard<M»D 

E  A  I^i|pd**y 

E  S  W«tiMin 

Mm.  K  A  Sb<*|iardM(in. 

A.  E  Tb«imaii. 

(VF  llilrklnn. 

O  F  IlymptuQ 

U  (>  Smith 

E  L  Sberwtn 

A  L  »Ni)jen. 

F.  P  Newnutn 

If  W.  Hard. 

Elvira  AltiniU 

W  o  Smith. 

E.  H  t^ird 

S  W.  Ro)<ertw« 


Chapter  III. 

DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE. 

[Authorized.] 

THE  (H)LLEGE. 

Dartmouth  Collojro  has  a  |)eciiliar  and  somewhat  romantic  history. 
It  was  the  out^n)wth  of  an  Indian  sch(M)l,  (*ommen<*ed  by  Hev.  Kleazar 
Wheeh)ek,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.  In  addition  to  his  parish  duties  Whee- 
loek  in  the  year  1754  be^an  the  instruction  of  2  Indian  Iniys,  John 
Pum])shin»  and  Jacob  WooHey,  procurtMl  by -him  for  that  purpose 
from  the  Delaware  trilK*  in  New  Jersey.  He  did  it  in  pursuance  of  a 
plan  delilH^ratelv  forme<l  to  extend  his  (-hristian  influence  In^vond 
the  limits  of  his  parish.  The  nnml>er  of  pupils  mnm  increastMl  to  lN), 
toj^ether  with  .'J  Kn^lish  youths,  and  in  ten  years  to  .'JO,  of  whom  about 
one-half  were  Knglish.  Ilis  plan  was  eminently  judicious.  He  pro- 
I)osed  to  train  Indians  of  both  sieves,  not  only  in  n^li^ion  and  secular 
learning,  but  in  all  the  arts  and  customs  of  civilized  life,  domestic, 
ajjrriculturaU  and  mechanical,  and  to  s<'nd  them  back  to  their  triln's 
to  1m»  teachers  and  prt»achers,  as  well  as  examples  in  every  available 
nuMle  of  elevating  their  race,  acccmipanieil  by  Kn^^lish  missionaries 
traine<l  in  tin*  s;ime  sch<M>l  to  Ik?  their  hel|>ers  and  leaders. 

It  is  unneee.ssary  to  follow  in  minute  detail  the  hi.story  of  this 
sch(N>l.  In  honor  of  Joshua  M<M>r,  ;*  farmer  of  Mansfield,  who  nu\i\i* 
a  donation  of  a  house  and  2  acres  of  land,  the  institution  was  iuiuhhI 
M<M»r's  Indian  Charity  Sch<H)l.  It  l>ecanu»  wi<lely  known,  piintMl  p-eat 
favor,  and  nM*eived  contributions  from  in<lividual  iN^nefactors  and 
from  public  Ixnlies.  The  p*neral  assembly  of  Massa<*hus«'ttsaiid  that 
of  New  Hampshire  eaich  made  a  d<umtion  to  it,  and  the  le^islaturi'  of 
Conn(M*tirut  n'rommended  a  contribution  thn)U^hout  all  the  (*on^re- 
^ations  in  tlu' colony.  The  .s<K»iety  in  Scotland  for  pnunotin^  Chris- 
tian knowled^<*  ap|>ointe<l  a  lH»anl  of  (*ommission(*rs  in  this<*ountry  to 
HM'eive  funds  for  tht*  s4'h(M)l,  and  the  London  <*ommissioners  in  Hoston 
made  several  grants  for  the  s«'ime  pur|»os<\  The  lN*st-kno\^n  pupils 
of  Wheeliw'k  in  L(*banon  wen*  Samson  <)<*cum,  the  noted  Indian 
prea<'her.  an<l  Jos4»ph  Hnint,  the  Mohawk  chief,  afterwards  unfortu- 
natelv  notorious  as  the  active  allv  of  tlie  Briti.sh  durinir  the  war  of  the 

Hevolutiim.     He  had  Ikm^u  won  over  to  tlie  British  side,  however,  by 
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the  inarktHl  attontionH  which  ho  received  in  KiiKlaiid  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Il  iiiav  Ik*  ad<UMl  that  in  the  vear  1801  he  sent  hbi  two 
Honn,  Ja<H>b  an<l  Joseph,  to  th<'  charity  8<*hool,  then  establiKhed  at 
Hanover,  the  former  of  whom  afterwanls  l)eeame  a  member  of  the 
eolonial  asscm))ly  of  TpiM^r  Canada. 

WheelfM'k  wa-s  early  reinin<le<l  by  legal  advice  of  the  need  of  a  char- 
ter, hut  the  commencement  of  the  war  lK»tween  England  and  France, 
in  which  the  Indian  trilM»s  largely  sided  with  the  French,  rendered 
the  design  unpopular.  He  made  application  to  the  British  miniatry 
through  Lonl  Halifax,  but  was  advisoil  by  him  to  secure  an  act  of 
incor|)unition  from  the  Connecticut  assembly,  with  a  promise  that  it 
should  then  Ik?  ratified  by  the  council.  In  May,  1758,  he  accordingly 
appli<Ml  to  the  ass^Mubly  and  sec*un.Hl  an  act  of  the  h<ui8e  of  represent- 
atives, which  was  negatived  by  the  governor  and  council,  partly 
lKH*aus4*  he  wanted  lilK^rty  to  l(x*ate  his  s<*hool  in  any  of  the  colonies 
and  imrtly  for  the  ((uite  different  reason  that  the  colonial  government 
of  Conne<*ticut  wasengagtsl  in  a  i^mtest  with  Yale  College.  -Another 
attempt  in  17t3.'{  to  si»cun»  a  charter  from  the  British  Government  and 
a  s4H*oiid  applicaition  to  the  CtmntK-ticut  assembly  in  1704  prove<l 
equally  unsu(MH*ssful;  and  in  17<!5,  when  Wlundock  was  arranging  to 
S4»nd  Uev.  Messrs.  Whitaker  and  Occum  to  Kngland  to  raise  money, 
he  wasoblige<l  tO(*ontent  hims4*lf  with  a  Ixmrd  of  trustees  in  Kngland 
apiN>int<Ml  by  himself,  but  publicly  a<*cepting  the  office  under  their 
hands  and  sepals  without  an  inci>r|M>nition. 

It  was  during  thes4'  efforts  to  place  the  si*h<K)l  on  a  i>ermanent  Imsis 
that  the  plan  expand«Ml  in  his  mind  and  ini*lude<l  the  design  of  a  col- 
lege. H(*  had  lK*en  .H<Miding  his  advancHnl  students  to  Princeton  to 
complete  their  (Mlu(*ation.  It  was  inc(»nvenient  and  would  be  more  so 
when  the  s(*ho<»l  should  Ik*  n*mov(Ml.  as  he  now  contemplated,  to  some 
pla<*e  nean»r  the  grt*at  Innly  of  the  Indians.  Having  written  unsuc- 
<»«»ssfully  to  Sir  William  Johnson  for  en(*ouragement  to  establish  his 
S4*h(N)l  in  the  neighl)orh<NKl  of  the  Six  Natitms,  in  April,  17(>3,  he 
addn»ss4Ml  (ieneral  Amherst,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  proiM>sing  to 
S4M*ure  a  traet  of  land  on  the  Sus4|Uehanna  for  an  institution  which 
shouM  In*  Uith  an  *'  aead«*my  **  and  a  "  collegt*.**  It  will  lK*st  show  the 
bn*adth  and  maturity  of  his  plans  t4»  give  in  his  own  wonls  the  ^^pro- 
INisal"  vOii<*li  was  made  to  (fiMH^ral  Amherst: 

Tlmt  a  tnu^t  of  laii«l  altniit  \'»  or  .^»  luilcH  nqnart*.  or  so  marh  ««  shall  be  safll- 
ciciit  for  fi»ur  townfihi|M.  on  tbt*  w••^t  {«td«*  of  th«*  Sa-Mpieluuiiiii  River,  or  in  soom 
oiIkt  \Amt'f  iu'»n»  i.H>iiv*'nu*iit  in  tbt*  heurt  of  tbt*  Indian  (*oiintry.  W  grmntcd  in 
favor  of  tht<*  ^*h«'oI:  that  sa  «]  t<'wn<«ih|M  \tt*  |M-4>pIfU  w*th  a  chonen  nnmber  of 
inhaliitants  of  kno\«n  h«>nf<ty  ami  intetnnty.  and  («urh  an  will  be  kind  t«»  and 
hoti*-«t  in  th«Mr  •li*aluiK't  with  IndiauH:  that  a  thoaf^and  acn*;*  of  land  within  aaid 
grant  Im«  icivt'ti  ti»  tlii**  N.'h(»(*l.  and  that  Miid  iu*h««»l  Im*  an  academy  for  all  sorta  of 
u<M>ftil  learning;.  |*art  of  it  to  U*  a  t  olle^t*  (or  the  «Mlaration  of  luisidonariea.  inter- 
preters. M-hoolmaAtf*r*.  etf-..  and  |Mirt  of  it  a  M*h  •«>1  to  tt-aih  niiding.  writing,  etc.. 
and  that  th«*rf  U*  niannfai-turt-ft  f*'r  the  in**trtirtion  b>th  of  ma!e!i  and  females  in 
wbatauevrr  shall  be  necessary  in  lift*,  and  prober  tntors,  masters,  mistrvaaaa  \m 
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provided  for  the  same;  that  those  townt)  be  furnished  with  ministers  of  the  best 
characters  and  such  as  are  of  ability,  when  incorporated  with  a  nnmber  of  the 
most  nnderstanding  of  the  iphabitants,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  school  and 
of  such  missions  as  they  shall  have  occasion  and  ability  for,  from  time  to  time; 
that  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  upon  the  lands  belonfpng  to  the 
school,  and  thai  the  students  be  obliged  to  1al>or  with  them  and  under  their  direc- 
tion and  conduct,  so  much  as  shall  be  necessary  for  their  health,  and  to  give  them 
an  understanding  of  husbandry,  and  those  who  are  designed  for  farmers,  after 
they  have  got  a  sufficient  degree  of  school  learning,  to  labor  constantly,  and  the 
school  to  have  all  the  l)enofit  of  their  labor  and  they  the  benefit  of  being  instructed 
therein  until  they  are  of  an  age  and  understanding  to  set  up  for  themselves  and 
introdu(*t«  husbandry  among  their  respective  tribes:  and  that  there  be  a  moderate 
tax  upon  all  the  granted  lands  after  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  also  some 
duty  upon  mills,  etc.,  which  shall  not  be  burdensome  to  the  inhabitants,  for  sup- 
port of  the  school  or  missionaries  among  the  Indians,  etc.  By  this  means  much 
expense  and  many  inconveniences,  occasioned  by  our  great  distance  from  them, 
would  be  preventeil,  our  missionaries  much  better  supported  and  provided  for, 
especially  in  case  of  sickness,  etc.:  parents  and  children  would  be  much  more 
contented,  being  nearer  to  one  another,  and  many  would  likely  be  persuaded  to 
send  their  children  for  an  education  who  are  now  dissuaded  from  it  only  on 
account  of  the  great  distan9e  of  the  school  from  them. 

Apimn»ntly  rcM^eiving  no  favorable  response  lo  this  proposal,  Whee- 
lock  eontinued  his  forn*sponclenee  with  Sir  William  Johnson  till  July, 
17Gr»,  but  in  vain.  Abandoning  further  efTort  to  secure  a  l(K*ation  in 
the  vieinity  of  the  western  Indians,  he  turneil  toward  the  northeast- 
ern tribc\s  and  the  region  of  the  upper  Connecticut  River,  in  the 
province  of  New  Hampshire.  Ilis  latest  overtun*  in  a  difTerent  direc- 
tion had  l)een  made  to  the  mayor  and  other  citizens  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
This,  altliou^li  favorably  receive<l  and  eliciting  a  warm  reply  from 
(leneral  Schuyler,  provnl  fruitless,  because,  as  Wheehn^k  wn)te  to 
Mr.  Whitefield  in  SeptemlK»r,  1700,  **  we  can  not  get  land  enough  on 
the  Hudson  River.'' 

The  way  had  for  some  time  l)een  prepareil  for  his  institution  in 
New  Hampshire.  On  the  i*Cth  of  SeptemlH»r,  175s,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Fn»nch  and  Indian  war,  tlie  ctmvention  of  Congn»gat ional  ministers 
at  Somei'sworth  dn»w  up  a  iK»tition  to  Benning  Wentworth,  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  riMiuesting  him  to  grant  a  charter  of  **an  academy 
or  c»ollege  within  this  province.''  The  following  year  the  committee 
reiM>rte<l  to  the  cfmventitm  that  ''notwithstanding  the  governor  mani- 
fests some  unwillingness  at  present  to  gnint  a  charter  agreeable  to 
the  convention,  yet  then»  nMuains  S4)me  hoiK»  that,  after  maturer  con- 
Hidenition  and  advice  of  <MMin<*il,  bis  excellency  will  grant  such  a 
charter  as  will  Im»  agn»eal)b»  to  us  and  our  jH^ople."  At  the  same  con- 
vention a  draft  of  a  charter  was  n»ad,  and  it  was  voted  **that  the  sai<l 
charter  is  for  suhstan<*e  agn»eal)le  to  the  mind  of  this  convention," 
and  a  committ^M*  was  apiNiintiMl  'Mo  do  everything  whii*h  shall  ap}M»ar 
to  them  to  Im»  necessiiry  in  the  afon'sai<l  affair."  During  the  next 
two  annual  missions  of  the  convention  nothing  apiN^ars  in  the  pro- 
eeeilings  concerning  the  charter.     Hut  Wheelock  was  still  at  work. 
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In  response  to  a  memorial  from  him,  the  New  Hampshire  house  of 
representatives  appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  subject, 
and  on  its  favorable  report  voted  a  grant  of  £5  sterling  per  annum 
for  five  years.  The  bill  received  the  sanction  of  the  governor,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  grant  was  continued  beyond  the  first  or  sec- 
ond year.  On  the  28th  of  the  following  September  the  convention  of 
Congregational  ministers  adopted  a  paper  expressing  their  many 
obligations  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  this  land, 
the  signal  victories  granted  to  our  troops,  the  happy  close  of  the  war, 
"so  that  a  way  is  now  open  for  the  spreading  of  the  light  and  purity 
of  the  gospel  among  the  distant  savage  tribes,  and  a  large  field  white 
unto  the  harvest  is  presented  before  us,"  closing  with  a  special  com- 
mendation of  Wheelock's  enterprise.  By  this  time  these  various 
influences  were  taking  effect  upon  the  governor,  and  before  tlie  fol- 
lowing January  (1703)  he  had  offered  "a  tract  of  land"  in  New 
Hampshire,  provided  the  school  should  be  located  there.  The 
knowledge  that  a  removal  from  the  original  location  was  in  contem- 
plation soon  brought  proposals  from  numerous  quarters,  among 
others,  from  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. ;  Hebron,  Conn.;  Pittsfield  and 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  each  accompanied  with  subscriptions  of  land  or 
of  money,  frequently  of  both,  to  the  amount  of  2,000  acres  of  land  and 
£800  of  money.  In  1766  Wheelock  received  large  offers  from  the  new 
settlements  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  had  reason  to  think  that 
near  20,000  acres  could  be  secured  from  the  several  towns.  An  offer 
was  made  to  have  it  situated  on  "Sugar  River,"  2,000  acres  offered 
for  it  at  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  and  the  same  amount  at  Cliester,  Vt. 
The  citizens  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  were  roused  to  special  efforts  for  the 
retention  of  the  school,  and  they  set  forth,  in  an  earnest  and  affection- 
ate paper  addressed  to  Wheelock,  the  inducements  they  could  hold 
out,  including  a  subscription  of  £800  sterling. 

Meanwhile  he  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  in  July,  1768, 
sent  his  agent  to  confer  with  Governor  John  Wentworth,  who  had 
succeeded  his  uncle,  Benning  Wentworth,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  broader  views  and  more  enterprising  spirit.  The 
agent.  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaveland,  was  so  encouraged  by  the  interview  that 
he  proceeded  to  examine  various  new  townships  in  which  large  offera 
were  made  by  the  proprietors,  who  resided  for  the  most  part  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Among  tlie  i)laces  visited  by  him 
were  Cauipton,  Rumney,  Plymouth,  Orford,  and  Haverhill,  the  two 
last  mentioned  being  examined  with  special  attention.  The  agent 
also  attended  in  tlie  autumn  a  large  "congress*  of  several  Indian 
tribes  at  Fort  Stanwix.  Tlie  results  thus  far  were  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  English  trustees,  who,  in  August,  1769,  replied, 
advising  a  location  somewhere  in  the  **  district  of  Cowas"  (Cohos), 
whether  at  Oxford  or  Haverhill  they  were  in  doubt,  although  favoring 
Haverhill. 
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Before  this  answer  came  Wheelock  was  preparing  his  draft  of  a 
charter,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  governor,  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  institution  be  called  a  "college  instead  of  an  academy."  A  little 
later  he  wrote  to  the  governor  that  "if  it  will  be  the  least  satisfaction 
to  you  to  christen  the  house  to  be  built  after  your  name,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  grateful  to  me,  and,  I  believe,  to  all  concerned."  This 
last  suggestion,  eminently  appropriate  in  view  of  the  governor's  indis- 
pensable agency  in  procuring  the  charter  and  in  other  respects,  was 
for  some  reason  not  carried  into  effect;  but  the  governor  "cheerfully 
consented  "  that  Wheelock  should  express  his  gratitude  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth for  his  great  aid  in  raising  funds  in  England  by  naming  the 
institution  Dartmouth  College.  Probably  it  was  matter  of  concilia- 
tion to  the  English  friends  of  the  institution,  rendered  necessary  by 
certain  provisions  of  the  charter  with  which  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  well  pleased. 

The  governor  appears  to  have  bestowed  no  little  time  and  thought 
upon  the  form  and  substance  of  the  charter,  holding  long  conferences, 
among  others,  with  Judge  William  Parker,  of  Portsmouth,  a  well- 
read  and  accurate  lawyer,  friendly  to  Wheelock.  It  was  a  diflBcult 
and  delicate  work  to  harmonize  the  different  views  and  interests,  and 
very  considerable  changes  were  made  in  the  first  draft,  designed  to 
improve  the  plan  without  estranging  its  original  patrons.  One 
important  change  made  by  Governor  Wentworth  was  to  strike  out  a 
provision  giving  to  the  English  trustees  equal  power  with  the  board 
of  trustees  here  in  nominating  and  appointing  a  president  from  time 
to  time.  The  charter  was  dated  December  13,  1769,  was  issued  in  the 
name  of  George  IH,  and  signed  by  Governor  John  Wentworth.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  ever  revised  or  examined 
in  England.  By  reason  of  "the  vigilance,  plots,  and  devices  of  some 
potent  enemies  at  a  distance,"  Wheelock  says,  it  was  found  prudent 
to  proceed  quietly  and  "with  all  convenient  speed."  It  was  appar- 
ently by  friendly  negotiation,  and  perhaps  compromise,  that  half  the 
first  board  of  trustees  were  Congregational  ministers  nominated  by 
Wheelock,  and  the  other  six  consisted  of  the  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, three  of  his  council,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  one  member  of  the  Connecticut  colonial  government.  The  char- 
ter provided,  however,  that  as  vacancies  should  occur  eight  of  the 
trustees  should  be  residents  and  freeholders  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
seven  of  them  laymen. 

The  charter  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  emphatic  recognition  of  the 
original  design  of  the  institution,  "the  spread  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,"  and  for  its  distinct  provision  for  "not  excluding  any  per- 
son of  any  religious  denomination  whatever  from  the  free  and  equal 
liberty  of  education,  or  from  any  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  said  college  on  account  of  his  or  their  speculative 
sentiments  in  religion,  and  of  his  or  their  being  of  a  i*eligious  profes- 
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Ill  resiwnse  to  a  memorial  from  him,  the  New  IlampMhin*  hotim*  of 
repH'SiMitalives  api>oiiit4Ml  a  committee  to  re]>ort  upon  the  »iibje<*t, 
aii<l  on  its  favorable  report  vot<Ml  a  ^rant  of  €5  Kterlinfi:  i>er  annum 
for  live  yeain*.  The  hill  receive<l  the  nanetion  of  the  governor,  l>ut  it 
(hH»s  not  apiK'ar  that  the  i^rant  was  e(mtinue<l  beyond  the  lirst  or  see- 
on<l  year.  On  the  2Hth  of  the  followin;^  Septeml>er  the  etm  vent  ion  of 
C'on);n*«rational  minist<»i*s  adopted  a  pai)er  expri'ssinjr  their  many 
obli^^ations  to  enlarge  the  lM)rders  of  Christ's  kin^hun  in  this  land, 
tlie  si;^Muil  vietorit»s  ;rrant4Ml  to  our  tnK)ps,  the  happy  eh  we  of  the  war, 
'*so  that  a  way  is  now  o|>en  for  the  sprea<linK  <>f  the  light  and  purity 
of  the  p>s{>el  anions  the  distant  savage  tril>es,  ami  a  large  field  white 
unto  the  harvest  is  pres<Mite<l  ]M*fore  us,"  closing  with  a  si>e<*ial  i*om- 
mciidalion  of  Whcclocks  enterprise.  \W  this  time  thesi*  various 
infliicn(*es  wen»  taking  effect  ui>on  the  governor,  and  l)efore  the  f«»l- 
h)wing  January  (17<*.:j)  he  had  ofTen»d  *'a  tniet  of  lantl"  in  New 
naiii|»shirc,  provided  the  S4*1i(M)1  should  1m»  UM*atiHl  there.  'llie 
knowledge  that  a  removal  from  the  original  lo<*ati<m  wa8  in  <"<intem- 
plalion  s«Mui  brought  pn>|>osals  fnmi  numerous  (piarterM,  among 
others,  from  l^insin;^burg,  N.  V.;  llebnni,  Conn.;  PittiifieUl  an«l 
Sto4*kbridgfs  Mass..  each  accompanieil  with  sul)scriptions  of  lan<l  or 
of  money.  fre<|uently  of  Isitli,  to  the  amount  of  2,<KH)  acres  of  land  and 
i*s<H>  of  monf*y.  In  17»J«;  Wheelm'k  riH»eive<l  large  offers  from  the  new 
s<*lt lenient s  on  th«*  Connecti(*ut  Kiver,  and  had  reaaon  t4>  think  that 
near  :.*iijnm>  a<*n»s  could  Im»  simmhimI  from  the  several  towns.  An  «»ffer 
was  made  t4>  have  it  situat4Hl  on  "Sugar  River,"  i\(KK)  acrt^a  o(Ter«*<l 
for  it  at  (harlestown,  N.  II.,  and  the  .siiuie  amount  at  Cheater,  Vt. 
Tht»  citizens  of  lAdmnon,  Conn.,  were  rouse<l  to  s|>e<*ial  efforta  for  the 
n»teniion  «»f  the  .M'h<H»l,  and  they  si»t  forth,  in  an  earnest  ami  affe<*ti<m- 
ale  pa|M»r  }iddr<'v>ed  t4»  \Vh<*el«N*k.  tin*  indu(*ements  they  ctiuhl  hold 
out,  including  a  sul>M*riptioii  of  t•^^^M^  sterling. 

.M«'an\%hile  li«*  t«M»k  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  an<l  in  July,  17*>N 
s#*n!  hi>  a;;i»ni  to  confer  with  <i<»vt»rnor  John  Went  worth,  who  hH4l 
NUereed«M|  his  uiiele,  lU*nning  Wentworth.  and  who  ap[H»arH  to  have 
Imm'U  a  man  of  broader  views  ami  more  enterprising  spirit.  The 
ajreni,  Uev.  Mr.  (M«*aveland.  was  so  «*nn»unigiHl  by  the  inteniew  tluit 
he  pnM-«MMh>d  to  e\amin«*  \arious  ii«*\%  townships  in  which  large  t>(Ters 
wrr«*  Iliad**  by  th«*  pn»prietors,  who  n^sidi*^!  for  the  most  |mrt  in  the 
soiitli*M>terti  part  of  tin*  State.  Among  the  places  visit4Nl  by  him 
\\«-re  (  aiiipton.  ICiiniiiex.  Plymouth.  Orfonl.  and  Haverhill,  the  two 
last  iiieiiii.>ii«Ml  In-itt;:  e\aiiiiii«*4l  with  s|MM*ial  attention.  The  agi*nt 
iiN4»  atffiided  111  th«*  iiiitiiiiiii  a  lar^e  ''congress*  of  S4*veral  Indian 
trilH>  at  Fort  .*^taiiwi\.  Tli*'  n'siilt.s  thus  far  wen»  imuHMliately  eoni- 
muni«'ai«*d  to  th#»  Kii^li*oh  trustees,  who.  in  .\ugust.  ITrili,  rfplietl, 
ad\iHiiiu'  a  l«M*atioii  soiiiev%)i«*re  in  the  "district  of  Cowaa"  (^'<»h*w%). 
\%h*-ih«'r  at  <  rxtoni  or  lla\erhill  th«*y  were  in  <h»ubt.  although  favi>riit|& 
Haverhill. 
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Before  this  answer  came  Wheelock  was  preparing  his  draft  of  a 
charter,  whi<'h  he  forwarded  to  the  governor,  with  tin*  sufjj^stion  that 
the  institution  l)e  called  a  ^'college  instead  of  an  academy."  A  little 
lat<*r  he  wrote  to  the  fi^overnor  that  'Mf  it  will  be  the  least  satisfaction 
to  you  to  christen  the  house  to  l>e  built  after  your  name,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  grateful  to  me,  and,  I  lH»lieve,  to  all  concenuMl."  This 
last  suggestion,  eminently  Hppro[)riate  in  view  of  the  governor's  indis- 
jKMisable  agency  in  prcnuiring  the  charter  and  in  other  res[H»cts,  was 
for  some  reason  not  carried  into  effect;  but  the  governor  *'ch<H?rfully 
consentiMl"  that  Wheelock  should  express  his  gratitu<le  to  Lord  Dai-t- 
mouth  for  his  great  aid  in  raising  funds  in  England  by  naming  the 
institution  Dartmouth  College.  Prolmbly  it  was  matter  of  concilia- 
tion to  the  Knglish  friends  of  the  institution,  rendered  necessary  by 
certain  provisions  of  the  charter  with  which  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  l>een  well  pleased. 

The  governor  ap|K'ars  to  have  l^estowed  no  little  time  and  tliought 
upon  the  form  and  substance  of  the  charter,  holding  long  conferences, 
among  others,  with  Judge  William  Parker,  of  Portsmouth,  a  well- 
n*ad  and  accurate  lawver,  friendlv  to  Wheelock.  It  was  a  difficult 
an<l  <lelicate  work  to  harmonize  the  different  views  and  inten»sts,  and 
very  consi<lerable  changes  were  made  in  the  first  draft,  designe^l  to 
improve  the  plan  without  estranging  it^  original  ]>atrons.  One 
imixirtant  change  made  by  Governor  Went  worth  wiis  to  strike  out  a 
pmvision  giving  to  the  Knglish  trustees  CM|ual  iM)wer  witli  the  Iniard 
of  trustees  here  in  nominating  and  api>ointing  a  president  fnm\  time 
to  time.  The  rharter  was  <lated  I)e<*eml>er  13,  1700^  was  issuinl  in  the 
name  of  <i«M)rge  III,  and  signe<l  by  Governor  John  Went  worth.  Then* 
is,  iK*rhaps,  no  n»a.son  tosupiM>se  that  it  was  ever  revised  or  examiiunl 
in  Knglan<l.  Uy  reason  of  *Mhe  vigilance,  plots,  and  <levices  of  wmie 
potont  enemit»s  at  a  distance,"  Whe<»lo<*k  wiys,  it  was  found  prudent 
to  pnM*eiMl  (|uietly  and  **witli  all  convenient  simmmI."  It  was  appar- 
ently by  frirn<lly  negotiation,  and  p<'rhaps  compromises  that  half  the 
first  iMtanl  of  trustees  \vt»re  (\)ngn*gational  ministers  nominat<Hl  by 
WhiM*lock,  and  th<»  other  six  consisttMl  of  the  governor  of  N<»w  llam|>- 
shire,  thnM*  of  his  (*ouneil,  the  siK»aker  i>f  the  hou.H4»  of  n»pres€»ntatives, 
and  on«»  memlN»r  of  the  Connecticut  coUmial  government.  The  char- 
tt»r  provided,  however,  that  as  vacancies  shouhl  <K»cur  eight  of  the 
trust«M»s  shouhl  W  residents  and  fn»eholder8  of  New  llam|)shire,  and 
S4»ven  of  them  lavmen. 

The  i'harter  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  emphatic*  reeognition  of  the 
original  <h»sign  of  the  institution,  **the  spread  of  the  Hwle^Mner's 
kingdom,**  and  for  its  distinct  provision  for  **not  excluding  any  |M*r- 
son  of  any  n^ligious  denomination  what4'V(*r  fn>m  the  fnM*  an<l  (H(ual 
lilM»rty  of  e<luealion,  or  from  any  of  the  lilM»rties  and  privileges  and 
imiiiuniti(*s  of  the  said  eollege  on  a<*eount  of  his  or  their  sfMnMilative 
sentiments  in  religion,  and  of  his  or  their  bt*ing  of  a  religious  profes- 
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Hion  different  fi*oiii  the  siiid  trustees  of  the  said  Dartmouth  College.** 
So  careful,  wise,  and  complete  were  its  provisions  that  the  Revolution 
brought  no  change  in  its  workings  or  Halations  except  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  King  of  England.  What  Mr.  Webnter 
said  of  it  in  his  great  argument  in  181G  still  remains  true:  *' Dart- 
mouth College  was  i»stal)lished  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  pro- 
vincial! government,  hut  a  In^tter  constitution  or  one  more  adapte<l  t4i 
the  cimdition  of  things  under  the  present  government  could  not  now 
\h}  found/'  It  was  the  fruit  of  hmg  experience,  careful  consideration^ 
and  protracted  struggle. 

The  charter  did  not  definitely  fix  the  location  of  the  institution.  It 
cite<l  the  facts  that  WluM»l<K'k  had  empowenMl  the  trustees  in  England 
to  determine  the  location  of  the  sch(H)l,  laying  l)efore  them  the  several 
offers  which  had  lHM»n  genenmsly  nuule,  and  that  they  had  given  pref- 
en»ncc  to  the  western  part  of  the  Provinci»  of  New  IIami>shire  and  then 
pnK'eede<l  to  '*gnint,  onlain,  and  constitute  that  there  l>e  a  college  in 
our  said  I*n>vince  of  New  Hampshire,  by  the  nametif  Dartmouth  iol- 
lege."  As  early  in  the  following  spring  as  the  traveling  would  permit, 
WheeliM'k,  who  had  now  biH^n  nui<le  a  d«K*tor  of  divinity  by  t-he  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  S4»t  out  in  comimny  with  twoother  gentlemen  to 
nuikc  a  thorough  examination  of  the  region  extending  />()  or  M  miles 
along  theConnei'ticut  River,  hearing  all  the  arguments  offered  for  the 
si»veral  l«K»aliti<»s.  Eight  weeks  were  s|M»nt  in  the  exploration.  They 
finally  fixtHl  u|Mm  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  town  of  Hanover, 
for  the  rt*asons,  general  and  s|Hn*ial.  thus  stated  by  Wheelock:  *'  It  is 
most  <M»ntral  on  th<'  river,  and  most  (*onvenient  for  transjMrtation  up 
and  down  the  river;  as  near  as  any  to  the  Indians;  haa  cnmvenient 
communi(*ation  with  CVown  Point  and  I^ike  C^hamplain,  being  less 
than  ♦*»<>  miles  lo  the  former  and  l4o  to  the  latter,  and  water  carriage 
to  ea(*h,  ex<*epting  alM)Ut  M*  miles  (as  they  saiy),  and  will  Im«  upon  the 
road  whi(*h  must  s4N)n  In*  ofNMied  fnmi  Port.smouth  to  i'n>wn  Point 
and  within  a  mile  of  the  only  convenient  pla<*t«  for  a  bridgi*  across  said 
river.  The  situation  is  on  a  In^autiful  plain:  the  soil  fertile  and  easy 
of  cultivation.  Thi»  XrarX  on  whieh  the  college  is  tlxah  lying  m<iatly 
in  one  iNxlyand  <*onvenient  for  improvement,  in  thet4iwnsof  Hanover 
and  l.eluinon.  (*ontains  :{jmni  a<*n*s.**  To  tht»s4'  reawms  he  adda*  in 
another  <*onn<M*ti«>ii,  that  'M here  are  in  this  vicinity,  in  this  imrt  of 
th«*  country  whieh  is  now  S4*ttliiig,  m(»n*  than  l^m)  t4iwns  already 
charten^l.  s4*ttltMl  and  S4*ttling.  whieh  do  or  siKm  will  want  goodly 
ministers."  This  lasl  <Mnisideration  had  apparently  gn»at  weight  with 
him.  for  he  mention^  a;:aiii.  as  a  ehif*f  n*as4in,  *Mhe  im|)ortance  of 
s«*iHlint;  ^imIIv  and  faithful  as  wi*ll  as  learnt^l  ministers  int4>  thcM^ 
parts.  \Oii(*li  an*  and  likely  will  In*  (till  the  ^hole  «*ontinent  bi«  fille«h 
Mottling  (»n  tht*  Indian  Iwinlers  as  fa^t  as  the  Indians  move  lm<*k  into 
till*  H  ihliTuess." 

This  last   remark  brings  forwanl  thi*  im|N>rtant  miNlillcation  which 
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had  already  been  forced  upon  his  mind  and  his  plans.  His  '* Moor's 
Charity  School,"  which  l)egan  as  a  purely  Indian  sch(K)l,  had  in  his 
own  hands  gradually  changed  its  constituency,  until  it  had  l)ecome 
but  an  evangelical  or  missionary  enterprise.  Beginning  with  Indian 
youth  alone,  he  socm  found  it  expedient  io  intnwluce  three  English 
youths  to  l)e  trained  with  them  as  missionaries  to  the  tril)es.  He  then 
saw  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  English  missionary  element  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  original  aim.  The  relative  proportions  con 
tinu<Kl  rapidly  to  change,  until  in  1708  they  were  al)out  e<(ual;  in  170!> 
the  English  were  twice  the  number  of  the  Indians,  and  in  1770  he  had 
on  his  hands  two  missionaries,  sixteen  English  young  men  preparing 
for  missicms,  and  only  three  Indians.  In  1771  he  was  contemplating 
**the  usefulness  of  it  [the  school]  when  there  shall  Ik*  no  Indians  left 
upon  the  continent  to  partake  of  the  iMMieilt,  if  that  ever  should  be 
the  casi»."  As  the  charitv  school  had  then  no  distinct  character  nor 
any  formal  limitation  of  its  meth(Kls,  it  thus  took  a  plastic  shape 
under  his  management,  till  it  bet^ame  substantially,  as  h<is  been  said, 
a  missi(mary  enterprise,  in  his  own  language,  **conneeted  with  and 
subservient  to  Dartmouth  College."  At  a  later  pericnl,  in  the  year 
1807,  on  the  application  of  the  seinmd  president,  Wheelock,  the  school 
receive<l  from  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  a  distinct  act  of 
incor|K)ration,  which  it  now  holds,  although  for  want  of  sufficient  funds 
its  active  oi)erations  have  been  for  a  numlK»rof  3'ears  suspende<l,  to  be 
resumeil,  it  is  ex|>ectiMl,  in  due  time.* 

When  Dr.  Whet»hM»k  had  securetl  his  charter  ami  determined  the 
h>cation  of  the  college  in  the  spring  of  1770,  during  the  numth  of 
August  folKowing  he  repairc<l  to  the  si>ot  to  superintend  in  iierson  the 
oi)ening  enterprise.  The  site  was  an  unbroken  fon»st  of  enormous 
pines,  one  of  which  Hev.  David  McClure,  I).  D.,  says  that  he  himself 
measured  and  found  it  **270  feet  from  the  butt  to  the  top."  On  the 
first  clean»d  area  of  <>  acn\s  it  is  siiid  that  the  felle<l  trees  covere<l  the 
ground  .5  feet  high  and  the  standing  trees  shut  off  the  sun  till  it  was 
far  up  alM)ve  the  horizon.  Here,  with  a  band  of  lalH>n*rs,  ranging 
from  30  to  50  in  numl>er,  he  l)egan  his  toilsome  work.  The  first 
edifice  erected  was  a  log  hut  IS  feet  s<iuan»,  **with(mt  stone,  brick, 
glass,  or  nail;''  the  next  a  house  for  his  family,  40  by  32  feet,  and 
another  for  the  students,  so  by  32  feet,  and  two  stories  high.  Two 
unsu(»<»essful  attempts  to  iiml  water  by  digging  rendere<I  it  necessary  to 
remo\e  his  buildings,  the  house  iNMug  taken  d<»wn,  appan^ntly,  when 
aln»ady  crc<*ted.  Hi»  dug  in  six  tlifTenMit  places,  once  «J3  feet  an<l 
once  4n  feet,  lH*fore  he  found  a  supply.  Thesi*  annoyances  n»ndercMl 
it  n«M»essary  to  tlelay  the  coming  of  his  family;  but  lM»fon»  the  mes- 
sage <M)uld  rea<»h  them  they  were  already  on  the  way.  They  came  in 
ai*oaeh  pn*sent4Ml  to  him  by  a  London  friend,  over  unfinished  and 
in  plae«*s  almost   im|)assiible  roa<ls,  aeeompaiiied   by  a  Imnd  of  near 
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thirty  stiuleiits.  Nothinj^  was  in  readiness.  The  family  were  housetl 
with  all  their  **8tufT"in  the  ''\o\i  hut"  18  feet  w|uare,  the  Htudents 
made  lKM)ths  and  InmIs  of  hend(M*k  lx)ughH,  and  it  wa8  within  two  days 
of  NovemlM»r,  after  Htornis  of  rain  and  snow,  Ix'fore  the  family  took 
IH>ssi\ssion  of  their  hous4».  A  further  disi*ouraf^enient  was  the  failure 
of  two  niillH  which  had  Inhmi  huilt  cm  a  nei^hlK>ring  brook.  Mean- 
wliih*  provisions  had  to  Ih>  hroup^ht  for  s<mietime  mostly  from  MaHsa- 
(•hus<»tts  and  I'onneetieut,  so  that  the  new  eohmy  often  had  m^anty 
supplies  an<l  <*oarse  fare.  Hut  Wheehn^k  sueeeeiltHl  in  nearly  linish- 
in^^  a  hall  and  two  or  three  rooms  in  the  s<dio<d  building  before  win- 
ter,  called  a  meeting  of  the  truster's,  and  on  the  2M  of  January 
orgaiii/eil  a  church.  During  the  foUowing  summer  a  large  force  was 
eiiiploytMl  in  cutting  and  piling  the  timln^r,  whieh,  however,  was  not 
dry  enough  to  burn  for  another  year.  After  that  eame  the  enormous 
and  costly  lalM>r  of  removing,  with  inadequate  applianiH^s,  the  hugi* 
stumps;  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  grass  laixl  thus  pn»|mred  was  <*4iv- 
er«Ml  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  maple  and  cherry  tnM»s,  soon  rendfr- 
ing  it  nccc.»*sary  tocl<»ar  the  ground  with  much  labor  the  8ei*ond  time. 
In  pleasant  weather  the  giMKl  I)<H*tor  s<unetimes  hehl  morning  and 
e\eniii;^'  prayers  in  the  o|H*n  air  with  his  family  and  the  school;  and 
the  students,  he  writes,  '*  find  pleasure  and  pn>iit  in  such  aaolitude.*' 
One  of  tlieni.  Levi  Frisbie,  in  a  {khmu  of  some  length  8ung  the  glory 
of  the  young  enterpriM*,  when* — 

Swe^'t  p**ac€»  and  lov»»  each  happy  Honl  inii|iirM, 
And  balmy  FricndHhip  1i)clU8  her  K^ntle  fire«; 
In  i*v«Ty  lirea^t  joy  crowns  each  suiiling  day. 
And  chiH*rful  minuteti  HUioothly  f^lide  away, 
('aim  (Mtlitode.  t4>  iilieral  science  kind. 
Sh*tN  hi'f  soft  int1u<*n(x*  «>n  the  studious  mind; 
AfTlictionH  Htand  al<H)f.  the  h«*aTenIy  iKiwers 
l>r«»p  nt'eilful  hh^sMin^^N  in  abundant  showers*. 

In  addition  to  tlie  ordinary  can*s  of  a  literary  in.stitution  and  the 
burdeii>  of  raising  money  for  its  sup|H»rt,  Dr.  WheehK'k  was  weightMl 
<lou  n  uiili  a  vast  nias>  of  business  detail.  Besides  the  heavy  <'an»  of 
pHwuriiiv:  supplier  at  a  great  disadvantage,  in  onler  to  rtMUOve  the 
nerr»it\  for  mi  doing  \\elind  him  alnuit  tlie  MM*ond  or  third  year  eut- 
tinu'  •!'»  touH  «»f  hay.  plantin;;  «*<»  i%m*s  of  Indian  4*orn  and  1*>  aen*s  of 
HJitat.  r«*llin^  and  girdlin;;  the  tinds^r  on  /Mni  a<*n^,  anti  S(»win^ 
tli«*  land  with  lia>  s«M«d.  lie  hail  inclos4N|  with  a  fen<»e  :?,<HK»  a<'n»s  for 
pji^turau'e.  built  barns.  niilN.  and  other  buihlin;;s  (su<*)i  as  a  *'malt- 
hoii»»«-.  bri'U  Iioun4',**  iin<l  blaeksuiitirs  shop),  \%!iiU»  he  was  employing 
fpiHi  »«»  !«•  t«»  IalMirer>  and  s«*\en  yoke  of  oxen  and  k(H*ping  :>m»ows. 
In  177*1.  iiiu-r  harM-ntin:^'  ^im  bushels  of  ^rain,  in  a  s«*ason  of  dniught, 
heHi»ui«|  in  file  aiifu  mil  111  acn*H,  mostly  land  ne\«*r  lN*fonM*ultivat4*d. 
lb*  uan  f  liUH  t»Mi::4Mi  lo  priM'ureand  keep  i%  large  amount  of  agricultural 
aind    blaeksuiith's   to<iN,   and   Mas  attnicting  various  trmli^men  and 
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meehaiiicH  by  the  offer  of  house  lots,  plaeed  in  his  liauds  by  the  trus- 
tees for  that  purpose.  Two  acres  were  thus|;iveu  to  John  Storrs,  **a 
taveriier."  As  early  as  1773  tlie  college  owned  and  manageil  a  ferry 
across  the  Connecticut,  retaining  the  ownership  more  than  fifty  years. 
The  town  of  Landaff,  which  had  lK*en  granteil  to  the  college,  though 
afterwards  lost  l>ecause  the  title  was  invalid,  was  undergoing  a  simi- 
lar piH)ces8  of  improvement — lands  given  ti)  settlers,  a  sawmill,  grist- 
mill, and  schcKdliouseerectcHl,  lands  cleariHl,  and  improvements  made. 
While  carrying  on  ail  these  complicated  operations,  Dr.  Wheelock 
took  siK'cial  pains  to  have  his  acc^iunts  not  only  examinetl  by  Uie 
lM>ard  of  trustees,  but  submittiHl  to  auditors  apiK>inte<l  by  the  gov- 
ernor, at  least  in  the  years  1774  and  1775,  by  whom  they  were  formally 
approved.  All  this  care  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  detractions  of 
enemies  at  nearly  every  stage  of  his  labors;  and  in  n»iK»ate<l  instances 
the  Stat4»  ollicials,  the  ministers  of  the  region,  and  private  individuals 
found  it  ne<Hlful  to  sustain  him  with  warm  letters  of  approval  and 
commendation.  One  noteworthy  do<;ument  given  him  by  his  imme- 
diate neighlxn-s  is  worthy  of  preservation; 

To  the  Reverend  Elkazar  Wheruk'K,  D.  D., 

Jh-esident  of  Dartmouth  College, 

Rkv.  and  Honoked  Sir:  We«  the  inhabitants  of  the  tovm  of  Hanover,  under 
the  iiui)n*sHion  of  a  most  }n*atefal  Heiise  of  the  many  privileges  and  advantages 
accruing  to  us,  in  common  with  others  in  these  parts,  iu  c<»nse<|aence  of  yonr  col- 
lege Iteing  ititnxluced  among  ns,  and  your  most  animated  and  zealous  endeavors 
to  promote  the  interest  of  re1igi(m  and  virtue,  l)eg  to  present  to  you  our  warmest 
thanks,  and  to  congratulate  you  n\xm  the  amazing  prosiierity  that  has  hitherto 
attende<l  vour  endeavors. 

\V(«  rejoice  with  you,  Revd.  Sir.  that  the  hand  of  Divine  Proviilence  has  bi^en  so 
visible  in  prutecMing  that  rising  institution  whose  interest,  honor,  and  reputation 
hav(>  ever  IxHm  sodear  to  you.  and  in  so  remarkaiily  blasting  and  confounding  the 
designs  of  its  eneniit»s:  and  esjiecially  when  of  late  they  prt*vailed  to  pn>i)agate 
many  clamors  against  you  with  a  view  to  hring  a  reproa(*h  ui>on  you,  and  uiK>n 
th«*  Hacnnl  **auH<»  \vhi<*h  is  the  4)bject  *»f  your  concern  and  pursuit,  it  has  api>eared 
to  tilt)  abundant  Mitisfaction  of  the  trusti^es  universally.  uiK>n  the  m<i»«t  cart*fnl 
examination  and  imiuiry,  that  these  clamors  were  groundless  and  injurious,  and 
that  your  conduct,  in  the  whole  of  it  i>ertaining  to  theee  matters,  lias  l)e<*n  alto- 
gether unimjwacliable. 

And  that  a  righteous  and  merciful  Ciod  may  ctmtinue  to  plead  ytmr  cause  and 

l»n»*»i>er  your  endeavors  is.  lievd.  Sir.  the  earnest  prayer  of  yt>ur  truly  affectionate, 

dutiful,  humble  servants. 

Nathanikl  KEM»RlrK. 

Isaac  Bkiih<man. 
David  \V<)oi>\vari>. 
Ei»MrM>  Frkkman. 
.John  \VKHiiiT.  Si-nior. 
(tinKMN  Smith. 
Ha.nmvkh.  Srptrmtn  r  j,  /;:;. 

I>r.  WhiMdiH'k  liv«*d  but  tivo  yt»ars  after  the  date  of  tliis  ti'stiinonial; 
and  altliiMiirh  h«»  ha«l  altain«Ml  tin*  age  of  «ls,  bis  lif«»  was  nndoubtiMlIy 
shorteiHMl    by    tlio   ean»s,    anxi«dies,    and   ••x|M>siires    att«*nding    his 
li:,7-_No.  :j lo 
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enti'rprise.  He  (li(Hl  not  so  niuHi  of  di»eaMe  orof  old  age  as  because  the 
|M>w<*rH  of  life  were  worn  out.  lie  live^i  long  enough  to  see  his  Indian 
HtudentH  disi>er8«»<l  hy  the  war  of  the  lievolution,  to  be  representee! 
in  futuH'  only  by  some  straggler  now  and  then.  Although  the  only 
other  eolleges  in  New  Kngland  were  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Brown — a 
region  in  whieh  at  least  a  doz<'n  more  are  comiieting  for  students — 
the  largfvst  of  his  classics  numlN*re<l  but  17  grailuates,  and  the  t4>tai 
num>N*r  of  gra<luates  during  the  ten  years  of  his  presidency  wa^ 
but  7-2. 

The  whole  corps  of  instruction  during  the  administration  of  I>r. 
Wh«*eliK*k  eonsisteil  of  himsi4f  and  two  tutors.  In  mldition  to  all 
hisothrr  <*ares  h«'  discharged  the  duties  of  president  of  the  scIhmiI 
and  tht* college,  pn)fesHorof  divinity,  and  {Mistorof  the  village  chan*h. 
For  all  his  lalxirs  lit'  n'ceiveii  no  salary,  but,  so  far  as  api)ears,  only 
a  supply  of  provisitms  for  his  family.  We  have  no  exact  statement 
of  th«»  roui-H**  of  study  pursuini  in  the  infancy  of  the  cidlege.  It  was 
undoubtiMlly  much  the  same  as  that  of  Yale  College  at  the  same 
time,  for  three  <if  the  four  gra<luates  of  the  first  class (1771)  had  tH>me 
dire<'tly  from  Yale  to  Dartmouth.     In  regard  to  the  fourth,  Samuel 

(irav,  wt»  fortunat«*lv  im»ks4»ss  a  statement  fnmi  the  tem'her  whofitttnl 

«  »    I 

him  as  to  the  pH'paration  with  which  he  pres(Mite<l  himself  for 
admis>i(»ii  to  tin*  st^iior  (Ma.'^s.  *'He  will  In*  found  uixm  examination 
to  In*  pretty  well  aequainteil  with  Virgil,  Tully,  and  Hora(*e.  He 
is  likewise  able  to  roust ru«*  any  part  of  the  ttnn'k  Testament.  He 
pars4*s  and  nuikes  Latin  ratli(*r  lN*tt4*r  than  common.  He  haa  lieen 
thnMigh  the  first  twelve  InNiks  of  IIonu*r,  but,  as  *tis  more  than  a  year 
sine<*  he  hmmI^hI  that  author,  1  am  afniid  he  has  lost  the  greater 
|mrt  of  what  he  then  understtNNi  pn^tty  well.  In  arithmetic,  vulgar 
and  d(*i*imal.  he  is  well  vers<Ml.  I  have  also  taught  him  trigonometry, 
altiinetry.  longiiiM*try,  navigation,  surveying,  dialing  and  gauging. 
He  has  Ihmmi  thn>ugli  Martyn*s  Philosophical  ttrammar  twice,  the 
greater  part  of  whirli  he  understands  very  well.  He  has  likewise 
studied  Whistnn*^  AMnmomy,  all  exeept  the  ealeulations,  which  he 
dnth  itf)t  understand,  lie  is  lik«*wise  pn*tty  well  ai*i|uainte«l  with 
genirraphy  and  the  us«»  of  the  glolN*s.  He  went  thn>ugh  Watts's 
Lotrir  last  winter,  but  having  no  tast4*  for  that  study,  or,  rather,  an 
a\ep«ioii  to  it.  he  is  not  so  \vi*ll  skilleil  in  it  as  in  mniw  other  iMirts  of 
leariiiii;;.  AUiut  a  year  ai'o  h«*  went  through  S4»  much  of  rhetoric  as 
is  eoutain«*<l  in  the  *  pre4*«*ptor.*  but  I  sup|N>s4*  he  has  forgot  the  inti^t 
of  it.  I'lHiii  ih«*  uhoif.  though  he  may  not.  |N*rliaps,  In*ho  well  veni«Hl 
ill  •^ifiM'  part>  of  leariiiiii:  a**  the  rh%s>  li«»  pn»|N>s4*s  to  enter,  yet  if  he 
appii«'<^  hinis«-lf  i«>  his  studies  \%ith  pro|H*r  dilig**nce  he  will  be  rather 
ait  lioiinr  thiiii  a  •liH;:i-aef  to  any  eo|l«*t:«*  wh«*n*  h«*  .shall  In*  gratluiitiMl.** 
Two  eatMliilat«*>  for  th<*  junior  eiass  the  following  year  had  reail,  a> 
stat«Ml  |i\  th**ir  iiistnietor.  *'«*n(Mi:;h  of  N'irgiland  the  lower  Ijitin cUu»- 
sies,  to;;«*ther  with  a  suni<*ii*nt   kiiowlcilp*  of  the  tmH*k  Tetitament,  to 
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enable  them  to  pa88  into  any  of  the  collejifes  as  freshmen.  To  qualify 
them,  also,  for  tlie  junior  year,  he  writes  that  "the  first  year  I  (*oniined 
them  to  Virj^il,  Cicero's Oraticms,  together  with  their  impnivement  in 
geography,  rhetoric,  and  occasional  de<*lamations,  etc.  This  second 
year  they  have  l)een  reading  Homer  and  Horace,  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
and  a  part  of  Xenophon.  I  have  also  carefully  instructe<l  them  in  all 
the  four  parts  of  logic  fnnu  Dr.  Finlay's  Latin  Compend,  c\p<junding 
the  same  hy  familiar  lectures,  for  the  most  part  extracted  from  Mr. 
L<x»ke  and  Dr.  Watts.  There  is  one  kindof  studv  which  this  last 
year  they  have  been  much  employe<l  in;  I  mean  double  translation. 
Their  improvement  thertMn  will  api>ear  to  you  by  (*asting  your  eye  on 
their  various  manu.s(Tipts.  I  would  observe  to  you  that  1  have  not 
intrcKluced  them  to  the  knowUnlgeof  mathematical  learning,  knowing 
it  is  most  usual  in  colleges  to  put  them  to  those  studies  in  the  junior 
year."  The  president  n>plies  that  he  finds  them  *'<ieficient  in  several 
parts  of  learning  in  which  the  class  have  mmlesome  proficiency,  viz., 
in  mathenuitics,  geography,  and  parsing  Greek.  They  have  studied 
Tully  de  Oratore  and  Xenoph(m  and  some  in  Homer  more  than  that 
class  have  done."  But  he  concludes  to  t^ke  them  into  the  junior  class 
on  condition  of  their  reciting,  with  the  sophomores,  the  studies  in 
which  they  were  deficient  while  the  junior  class  was  engaged  in 
studies  which  they  had  pursuinl. 

The  college  had  had  a  hanl  struggle  for  existence.  S<x>n  after  the 
death  of  its  foumler  it  apiwannl,  by  an  estimate  of  the  treasun»r,  that 
'*all  tht»  proiH»rty  of  the  coriMiration,  if  sold  at  vendue,  would  n(>t  be 
sufficient  to  camvl  its  debts."  Hy  the  charter  Dr.  Whet'ltK'k  had  the 
right  to  apiM)int  his  successor.  Of  three  jwrsons  nominated  by  him  in 
his  last  will,  the  trustees  mmlc  choi<*e  of  his  son,  John  Wheelock,  a 
graduate  of  the  college  in  its  first  class,  for  two  years  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  tin*  Continental  Army,  and,  at  the  timeof  his  father's  death, 
an  inmatt*  of  the  family  of  (ienenil  Oates,  at  Albany.  He  aiccepted 
tli«»  office,  but  the  nt»xt  year  tendenMl  his  resignation,  which  he  was 
dissua<lcd  fn>ni  pressing.  His  pn*sidency  continuiMl  for  thirty-six 
y(»ai*s,  <»xtcn<ling  through  a  |K*riod  of  history  in  nmny  ivs|KH»ts  event- 
ful to  thi*  institution.  He  entenMi  uimhi  his  work  with  a  gotnl  <legree 
of  ent<'rpriH4'.  In  17S2  he  visit4Ml  Holland  and  Kngland,  abumlantly 
provi<icd  with  letters  of  intriMluctioii  **from  tlu*  highest  sources" 
( Washington  and  ot  her  publie  men ),  to  rais4*  funds.  No  great  amount 
of  money  apfNNirs  to  have  Ihhhi  scmmuxmI,  but  s4Mnt»  difficulties  were 
adjjistinl  whi(*h  had  for  a  lime  pn»vent4Ml  any  nn-eipts  fnmi  the  Indian 
fund  de|N>.sit4Mi  ut  Kdinburgh. 

Among  the  additions  to  tin*  material  resouri'esof  the  (*ol lege  during 
this  long  administration  wen*  the  following:  The  grant  by  the  h*gisla- 
tnn»  of  \'*»riiioiit,  in  irs."*,  of  the  township  of  Wht»eliH'k  t^>  the  college 
and  theeharity  s<*h(N»l,  in  (Hpial  ownership;  a  grant  in  17st»  by  the  legi.s- 
latun*  of  New  Hampshin*  of  a  township  S  miles  S4iuan»,  a.s  a  partial 
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i*(nni)cnsHtion  for  the  forftMtiire  of  the  town  of  I^ndafT,  which  (if  we 
rightly  understand  Dr.  John  WheehM*k)  had  involved  the  cMiUe^^o  in 
debtH  amounting;  at  that  time  to  ^.'}(),(K)0;  a  Hul)8e4|uent  ^rant  hy  Xew 
Ilanipshin*  of  a  townsliip  G  miles  s<|uare  (the  ^^iM^eond  (*oUe|;e  i^mnt  *'K 
Htill  lield  hy  the  college,  and  oovertnl  by  timber  of  CHmsideratile  value; 
a  Ki^t  of  4,<NH)  a(*reH  of  hind  and  a  small  sum  of  nnmey  as  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Phillips  professorship  of  divinity,  whieh  has  since  a<vu> 
mulatiMl  to  (H^.^UJ;  and  a  leKa<\v  frtmi  Kev.  Israel  Kvans,  of  Con<^>nl, 
N.  II.,  as  the  foundation  of  the  '*  Kvans  professorship/*  now  amount- 
ing to  alMUit  ♦  15,(.K)<>.  Hy  jrrcat  and  pn»traclt*<l  exertions  money  was 
sul>scrilKHl  and  paid  in  lingering;  installments  for  another  <Mdle};e 
building.  The  foundation  was  lai<l  in  17S5,  but  the  building  was  not 
compIettHl  till  nearly  seven  years  later.  It  still  stands,  an  (nlifuv 
tlirei*  storit^  high,  ir»(»  feet  by  50,  a  Iniildingof  fine  proiMrtions,  and  the 
iuily  one  now  remaining  that  <lates  Imck  a  hundnnl  years.  A  cha|H*I, 
measuring  50  feet  by  :U\,  was  enM*te<l  in  171K),  which  long  ago  disafH 
|H*ared.  part  having  lH*en  <*onverte<],  it  is  said,  into  a  stable.  A  buihi- 
ing  was  also  en*ct<Ml  for  the  use  of  M(N>r*s  Si«ho4>l,  since  rephu'Ctl  by  a 
mueli  )N*tter  structure  still  Isdonging  to  the  s<;h<M>l,  though  cKMMipied 
for  the  pn»s4»nt  by  the  C*handler  S<*h<M)]  of  S<»ience  and  the  Arts.  The 
apiM»intment  in  17l*Sof  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  as  a  nunlical  professor  laid 
the  foundation  for  tin*  Dartmouth  Me<lical  S<'hool.  In  ITiMi  thecandi- 
ilate  for  the  freshman  class  'Mnust  Ik»  verse^l  in  Virgil,  Cicero's  Sdeet 
Orations,  the  ttnM*k  Testament.  In*  able  accunitely  to  translate  Knglish 
into  Latin,  and  also  un<l<*rstand  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic*." 
TheM*  requirements  remaintNl  unchangiMl  in  ISII.  An  annoum*enient 
of  the  .saime  date  giv(\s  a  general  statement  of  the  curriculum  thus: 

Th*'  lAnicn:ii;»*M.  the  arts  aiKl  H<-it*nre!«  an*  8tndie<l  in  the  following  order:  The 
fre^hinan  chim  Htu«ly  the  Latin  and  (Ire4«k  oliiMisicH.  arithnivtic,  Eogliah  grmminar. 
and  rht*tf>rio.  Thr  ^4»iih')iuortf  riaaa  study  the  L^itin  and  (^rtnrk  claiiasci*.  1«»^k\ 
KtNt^raphy.  anthnietir.  ^eiimetry,  trigunumetry.  alKt^lira.  coair  aectiom*.  Kiirvry- 
ink'.  )HlU*>-l('ttrti«.  and  rritiriMn.  Th(*  junior  cIhss  study  the  <tret*k  and  Latin 
('la>^«u's.  ^»*oni*'try.  nattiral  and  moral  phil(>s4»i}hy.  and  aMtruuomy.  The  aiMiior 
i-la<>**  n-itd  m«'tai>liy-ti«-?4.  th**olu;;y.  and  natund  and  ]K>Iiti(*al  law.  Tlie  utady  of  th«' 
H(dir*'\v  and  tht*  uth»*r  <  ^ivntal  lanicua:;«*7«.  as  al.*4o  tht*  Frt*nrh  language,  in  rvctiui- 
ni«'nde«l  t<»  the  student. 

D«*«-lamatinn.H,  orations,  jiiid  other  eom|Hisitions  wert*  regularly 
riMimred.  but  *Mra;;edii*«i.  plays,  and  all  irndigious  e.xpn»Hsit»ns  and 
s«-iiti!n«*ntH  ar«»  pndiibiti'^l/'  It  was  further  stated  that  "the  firi*?*i- 
dt*ni  att4it«lH  nioriiin;;  and  fVfuing  pra\«*rs  with  the  students  in  th«* 
elia|M-l,  and  jdt^'h  deli\«T>  l«M*tun*s  to  tli«»m  on  «M*(d«*siastical  hist^iry. 
on  !li«*  d<M-riueH  of  t|i»»  rhriHtiaii  ndigion,  orothi*r  inifNirtant  siibj*H«|H. 
Iff  Immph  f  |i#»  itMMtatinnH  of  tin*  M*ni«»r  rlavn.** 

A«»«-arl\  an  17*^1  a  lit«Tarv*MM'i«'iv,  th«*  •'Sn'ial  Frit»n«ls,"  was  formt*«|, 
\%liirh  lN-i:aii  ili«"  r»dli-rti»»n  of  a  library.  Three  yrars  later,  by  tht* 
.s««'iH«»i«»ii  <»f  a  part  i»f  th«-  ummmImts.  a  rival  s-wii^ty,  tht*  *'rnite«l  Kra- 
ternitv."  wa.H  organi/Anl  un  a  similar   Inims.       The  <*oni|)etitiou    for 
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iueml)er8  and  the  resultant  strife  ran  high  for  many  years,  until  in 
1815  the  college  officers  were  eonipelled  to  interi)ose  and  order  that 
henceforth  each  entering  class  should  \ye  equally  divided  between  the 
two  societies,  the  assignment  l>eing  alphalietically  made.  A  branch 
of  the  Phi  lieta  Kappa  Society  was  founded  here  in  17S7;  other  secret 
s<KMeties,  or  Greek  letter  societies,  now  sufficiently  abundant,  not  being 
intnwluced  till  a  much  lat<»r  i>eriod. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Dr.  John  Wheelock,  tut4)rial  instruction 
was  exchanged  for  instruction  by  professors,  with  departments  more 
or  less  defined.  The  first  profess^irships  were  those  of  divinity,  of 
languages,  and  of  mathematics.  Several  of  the  early  professors  were 
men  of  mark.  Professor  Smith  was  a  noted  linguist,  Adams  was  an 
able  mathematician,  a  clear-headed  teacher,  and  a  man  of  nuinded 
ability,  Shurtleff  was  a  man  of  remarkably  keen  intellect  and  bright 
wit,  an<l  W(MKlward,  Ripley,  and  John  Hubbard  appi*ar  to  have  lKH»n 
men  of  fair  ability.  The  college  was  also  fortunate  in  having  a  strcmg 
l)oard  of  trustees.  And  thus  the  long  administration  of  the  second 
Wheeloi*k,  thirty-six  years  in  length,  was  nmrked  by  no  small  num- 
ber of  distinguished  graduates  in  professional  and  public  life. 

AlK)ut  the  vear  1S()5  certain  difficulties  arose  in  the  facultv,  at  first 
partly  personal  and  partly  ecclesiastical,  but  gradually  assuming  an 
adininistrativ«»  character  and  extending  their  influence  to  the  l)oard 
of  trustees.  T\w  president  Ix^came  prominently  involvini.  For  ten 
years  the  breach  widened.  In  XovemlK»r,  1S15,  a  vote  was  passcnl  by 
the  trusi<'es  relieving  the  presi<ient  fn»m  hearing  the  recitations  of  the 
senior  class,  lMM*ause  of  his  other  *'very  multiplied  and  anluous 
<luties."  The  president  soon  followed  with  the  publication  of  a  pam- 
phh»t  entitled  '^Sketches  of  the  history  of  Dartmouth  College  and 
Moor's  Charity  School,"  and  with  a  petition  to  the  legislature  of  New 
llainp.shirc  for  a  committee  *'to  hK)k  into  the  affairs  and  numage- 
ment  of  tin*  institution,'' and  requesting  **such  organic  improvements 
and  iiu»<l(»l  n»forms  in  its  system  and  movomonts  as,  under  Divine 
I*rovidi*ii<*<\  will  guanl  against  the  disoniers  and  their  appndiended 
c<»iis<Mju«*ncrs.''  In  the  following  August  (1H1.5)  the  trustees  met  and 
removed  him  from  office  on  five  several  charges,  the  fii-st  of  which  was 
that  llit»  '*Ski»t<'hes"  were  '*a  liln^l  on  the  institution.*'  Thev  elected 
Hi»v.  Francis  Hrown  as  his  succ<'ssi»r.  The  committee  appointe<l  by 
till'  h»i:i>latun»  report e<l  in  substance  that  there  was  no  (N*casion  for 
inlcrfi*rcnc<\  Notwiihstandintr  this  rc|M>rt,  the  matter  ha<l  now 
I'nicrcij  the  arena  of  politics,  and  <Tovernor  Plumer  the  next  year 
nr^'cd  on  the  le;;islature  the  duty  of  thoroughly  reconstructing  the 
col|i';re.  .Marnn»<l  at  the  prospect,  three  leading  memlM*rs  of  the 
board  of  lrust<*es  the  Nime  day  on  whicli  they  learniHi  the  exa<*t  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  intr<Kluced  into  tlie  liouse  for  that  purfxjse,  prew»nt<Ml 
a  rcnionslran<'e,  in  which,  liowev(»r,  they  pn)|M>s4Ml  a  c»ompromis4* 
whereby  th»»  State  coun<*ih>rs  and  senators  and  the  si)eaker  of  the 
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hoiiM*  of  n»pres<»ntativeH  should  constitute  a  board  of  overneerB,  ctMir- 
dinate  with  the  lM)anl  of  trustees.  Litth*  attention  waa  imid  \o  the 
pajM^r.  The  le^ishitun'  pnK»ee<le<l  to  ereate  a  iMxard  of  overseern,  to 
Im'  ap|K)int<Ml  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  iucreaae^l  the  numlier 
of  trust€*es  fi-oni  12  to  20,  depriving  them  of  the  power  to  fill  vaoaneif^ 
in  their  own  nunilier.  The  name  of  the  college  was  changetl  to  'Mini- 
versity.''  A  iH»nalty  of  ^MH)  was  im|K>se4l  on  any  [lerson  who  shouhl 
assume  any  ofti<»e  in  the  university  except  under  these  act«  of  the 
legislatun».  In  the  following  February  (1H17)  the  State  tMwnl  of 
trustees  met  and  riMnoviMl  four  of  the  trustees  who  held  office  under 
the  charter,  together  with  President  Brown  and  Professors  ShurtlefT 
and  Adams.  The  university  waa  organize<l  by  the  apiMintment  of 
Kev.  William  Allen  as  president  and  two  professors,  Nathaniel  H. 
Carter  and  John  Dean. 

The  nuijority  of  the  old  Umnl  of  trustees,  containing  able  lawyers, 
declin<Hl  to  accept  the  a4*t  of  the  legislature,  the  faculty  de<*linfHl  t4> 
surrender  their  oflices,  and  nearly  all  the  studenta  ailhennl  t4)  the 
old  coll«»ge.  The  trust^n^s  commence<l  an  action  in  the  county  court 
of  common  pleas  to  nM'over  their  nM'onI  I  mm  iks,  treasurer's  IkmIcs  of 
ac(*ounts,  their  original  (*harter,  and  common  simiI.  By  agreement  of 
the  parties  the  <*as**  was  carriwl  directly  to  the  sui>erior  court  of  New 
llamf>shin\  when*  it  was  argue<l  lM»fort»  Judges  Richardson  (1\  J.), 
Bell,  and  \V<MNlbury  by  Messrs.  JenMuiah  Mason,  Jeremiah  Smith, 
and  Daniel  Welister  for  and  Messrs.  Sullivan  and  IchalMMl  Uartlett 
against  the  <M>lleg<*.  The  decision  was  ad  verm*  to  the  (ndli^.  The 
case  was  then  carrie<l  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Tnited  State's 
by  writ  «»f  error.  The  full  court  of  S4»ven  meml>ers,  vix,  Marshall 
{i\  J.).  \Va.sliingt4»n,  Johnson,  Livingston,  T<Mld,  Duvall,  and  Stor>', 
hranl  the  arguments  of  \Vel>ster  and  Ilopkinscm  for  the  college  and 
of  Holmes  and  Wirt  <  Att4»rney-(veneral)  against  it.  At  the  next  tenn 
of  th«*  court  <Fc]>ruary,  IHlti),  all  the  mcmlN»rs  1mm ng  present  except 
Mr.  JuMici»T<Mhl,  the  decision  wasrendere<l  in  favorof  the<«ollege  and 
in  n*v«»rsjil  of  the  de<*ision  of  the  su|M*rior  I'ourt  of  New  lIamIlshin^ 
JuNtire  Dnvall  alone  diss4Mit4Hl.  }«lji<*h  of  the  other  just iet^s  sdvemlly 
e\pr«*ss4H|  his  coneurn*nt  opinion  with  their  reasons,  thnn*  of  them  at 
coiisifh'nible  length.  It  is  nee<lle.sh  to  s^iy  that  this  case  b<*eame  one 
of  the  most  not4M|  in  the  hist4»ry  of  American  jurisprudenc*e.  It  was 
al.H4i  the  iN'ginning  of  the  nationjil  fam<*  of  .Mr.  Wel»st4*r.  The  n*sul! 
was  riM'i«ive«|  with  great  joy  by  the  friends  of  the  i*ol lege,  and  has 
sin4*«*  that  time  lN*«*n  l«M>k(^l  to  ji>  the  tirm  liasi.n  of  all  similar  institu- 
tioUH  and  eliart«*rei|  rights.  But  the  eollege  wa.s  so  exhaust^sl  and 
im|Mi\«*ri*«h«Hl  in  ih«*  hmt^jind  bitter  (Mmtest  that  a  letter  is  still  extent 
in  uhieh  Mr.  Wi'bsler  was  obi i get  1  to  di.ssuade  President  Brown  from 
gi\  iii^  up  in  dirM'ounig«*m<*nt  and  .Hurn*ndering  the  «*ollege  to  the  Stat4' 
art«*r  th«*  \  ietory  had  lM*«*n  won.  Dr.  l»ri»un.  wh«>  had  .shown  singular 
abilities  and  wiMlom  ami  hail  n*ndere<l  wry  efTi*ctiial  aid  to  the  legal 
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li^entlemen  in  couductiDg  the  causo  of  the  college,  was  worn  out  by 
the  long-continued  strain  of  toil  and  anxiety  and  lived  but  little  more 
than  a  year  after  the  rescue  of  the  college.  He  left  a  most  enviable 
reputation  both  for  character  and  ability. 

For  about  three  years,  during  the  continuance  of  the  controversy, 
there  were  two  institutions,  the  college  and  the  university,  working 
side  by  side,  although  the  number  of  students  in  the  latter  api)ears  to 
have  been  but  a  handful.  At  times  the  controversy  on  the  ground 
waxed  warm  and  looked  formidable.  An  attempt  was  unwi^iely  made 
one  evening  by  the  two  university  professors,  accompanie<l  by  a  l>and 
of  villagers,  to  take  possession  of  the  society  libraries.  They  forced 
the  door  only  to  find  that  the  lK>oks  had  been  removeil  and  that  they 
themselves  were  prisoners,  surrounded  by  a  strong  force  of  college 
students,  who,  after  receiving  from  them  a  promise  that  they  "would 
do  so  no  more,"  escorte<l  them  peacefully  and  respectfully  to  their 
homes.  Professor  Carter  was  very  i>olite  to  his  escort,  invited  them 
in,  and  "treate<l"  them  to  wine  and  cake.  These  stormy  times  did 
not  prevent  the  attendance  and  gnuluation  of  many  able  and  i>romi- 
nent  men.  There  still  remain  contemi)orary  accounts  of  this  foray 
ui)on  the  libraries,  written  by  Rufus  Choate  and  by  a  college  friend 
of  William  (io<Hlell,  the  missionary,  who  were  then  members  of  the 
college. 

Dr.  Daniel  Dana,  of  Newburyport,  was  chosiMi  as  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Hn»wn,  lM)th  in  accordance  with  his  earnest  wishes  and  the  gen- 
eral <lesire  of  the  public.  He  with  some  hesitation  accepteil.  Hut 
his  health,  previously  delicate,  pn)ViHl  inadiH|uate  to  the  cares  and 
burdens  thrown  u|M)n  him  in  the  weakened  and  distracted  (*(mdition 
of  tin*  college.  The  change  of  envininmeiits  still  further  depressed 
his  spirits,  and  he  resigniMl  the  office  lK»fore  the  close  of  the  year. 
IIo  was  urgently  n»<|ucsted  to  rei.»all  his  resignation,  but  in  vain. 

The  six  years'  administration  of  Dr.  Bennett  Tyler  was  a  time  of 
recovery,  growth,  and  consolidati<m  for  the  institution.  The  faculty, 
though  small  in  numl>er,  was  .strong  in  quality,  having  Im^cu  reen- 
forc<»tl  by  su<'h  men  as  Pnifessors  Oliver,  Chamln'rlain,  and  Haddock. 
The  last  mcntione<l  was  the  first  pn)fe.»vHor  of  rhetoric  in  any  New 
Kngland  college,  and  during  his  term  of  instru<*tion  he  ha<l  no  su|»e- 
rior  in  any  of  thos4*  colleges.  Dr.  Tyler  was  a  man  of  comnmnding 
IM»rsonal  apiM»arancHs  an  able  tea<*her,  an  excellent  instructor,  a  vig- 
orous a<lministmtor,  and  a  man  of  genial  spirit,  |M*rhaps  lenient  in 
disciplint*.  His  term  of  s«*rvice  was  nmrkinl  by  a  .season  of  iincom- 
iiioii  n'ligi4ius  awakening  which  changed  the  curriMit  of  not  a  few 
a<*tive  lives.  He  inaugumtiHl  nieasun^s  l>y  which  two  a<lditional  col- 
lege buihliiigs  wen»  en»ct«Hl — the  first  that  had  Ihmmi  built  for  a  gen- 
eration— Thornt^m  and  Wentworth  hall.s.  They  c<>st  alnuit  ♦;M>,(HM), 
which  was  M»cunKl  partly  by  the  colhftion  of  unpromising  debt.s,  and 
|)erhaps  one-half  by  s|>ecial  sulMcription,  largely  through  the  direct 
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efforts  of  Dr.  Tyler.  During  these  years  also  the  standard  of  adinis- 
sioii  was  raised,  and  the  eollege  eiirrieulum  (considerably  improvcnl, 
esi)eeially  in  the  dinK»tion  of  the  natural  sciences  and  literature. 

The  long  administration  of  Dr.  Nathan  I^)rd  was  in  many  re8[)ec»tM 
imfxirtant  and  eventful.  He  brought  to  the  office  great  intelUM*tua] 
ability,  sagacity,  <lignity,  administrative  force,  a  ccm ser vat ive  spirit 
in  most  res|xu*ts,  and  a  thoniugh  ndigious  ex[jerienee.  He  was  a  man 
universally  resiwcted,  even  by  those  who  differecl  from  him  most. 
He  gathensl  aroun<l  him  a  strong  faculty,  and  impresse^l  his  own 
|M»rsoimlity  deeply  on  the  young  men.  RihmI  Hall  was  erect^nl  for  tlie 
lM»ttcr  ac'CtmiuHMlation  of  the  steadily  increasing  libraries;  an  asin^ 
nomical  oliservatory  was  built,  the  natural-history  i*<»lle<*tions  sys- 
tematically increas4*d  and  arranged,  the  number  of  instructors 
enlarge<l,  and  the  funds  somewhat  augmente<l,  though  still  ver>'  inad- 
equate to  the  pressing  wants  of  the  institution.  The  Chandler  8c*h<»ol 
of  Science  and  the  Arts  was  founded,  with  much  hesitation  on  his 
[)art.  Some  of  the  in.structors  gatheriMl  around  him  were  men  of  rart* 
sc*holarship  and  ability.  The  character  and  influence  of  the  <H>llege 
were  ccmfeswMlly  high.  I'nder  the  urgent  influen<»e  of  Dr.  I^)nl,  who 
was  guide<l  by  cons<*ientious,  if  mistaken  motives,  the  ex|>eriment 
was  triiHl  of  alNilishing  the  system  of  apiKiintments  and  all  c»olleg<» 
distinctions  founded  on  scholarship,  and  for  a  term  of  years  the  (H)m- 
mcnecmcnt  orations  were  assigne<l  nominally  by  h>t.  The  system 
was  at  ItMigth  almndone<l  and  the  old  system  n»store<l.  A  differenit* 
of  vit»w  at  la.st  an)S4»  lM»t  ween  the  president  and  the  constituency  of  the 
college,  including  its  trustees  and  faculty,  which  was  attended  with 
unfavorable  effects  u|)on  the  patn>nage  (»f  the  institution,  and  which 
hasten«Ml  his  r«»signation.  From  having  Ikmmi  in  earlier  days  almost 
in  sympathy  with  the  views,  though  not  the  movements,  of  the  S4>- 
calh^l  AlH>liti<)nists,  !)y  .s<ime  curious  transformation  growing  out  of 
his  NiM'f'ulativf*  thiM»logieal  opini<ms,  he  lMK*ame,  as  it  was  underst<MMl,  a 
<l«'f»'nd«rof  slavrrv.  As  the  war  went  on,  e.\cite<l  attention  wa8turne«l 
to  tlH'M-  vi««\vs  of  Dr.  Lonl,  and  in  July,  isr.:j,  a  n»m<mstranct»  from  the 
Mfrriiiiark  County  ('onfen»nce  of  (*ongn*gational  Chun^hes  was  laid 
lH»for«»  tilt'  trust«M»s  of  tin*  eollegi*.  It  rais4»<l  the  question  whether 
tlH'  iiit«*n*>ts  «if  the  college  did  not  deman<l  a  change  in  the  presi- 
d»»ii«*v.  TIh*  trn>t4M»s  pass4Ml  a  S4»ries  of  n's<ilut ions  expressing  their 
hfarl\  4'ondf'innation  of  Ameriran  slaverv  in  its  e.s.s4*nce  and  its  dis- 
ast rolls    iiif1ii«*nr«*H.   and    their  h«»artv  svmiMithv  with    the    National 

•  •  ■  • 

<iovrriiiii»'iit  in  its  striiirglcs,  together  with  their  disavowal  of  the 
virus  uhirh  the  pn*sident  of  the  college  *' hais  publiNlitMl  touchinu 
>lavfrv  and  lli«*  war." 

Tliry  also  expn^^MMl  the  opinion  that  it  would  Im»  unwis4»  to  takt* 
any  further  measures.  ImmtMliately  on  the  paissjige  of  these  resolu- 
tion**. I)r.  Lonl.  governed  by  that  high  S4»ns4»  of  Intnor  \%hich  had 
alwa\s  markiHl  his  int4*n*ours4*.  rtMinnl  from  tli<*  ses.Mon  of  the  lMianl« 
and  S4N>n   n'turmnl  with  a  written  (Nmimunication  in  which,  while 
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prot<*8ting  against  tlio  **te8t"  to  which  ho  was  subjected,  he  yet  pleas- 
antly and  gracefullj'  yield(Ml  to  the  force  of  circumstAncea  and 
resigned  his  office.  For  seven  years  more  he  live<l  quietly  at  his  home 
close  bj'  the  college,  and  passe<l  away  resiH*cte<l  and  InMoved  by  all 
who  i>er8onally  knew  him. 

Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Lonl,  came  with  the  ripe 
exjierience,  the  ready  sympathies,  and  the  earnest  Chri.stian  spirit 
of  a  successful  city  pastonil  work  of  twenty  years.  lie  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  efforts  in  everj'  ukkIc  to  advance  the  inten\sts  of  the 
institution.  He  was  peculiarly  succes.sful  in  reenlisting  the  sympathy 
of  the  Christian  community,  lie  drew  young  men  to  the  college,  and 
by  his  genial  spirit  gained  their  jH^rscmal  attachment.  He  exert et! 
him.self  to  increase  the  funds,  and  succeede<l  in  securing  a  large  num- 
b<»r  of  scholarshii>s  and  c<mtributions  toward  a  pn^sidential  fund,  and 
was  cognizamt  of  important  l>enefactions  coming  in  later  times  to  the 
college  by  will.  The  Thayer  Scliool  of  Civil  Kngineering  was  founded 
in  his  time,  and  bj'  his  active  agency  the  Xew  Hampshire^  College  of 
Sincnce  antl  the  Mechanic  Art«  was  secured  and  brought  to  Hanover 
in  connection  with  Dartmouth  College.  During  the  same  [H»riod  the 
gymnasium  was  erecte<l,  (»ne  of  the  l>est  buildings  of  the  kind  then 
connected  with  the  literary  in.stitutions;  also  Culver  Hall,  owned 
jointly  by  the  college  and  the  State  of  New  Hampshins  and  Conant 
Hall,  the  property  of  the  Agricultural  College.  The  numl>er  of  stu- 
dents connected  with  the  college  and  the  asso<Mated  institutions 
iMM'anif  greater  than  at  any  previous  time.  His  incessiint  cares  and 
lalM»rs  resulted  in  nervous  pn)stnition,  and  compelle<l  his  resignation 
after  thirtetMi  years  of  service,  and  a  few  months  lat<»r  he  piisse<l  away 
greatly  lamented. 

The  incumlxMit  of  the  presidential  chair  in  ISin,  Rev.  Samuel 
Colcf»nl  Hartlett,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  entere<l  ui)on  the  office  in  1X77. 
Since  that  time  the  institution  has  made  very  satisfactory  pn)gn»ss  in 
various  dinM't  ions.  The  curriculum  has  been  expanded  in  two  uknIcs: 
Hv  the  arrangement  of  a  Latin-scientific  course,  in  which  the  .stu<lv  of 
the  (Jreek  language  is  rt»place<l  by  more  of  the  m<Nlern  languages  and 
scientili<*  studies,  with  the  degr«»e  of  Imchelor  of  letters,  and  which  is 
still  more  imi>ortant  by  the  intr(Hlu(*tion  of  a  large  number  of  elec- 
tiv(*s  and  optionals  throughout  the  junior  and  senior  years  and 
thnuigh  a  part  of  the  mathenuiti<*s  of  tin*  sijphomore  yi'ar;  also  by  a 
syst<Mn  of  honors  awanle<l  for  sjMMMal  excellence  in  particular  depart - 
UHMits  of  stu<ly.  The  el<»ctives  are  arranged,  however,  in  cons4»cutive 
courses.  The  number  of  instructors  an<l  the  division  of  lalxir  have 
Imm'ii  consi<lerably  increas4Ml.  In  place  of  1  fully  endow<Ml  profes- 
sorship, as  at  that  time,  there  an»  now  H,  and  L*n  iustruetors  in  all  coii- 
n«M*t«Ml  with  the  <»olleue  pn)|M»r,  while  the  total  nuiiilM»r  of  instru<'tors 
<'oii!hm'1<m1  with  the  whole  cluster  of  associal«*d  institutions  is  4S. 
During  the  sjime  interval  more  than  4(i>(N»,(nn)  has  Imhmi  add<Hl  to 
the  asm'ts  of   the  college,  invest«Kl    partly  by  the  terms   of  gift   in 
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biiildiiipi,  hut  chiefly  in  productive  invosttnontH.  The  buildings  thus 
erecte4l  are  four  in  nunilwr,  all  of  tliem  architecturally  attractive, 
and  some  peculiarly  ho,  the  fireproof  librar>'  building  (Wtbon  Hall), 
costing  ♦05,(K>O;  Rollins  C'hai)el,  costing  (with  its  memorial  window's 
and  organ)  WTjt^CH);  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  IHT^CKM);  the  Wheelwk, 
$:^»JNN).  AlMMit  2<)  scholarships  have  l>een  added,  making  the  total 
nunilMT  somewhat  more  than  1<n».  The  last  annual  catalogue  shows 
the  entin'  numl)er  of  stmlentsin  then>llege  proiierand  the  aasociatiMl 
sch(H>ls  to  Ihj  4«Jo,  of  whom  L*.V)  are  memlx»rs  of  the  <*ollege  profier. 
The  general  catalogue,  issuetl  in  18tN),  presents  the  following  exhibit : 
(graduates  of  the  <'ollege  projwr,  4,S7i*,  of  whom  2,5S0  are  deeeaaecl 
and  l\l*1*2  living;  graduates  of  the  Medical  School,  1,076,  of  whom  831 
are  deceased  and  845  living;  gniduates  of  the  ('handler  Sirhoolof  S<»i- 
ence  and  the  Art«,  .'31»7,  of  whom  52  aredeceascnl  and  345  living;  grad- 
uates of  the  Thayer  S<*hool  of  Civil  Engineering,  4(s  of  whom  3  an* 
d<»cease<l  and  43  living;  graduates  of  the  New  Ilam|>shire  College  of 
Agri<*ulture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  130,  of  whom  0  are  deceased  and 
1.30  living.* 

\Vhih»  the  graduates  of  the  college  have  found  their  way,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  eours4»,  into  all  the  callings  of  active  life,  Dartmouth  is  nn-og- 
n\7AH\  as  having  furnishe<l  esjK'cially  strong  contributions  to  the  law, 
the  ministry,  and  the  teacher\H  calling.  In  this  last-menticmtKl  line 
it  has  lMM»n  clainuHl  ()>y  the  late  Dr.  S.  11.  Taylor,  of  Phillips  Andover 
Aea<lemy)  that  the  coUege  has  not  tmly  relatively  but  absolutely 
surpa.'<s«Ml  any  other  college  in  the  country.  A  rapid  examination  of 
the  last  general  catalogue  sluiws  at  legist  18()  professors  in  colleges 
and  pn>fessional  schools  and  37  pn»sidents  of  collegt*s,  and  a  great 
host  of  principals  of  academies  and  high  .H4*h<K)lsand  suiierintendents 
of  ^'4•h«N)ls  in  cities  and  States,  and  the  first  Cnit^Hl  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Kdu(*ation.  Mon*  than  '.*<H»of  its  gniduates  have  l)een  preach- 
ers <»f  the  gos|K'l,  comprising,  lM\sides  a  considerable  numlier  of  early 
missionaries  to  the  Indians  and  a  large  number  of  home  missionaries 
lalMtring  (»n  the  front i«*rs  in  later  times,  S4mie  31  foreign  missionarit^s 
and  4  iiishopsof  the  rn>testnnt  Kpisc4»iMil  i1iun*h.  It  has contributotl 
to  publi4*  life,  among  others,  7*>  MenilM*rs  of  i\mgres8, 10  of  them  Sen- 
ators, .'»  eabinet  oflicers,  5  fon*ign  ministers,  and  more  than  40  presid- 
ing oflieers  of  legislative  Ixslies  in  t4*n  <]ifTerent  States.  Its  graduates 
of  the  legal  profes-nion  have  furnish«*<l  to  the  Supn^ne  Court  of  the 
I'nited  Slates  l*  judges  (one  a  chief  jusliii*),  to  the  CnitiHl  States  dis- 
tri«-t  and  rireuit  courtN  not  less  than  i*n  juii;r,.sand  district  attorneys, 
and  to  the  supn*ifie  eoiirtn  «if  the  S4*vi*ral  States  48  judgi^  (many  of 
them  ehief  jnHtie«*s).  and  to  th«*  suiwrior,  county,  common  pleas, 
nitinieipal,  and  proliat«*  t^Mirts  74  judges.  The  {uitriotic  chanict4»r  of 
the  Ihirtnioiith  altiinni  has  In*«*ii  made  manifeM  in  all  the  wars  of  tht« 
country  Hiiir«*  thi*  foiitidation  of  th«*  eoll«*ge.     Though  the  records  are 
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very  incomplete  in  this  particular,  we  find  that  in  the  very  infancy' of 
the  institution  5  of  the  alumni  were  officers  in  the  Continental  army 
and  3  chaplains;  there  were  0  commissioned  officers  and  1  chaplain 
in  the  war  of  1812;  5  officers  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  the  civil  war 
a  very  remarkable  representation.  Here  also  the  records  Ave  im[)er- 
fect,  esiK*cially  in  rej^ai'd  to  classification;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
alumni  of  the  college  proper  contributed  more  than  2(K)  to  the  service, 
of  whom  111)  were  commissioned  officers,  50  were  surgeons  and  assist- 
ant surgeons,  while  20  at  least,  and  prolmbly  as  many  more,  were 
chaplains.  The  Chandler  School  furnished  33,  and  the  Medical  School 
a  large  numl>er,  probably  not  less  than  100,  in  luldition  to  those 
alreiuly  enumeratiHl.  The  grand  total  would  be  more  than  400,  of 
whom  20  are  known  to  have  die<l  in  the  service. 

The  present  bn>ad  and  liberal  curriculum  of  the  college  can  not  be 
exhibited  in  the  prescribiHl  limits  of  this  article,  but  must  be  learned 
from  the  catalogue.  The  re(|uisitions  for  admission  to  the  freshman 
class  are  as  follows: 

In  (ireek,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  b<K>ks;  Homer's  Hiad,  two 
lKM)ks;  (Jrt»ek  grammar,  including  prosody;  writing  Greek,  twenty 
exercises  in  Jones's  (in»ek  Pro.se  Com|H>sition.  In  Latin,  Sallust's 
Jugurtha,  or  Catiline  (or  Ca»sar's  Gallic  War,  four  books,  or  Caesar's 
Civil  War,  three  lxM)ks);  VirgiTs  Georgics  (or  two  Ixniksof  the  Geor- 
gics  and  the  Krlogues),  or  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  4,1MH)  lines,  and  six 
books  of  the  .Kueid:  Latin  grammar,  inclu<ling  pmsody;  writing 
Latin,  AblM>tt\s  Latin  l*n>se  through  English  idioms.  In  mathe- 
matics, arithmeti<*,  including  the  metric  .sy.steni;  algebra,  to  quad- 
ratics: plane  geometry.  In  Knglish  the  examination  con.sists  in  the 
criticism  of  siH»cimens  of  incorn»ct  Knglish,  together  with  a  short 
e.ssjiv:  correct  in  siM'lling,  punctuation,  divisicm  into  fmragraphs, 
grammar;  expression,  on  a  subject  to  Im'  announccMl  at  the  time  and 
taken  fn)m  a  Ijook  pn*viously  read  by  the  candidate.  In  hi.story  and 
geography,  outlines  of  (trei»k  hi.story  to  the  <leath  of  Alexander,  and 
of  Roman  hi.storv  to  the  death  of  Marcnis  Aurelius. 

Candidates  for  the  I^itin  scientific  course  an*  examincMl  in  the 
alN>v<*studie.s,  (»xcept  (ir«»ek  and  (irei^k  history,  and  als4)  in  one  year's 
study  of  tin*  French  (or  <ierman),  not  less  than  150  exert*i.ses,  and  in 
<iuyot's  Physical  <  Geography. 

A  re<*ent  movem<»nt  has  Imm^u  the  acti(m  of  the  ImmihI  of  trustees 
proi>osing  to  the  alumni  to  nominate  five  (of  the  twelve)  memlK»rs  of 
the  lH»anK  so  arranged  that  one  member  shall  \h*  nominat^Ml  (an<l 
el<*cted)  annually.  This  arrangement  was  pro|M>s4Hl  and  atlopted  in 
June,  1S'.»1. 

Statisthwi,  note,  isiis.— Premdent,  William  Jewett  Tucker.  I).  D..  LL.  D.; 
nniiiU*r  of  professors.  .V):  number  of  Htu«U*nts.  flJrt:  nainbiT  of  tk'h(»larKhi|»M,  )iih): 
numU'r  of  vo'.oint*!*  in  lihrary,  T'ljKM):  nuinU*r  of  |MiiiiphIt*ti(.  *JO.<iUO;  valm*  of 
library  and  apiNiratus.  $1<K).(nm):  value  of  i^r<iuiid*>  aud  hnildiu^H.  $*h)U.O(N);  amount 
of  protlactive  funds,  $1,500,000:  annual  income,  $95,0I(»;  Kifta  during  the  year. 
$156,000.     (Report  to  the  Commiiiwionpr  of  Education  for  the  year  1S97-$S. ) 
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DAKTMOl'TH   MEDICAL  SCHOOL,    WITH   A    BRIEF  HISTORY   OF   MEDICAL 

EDrCATION   IN   NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

By  ('.  P.  FliOHT.  M.  D.,  Dba?i  o/  tlw  wA^miI. 

Thn^j  plans  of  intMlical  iiistriictiDii  have  1xh»ii  in  vc^io  in  the  histiiry 
of  our  State  and  country. 

First.  That  whi<*h  exist<Nl  fnun  the  settlement  of  the  CHiunir}' till 
nc^arthe  l^epnnin^  of  the  present  eentury,  whieh  was  by  a  sort  of 
appr«*nti<*eship  to  some  physieian  in  aetive  praetiee. 

S4M*ond.  The  plan  whieh  <*amo  int4)  um*  with  the  establishment  of 
me<lieal  sehiM)ls  in  the  first  quart«»r  of  this  eentury  and  e.xtendwl  quite 
eonsidenibly  throughout  the  country.  This  was  by  addini;  to  the 
first  plan  attendane<*  on  one  or  two  short  I'ourses  of  lectures  at  the 
medi(*al  scIkmiI. 

Thinl.  Uy  n»<juirin^  the  entin»  study  to  l>e  done  at  the  mfsliral 
s(*1hn>1,  substituting  recitations  in  the  place  of  hn^tures  to  simie extent, 
aildin^  requinMl  wi»rk  in  the  dis.scetinjr  nsun,  in  the  chemieaU  physi<>- 
lo^ical.  and  ba<*teriolo;ri<*al  lalMiratories.  with  a  (*onsiderable  amount 
of  clinical  teachin;;  and  hospital  service.  The  w(»rk  to  !m»  d<uie  in  a 
rej^ular  onh»r,  certain  parts  of  the  work  to  Im»  carriiMl  forwanl  t4>  a 
<h»;:rc«»  iif  <*ouipleteness  lH»fon»  the  next  department  should  Im»  enteretl 
uiN»n. 

It  is  pn»bable  that  but  very  few  of  the  practitioners  of  me<licine  in 
New  llampshin'  Is^fon*  the  Is'^^innin^  of  the  pn\s4»nt  <»entury  hail 
recfivtMl  any  nuHlical  e<lucatiou  lM»yon<l  what  nuihl  Ih»  a<*<|uinHl  by 
the  first  plan  mcutionisl  alM)ve.  In  the  whole  country,  up  to  IS4ID,  :f]i* 
de^ri-ccs  had  Ikhmi  confcrnMl.  I)r.  Toner  s^iys  that  *'the  colonists,  at 
first,  it  would  s4M*m,  rather  prcft^rnMl  to  patronize  a  m<*<lioiil  man 
who  was  also  a  minister,  farmer.  m<*rchant,or  nuM'hanic,  in  mldition 
to  lN*iii;:  a  physician.**  Th«*  yonn^  man  who  wishtsl  t4>  iMHHmie  a  phy- 
sician in  th(*  carlv  davs  of  the  State  would  asMiciate  himself  with 
soiiii*  man  in  lii^  iicii;hb<»rhfMMl  who  practiciHl  the  healing  art.  !!«• 
Would  \«'ry  liki'iy  can*  for  the  d<M*tor's  hors<*s  and  do  what  mi|?ht  In» 
c«Mi*«id«'rf*d  m«*nial  si*r\  ice  alM>ut  the  ofTi4*c.  as  well  as  <*<im|M>unil  mtNli- 
eiiir  iiiiil«*i  the  direction  of  his  pre<»eptor,  and  sttnly  the  ehara^*- 
tt'iH  ot  tli«»  roots  and  herbs  employed,  as  they  wepi»  ^rathertsl  from  thi» 
lii-ldn  and  uo'mIh  of  the  iiei:;hlMirh<MMl  lie  must  nHM*ive  instruetinn 
fn>iii  itii*  iiii»utli  of  tlif  diN'tor  for  the  most  |Nirt,  as  iMMiks  were  very 
f«"A  and  !M'ri«M|ieals  ••v«mi  fewer,  lb'  l«*arned  much  imire  of  the  art 
than  of  tli«»  nrifiM'f  of  iii«Mlif*iii«».  H*.  (MiltivatiMl  hal>its  of  olK44»r\*ation 
moif  «ir  1«'HH  i'l4is«*l\ .  and  aft«T  ridiiii:  with  his  pri'iM^pt^ir  for  a  Hi^min  he 
Hniitd  nndtTtak**  for  hints«'|f  t4»  follow  ih**  meth«Mlsof  pnN*<Hlure  with 
wliirli  li«-  had  Inm*oiii«*  ai'qnainttMJ.  No  examination  iniuhl  ha%'e  t>«*«*n 
mjuin'd.  as  no  mi*di«'al  siwifties  or  asH4M*iations  existinl  in  the  Stat4* 
pri«»i  to  ill**  formation  «»f  our  Stat**  siM'irty. 

With  the  «*stablis)iiiient  of  the  natitin   nieilicnl  men  lM*|piii  to  recofC* 
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nize  the  obli^irationH  resting  upon  them  to  develop  in  their  own  coun- 
try the  opiK)rtunitie8  for  a  better  education  in  medicine,  ho  as  to 
approach  the  advantages  affoi'de<l  in  the  mother  country,  which  had 
lK»en  made  of  avail  to  a  few  of  the  physicians  then  prac^ticing. 

In  1764  the  foundation  of  the  present  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  laid  in  Philadelphia  by  the  trustees 
of  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  A  me<liciil  school  was  organized  in 
New  York  in  1708,  which  was  not  very  successful,  and  was  ccmipletely 
broken  up  on  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  British  in  1770.  Xo 
successful  attempt  at  establishing  a  schcK)!  in  New  York  was  nuide 
till  1783,  and  this  s<^hool  was  discontinucMl  in  18i:i.  The  Harvard 
Medical  School  was  organized  in  1783  and  has  ever  since  continued 
its  work. 

In  this  State  the  organization  of  the  first  efforts  to  give  UHMlical 
instruction  was  tlue  to  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Ilarvaixl 
Medical  School  in  171K),  with  the  degree  of  M.  H.  He  immediately 
thereafter  setthnl  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  and  joimnl  the  New  Hampshiiv 
MtMlical  Society  at  the  second  nu'eting,  in  August,  171U.  In  August, 
171h;,  he  presente<l  to  the  trustees  of  I)artnu)Utli  ColU»ge,  at  their 
annual  meeting,  a  communication  in  which  he  suggestetl  the  esta!>- 
lishmcnt  of  a  medical  sclund  in  c<mnection  with  the  college,  agreeing, 
if  the  boanl  would  establish  such  a  sch(M)l  ami  honor  him  with  an 
appointnuMit  in  it,  that  hewouhlat  his  own  expense  go  to  K<linburgh, 
attend  the  scviM-al  branches  of  medicine  taught  and  pnicticed  there, 
and  return  to  lh<»  eolleg«»  and  comuu^nee  public  teaching.  The  iMiani 
nMTJvtMl  the  proposition  favorably.  With  Dr.  Smith's  consent  final 
arrangements  were  post jm mini  and  wen*  not  fully  nuide  till  17tt8,  at 
which  time  the  trust4H»s  aKso  <*<mferrfHl  uiM)n  him  the  degn***  of  M.  A. 
He  pHK^eiMliMl  to  Kuroiw  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  proposc^l  agreement, 
bearing  with  him  a  letter  of  credence  from  the  college.  He  .sailed 
i'ntui  U(»ston,  DeeemlM*r  18,  17IM),  on  the  bark  Hopr^  and  arrived  in 
(ilasgow  January  *J4,  17t»7.  At  (Glasgow  and  Kdinburgh  he  attendi*<l 
nKMlical  le<*tures  for  three  months,  and  in  April  went  to  Lon<lon, 
when*  h(*  was  diligently  engaged  in  the  hospitals  and  with  eminent 
phy.si<*ians  for  four  months  mon%  an<l  then  n»turne<l  to  Boston, 
SeptemlM»r  |n,  17l»7, 

TIh*  first  roui-Nc  of  lectun»s  at  Dartmouth  College  was  c<»mm«Mired 
by  Dr.  Smith  NovimuImm*  l*l*,  17H7,  in  the  northeast  <»orner  nnim,  lower 
story  of  Dartmouth  Hall.  The  next  year  the  nMtm  adjoining  this  in 
front  was  appropriat4Ml  to  his  u.se  by  the  trustees,  whi<*h  he  usimI  for 
his  hM'iure  nwrni,  and  No.  tJ  was  u.s<m1  for  his  chemieal  lalniratorv. 
At  theaiinnal  meeting  in  I7'.i8tlie  nuniical  establishment  was  formally 
voted,  reirulations  for  it  w«»re  adopt<Hl,  an<l  tlu»  first  class  of  four  stu- 
dents was  graduated,  eaeh  n^MMving  th<»  de«^re«»  i»f  M.  \\. 

Dr.  Smith  was  assisted  in  the  instruetion  of  the  m<Mli(*al  students 
in    the   yeai-s   17'JS  and    17'.«'.»  by   Lyman  Sjiaulding,  M.   1>.     He  wa8 
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lecturer  in  chemistry.  Aside  frt)in  this  help,  until  IHlo  Dr.  Smith 
gave  all  the  instruction  in  all  the  departments  of  mc<licine.  I  can 
find  no  re<»onl  of  the  number  of  students  in  attendamv  on  the  Uh*- 
tun»s  in  these  yt^ars.  There  were  p*a<luate<l  in  the  first  twelve  years, 
to  IHIO,  45  men  with  the  dejcnni  of  M.  H.  Such  students  in  the  junit>r 
and  siMiior  classes  in  college  as  chose  to  do  so  wen»  allowe<l  t4>  atteml 
the  lectures  by  Dr.  Smith.  An  aiuntlote  jjiven  by  Pn>fes»or  Ilubliard 
may  illustrate  the  interest  develo|)ed  by  Dr.  Smiltrs  lei*tureH  on 
chemistrv.  lie  siivs  that  in  1810  President  \VheehK»k  came  from  Dr. 
Smith's  lecture  n>om  to  eveninji:  prayers  in  the  college  chap<d,  and  in 
his  jmiyers  gave  thanks  substantially  as  follows:  'M)  I^nl,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  o.xygen  gas;  we  thank  Thee  for  th«»  hydrogen  gas,  antl 
for  all  the  gas4»s.  \Vc  thank  Thee  for  the  (H»n»brum;  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  (*<^relMdlum  and  for  the  niiHlulla  oldongata.*' 

Judge  Chase,  from  whose  forthcoming  history  I  am  permitt4Ml  to 
derive  many  of  th«»  facts  given  here,  says:  "The  pnwperity  of  thf» 
department  was  from  {\u*  first  e.\tra<»nlinary.  Ilarvanl  Medical 
S<*h<H)l,  with  f<mrtecn  years  the  start,  and  with  at  least  thrw*  (eminent 
professors,  graduate<l,  in  tlH»  thirty  years  betwtHMi  171»S  and  18^,  ^:H» 
stud<*nts  c»f  miHlicine.  Dartmouth,  <]uring  the  same  iM^riiMl,  lieginning 
with  nothing  and  without  fun<ls,  and  sustaincMl  during  the  first 
twelve  yoars  by  a  single  regular  pn>fes84)r  with  casual  HssiAtan<*<*. 
graduated  Mi)/' 

TIh»  d«»gree  of  M.  B.  was  the  only  degree*  i^onfernnl  in  conne<'tion 
with  the  me<lical  s<*h<M»l  by  the  college  till  1812.  This  was  given  aft^T 
attetidan<*4»  on  one  cours«»  of  lectun*s.  Sixty-five  pt^rMms  receivtsl 
this  d«»gnM».  Sevenil  who  ha<l  this  degnn*  sul^H|uently  to^ik  the 
degHM'  of  M.  D.  at  Ilarvanl  or  at  Dartmouth,  after  attendam^e  on  a 
s4HMMid  <MMirs4*  of  lcctun*s  and  {mssing  an  examination.  Since  \^\:i 
the  dcgHM*  of  M.  H.  has  not  Immmi  given. 

The  nHMli4*al  college  was  sup|M»rt<Ml  from  the  first  by  the  fc^es  |Miid 
bv  llie  Miidents.  Thes4*  w^»n»  ^^."in  for  students  not  connwt^sl  with  tht* 
eolh»ge  and  ^i^n  for  meniln^rs  of  the  two  up|H»r  ela.nsi's  in  collegi*.  Dr. 
Smith  HMfived  from  the  eolle;:**  for  the  piin*has4*of  apimratus,  mtH«tly 
chemieal.  in  the  first  tw«*lve  years  or  nion*  alM»ut  ♦»'»<ni.  The  legisla- 
tun*  of  tke  State  appropriatiNJ.  in  lsii;{^  );(*•( ni  for  the  s^ime  puriMMe.  hi 
IsiH.i  ih,.  State  appn»priat4Hl  ^.i.l.V)  for  the  en^'tion  of  the  preM»nt 
nitMlieal  eolleire  biiJldintT.  aiid  ill  IsIl*  a  furtht*r  sum  of  $1,217.14  to 
eonipl«'i«>  the  payment  for  the  buildin*^.  In  IsIl*  Dr.  Smith  wa»» 
ealh'd  to  Ne\%  Ifaveii  loor;raiii/e  the  Vale  Medieal  .^^eliiMil,  an<l  sevenil 
hJH  «Minn<*etion  %%tth  f>artinoiith  in  IsM.  A  larger  teaehing  force  was 
«*iiiiiIo\«m|  in  th«*  M*h(Mil  fn»m  ls]o.  at  whieh  date  Dr.  (*vrus  Perkins 
iMM'ame  |»roiesHor  of  anatoni\  and  sup^rerv  and  held  the  chair  till 
\^\'*  y\\wu  hf  \%a«»  HUiM-t^Mlfd  |i\  I'shfr  Pars^iun.  who  ludd  the  c*liair 
till  lsJ2.  uhrn  \i  D  MnH^*>  t«N>k  it  and  held  it  till  \<.\s.  In  \M\ 
\i    D    .Mus.*M'\   su<M-eed«*d  Nathan  Smith  in  th<*  chair  of  tlHN»r\'  aud 
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practice  and  held  it  till  1820,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Daniel 
Oliver  till  183G,  when  John  Delaniater  took  the  chair  for  two  years. 
Dr.  Mussey  was  also  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics 
from  1814  to  1820,  when  Dr.  Oliver  took  the  chair  and  held  it  till 
1834.  Dr.  Mussey  took  also  obstetrics  in  1814  and  held  it  till  1838. 
Hufus  Graves  lectured  on  chemistr}'  in  1812  to  1815;  Daniel  Oliver 
from  1815  to  18ir»;  James  Freeman  Dana  from  1810  to  182G;  Rev.  H. 
Hale  fn)m  1827  to  1835,  and  Prof.  O.  P.  Hubbard  from  183G  to  1883. 
In  1838  Dixi  Crosby  l>ecame  pi*ofessor  of  surgery  and  taught  that 
subject  till  1868.  Dr.  Delamater  also  had  obstetrics  and  nuiteria 
me<lica  from  1838  to  1840,  when  Dr.  Crosby  took  obstetrics  and  held 
it  till  lSti8,  Dr.  Joseph  Roby  taking  materia  medica,  with  theory  and 
practice,  in  1840  and  1841,  Dr.  Phelixs  taking  materia  medi<»a  in  1841 
and  teaching  that  till  1849,  when  he  was  succtK>ded  by  Dr.  Albert 
Smith,  who  held  the  chair  till  1870,  when  Dr.  H.  M.  Field  took  it. 
Dr.  O.  \V.  Holmes  held  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology  from 
18.31  till  1810,  when  Dr.  K.  R.  Peaslee  took  it  and  held  it  till  1869,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  L.  B.  How.  Dr.  Klisha  liartlett  was  pro- 
fessor of  theory  and  practice  from  18.31  to  1840,  when  Jos4>ph  Roby 
followiKl  him  till  1840.  Dr.  Phelps  succeeded  him  and  occupied  the 
place  till  1871,  when  he  was  followiHl  by  Dr.  C  1*.  Frost,  who  now 
holds  the  i)osition.  Medical  jurisprudence  was  first  taught  by  Dr.  S. 
W.  Williams  in  1831  to  1840;  then  by  Dr.  Phelps  fmm  1841  to  1842; 
by  Judge  Joel  Parker,  1S47  to  is:)7:  by  Judge  I.  F.  Redlield,  1H57  to 
IStil,  and  by  .Foh'i  Ordroonaux,  lSi)4  to  the  present  time.  Diseases  of 
woint'U  an<l  childivu  was  taught  by  Dixi  Crosby  fn)m  1841,  in  connec- 
tion with  obstetrics,  till  1S70;  by  Dr.  Pea.sl«»e  from  1S7(>  to  1873,  when 
he  had  the  chair  of  gynecology  till  1S7S.  IW  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Munde  in  18SI,  who  now  holds  the  chair.  In  1H71  Dr.  Dunster  took 
the  chair  of  obstetrics  and  held  it  till  his  death,  in  18ss,  when  he  was 
succeiHled  by  William  Henry  Parish,  the  prest»nt  incumlN^nt.  Dr.  W. 
T.  Smith  took  physiology  from  Dr.  How  in  188.0,  and  now  hohls  the 
chair.  Dr.  A.  H.  Crosbv  succeeded  his  father.  Dr.  Dixi  Cmsbv,  in 
1S71,  having  l>een  a.H.sociat4Hl  with  him  since  18r,3.  lh»  diinl  in  1S77, 
and  was  suc<*eed(Ml  by  Dr.  P.  8.  Conner  in  187H.  !*i*of.  K  J.  li^irtlett 
t<M)k  <*hcinistry  in  18S3  and  still  holds  it. 

During  the  trouble  lM»tw<»en  thv  college  and  tin*  university  two  med- 
i<*al  s<*h(M)ls  were  maintained  for  a  time,  though  no  serious  clashing 
Iwtwri'ii  thorn  ever  ai*ose.  When  the  college  ca.so  was  decided  a  r«*or- 
ganizjition  and  enlargement  of  the  teaching  faculty  took  phuMv  An 
attempt  was  ma<le  alM>ut  this  time  to  establish  a  nHMli(*al  sch(K>l  at 
C<in<M)nl,  to  Im»  moiv  diiHH'tly  under  the  control  of  the  legislature, 
from  whieh  an  appropriation  was  sought.  A  stuuewhat  <H'c<»ntric 
Seotehnian,  Dr.  David  Hamsjiv*  wjis  a  leader  in  this  movement.  He 
ha<l  Inm'U  asurg<M)n  in  the  CnitiMl  Stat4*s  Army  and  ha<l  given  a  course 
of  lectun»sat  Dartm<uith  on  anatomy  in  1S4»>,  illustrateil  by  plates. 
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HkoletoiiH,  etc.,  with  whifh  he  travoliHl  alKuit  the  <»ountry,  pving 
l(M»ture.s  as opiNtrt unity  ofTenHl.     Tliis  pngect  was  (h»feat<Hl. 

In  1820  the  New  llampshin*  MtMiieal  ScK'iet}*  \oUh\  tliat  the  s<MMetv 
annually  apiNiint  two  delepites  to  the  Me<lieal  Institution  at  Dart- 
mouth i'ollege,  '' whoM'  <luty  it  nhall  )r*  to  atteu<l,  at  the  el<»s<*  of 
the  l«H.'tun*s,  the  examination  of  candidates  for  medieal  dej^nn^s,  U^ 
assist  in  thi>w  examinations,  and  alwi,  as  repn*K4Mjtativi»s  of  the 
s(KMety«  to  si^n  the  diphimas  of  the  nuMlieal  irniduat4*s,  pn>vid<Kl  that 
this  measure  1m»  aeeeptal»l«»  to  the  trustees  of  the  eoHejce."  The  colle}^ 
trust<N*s,  at  their  nuM'tin^  in  Auj^ust  of  that  year,  voted  *Mhat  the 
measun*  is  aereptahle  to  this  iMmrd,  it  Immui^  undei^stcMxi  that  it  shall 
n«»ver  subject  this  lN»ard  to  any  exiM»ns4»/'  This  reeopiiticm  of  the 
intetvst  of  the  McMliral  Society  has  been  kept  up,  with  much  pleasure 
and  pn>fit  to  the  parties  interest imI,  to  the  pn's<Mit  timo.  For  some 
years  past  the  State  MiMiical  Society  of  Vermont  has  also  st»nt  dele- 
;;ates.  No  me<li(*al  student  has  In^en  aHoweil  U>  nH*eiv(*  his  diphuiia 
without  the  ass4»nt  of  the  deU*jcatesof  these  s<M*ieti<»s,  who  <imie  ais  the 
aeenMlit<H|  n»pn*st»ntativt»sof  the  me4lieal  pn>fession  in  th«»st»  States. 

No  HMjuinMurnts  as  n*s|H»ets  fitness  for  undertaking  th«'  study  of 
m<*<liein<*  by  previous  e4lueati<m  wen*  ma<le«  S4>  far  as  I  can  dis4*ovor, 
until  \f<7'K  when  th«'faeulty  \'oUh\  that  applicants  for  admission  inuHt 
Ih*  is  years  of  a^<\  and,  unless  a Ireaidy  matriculants  or  graduates  of 
S4>me  reputable  c*olle^e,  academy,  or  hi^h  s<*h«M)l,  must  |miss  an  exam- 
ination as  to  th<Mr  fitm»ss  for  entering  ufMiU  and  ajiprecMatin;;  the 
t4M*hiiieal  study  of  nuMlieiue.  As  the  State  siK'iety's  requin*ment  ftir 
thi*  student  <*ntering  th<»  oftitM*  of  a  physician  to  iN^gin  the  stu<ly  of 
UHMlirini*  was  that  he  shtuild  In*  fitt<Ml  to  enter  tin*  fn*shman  class  in 
Dartmouth  College,  it. was  th(mght  unn<M*essary  to  nM^uire  anything 
on  his  entrance  to  the  nuMliral  college. 

As  has  lM*4*n  already  said,  attendaiK'e  on  one  eours4*  of  l<M*tur<*s  wai» 
Jill  that  was  rcquinnl  to  obtain  the  d<*unN»  of  M.  W.  Two  4*ourMes 
\iere  jilways  nnjuiriHl  for  that  of  M.  D.,  together  with  a  sueeessful 
examination  and  the  pn^smtation  of  a  thesis.  In  the  tirst  d«M*a<le  of 
till*  s<-h«M»l  .'i.i  jwr  e««nt  of  thi*  gradimtes  wen»  als4)  graduat4*>  in  artA; 
in  the  s(»eoiid  de<*ade,  .*Ji*  |M»r  evnt :  in  the  thin!  deeade,  '.♦  |N*r  (vnt; 
in  the  fourth.  7  |M«riM»nt:  in  the  tifth,  !.'{;  sixth.  It:  s«*venth,  10; 
eiichth.  '.»;  ninth.  \-2.  Pn*\ious  to  ls*J<>  I  find  no  ree^ml  of  the  num- 
Int  of  students  in  attendanet*  on  the  liN*tiir(*s.  Sinr«*  thai  tlat«*  the 
nunilH*rs  in  th«*  next  thirty-tive  years  ran :;«m1  fn»iii  •'•:»  in  ls|i»  to  U^\ 
in  |s;{4,  a\«Ta;:in'^  n«*arly  s»;.  .siinrr  that  dat«»  tli«*  a\»MaL'«*  lias  lMH*n 
siiiiie\%hai  Ir-s  Kor  at  least  S4*venty  years  iln-n*  ha.s  JM-en  iiiaintaine«l 
a  srlHHii  for  iii«*4lii'al  iiistrui'tion,  by  way  of  reeitation  \\  ith  «liss«M'tion^ 
aiel  at  tiiin'H  s<imc  work  in  th«'  eliemieal  lalnuatory.  In  lsi*l  ffie 
aft*-iiipt  v\a-  nia«b'  to  eombine  l<M*t tires  and  ri*eitatioiis  ;in«l  to  eon- 
timii-  III*'  s«'ssioii  for  niii«»  months,  for  a  fei*  of  »|o.  Thi*^  ua**  eontin- 
ikmI   for  tuo   v«'ars  onh,  1   think,  mIicu   the  faeidtv  reiiirii«M|  to  the 
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former  plan,  of  lec'tures  in  the  antuinn  months  and  recitations  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  Schools  for  me<iical  instruction  by  recitation 
have  also  been  maintained  in  Manchester  an<l  Concord,  an<l  possibly 
elsewhere,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  Clinical  instruction  at  the 
college  has  been  of  rather  limited  amount,  as  the  supply  of  available 
material  has  never  l)een  very  large.  Teachers  in  special  departments 
of  medicine  have  been  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  faculty,  as  the 
demands  of  an  advancing  science  of  me<li(*ine  liave  iK^en  recognized. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  college  the  medical  student  has  had 
instruction  fn)m  the  preceptor,  from  whom  he  could  often  derive  but 
little  help  in  a(*quiring  scientific  knowledge,  but  <»ould  learn  a  gocnl 
deal  of  the  art  of  medicine.  This  teaching,  supplementeil  by  didac- 
tic lectures  from  men  engaged  in  the  active  pra(?tice  of  the  profession, 
with  the  aid  deriviHl  from  larger  numbers  of  lM>oks,  and  some  l)etter 
ones,  has  had  much  to  recommend  it,  esi>ecially  in  the  way  of  devel- 
oping men  of  a  g(MKl  deal  of  practical  ability,  self-i^eliant  and  useful. 
It  is  also  to  be  n*c()mmende<l  on  account  of  its  comparative  inexpen- 
siveness,  a  nuitter  of  great  consecjuence  to  the  young  men  of  our 
State  who  stu<ly  me<licine,  as  the  nmjority  are  abundantly  blessed 
with  |K)verty.  The  work  done  with  the  pn»ceptor  has  grown  less  and 
less,  as  the  rule,  as  the  years  have  passinl.  Tliis  has  resulted  very 
largely  from  the  fact  that  the  opjxirt unities  for  learning  from  l)ooks 
and  periiHli<*als  have  lH»en  greatly  increased,  and  further  from  the 
fact  that  longer  terms  at  the  medical  college  have  s<»emed  to  diminish 
the  necessity  for  this  kind  of  teaching.  In  many  in.stances  the  work 
with  the  preceptor  simi>ly  am<aints  to  ivgistering  the  name  in  his 
of!ice,  that  he  may  at  length  se<*ure  fn)m  him  the  requii'e<l  <*ertilicate 
of  tinu*  spent  in  meilical  study  under  his  <lire(*tion  whi<*h  is  nee<led 
for  graduation.  This  kind  of  work  involves  little  exijenditure  of 
money  and  results  in  Imt  little  l>enefit.  Study  is  done,  when  done  at 
all,  in  an  unmethtMlicaU  simsnuxlic  manner,  and  the  lack  of  knowl- 
e<lge,  when  the  student  comes  to  what  he  wi.sh«»s  to  be  his  la.st  coursi» 
of  lectures,  is  nmde  up,  so  far  as  it  can  Ih»  made  upat*all,  by  mns\ 
intense  cramming,  with  the  dn»ad  of  rejection  ever  lH*fon»  him.  It 
has  often  happene<l  that  the  .student  has  done  nearly  all  the  real 
work  of  preparation  for  his  profession  within  a  year,  ami  jN^ssibly  in 
less  tim«»  even  than  that.  The  genenil  result  has  lK*e!i  that  the  young 
dcK'tor  iH'gan  his  profe.Hsicmal  work  with  a  very  inaiiequate  titm^ss  for 
it,  an  unfitness  that  has  apiH^anMl  gn^ater  and  greater  as  the  science  of 
medicine  is  more  and  more  develoiRHl.  The  sul>s(«quent  progress 
of  the  young  nuui  would  dei)end  on  his  realization  of  his  deficiencies 
and  his  making  up  for  them  by  careful  stmly  of  .such  cases  as  he 
would  Im*  <*all<sl  to  treat,  and  |N*rhaps  ui>on  his  supplementing  his 
stutly  by  attendance  on  |N>st-gradinite  (*liuical  cours«*s  in  the  city. 

The  third  plan  named,  and  the  plan  which  the  present  cimdition  of 
the  profession  «»vidently  denuinds,  has  never  lH»en   nH[uire<l  in  this 
;  157— No.  ;j n 
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States  altlioii^h  the  conditions  have  Ihhmi  rcalizcnl  in  many  instances 
in  a  latifc  dc^n^c  Uy  the  aid  of  the  nH'itation  term,  which  is  that  of 
phicin^  tlie  Htiident  in  ch>se  notation  with  professicmal  toachent 
thnMi^h  the  whole  of  a  three  or  four  years' course,  and  requirin}^  a 
Knidc^i  course  of  study,  finishing  and  passing  examinations  u|>on  the 
first  year's  study  iKjfoi-e  undertaking  the  work  of  the  seinrnd,  an<i  so 
for  the  following  years,  as  is  <lone  in  any  college  course;  clinical 
instruction  to  Ik*  combine^]  with  didactic  when  the  student  was  qimli- 
fiiMl  by  stiuly  of  principles  to  understand  their  applic^ition ;  lalNiratory 
work  to  lie  given  in  its  profH^r  place  and  for  a  proper  time,  and  all  to 
In*  supplementtMJ  by  hospital  work,  in  which  the  student  may  learn 
the  art  of  me<licine  to  n»infon*e  his  acquaintance  with  the  scMenit*. 
This  plan  has  up  to  the  present  time  lHH*n  adoptinl  by  few  s<*h(Mds, 
but  mon*  an*  almost  monthly  coming  into  it.  Four  years  of  study 
and  thre4*  <»ours4*s  of  le<*tures  an*  the  pn*8ent  advanct^l  nM|uin*ment. 
This  involves  an  <*xi>en<litun*  of  time  and  of  nnmey  so  gn*at  that  it 
doubtless  k<*t*ps  stunv  men  out  of  the  pn>fession  who  would  otherwise 
greatly  adorn  it.  The  pndMible  n*sult,  so  far  as  the  money  nHt*ipts 
<»f  tlu*  .Heh(M»ls  an*  <*oncernet],  will  doubtless  Ix*  a  diminution  of  their 
amount.  That  tht*  fc(*s  nuiy  In*  kept  down  to  the  means  <»f  the  stu- 
dent, aind  at  the  .same  time  that  the  n^venues  of  the  si*h<Nd  may  lie 
ade<|uate  to  s4H*un*  the  s«»rvi<i*s  of  thonmghly  <|ualifhH!  teachers,  it  is 
<*ssiMitial  that  the  s<*ho4»ls  slioidd  have  endowments,  as  has  always 
lN*4*n  tht*  <*as4*  with  higher  .s(*h<Nils  of  learning,  except  the  nuNlical 
H<*h(H)ls.  Then*  will  also  In*  ne<Hl  of  money  for  thonuigh  (*<|uipment 
of  lalN»ratories.  The  <Mlucation  n(*<*4h*4l  to  qualify  the  student  to 
und(*rtake  this  advani*4*<l  work  to  gtNMl  advantage  will  surely  In*  as 
rompn*hensive  as  that  si»t  by  this  wK'iety  one  hundnnl  years  ag«».  A 
Mnuig  pli»a  has  \hh'u  put  forth  lately  by  the  secn»tary  of  the  nnist 
a<'tive  Siat4'  iNNinl  of  health  for  a  year  of  pn*iianit4)ry  work  for  me<li- 
ral  study,  to  In*  sjN'Ut  in  the  biological  lalK>rat4>ry.  These  an»  the 
ideal  n*4piin*ments.  It  is  pniliable  that  they  can  not  1m'  fully  met  at 
pn*s4>nt.  Intle4*<l,  then*  is  a  demand  and  an  increasing  one  f<ir  physi- 
rians  for  l(N*alities  where  the  n*muneration  must  Ik*  small  ami  the 
work  very  hani  -l<N*ations  where  the  physician  who  has  <|ualifh*<]  him- 
M*|f  for  his  work  ran  not  get  an  a<hH|uate  n*tum  in  money  for  the 
eapital  in  money  whi<*h  at  pn*s(*nt  he  must  inv«*st  in  preparatifin,  !4i 
Hj«y  nothing  of  tinn*.  The  {Nquilation  of  the  farming  towns  is  st4*a4lily 
diM'rf»asing,  a**  is  also  the  wealth  of  the  towns.  Thi*  inhabitants 
nijnin*  ih«*  S4»rvic4*  of  tin*  physieian — whirti  has  lNM*n  n»n4b*nHl  cheer- 
liilly  for  viTV  ni«Nl<»rair  n*munt*nition — ff)r|Miy  that  has  not  advanc<*<l 
iiiurli.  if  at  all,  in  man\  plaiM*s  in  th4*hist  twentv-flve  vears.  It  lN*arK 
h«»  pni|Hirti«»ii  io  i||«*  atlvan«H*  in  tin*  wages  of  unskilh*^!  lalsir.  Them* 
pla4*4*H  mu*«t  Inivi*  d«N*tni>«  of  Minn*  H4irl.  ami  if  tin*  S4*hool  will  furnish 
th«*ni  a*«  giMMl  iiiiMi  as  it  liii.>  don<*  in  y«*ar>  \u%hX  it  will  do  humanity  a 
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great  service.  This  surely  can  not  l>c  done  with  increased  demands 
on  the  time  and  money  of  the  student.  The  country  medical  school 
has  done  good  and  valuable  work  in  the  past,  and  its  work  is  as  much 
as  ever  neede<l.  If  it  is  to  live  and  do  the  work  now  reasonably  de- 
manded, it,  as  well  as  the  city  school,  must  have  reasonable  endowment. 

THE   CHANDLER  SCHOOL  OF   SCIENCE   ANI>  THE   ARTS. 

ITie  Chandler  8ch(K)l  of  Science  and  the  Arts  was  founded  by  Abiel 
Chandler,  a  native  of  Conconi,  N.  II.  He  had  labored  on  a  farm  till 
he  was  21  years  of  a^e,  after  which  he  tittiHl  for  Ilarvanl  College, 
where  he  graduatetl  in  1800.  For  eleven  years  he  was  a  teacher,  and 
then  entered  mercantile  life  in  Bostxm,  in  which  he  continue<l  more 
than  a  cjuarter  of  a  century  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Chandler, 
Howanl  &  Co.  Hy  his  last  will  he  l)equeathiHi  3>.5(),(M)0  to  endow  the 
Chandler  Sch(M)l  and  nmde  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
his  residuary  legatee*. 

His  reason  for  founding  su<*h  an  institution  is  thus  state<l  by 
another: 

When  he  l)ecame  a  merchant,  he  saw  himself,  thotiKh  a  scholar,  ignorant,  to  a 
greeit  extent,  of  the  methods  of  mercantile  life,  whereaiK>n  he  set  himself  to  a  new 
variety  of  learning:.  He  gained  it,  and  with  it  gained  a  fortune.  But  he  saw 
other  men  around  him.  In  different  spheres,  suffering,  as  be  had  done,  from  a  sim- 
ilar want  of  knowleilge — mechanics,  traders,  shipmasters,  artisans,  farmers, 
laborers. 

Mr.  ChandliM*  very  distinctly  expresses  in  his  will  this  design  of  the 
foundation,  viz,  **  instru<*tion  in  the  practical  and  useful  arts  of  life,'' 
**such  branches  of  knowledge  as  nuiy  lK\st  (jualify  young  i)ersons  for 
the  duties  and  employments  of  rn'tive  life.''  His  intenti<m  was  further 
indicated  in  the  pixivision  that  **no  other  or  higher  prei>aratory 
studies  are  to  l>4»  nMjuinHl  in  onler  to  enter  said  <lepartinent  than  are 
pursu<Hl  in  the  comuKm  sclnnds  of  New  Kngland,"and  that  *'in  order 
to  exten<l  to  the  whole  community,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  bene- 
fits of  said  s<*h(H>l,  I  consider  it  indis|MMisable  that  the  fc^es  for  tuition 
Ik»  kept  h>w/' 

The  full  statement  of  the  purpose  and  s<*oi)e  of  the  school  is  con- 
tained in  the  foUowing  extract  from  Mr.  Chandler's  will. 

For  the  (establishment  and  support  of  a  permanent  deimrtment  or  school  of 
instruction  in  sai<l  college  in  the  practical  and  useful  arts  of  life,  comprised  chiefly 
in  th«*  branches  of  miM'hanics  and  civil  engineering,  the  invention  and  manufacture 
of  machinery,  cari»entry,  masonry,  architecture,  and  drawing,  the  investigation  of 
t\w  pro|N*rties  and  us<'fl  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  arts,  the  nio<lem  lan- 
guages, and  English  literature,  togethtTwith  b<N)kkeepiug  and  such  other  branches 
of  knowl<*<1ge  as  may  \n*nt  qualify  young  i)ersons  for  the  duties  and  employments  of 
activ<*  life;  but.  first  of  all  and  alxtve  all.  I  would  enjoin,  in  connection  with  the 
alwve  branches,  the  rarefnl  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  pure  morality,  piety, 
and  religion,  without  introducing  topics  of  controversial  theology,  that  the  l)enefita 
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of  said  <lepartmeut  or  school  luay  be  equally  enjoyed  by  all  reliKions  deiiomiiiA- 
tions  without  diMtinction.  No  other  or  hi^cher  prfparatory  studies  are  to  be 
re<iaired  in  onler  to  enter  Kaid  department  or  school  than  are  parsued  in  the 
cumnion  Hchooln  of  New  Eu);Iaud. 

Th«»  fund  wiis  roiiveytMl  to  tho  trustees  of  I>Hrtiuoiit1i  CoUojre  for 
the  H!x»vo-incMitioiiiMl  us<s  and  als(»  by  tlu*  will  of  the  donor  a  S4df- 
I)erpet Hating  Itoanl  of  vinitors  was  establishinl,  the  original  nienilM*rs, 
John  J.  Dixwell  and  Francis  H.  Hayes,  haviniir  In^en  apiM»intiHl  hy 
him.  Tlie  institution  was  or]iCanize<l  in  the  year  1852,  by  the  name 
of  the  Chandler  S4*h<H>l  of  .Sei<»neo  and  the  Arts.  The  eourm»  of  study 
was  at  first  limited  to  three  years,  but  has  sinee  Ikhmi  exteiidwi  to 
four.  The  elas8i»H  an*  named  in  the  onler  of  their  rank,  the  first, 
second,  thinl,  and  fourth  elaiwes. 

The  limitations  presi*ribed  in  Mr.  ('Iuindler*s  will  ne<*essarily  p>v- 
em  l>otli  the  eurrieulum  aud  the  teriiui  of  nd mission.  The  presi^nt 
nH|uisite.s  for  admission,  fi.\e<l  at  the  h^glM^st  (Kiint  admissible,  are 
Kn^lisli  ^rnimmar,  arithmetie,  physiciil  and  {silitieal  ^eo^craphy,  Amer- 
iean  hi.story,  phy.Hioh>jry,  algebra  to«Mjuations  of  the  seeond  degnns 
and  plane  geometry.  As  to  the  eurric'ulum  in  itM  aim  and  rang<\ 
Mr.  C'handler*s  in.stnK*ti<»ns  were  still  mon*  i^xplieit,  although  some 
discretionary  judgment  is  pn»vided  for  in  the  mention  of  *'sueh 
other  branehes  of  knowle<lge  tm  uuky  bent  qUAlify  young  pt^rwms  for 
the  duties  and  employments  of  ai!!tive  life."  Students  of  the  i*han- 
dier  S<*h<N»l  are  subJ4H*t  to  the  lnws  of  Dartmouth  i\>II(*ge,  S4>  far  as 
applicable  to  them. 

The  institution  was  o|m*dch1  with  17  HtiidentN  in  1S.'>l\  The  preMMit 
number  is  *'».'i.  Its  fund  has  been  iacreaMMl,  <*hiefly  by  the  lMH|uests 
of  the  late  l*n>f.  John  S.  Woodmjin,  until  it  is  not  far  fnmi  ^15<»,(><m). 
It  has  one  an n mil  and  three  periiuiuently  endowiMi  seliolarshii>s.  The 
IM*rmanently  ap|N>iuted  fiiculty  at  preM*nt  consists  of  tlie  president, 
four  professors,  aud  a  tutor,  besides  whom  other  teaehers  give  instruc- 
tion in  imrticuUr  studies  fniui  time  t^i  time.  Tlie  wlude  numlM*r  of 
gniduat4*H  from  the  beginning  is  :i'.»7.  of  whom  .'t4.!>  are  supimimhI  to 
Im»  living.  Thirty*three  of  its  gnidual4*s  M^rvinl  in  tin*  civil  nar,  of 
whom  3  di««<l  in  the  .s«*rvi(v.  S<i  far  as  n*turiis  could  Ih^  obtainetl  for 
the  gt»neral  eatalogue  of  the  pres4*nt  year  U-vmi),  77  of  its  gnu! uat4*H 
refsirt  th«*ms4*ives  as  manuf<K*turt*rs.  business  m<*n,  men*hants,  and 
clerks;  n«*arly  4*»  as  tea4*li«*rs.  iiH*luding  ♦'»  prof<*ssors  and  tutors  in  the 
I'handhT  S4'hiM»l  and  *>  elM*wlH*re.  -  sU|N*rinten«lents  of  S4*hools,  aud 
a  prini'ipal  of  th«*  normal  H(*h«N)|  of  N<*w  IIaiti|ishin*:  iiion*  than  30 
lau>«T>,  in<*lnding  1  judg««  of  tin*  (*in*tiit  4'ourt  of  the  ChemkiH'  Nation 
and  1  judire  of  iIm*  Hiipn*m«*  roiirt  of  New  llani|>shin*.  Fifty-thn»e 
an*  n*|Mirled  as  en:4ine«*i>.  «>f  \%liom  I'l  gmdiiattMl  as  civil  eugincHM 
fmm  the  Thayer  S*li«M»l  of  Civil  KngiiH^eriug  in  Dartmouth  (*«>lk*Ke; 
•i  as  physteians,  IJ  jis  farmers,  .'(  as  preaelieni«  3  as  jourualisls.  and 
others  in  a  \ariely  (»f  pursuits. 
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THE  THAYER  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  EXGIXEERINO. 
By  Prof.  RoBRKT  Plktthkr,  Senior  Pntfeam^r  of  the  Schtwl. 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  owes  its  existence  to  the 
late  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  United  States  Army,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  college  in  1807  and  lK»came  a  tlistingiiisluMl- 
officer  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  His  reorganization  of  th(»  United 
States  Military  Academy,  and  notably  successful  administration  from 
1817  to  1833,  gave  that  institution  its  world-wide  fame  and  gained  for 
him  the  affecticmate  title,  **  Father  of  the  Military  Academy." 

Foreseeing  the  great  demand  for  a  high  order  of  technical  educa- 
tion, esi)ecially  for  the  training  of  civil  engineers,  he  gave  to  the 
trustees  of  Dartmouth  C-ollege,  in  1867,  a  fund  which  he  mnm  after- 
wards increased  to  nominally  ♦70,(KK),  under  stringent  conditions. 
The  MMjuirements  for  admission  were  to  be  very  high,  including, 
l)esides  the  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools,  algebra,  geometry 
an<l  mensuration,  trigonometry,  com|)ass  surveying,  descriptive 
geometry  and  geometrical  drawing,  analytical  ge<mietry,  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  elementary  mechanics,  a  full  course  of 
elementary  physics,  elements  of  inorganic  chemi.stry,  meteorology, 
and  physical  ast  ronomy.  To  thes<»  l)ookkeeping  has  since  l)een  a<lded. 
Th<»se  requirements  were  siMH'ilied  at  considerable  U'Ugth  in  a  ** pro- 
gramme" of  200  octavo  pages,  whi<'h  is  sent  to  prosiK'ctive  applicants 
as  a  gui<le  in  pn»parat  ion.  The  eurri(*ulum  of  the  school  is  thus  raiseil 
to  the  plane  of  a  so-called  ''post-graduate"  course.  The  conditi<ms 
of  the  gift  and  limitation  of  resources  have  restricte<l  its  s<»o|)e  to  the 
bnmches  of  *' civil  eiigin(»ering"  ex<*lusively.  TiKler  these  circum- 
stanct^s  the  numl)er  o(  students  is  limited  to  a  few  picke<l  men,  who 
are  given  thea<lvantageof  clos4»|M»rsonal  contact  with  their  instructoi's. 

The  g<»neral  management  of  the  s<*h(M)l,  approval  of  <»ourses  of  study, 
determiiiationof  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  fort  lie  degree*,  and 
(witli  the  approval  of  the  trustees)  the  apinnntment  of  the  instructors, 
is  vested  in  a  lM)anl  of  oversiM»rs,  of  which  t!u»  pivsident  of  the  college 
istlie  lH»ad  and  only  n*sident  memlNM*.  Of  the  four  other  members 
one.  Prof.  <).  P.  Ilubbanl,  of  New  York,  was  hmg  identitie<l  with  the 
collegi*.  and  the  other  thn»e.  (ien.  (T<N)rge  L.  An<lrews  and  Pn>f.  P.  S. 
.Michie.  of  the  Tnited  States  Military  Academy,  and  (ien.  John  C. 
Palfn»y.  of  Boston,  were  officers  of  the  rnite<i  States  Corps  of 
Knirineei*s. 

The  m'Imk)1  was  organized  in. January,  1S71,  by  Pn>f.  Hol)ert  Fletcher, 
then  instructor  in  mathematicsat  the  I'nited  States  MilitarvAcademv, 
and  has  since  (Mint  inued  under  the  sjime  direction.  The  high  standard 
has  se<-ured  students  of  moif  than  usual  maturity,  the  average  age  of 
thos4»  received  lM*ing  alnivi*  1*3}  years  on  admission.  Of  the  entire* 
numl>«*r  adinilt«Kl  4»'»  per  <*ent  an*  graduates  of  s<*ienti tic  courses  in 
two  colleges,  1*7  iM*r  C4»nt  are  graduates  of  classical  cours€»s  in  three 
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colleges,  and  27  |M^r  ctMit  made  HfR^eial  pre|mration  in  high  Bchool  or 
college.  These  have  rome  from  nine  States  of  the  Tnion  and  from 
Canada.  Not  quite  2o  |K»r  cent  liad  previous  employment  in  civil 
engincH^ring,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  si*venil  w>asons.  Of  thiwe 
admittiHl  less  than  •{  i>er  cent  could  not  continue  for  lack  of  ability, 
and  1<»  iM*r  cent  entere<l  ui)on  professicmal  emphiyment  after  taking 
only  half  the  cours<%  in  most  casi»s  fnun  lack  of  means  to  continue. 
Out  of  the  0()  graduates  and  nongraduat<*s,  54  went  imnunliately  into 
the  practicre  (»f  civil  engineering,  2  lHM*ame  astronomers,  2  l^egan 
teaching,  1  went  into  manufacturing,  and  1  into  nu*teondogical  work 
with  the  late  Prof.  Klias  L<M>mis.  At  preM*nt  42  are  actively  engage<l 
in  civil  engineering.  Of  these  14  are  emphiyeil  in  the  designing  and 
construction  <»f  bri<lg(\H,  .'i  being  at  the  hea<l  of  the  bridge  <le|iartments 
of  imixirtant  railway  system.s  and  4  the  designing  engineers  for  well- 
known  bridge  companies.  Si»ven  ntv  in  private  pra**tice  under  their 
own  names,  and  the  others  are  engag4Hl  in  niilway,  hydraulic^  and 
mining  engine^-ring.  Adiling  5,  who  are  pn)fessors  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, gives  alnuit  s*i  |N»m*nt  still  in  the  profession.  Five  are  in  various 
lines  of  business,  I  is  in  th«*  C'ougri*gational  ministry,  1  is  astronomer 
at  tlu'  UnitiMl  States  Naval  ()l>s*»rvat<>ry,  ami  1  is  pn>fessor  in  the 
TnitiHl  States  Signal  Si*rvice.     Five  aii»  decea.stMl. 

The  course  of  study  and  practict»  «».\tends  through  two  years,  under 
dinM*tion  <if  the  senior  pn>f lessor  and  one  asso4*iate,  who  give  their 
time  exdu.sively  to  this  work.  Then*  are  twelve  conscH.'Utive  eoursen 
of  study,  of  which  th«*  following  is  a  brief  summary: 

A  and  H.  luslrum^nfs  ami  ojm  niiiun,s  of  sum  ijhuj  nnti  Uvcfiium, — 
Tlionuigh  study  of  the  <Hmst ruction  and  a<ljustments  of  c<im|)aMHe8, 
transit.s,  levels,  theoilolites,  plant*  table,  Imrometcrs,  |M)lar  and  n>lling 
planiuM'ters,  and  other  instruments  ummI  in  fi(*ld  and  otiicc,  and  of  the 
theory  and  methods  of  ofM^ration;  pnirtie<*  in  the  measun*ment  and 
hM*ation  of  lin«*s,  angle^,  and  areas  in  land  surveying,  triangulation« 
to|N>graphy,  hydrography,  mining,  and  city  surveying  (thiHiry  4Uih  ), 
and  limit«Hl  practice*  in  g<*4»logy  and  praeti(*al  astronomy,  including 
l<M*ation  of  meridian  and  fl«*termiiiation  of  latitude  and  time:  laying 
out  simple,  i*oni|H)und,  and  ta|M*r  eurves  for  railways,  an<l  crosw 
sectioning  for  earthwork.  Nearly  all  of  the  first  four  month.s — August 
to  NovenilM*r,  Inelusive  -isde\ot«Ml  to  pnictical  work  in  thes4»branch«»s. 
All  the  niM*essar>'  ofliee  work  of '•adjustment "  and  c<nii|iarison  «»f 
ol>M*rvations,  computaition.  platting,  and  estimating,  by  the  miK(t 
appn»ved  mt*th<Mls.  in  <H>iinfM*tioii  with  tli«*  pn^'eiling. 

1'.  M^rhanirft  nml  */»  /i#  ml  r/y#y#/i/  #i/i//fi.v.  —  A  full  <M»urs«»  in  analytiea! 
mfM*hanies,  deferring  m«M'haiii«*>  of  fluids;  priii<*iples  of  gniphical 
stati<*s;  applications  in  **  miN*lianies  of  engiiM*ering;  **  elements  of 
nHN'hanism. 

I).  Xntun  uf  mnUrinls. — l^hysieal  and  chemical  pnnwrlies,  analy- 
sis, iM>un*<*s,  and  preimration  i»f  all  mateiials  umni  in  c«  instruct  ion. 
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inclading  a  course  on  mineralogy  and  metallurgy  of  iron,  steel,  cop- 
per, aluminum,  etc. ;  mechanical  properties  considere<l  analytically 
and  by  experimental  data. 

E.  Fundamental  applicalions  of  materials, — Special  forms  of  struc- 
tural elements,  including  study  of  stonecutting,  cari>entry,  structural 
iron  and  steel  and  workshop  appliances;  masonry  and  foundations, 
nomenclature,  principles,  methods,  and  appliances;  theory  and  i)rac- 
tical  datii  for  retaining  walls  and  arches;  estimates,  specifications, 
and  contracts. 

F.  Roofs  and  bridges, — Trusses,  arches,  and  susi>ension  bridges, 
mathematical  and  graphical  analysis  of  stresses;  study  of  details  and 
methods  of  erection  and  maintenance;  tours  for  inspection  of  struc- 
tures; designing. 

G.  Rock  work,  tunneli)uj,  and  mining, — Outlines  of  geology;  explo- 
sive agents,  numufactiire  and  chemical  theory  of,  and  methods  of 
application  in  blasting;  special  appliances  and  methods  in  subteiTa- 
neoiis  and  subaqueous  works. 

II.  Highways  and  railways, — Surveys,  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation,  leading  principles  and  practical  details,  including 
studies  of  roads,  streets,  and  pavements,  and  the  theory  of  economic 
railway  hn^ation  and  administrati(m. 

I.  Hydraulic  vnginierimj. — Dynamics  of  fiiiids  and  data  of  hydrau- 
lics; collection,  storage,  an<l  <listribution  of  water,  es.s4»ntial  princi- 
ples and  methixls;  hydraulic  motors,  theory,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  tlie  most  important. 

.1.  Hcnt  and  heat  f'/j{//7J<.s.  — Principles  of  thernuMlynamics;  fuels 
and  principles  of  <n)mbust ion;  steam;  heat  engines,  construction  and 
operation  of  typical  forms;  application  of  laws. 

K.  Sanitary  engineering. — Drainage  and  st»werage,  systems  and 
appliances;  governing  principles  and  considerations  affecting  the 
public  health;  heating  and  ventilation. 

L.  Rirers  and  h4irhors, — Principles  relating  to  improvements,  sur- 
veys, and  ol>ser  vat  ions;  constructions  for  various  retiuirements  on 
rivfi-s  and  coasts,  methislsand  means  of  pnK»e<lure. 

During  the  first  year  attention  is  given  to  courses  A,  H,  C\  D,  and 
parts  of  E  and  F,  giving  the  student  sufficient  preparation  to  act  as 
a  capable  assistant  to  an  engineer  in  field  or  oftiee. 

For  instruction,  the  principal  reliance  is  u|M)n  eai'efuUy  selectetl 
tn»atises  by  the  lH»st  authorities,  recjuiring  close  stmly  from  the  stu- 
dent, and  fre<iuent  recitation  and  conference  with  the  instructor. 
C'on.sid«»rable  lime  is  devote<l  to  field  work,  drawing,  and  computation 
under  the  immediate  su|H»rvi8i<m  of  the  instructor.  Collateral  read- 
ing is  a.ssigne<l  in  the  writings  of  eminent  engin«»ers,  in  books,  tech- 
nical journals  an<l  tninsactions  of  engine<'ring  s<KMeties.  This  is 
followed  by  suitalile  dis<nission.  A  proper  system  of  indexes  and 
referen(*es  to  tei*linical  literature  is  inaugurated.     Lectures  are  given 
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but  9parin|]:h%  and  only  when  there  is  no  l)etter  way  of  i>resentinjc  the 
subject.  The  aim  in  to  teach  only  eHHential  principles  and  methoda, 
re^iuirin^  clost*  {lenwrnal  application  on  the  imrt  of  the  student,  an<l 
giving  but  imasing  notice  to  that  which  can  be  proiierly  learned  only 
by  expemnce.  Thcp^  is  no  pretense  of  making  siKHsialists  or  experts, 
which  can  not  well  l>e  done  by  any  school;  but  the  purp<we  is  to  buihl, 
uiMin  a  large  pn^jMimtory  training,  a  broad  foundation  upon  which 
each  must  erect  for  hims44f  the  edifice  of  professional  knowUnlge  ami 
attainment.  During  the  summer  recess  professional  employment  is 
s«Mnired  whenever  practicable.  More  than  lU)  |)er  cent  of  the  students 
have  thus  gainetl  lM>th  remuneration  and  valuable  experience  between 
the  counw's  of  the  first  and  second  years.  In  some  cast^  men  have 
n^taimnl  situations  through  an  intermediate  year,  to  that  extent  defer- 
ring the  completion  of  their  course.  Tours  for  the  inspection  of 
works  an»  made  oci'asionally,  umler  conditions  favorable  for  instruc- 
tion— more  frequently  into  adjoining  districts,  more  rarely  as  far  as 
NVw  York,  lioston,  or  other  ci»nters.  Oral  examinations  are  held 
alMKit  the  miudle  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  and  at  such  other 
times  as  th<*  o<*casion  demands.  Before  graduation  a  final  thesis  or 
projiH't  is  re4|uinMl  and  a  final  examination  before  an  examining 
4*oiiiiiiitt4»<*  and  th«*  lioanl  of  overseers.  The  degree  of  civil  engin«^r 
is  c<mfernHl  !>v  the  truster's  on  re<*ommendation  of  the  board  of 
overs<H»rs. 

WouUMm'  applicants  are  urged  to  secun*  a  broad  preparation  In  the 
general  cultur<»  of  a  full  *'classicar'  or  '*s<*ientific"  course  in  college. 

There  is  no  provision  for  i)ecuuiary  aid  and  no  one  is  received  for 
advanc«»d  standing. 

BIBLKHfR.XPHV   OF   I>AKTMorTH   COLLEiiE. 

Dr.  WheelfM'k's  Narrativi^s  (four  or  five  in  numl>er); 

MrClureV  Li f 4*  of  Wh«'**l«K'k: 

Smithes  History  of  Dartmouth  C'olU»ge; 

i'ha.H4**s  History  of  Dartmouth  College  and  the  Town  of  Hanover: 

Jndgf  (*rosby's  HeminiM*«-n4*es: 

The  Dartmouth  IViitennial  Celebration. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY   OF   EDUCATION   IN    NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Digest  of  tlie  School  Laws  of  New  Ilainpshire,  1S50  and  1SS5. 

Annual  reports  of  the  School  C%)niinissioner,  Secretary  of  the  Hoanl 
of  Education,  and  Superintentlent  of  I*uhlic  Instruction,  1847-I80O. 

Transactions  of  the  Xew  Hampshire  State  Aj^ricultural  Society, 
first  rei)ort  In^ginning  with  ISoD.     (See  Vol.  VI,  1S57,  pp.  :J()1)-:J32,  and 

Vol.  VII,  isr»s,  pp.  24,  47,  :no-32i.) 

New  Ilainitshire  Journal  of  Education,  pro]>erty  and  organ  of  the 
State  Teachei-s'  Association.  January,  1S57,  to  I)e<H»ml)er,  1862,  in 
six  volumes,  Svo.     Publishe^l  at  Conconl. 

TIic  Public  Schools  of  New  Ilampsliire  and  Ohio.  Address  by 
S.  T.  Worcester.     I*rint<Hl  in  Nashua,  1S71. 

The  History  of  New  Hampshire  fnmi  its  nis<*overy  in  1014  to 
the  Passage  of  the  Toleration  Act  in  isii>.  By  (ieorge  Barstow, 
pp.  285-288  and  ;30:^,  et  seq. 

Ili.story  of  New  Ilampshin^  fnun  its  First  Di.scovery  to  the  Vear 
18:J0,  with  Dissertations,  etc..  to  the  Year  1S74.  By  Edwin  I).  San- 
lM»rn,  LL.  I).,  pp.  l.'»2,  :M«*.,  :r>2.     Published  in  1S7."». 

Collections  of  tin*  N(»w  llampshin*  Historical  S<MMcty,  iH'ginning  in 
1824.      Nine  volumes. 

Alumni  of  Dartmouth  C'olh»ge,  (1as.H<»s  of  181 1  and  1S27.  Published 
in  is.'io  an<l  ist;!),  with  biographical  noti(*es  an<l  a  m(*morial  of  the 
latter  <*la.Hs. 

TIh»  (iranite  Monthly,  Vols.  I  to  XII.  Publi.shcMl  at  Concord.  (See 
article  on  the  old-time  academies,  entitled  **Thc  FnM»  High  SeluKil," 
August,  18S7,  and  that  on  normal  schools,  NovemlM»r,  l><si.) 

History  of  New  Ilampshin*.  By  Jeremy  Belknap.  Published  in 
three  volumes,  17S4-171>2.  (See  Vol.  II.  p.  .Ml*:  Vol.  Ill,  p.  28S, 
et  se<i. ) 

Historv  of  Boscawen  ami  Webster,  1878.     Bv  i\  i\  Cotlin. 

The  Futun»  of  New  Ham]Kshire.  An  address  lK»fore  tli«»  New 
Hampshire  Press  AsMwiation,  issi,  by  C.  (\  Coftin. 

New  Hampshire  as  It  I.s.  I{y  Edwin  A.  Charlton,  1^.V>.  (See  Part 
III,  pp.  47l»-r.»l.) 

New  Ilampshin*  Magazine.  August,  ls|:{,  to  July.  1S44.  One 
volume. 

New    Hampshire    Repository.      Establi.shtMl    1S4»I.      Conduct^nl    by 

William  C«igs\%ell,  D.  D.     One  volume.     (StM»  ])p.  1,  70,  i:Jl»,  l»;i»,  2r»4- 

2f'><;. )     In   1S47  merg«'d   into  the  New  England  Historieal  ami  <Tene- 

Hlogi(*al  Register. 
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